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INSCRIBED 


PEEFACE. 


Although  this  volume  has  been  written  for  the  series 
of  Theou)G1CAL  Manuals  projected  by  the  present  Pub- 
lishers fiye  years  ago,  it  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  and  independent  treatise  pn  the  Medieval  Church. 

I  have  begun  with  Gregory  the  Great,  because  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  his  pontificate  became  a  turning- 
point,  not  only  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Western  tribes  and 
nations,  but  of  Christendom  at  large.  A  kindred  reason 
has  suggested  the  propriety  of  pausing  at  the  year  1520, — 
the  year  when  Luther,  having  been  extruded  from  those 
Churches  that  adhered  to  the  communion  of  the  pope, 
established  a  provisional  form  of  government,  and  opened 
a  fresh  era  in  the  history  of  Europe.  All  the  intermediate 
portion  is,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  the  Middle  Age. 

The  ground-plan  of  this  treatise  coincides  in  many 
points  with  one  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
in  the  colossal  work  of  Schr5ckh,  and  since  that  time 
by  others  of  his  thoughtfril  countrymen ;  but  in  arranging 
the  materials  I  have  frequently  pursued  a  very  dificrent 
course.    The  reader  will  decide  upon  the  merit  of  these 
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The  period  of  the  Church's  life,  to  be  considered  In  the  nnnoDuc- 

'  TIO\ 

following  pages,  vrill  exhibit  a  variety  of  features  with -' — 

which   the  student  has  been  familiarized  already  in  the 
histoiy  of  earlier  times. 

The  foremost  article  of  faith,  the  Incarnation  of  our  omparatice 
Lord,  after  a  long  struggle  with  nationalism  on  the  one  'tT^Suo/ 
side  and  Spiritualism  on  the  other,  was  finally  elucidated 
and  established  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451) :  and 
although  we  shaU  hereafter  notice  sundry  forms  of  mis- 
belief on  this  and  kindred  tenets,  they  are  frequently  no 
more  than  reproductions  or  recurring  phases  of  the  past.  It 
should  also  be  observed,  that  not  a  few  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Church  in  her  ritual,  constitution,  and  relations  to 
the  civil  power,  had  been  permanently  fixed  at  the  opening 
of  this  period ;  and  most  of  the  external  changes  afterwards 
effected  are  the  natural  fruit  of  principles  that  had  long 
been  ripening  within.  The  same  is  true  in  a  considerable 
measure  of  the  medieval  Church-writers.  Grenerally  speak- 
ing, they  trod  in  the  steps  of  their  immediate  predecessors, 
epitomizing  what  they  had  no  longer  the  ability  to  equal, 
and,  with  bright  exceptions  in  St.  Bernard  and  some  of 
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iKTRODuc  ^^  leading  schoolmen,  ghowing  little  or  no  depth  and 

*"Q^'-       originality  of  thought. 
veeag^imtti-       It  IB  tme  the  degree  of  intelligence  was  different  at 
Ji^.  different  points  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  varied  also  in  the 

several  branches  of  the  Church.     Perhaps  the  lowest  point 
for  western  Christendom  at  large  was  the  sixth  and  two 
following  centuries,  when  society,  every  where  depressed 
by  the  recent  inroads  of  barbarians,  had  not  been  able  to 
rally  from  its  languor  and  to  mould  its  chaotic  elements 
afresh.     To  this,  among  other  causes,  we  may  assign  the 
deterioration  of  piety  as  well  as  of  arts  and  letters,  which 
is  painfully  prominent  in  the  records  of  that  period :  and 
to  the  same  source  is  due  the  admixture  of  unchristian 
feelings  and  ideas  that  had  been  blended  with  the  life  of 
the  Medieval  Church,  clouding  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility, or  giving  birth  to   a  servile  and  judaizing 
spirit,  that  continued,  more  or  less,  to  keep  its  hold  upoi^ 
the  faithful  till  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 
ormrth  of  the       Synchronizing  with  the  decay  of  literature,  the  degene- 
riS'»'«rtr*'*''racy  of  ta«te,  and  an  obscuration  of  the  deeper  verities 
of  the   Gospel,   is  the  growth  of  the  Papal  monarchy, 
whose  towering  pretensions  are  in  sight  through  the  whole 
of  the  present  period.     It  may  have  served,  indeed,  as  a 
centralizing  agent,  to  facilitate  the  fusion   of  discordant 
races,  and  may  have  balanced  in  some  sort  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  civil  power.     Yet  on  the  whole  its  effect  was 
deadening  and  disastrous :  it  perpetuated  the  use  of  Latin 
Service-books  when  the  mass  of  the  people  could  no  longer 
understand  them :  it  weakened  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  by  screening  the  mendicant  and  monastic  orders 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops :  it  crippled  the  spirit 
of  national  independence  as  well  as  the  growth  of  indi- 
vidual freedom:   while  its  pride  and  venality  excited   a 
bitter  disaffection  to   the  Church,   and  paved  a  way  for 
the  deep  convulsions  at  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 


MedicBval  Period.  3 

Bat  this  remark  as  well  as  the  former  on  the  altered  introduc 
phases  of  society,  must  be  confined  to  the  Western  or 


Latin  Church,  which  was  in  close  communion  with  ihe^astfrn 

,  i»i         "■•  1  •  Church  atf' 

popes.  In  the  Eastern,  where  the  like  distorbmg  powers  ^^«^;'J»«'*« 
had  operated  less,  the  aspect  of  religion  was  comparatively 
smooth.  Islamism,  which  curtailed  it  on  all  sides,  but  was 
incapable  of  mingling  with  it,  did  not  waken  in  its  members 
a  more  primitive  devotion,  nor  inject  a  fresh  stock  of 
energy  and  health :  it  had  already  entered,  in  the  seventh 
century,  upon  the  calm  and  protracted  period  of  decline 
which  is  continuing  at  the  present  day. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  stagnant  uniformity  in  the/voo/io/»Mr. 
general  spirit  of  the  age,  a  change  had  been  gradually  ef-  inthcvrhoi*. 
fected  in  the  limits  of  the  Christian  kingdom.  True  to  the 
promise  of  the  Lord,  the  Church  of  Qod  multiplied  in  all 
quarters,  putting  forth  a  number  of  new  branches  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  and,  in  spite  of  the  dimness  of  the 
times,  bearing  witness  to  its  heavenly  origin  and  strength. 
As  it  had  already  triumphed  over  the  systems  of  Greece 
^d  Bome,  and  had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  ancient 
civilization  whatever  they  possessed  of  the  beautiful  and 
true,  it  now  set  out  on  a  different  mission,  to  raise  the 
uncultured  natures  of  the  North,  and  to  guide  the  Saxon, 
the  Scandinavian,  and  eventually  the  Slave,  into  the  fold 
of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
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$  1.    OROWTH  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


IN   ENGLAND. 


RN0LI8H         Steps  had  been  already  taken  for  the  eyangellzing  of 
CHURCH,    ^g  Goths  in  Germany,  the  Burgondians  and  Franks  in 


A.  D. 


Gaul,  and  the  Picts^  In  Scotland ;  in  all  which  provinces 

the  labours  of  the  missionary  had  been  very  largely  blessed. 

But  a  race  of  men,  who  were  destined  above  others  to 

aid  in  converting  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  now  added  to 

the  Christian  body.    The  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  settled 

.    on  the  ruins  of  the  British  Church  for  at  least  a  century 

and  a  half,  when  a  mission,  formed  by  Gregory  the  Great,' 

Roman  mi»>.    appeared  in  the  isle  of  Thanet.    It  was  headed  by  his 

'^li.^MB,  friend  Augustine,  a  Roman  abbot,  whose  companions  were 

^^-      nearly  forty  in  number."    Although  the  Germanic  tribes 

were  bordering  on  the  British  Christians,^  whom  they  had 

driven  to  the  west,  and  had  extended  their  conquests  as 

1  Ck)lTunba,   after  labouring  82  Bed.  i.  26.     They  were  at  first 

years,  breathed  his  last  at  the  time  deterred  by  the  hopelessness  of  the 

when  the  Roman  missionaries  land-  undertaking,  and  only  reassured  by 

ed.  AMWikiCambrim^mMcmtmmt.  an  earnest  letter  firom  the  Homan 

BriUmn,  ^.  831,  C.      .  ^^^£P  *  ^^S^'*  ^P*  ^^*  ^'«  ep.  51. 

'  The  pious  design  had  been  oon-  <  lliough  much  depressed^  the 
ceived  many  rears  before,  while  British  Unurch  was  ntr  from  ex- 
Gregory  was  abbot  of  a  monastery  tinguished.  Bede  (a  warm  friend 
in  Rome.  Beda,  JJii^.  £!dc.  n.  1 :  and  of  the  Roman  missionaries)  men- 
frx>m  his  own  letters  we  learn  that  turns  *  septem  Britonum  episcopi 
intelligence  had  readuNi  him  of  a  et  plures  riri  doctissimi'  u.  2  (dt. 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Knglish  Stevenson's  note,  ed.  E.  H.  S.) ; 
themselTes  for  conyersion  to  the  and  the  monastery  of  Banoomaburg 
Christian  frdth.    lib.  T.  ep.  58,  59.  ^^anffcr  is-y-Coed) ,  imder  its  abbot 

'  *  T7t  fenmt»  ferme  quaoraginta,'  Dinoot,  was  large  and  flourishing. 
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far  as  the  Church  that  was  already  planted  in  the  north'^ 
by  a  mission  from  the  sister  island,  they  had  lost  very  . 
little  of  their  zeal  f3r  Woden,  Tiw,  and  Fricge.*  It  is 
not  indeed  unlikely  that  some  of  them  may  have  gained 
a  alight  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  from  their  numerous 
Keltic  slaves ;  yet  the  only  Christian  of  importance  on  the 
landing  of  Augustine  was  the  Frankish  queen  of  iEthel* 
berht  of  Kent,  whom  he  espoused  on  condition  of  allowing 
her  the  free  use  of  her  religion/  The  system,  therefore, 
which  the  Roman  missionaries  founded  was  entirely  of  ex-^ 
traneouB  growth,  was  huilt  on  the  Roman  model  of  the 
period;  and. as  it  differed^  not  a  little  from  the  British 
and  the  Irish  Churches,  its  advancement  could  not  fail  to 
place  it  in  collision  with  those  bodies. 


EKOLISH 
CHURCH. 


<  Bed«  III.  4;  y.  9.  Saxon 
Chron.  ad  an.  665.  Ninias,  *the 
apostle  of  the  southern  Picts,'  (be- 
tween the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the 
Grampians)  had  been  educated  at 
Rome,  and  died  in  432.  His  see 
Dras  at  'Candida  Casa'  (in  Sax. 
Chron.  HteUeme),  It  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  the '  Angles' 
(Bed.  in.  4),  and  had  to  be  chris- 
tianized by  the  mission  of  Columba 
and  his  successors,  whose  original 
establishment  was  among  'the 
northern  Picts  (the  Gael)  at  Hy- 
columb-cille,  or  lona. 

'  For  an  account  of  their  my- 
thology see  Turner,  AnglO'SaxonSf 
Append,  bk.  ii.  c.  in,  and  Kem- 
ble,  Saxon$  in  England,  i.  327 — 445. 

^  In  her  retinue  was  a  FranJkish 
bishop,  liudhard,  who  officiated  in 
the  chnrch  of  St.  Martin  near  Can- 
terbury, preserved  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans.    Bed.  i.  25,  26. 

*  The  points  of  difference  were 
Jirti  in  the  reckoning  of  Easter. 
The  British  and  Irish  were  not 
indeed  Quarto-decimani  (Bed.  in. 
4) :  they  uniformly  solemnized  that 
£ntival  on  a  SunSkiy,  but  in  some 
years  (from  their  use  of  an  tenH^ 
quttUd  cycle)  on  a  Sunday  different 
from  that  observed  by  the  rest  of 


the  Western  Church.  (Bed.  ii.  2, 
19  :  cf.  Ideler's  ChranoL  ii.  275  seq. 
Russell's  Church  in  Scotland,  i.  49, 
50.)  The  second  difference  was  in 
the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure. 
(Ussher,  Antiq,  BrU,  477.)  A  third 
in  the  administering  of  baptism 
without  chrism.  (Ussher,  Fe^fpM^. 
Hibem,  72,  Dublin,  1632.)  Other 
points  of  variance  in  the  British 
Christians  were  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  a  peculiar  liturgy,  and  a 
pecuHar  code  of  monastic  rules  (see 
authorities  in  Gieseler,  Eccl,  Hist, 
II.  164,  165,  Edinb,  1848) ;  but  the 
difficulty  which  above  all  oUiers 
prevented  their  union  with  tho 
Roman  party  rose  out  of  their  dif' 
ferent  views  on  ecclesiastical  JurU' 
diction  (see  below,  pp.  6,  7).  Au- 
gustine professed  to  waive  the  other 
differences  for  the  present,  if  three 
points  were  conceded :  '  Quia  in 
muUis  quidem  nostra  eonsuetudini, 
imo  universalis  ecclesise,  contraria 
geritis:  et  tamen  si  in  tribus  his 
nuhi  obtemperare  vultis,  ut  pascha 
Buo  tempore  celebretis;  ut  minis- 
terium  baptizandi,  quo  Deo  renas- 
cimur,  juxta  morem  sanctse  Ro- 
manae  et  apostolicae  ecclesise  com- 
pleatis;  ut  genti  Anglorum  una 
nobiscum  verbum  Domini  prsedi- 
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ENGLISH         The  field  of  Augustine's  earlier  labours  was  the  princi- 
cHURCH.    pgU|.y  q{  Kent.     Softened  by  a  Christian  consort,  the  king 


the  RaauM 
inunofi. 


lyt^atepaqf  was  himself  baptized;  and  in  his  chief  city  (Durovemum 
=Canterbury),  Augustine  was  acknowledged  as  archbishop, 
though  consecrated  afterwards  by  Etheric  of  Arles.^  This 
fact  was  announced  to  Gregory  the  Great  by  two  members 
of  the  mission,  Lanrentius  and  Peter,'  who  bore  a  detailed 
account  of  its  success;  and  Gregory'  was  able  to  inform 
an  eastern  correspondent,  that  on  Christmas-day,  597,  no 
less  than  ten  thousand  ^Angli'  had  been  baptized  by  their 
brother-bishop.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  glowing  picture,  the 
conversion  of  the  people  was  afterwards  retarded :  numbers 
of  them,  only  half-weaned  from  paganism,  relapsing  to 

DUoffrfemoit  their  fonucr  state.^  As  the  sphere  of  the  Roman  mission 
vridened,  the  unfriendly  posture  of  the  native  Christians 
would  be  more  and  more  perplexing.  A  conference*  was 
accordingly  procured  at  the  request  of  ^thelberht,  with 
the  hope  of  disarming  this  hostility  and  of  gaining  the 
cooperation  of  the  British:  but  the  haughty  manner  of 
Augustine,  threatening  an  invasion  of  their  fi-eedom,  was 
tiie  signal  for  a  harsh  and  spirited  resistance ;  tiiey  in- 
stantly rejected  his  proposals,  and  declared  that  nothing 
should  induce  them  ^to  accept  him  as  their  archbishop.' 


uritkthe 

BritUk 

Church 
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cetis,  esBten,  quie  agitis,  quamyu 
'moribus  Dostris  contraria,  sequa- 
nimiter  cuncta  tolerabimus.'  Bed. 
II.  2. 

*  Bed.  I.  27,  and  Smith's  note. 

*  Ibid.  They  carried  also  a  string 
of  questions  from  Augustine,  touch- 
ing matters  in  which  he  was  him- 
seEf  at  a  loss.  The  answers  of 
Gregory  are  preserved  in  Bede,  ib, 

*  Gregor.  Ejntt,  lib.  viii.  ep.  30. 
Bede  attributes  the  success  of  the 
missionaries  to  the  *  simplicitatem 
innocentis  vitffi  ac  dulcedinem  doc- 
trins  eorum  ccDlestis,'  i.  26,  though 
Augustine  is  said  to  have  wrougnt 
miracles  (x.  31 :  cf.  Greg.  Ej^t, 
▼III.  30.) 


^  e.  g.  in  Kent  itself,  Eadbald, 
the  next  king,  restored  the  heathen 
worship. 

^  Bed.  II.  2 :  cf.  Palgrave,  Engl, 
Common,  i.  238  seq. 

^  *  At  ill!  nil  horum  se  facturos 
neque  lUum  pro  archiepiscopo  ha- 
bituros  esse  respondebant.'  Bed. 
ibid.  The  abbot  of  Bangor  (Binoot), 
who  is  mentioned  by  Bede  on  this 
same  occasion,  made  a  very  spirited 
protest,  granting  indeed  that  the 
Britons  owed  to  the  Roman  bishop, 
in  common  with  all  Christians,  the 
deference  of  love,  but  denying  that 
any  other  obedience  was  due  to 
him.  See  Spelman's  Coneil,  i.  108. 
It  is  true  the  worth  of  this  docu- 
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A  similar  divergency  of  usages,  combined  with  this  in-    enoush 
dependent  spirit,  had  produced    a  similar  estrangement 


in  the  Irish  missionaries,  who  were  stationed  in  the  north  and  wuh  th« 
of  Britain.  Laurentius,'  the  successor  of  Augustine  aXarie*. 
Canterbuiy,  with  Mellitus  of  London  and  Justus  of  Ro- 
chester, endeavoured  to  secure  their  friendship,  in  605, 
complaining  that  a  prelate  of  their  communion  (Daganus) 
would  not  even  eat  bread  with  the  Anglo-Roman  party : 
bat  this,  like  the  former  application  to  the  Britons,  was 
at  present  void  of  fruit 

Meanwhile  the  two  bands  of  workmen  were  proceed-  Pngreu  o/ 

the  Ootpet  tfi 

ing  in  their  labours,  and  though  parted  from  each  other  ^ent, 
felt  the  blessing  of  the  Lord.  At  the  death  of  Augustine," 
the  English  Church  had  been  organized  in  Kent  and 
brought  into  close  communion  with  the  Roman ;  the  pope, 
however,  leaving  its  founder  at  liberty  to  select  a  ritual 
for  it  from  the  Qallican  and  other  ^  uses',*  instead  of 
copying  the  Roman  rules  entirely.  On  the  accession  of 
Eadbald,  the  son  of  JBthelberht,  in  616,  the  prospects  of 
the  Church  were  darkened  by  the  restoration  of  the  pagan 
worship :  and  only  when  Laurentius  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  mission  in  despair,*''  did  the  king  retrace 
his  steps,  and  bow  the  knee  to  Christ. 

ment  has  been  impugned  (cf.  Stil-  fratrihua  episcopU,  Tel  abbatibtu 
lingfleet's  Originea  Briton,  368  seq.  per  miiversam  Scottiam.' 
Lond,  1840),  but  Dr.  Lappenberg,  >  This  date,  though  very  im- 
one  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  portant,  cannot  be  accurately  as- 
period,  is  convinced  of  its  genuine-  certained.  It  ranges  from  604  to 
neeMi  Hiit.  of  England,  under  Anglo-  616.  See  Smith's  note  on  Bed. 
Saxon  Kings,  i.  135  (note) ;  ed.  Hiat,  EccL  ii.  3. 
Thorpe.  A  passage  in  Bede  (ii.  20)  >  *  Non  enim  pro  locis  res,  sed 
prores  that  the  feeling  of  repug-  pro  bonis  rebus  loca  amanda  sunt. 
nance  on  the  part  of  the  Britons  Ex  singulis  ergo  quibusque  eccle- 
grewup  into  bitter  hatred : 'Quippe  siis,  quse  pia,  quae  religiosa,  quie 
cum  usque  hodie  moris  sit  Bnt-  recta  sunt  eHge,  et  hoc  quasi  m 
tonum  iidem  religionemque  An-  fateiculum  coUecta,  apud  Anglorum 
glorum  pro  nihilo  habere,  neque  in  mentea  in  eonauetudinem  dqnme,* 
aliquo  eta  magia  eommunieare  quam  Bed.  I.  27. 

jMMgania,'  ^  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  the  arch* 

^  Bed.  II.  4.  The  form  of  address  bishop  entirely  of  the  charge  of  a 

is  remarkable:  Dominis  cariasimia  frauapia.   Bed.  ii.  6:  cf.  Neander, 

Church  Hiat,  v.  24,  note. 
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Omvertion  qf 


A  gunilar  reverse  occurred  in  the  neighbouring  state  of 
Essex.  Its  king,  Sseberht,  vas  married  to  the  niece  of 
^  ^thelberht  of  Kent:  he  had  received  the  Gospel^  early 
from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  missionaries  and  established 
a  bishopric  in  London,  his  chief  city.  On  his  death, 
however,  in  616,  his  sons,  who  had  clang  to  their  heathen 
habits,  made  light  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  bishop  (Mellitus)  to  give  them  a  share  of  the 
eucharistic  bread  was  followed  by  his  expulsion'  from  their 
kingdom.  A  gloomy  interval  succeeded,  the  faith  either 
languishing  in  secret,  or  being  utterly  subverted,"  till  the 
reign  of  Sigeberht  the  Good  (653—660).  His  friendship 
with  Oswiu,  king  of  Northumbria,  led  the  way  to  his 
own  conversion,  while  on  a  visit  at  that  court.^  He  was 
baptized  by  Finan,  one  of  the  Irish  missionaries,  and 
took  back  with  him  Cedd'^  and  others,  by  whom  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Essex  was  at  length  added  to  the  Church. 

In  WesseXj  the  Christian  faith  was  planted  by  the  monk 
Birinus,*  sent  over  by  pope  Honorius  in  634.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  Cyne^ls,  the  king,  and  was  bishop 
of  Dorcic  (Dorchester)  till  640  or  650;  but  much  of  his 
success  may  be  attributed  to  a  visit  of  Oswald,  king  of 
Northumbria,  whose  brother  Osvriu  (also  of  the  Irish  school) 
did  further  service  to  the  Wessex-mission,'    The  successor 


'  Bed.  II.  8.  Qregory  had  de- 
signed London  as  the  seat  of  the 
southern  metropolitan,  Episi.  lib. 
IX.  ep.  65 :  but  Bonifacius  Y.  in 
625,  confirmed  the  selection  of  Can- 
terbury.   Wilkins,  Coneil,  i.  32. 

*  Ibid.  II.  5. 

*  Bed.  in.  22.  Justus,  through 
the  influence  of  Eadbald,  was  re- 
stored to  Rochester,  from  which 
he  had  retired  (Bed.  ii.  5),  but 
the  pagan  inhabitants  of  liondon 
would  not  receive  their  bishop  Mel- 
litus {Ibid,  II.  6).  In  the  follow- 
ing jeta  (619)  he  succeeded  Lau- 
rentius  at  Canterbury,  and  was  in 


his  turn  succeeded  by  Justus  in 
624  (ii.  7,  8). 

<  Bed.  in.  22 ;  Florent.  Wigom» 
ChroHtcon  ad  an.  653. 

^  Afterwards  consecrated  by 
Finan  and  two  other  Irish  prelates 
as  bishop  of  the  East-Saxons.  Bed. 
ibid,  A  short  relapse  ensued  on 
the  death  of  Sigeberht,  but  the 
new  faith  was  permanently  re- 
stored by  the  zeal  of  bishop  Jam- 
man.    Bed.  III.  80. 

•  Bed.  in.  7.  ^  Ibid. 

>  WhaiUm'BAnglia  Sacra,  1. 192. 
Through  the  influence  of  Oswiu,  a 
Gaul  named  Agilbert,  who   had 
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of  Cjnegils  (Cenwealh),  a  pagan,  was  driven  from  the   iengusa 

throne  in  643,  but  afterwards  converted  at  the  court  of ^- 

East  AngUa.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  Christian  zeal. 
On  his  restoration,  therefore,  the  extension  of  the  faith 
was  a  primary  concern,  and  Wessex,  destined  to  become 
the  leader  of  the  English  race,  continued  from  that  time 
a  province  of  the  Church. 

Sussex^  like  its  neighbour  Kent,  was  converted  by  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  Boman  party.  The  task  had  been  reserved  for  a 
native  of  Northumbria,  Wilfrith,  who  combined  with  his 
devotion  to  the  pope  the  earnestness  and  prudence  which 
are  needed  for  the  work  of  the  evangelist.  Banished  from 
his  diocese  in  the  north  of  England,*  he  was  able  in  five 
years  (678—683)  to  organize  the  church  of  the  South- 
Saxons,  who  had  previously  resisted  the  appeals  of  a 
small  Irish  mission."  The  king,  indeed,  JEthelwealh,  was 
a  Christian  already,  having  been  baptized  in  Mercia,  but 
paganism  still  kept  its  bold  updn  his  people,  in  whose 
hearts  it  had  found  its  last  entrenchment. 

The  conversion  of  East^Anglia  was  attempted  in  the  £^^^^i^{ 
lifetime  of  Augustine.  Rsedwald,  the  king,  had  been  in- 
structed at  the  court  of  jEthelberht  of  Kent,  but  after- 
wards, through  the  influence  of  his  wife  and  friends,  the 
strength  of  his  faith  relaxed."  The  assassination  of  his 
son  (Eorpwald)  in  628,  was  a  further  'check  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel,  which,  at  the  instance  of  the  king 


'  spent  not  a  little  time  in  Ireland 
leffmdarum  gratia  Seriptttrarum,' 
was  choaen  to  succeed  Birinus 
(Bed.  III.  7),  bnt  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  English  language 
displeasing  the  king,  he  returned 
into  France.  His  successor  was  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  Wini  (664)  ;  but  he 
also  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  king,  and  migrating  to  London 
(666)  was  placed  in  3iat  see  by 
the  king  of  Mercia.  His  post  was 
filled  m  a  time  by  LeuthexiuB,  ne* 


phew  of  Agilbert,  who  was  conse- 
crated in  670,  by  Theodore,  the 
serenth  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Bed.  ibid.  The  first  Anglo-Saxon 
raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ithamar  of  Ko- 
chester :  Saxon  Ckron,  ad  an.  644. 

•  Bed.  IV.  18. 

^  Ibid.  They  had  a  *  monaste- 
riolum'  at  a  place  named  Bosan- 
ham.  Wilfiith's  bishopric  was  at 
Selsev 

"  Bed.  II.  16.    To  satisfy  both 
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ENGLISH    of  Northumbria,  he  had  cordially  embraced :  and  for  three 

1- years  it  was  almost  everywhere  suppressed.^    At  the  end 

of  this  interval,  however,  his  brother,  Sigeberht,  who  had 
been  christianized  in  Gaul,  was  able  to  restore  it;  and 
with  the  aid  of  Felix,'  a  native  of  Burgundy,  the  see  of 
Dumnoc  (Dunwich)  was  founded  for  the  prelate  of  the 
Eastern  Counties.  But  the  completion  of  their  work  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  an  Irish  monk,  named  Fursey,'  whose 
missionary  tours,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
are  said  to  have  produced  a  marvellous  effect  on  the 
heathen  and  the  faithful. 

The  kingdom  of  Northumbria  consisted  of  two  parts, 
Deira  (from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne),  and  Bemicia  (from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Clyde).  They  were  forcibly  united  at 
the  opening  of  this  period,  under  the  sway  of  an  enemy 
to  the  Christian  faith.  His  defeat  led  the  way  to  the 
accession  of  Eadwine,  who  on  mounting  his  paternal  throne 
at  York  (616),  was  permitted  to  annex  the  kingdom  of 
Bemicia.  His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  ^thelberht 
of  Kent,  whom  he  espoused  in  625 ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  residence  among  the  British  clergy,*  he  was  still  dis- 
affected to  the  Gospel.  Several  circumstances  had  con- 
spired, however,  to  impress  it  on  his  mind,*  and  in  627, 
through  the  influence  of  Paullnus,  who  had  accompanied 
his  queen  to  Northumbria,  he  was  baptized  with  a  con- 


partieB  he  reared  the  altar  of  Christ 
at  the  side  of  the  ancient '  arula  ad 
▼ictimaB  daemonionim'.     ^  Ibid. 

'  He  received  his  mission  from 
Honorius,  the  fifth  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  presided  over  the 
see  of  Dimwich  17  years.  Bed.  ib. 
Under  his  advice  Sigeberht  founded 
a  school  on  the  plan  of  those  he 
had  seen  in  Gaul :  '  Scholam,  in 
qua  pueri  Uteris  erudirentur .... 
eisque  paedagogos  ac  magistros 
juxta  morem  Cantuariorum  prse* 
bente*.    Bed.  iix.  18. 


'  Ibid.  The  date  of  his  arrival 
in  England  was  633.  Bede  gives 
a  glowing  picture  of  his  sanctity 
and  seal. 

*  See  Lai>penberg,  ilii^&>-SanMW, 
X.  146. 

A  Bed.  II.  9—12.  Among  other 
predisposing  causes  was  a  letter 
firom  Bonifaoius  V.  (626^,  accom- 
panied by  a  present,  ana  the  '  be- 
nedictio  protectoris  vestri  B.  Petri 
apostolorum  principis',  but  his  con- 
▼ersion  did  not  occur  till  two  yean 
later. 
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course  of  his  people.*    His  death  followed  in  633^  Penda,    enolish 

king  of  Mercia,  the  last  champion  of  the  English  pagans, 

ravaging  the  whole  of  his  dominions  and  subverting  every 
trophy  of  the  Gospel.'  But  the  arms  of  his  kinsman 
Oswald,  made  a  way  for  its  permanent  revival  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year ;  and  since  Oswald  had  been 
trained  by  the  Irish  missionaries,''  he  sent  to  their  principal 
station  at  lona  for  clergy  to  evangelize  his  people,  himself 
acting  as  interpreter.  Aidan  was  the  chief  of  this  band 
of  teachers,  and  from  his  see  in  Lindisfame  (or  Holy  Island) 
he  guided  all  the  movements  of  the  mission."  He  expired 
in  651,  after  an  episcopate  of  seventeen  years,  the  admira- 
tion of  his  Boman  rivals.^^  His  mantle  fell  on  Finan,  who 
lived  to  see  religion  everywhere  established  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain,  and  died  in  662. 

To  him  also  Merda  was  indebted  for  its  first  bishop  ooMertion  qf 
Diuma,  in  655.  His  master  Oswiu,  king  of  Northumbria 
having  signalized  himself  by  the  overthrow  of  Penda, 
was  finally  supreme  in  the  Midland  Counties  as  well  as  in 
the  north,  and  urgent  in  promoting  the  conversion  of  the 
natives.  Addicted  In  his  earlier  years  to  the  principles 
of  his  instructors,  he  established  a  religious  system  of  the 


*  See  the  yerv  interesting  cir- 
cumstances in  Bed.  ii.  12.  Coifi 
(or,  in  the  southern  dialect,  Cceil) 
was  the  last  of  the  pagan  high- 
priests.  The  scene  was  at  God- 
mundham,  in  the  East-Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  So  great  was  the  suc- 
cess of  Paulinus  in  Deixa,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  was  employed  for 
thirty-six  days  in  baptizmg  on  one 
spot.    Bed.  11. 14. 

"*  Bed.  u.  20.  Paulinus,  with 
the  widowed  queen,  sought  refuge 
in  Kent.  He  succeeded  to  the  see 
of  Rochester. 

•  *  Misit  ad  majores  natu  Scotto- 
rum,  inter  quos  exuhms  baptismatis 

sacramenta consecutus  erat.' 

Bed.  ui.  3. 


*  Bed.  III.  3.  His  diocese  extend- 
ed as  far  as  Scotland,embracing  that 
of  York,  abandoned  by  PauUnus. 
York  did  not  regain  its  archiepis- 
copal  rank  till  735.  Saxon  Ckron, 
ad  an. 

*  '  Hcec  autem  dissonantia  pas- 
chaHs  obserrantis,  yivente  .£dano, 
patienter  ab  omnibus  tolerabatur, 
qui  patenter  intellexerant,  quia 
etsi  pascha  contra  morem  eorum 
[t. «.  the  Irish  party],  qui  ipsum 
miserant,  facere  non  potuit,  cpera 
tamen  Jidei,  pietcUia  et  dikctionit, 
juxia  morem  omnibus  Sanctis  con-- 
suetumf  diligenter  exequi  curavit.' 
Bed.  UI.  25. 
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Irish  (anti-Roman)  cast,  and  three  of  the  Mercian  prelates 
in  succession  owed  their  orders  to  the  Irish  Church. 

The  planting,  therefore,  of  the  Grospel  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  provinces  of  Britain    was  the  work  of  two  rival 
bands,  (1)  the  Roman^  aided  bj  their  converts  and  some 
teachers  out  of  Gaul,  (2)  the  Irish^  whom  the  conduct  of 
Augustine  and  his  party  had  estranged  from  their  com- 
munion.    K  we  may  judge  from  the  area  of  their  field 
of  action,  it  is  plain  that  the  Irish  were  the  larger  body : 
Pndommtmee  but  a  host  of  couspiriug  causcs*  gradually  resulted  in  the 
Itemeiumthe  Spread  and  ascendancy  of  Roman  modes  of  thought. 
jEngUmd,  The  ritual  and  other  differences,  obtaining  in  the  various 

kingdoms,  came  painfully  to  light  on  the  intermarriage  of 
the  princes;  and  it  was  an  occasion  of  this  sort'  that 
served  in  no  small  measure  to  shape  all  the  after^fortunes 
of  the  Church  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  The 
queen  of  Oswiu,  the  Northumbrian,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Kent,  and  with  Ealhfrith  her  son,*  the  co- 
regent,  she  was  warm  in  her  attachment  to  the  customs 
of  the  south.  Oswiu,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  in 
communion  with  the  Irish,  over  whom  he  had  placed  the 
energetic  Colman  as  the  third  bishop  of  Lindisfame.  The 
oo^fereneeat  coutrovcrsy  waxlug  hot  in  664,  Colman  was  invited  by 
WMthy,  664.  ^^  Ym^  to  a  synod  at  Streoneshealh  (the  Whitby  of  the 
Danes),  to  meet  the  objections  of  an  advocate  of  Rome, 
in  the  person  of  the  rising  Wilfrith.'  The  end  was,  that 
Oswiu  and  his  people,^  undermined  by  the  agents  of  the 


»  Bed.  in.  21. 

'  e,g.  The  political  predominance 
of  Wessez,  which  had  been  en- 
tirely Romanized  by  Birinus  and 
his  followers,  the  activity,  organi- 
zation, and  superior  intelligence  of 
the  Roman  missionaries  (such  as 
VSTilfrith),  the  apostolical  descent  of 
the  Roman  church  (one  of  the 
iedea  apo8toliete),  and  the  prestige 
it  had  borrowed  from,  the  Roman 
empire. 


'  Bed.  tTi.  26:  <  Unde  nonnun- 
quam  contiffisse  fertur  illis  tem- 
poribus,  ut  ois  in  anno  uno  pascha 
celebraretur.  Et  cum  rex  pascha 
dominictim  soltitis  jejuniis  faceret, 
tunc  regina  cUm  suis  persistens 
adhuc  in  jejunio  diem  Paltnanun 
celebraret 

*  Eddius,  Vit.  S.  Wajridi,  c.  vii. 
apud  Oale,  Scriptoret  xy, 

*  Bed.  III.  26. 

*  The  king  was  rfraid  lest  St. 
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qaeen,  and  dazzled  by  the  halo  which  encircled  (as  they   enoubh 
dreamt)  the  throne  of  the  *  chief  apostle',  went  over  to    ^^'°^^^^- 


the  Roman  party;  while  the  clergy,  who  were  alow  in  withdrawal 
complying  with  the  changes  of  the  court,  withdrew  from  ei^gy.  "* 
the  scene  of  conflict  into  Ireland.' 

But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Archbishop  Theodore  ^itmM  i^r 
(GGd—GSO)  that  the  frision  of  the  English  Christians  was 
complete.'  The  two  leading  rulers,  of  Northumbria  and 
Kent,  agreed  in  procuring  his  appointment,^  and  advancing 
his  designs  in  the  other  kingdoms.  Aided  by  a  Roman 
colleague  and  the  ever-active  Wilfiith,  he  was  able  to 
annihilate  the  Irish  school ;  and  while  giving  to  the  Church 
a  high  degree  of  culture,  he  was  binding  it  more  closely 
in  allegiance  to  the  popes.^^  At  his  death  the  island  had 
been  Romanized^  according  to  the  import  of  the  term  in 


Peter  should  finaUy  exclude  him 
from  heayen ;  and  after  his  decision 
in  behalf  of  Wilfrith,  •faverunt 
adaidentes  quique  sive  adstantes, 
majorea  cum  mediocribus.'    Ibid. 

^  Bed.  III.  26.  For  the  after-life 
of  Cohnan,  see  Bed.  it.  4.  Others, 
however,  like  Bishop  Cedd  (Chad), 
conformed  to  the  Roman  customs. 
Ibid,  The  next  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fame,  Tuda,  had  been  educated  in 
the  wuth  of  Ireland,  where  it  seems 
that  the  customs  in  dispute  re- 
sembled those  of  Rome.  Bed.  ib, 
cf.  in.  3  (p.  175,  A,  in  Monument, 
Briton,'),  This  conformity  was  af- 
terwards increased  by  the  labours 
of  Adamnan  (687—704),  v.  16; 
and  finally  established  at  lona,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Irish  party  (716 
— 729)  ;  the  Britons  still  persisting 
in  their  course :  t.  22. 

*  Bed.  IV.  2 :  '  Isque  primUs 
erat  in  archiepiscopis,  cui  omnia 
AngUjrum  eecleaia  manus  dare  con- 
aenttret*. 

»  Deusdedit  died  Nov.  28,  644, 
and  after  a  vacancy  of  two  or  three 
years  Oswiu  and  Ecgberht  sent  a 
presbyter,  Wigheard,  elected  by  the 
churcA  of  Canterbury,  for  consecra- 


tion at  the  Roman  see.  Wigheard 
died  at  Rome ;  and  after  some  cor- 
respondence 'with  the  two  chief 
kings  of  England,  Vitalian  sent,  at 
their  request  (Bed.  in.  29;  iv.  1), 
a  prelate  for  the  vacant  see. 

*®  One  of  his  measures  was  to 
impugn  the  orders  of  the  Irish  and 
the  British  clergy:  *  Qui  ordinati 
sunt  Scottorum  vel  Brittonum  epis- 
cupi,  qui  in  pascha  vel  tonsura 
catholicee  non  sunt  adunati  eccle- 
sis,  iterum  a  catholico  episcopo 
manus  impositione  confirmentur.' 
AnglO'Saxott  Lmws,  &c  ed.  Thorpe, 
II.  64. 

"  Bed.  IV.  2.  He  was  seconded 
in  673  by  a  synod  held  at  Hertford ; 
WQkins,  C<mci7.i.43.  The  English 
sees  at  the  close  of  the  present  pe- 
riod were  the  following:  Province 
of  Canterbury —{l)  Lichfield,  (2) 
Leicester,  (3)  Lincoln  (Sidnaces- 
ter),  (4)  Worcester,  (6)  Hereford, 
(6)  Sherborne.  (7)  Winchester,  (8) 
Elmham,  (9)  Dunwich,  (10)  Lon- 
don, (11)  Rochester,  (12)  Selsey. 
Province  of  York — (1)  Hexham, 
(2)  Lindisfame,  (3)  Whiterne. 
Kemble,  Anfflo-Saxons,  ii.  861|  362. 
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ENGLISH    the  seventh  century:  but  the  freer  Bpirit  of  the  Early 
Church  still  lingered  in  the  north..    When,  for  example, 


^^^  '   ^  '-^  an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  mandates  of  the  pope, 

eiaimt.  ^  distinguished  from  his  fatherly  advice,  he  met  with  a 

vigorous  repulse^  from  two  successive  kings,  assisted  by 

their  clergy,  who   thus  stand  at  the  head   of  a  line  of 

champions  in  the  cause  of  English  freedom. 


IN  GERMANY  AND  PARTS  ADJACENT. 

Although  the  cross  had  long  been  planted,  here  and 
there,*  in  the  heart  of  the  German  forests,  as  well  as  in 
the  cities  which  had  owned  the  Roman  sceptre,  it  was 
not  till  the  present  period  that  religion  could  obtain  a 
lasting  basis  and  could  organize  the  German  Church.  The 
founding  of  the  work  was  due  to  foreign  immigration. 
infiuaue  of  Ireland  was  at  this  time  conspicuous  for  its  light :'  it  was 
full  of  conventual  houses,  where  the  learning  of  the  west 
had  taken  rcfiige,  and  from  which,  as  from  missionary 
schools,  the  Gospel  was  transmitted  far  and  near. 


Ireland  m  tht 
eauBt  of 
miMioiw. 


*  When  Wilfrith,  on  his  deposi- 
tion firom  his  see,  brought  his 
ffrievance  to  the  pope,  the  sentence 
in  his  fayour  (March  27.  680)  was 
BO  far  from  reversing  the  decision 
at  home,  that  on  his  return  Ecg- 
frith  of  Northumbria  threw  him 
into  prison,  and  afterwards  ba- 
nished him.  Bed.  rv.  12,  13: 
Williel.Malme8bur.  de  Oett,  Pontif, 
p.  264,  apud  Scriptores  post  Bedam, 
ed.  SaTille.  Aldfrith,  on  a  hke 
occasion,  haying  readmitted  him 
into  the  kingdom,  was  no  less  op- 
posed to  his  Romanising  conduct. 
Haying  made  a  fresh  appeal  to 
Rome,  and  obtained  from  JohnVI. 
a  fayourable  sentence  (in  704,  see 
Vit,  S.  Wilfrid,  c.  48—62),  the 
bearers  of  it  to  the  king  were  ad- 
dressed in  the  foUowing  tenns: 
*Se  quidem  legatorum  personis, 
qnodessent  et  yita  grayes  et  aspectu 
honorabilesi  honorem  utparentibus 


deferre,  cseterum  aasentum  legationi 
omnino  abnueret  quod  esset  contra 
rationem  homini  jam  bis  a  toto 
Anglorum  concilio  damnato  propter 
qiuelibet  apottolica  acripta  commu- 
nicare.'  Malmesbur.  ubi  tup.  267. 
A  compromise,  however,  was  ef- 
fected at  his  death,  and  Wilfrith 
was  transferred  to  another  see. 

'  See  an  interesting  account  of 
the  labours  of  Seyerinus  and  other 
solitaries  in  Neander,  C.  U.  y.  33 
seq.  Bohn's  ed. 

*  'Hibemiaquocateryatimistinc 
lectoresclassibusadyecticonfLuunt.' 
A  sayine  of  Aldhelm,  the  contem- 
porary of  Theodore  ;  TJssher's  Epist, 
Hibeni,  p.  27.  '  Antiquo  tempore', 
says  Alcuin  at  the  end  of  the  next 
centoiy,  '  doctisainii  solebant  ma- 
ffistxi  de  Hibemia,Britanniam,  Gal- 
uam,  Italiam  venire  et  multos  per 
ecdesias  Christi  feciase  profectus/ 
Ep.ccxxi:  0pp.  z.  285 ;  Ratisb.  1 777. 
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The  leader  of  the  earliest  band  who  issued  to  the    oerman 
succour  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  the  ardent  Co- 


lumbanus/  (reared  in  the  Irish  monastery  of  Bangor).  ^^^^^ 
With  twelve  young  men,  as  his  companions,  he  crossed  690— 615; 
over  into  Qaul,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century ;  but  the 
strictness  of  his  Rule'  having  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
the  native  clergy,  and  at  length  to  the  Burgundian  court,' 
he  was  compelled  to  migrate  into  Switzerland  (610), 
working  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich  and  next  at 
Bregenz.  From  thence  in  613  he  was  driven  over  the 
Italian  frontier,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
where  he  died  in  615.  Columbanus  was  attached  to  the 
cnstoms  of  his  mother-church,  and  the  struggle  we  have 
noticed  in  the  case  of  England  was  repeated  in  his  life- 
time. The  freedom  of  his  language  to  the  Roman  bishops^ 
is  a  proof  that  he  paid  no  homage  to  their  see,  though 
his  final  residence  in  Italy  appears  to  have  somewhat 
modified  his  tone.  He  had  a  noble  fellow-worker  in  his 
countryman,  Gallus,'  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  St.  ^^^^^* 
Grail,  who,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  native  dialects, 
promoted  the  conversion  of  the  Swiss  and  Swabians, 
till  640. 

Yet  these  were  only  drops  in  a  long  stream  of  missions 
that  was  now  bearing  on  its  bosom,  far  and  near,  the 

*  S«e  a  life  of  him  by  Jonas,  a  faciwn  IV.,  where  he  administers 
monk  of  his  foundation  at  Bobbio,  some  salutary  warnings  to  the 
in  MabUlon,  Acta  Sonet.  Ord,  Be-  Church  of  Rome.  In  one  passage 
nedict,  san:.  n.  pp.  2 — 26.  he  admits  that  a  church,  instructed 

'  Among  his  other  works  in  JBi-  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 

bUoih,  Pairum,  ed.  Galland,  torn,  honoured  by  their  tombs,  is  worthy 

XII.;  cf.  Neander,  C.  H,  in.  41,  42.  of  all  deference ;  but  he  reserves  the 

*  Three  great  settlements  had  first  rank  for  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
grown  out  m  his  labours  in  Gaul,  salem :  Koma  orbis  terrarum  caput 
the  monasteries  of  Luzeuil,  Fon-  est  ecdesiarum,  salva  loci  dominiem 
tenay  (Fontame),  and  Anegrey ;  remtrrectionu  ntigulari  prarogtUiva, 
besides  the  impulse  he  had  giyen  §  10. 

to  religion  generally.  "  The  Life  of   Gallus,    in    its 

7  S^  one  to  Gregory  the  Great,  oldest  form,  is  printed  in  the  Mih- 

Oregor.  EpUt,  lib.  ix.  ep.  127.    A  nument,  German.  Histor.,  tom.  ii. 

more  important  testimony  is  sup-  6 — 31,    ed.  Perta. :    cf.  Neander, 

plied  by  his  fifth  letter,  ad  Boni"  y.  47—49. 
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elements  of  future  greatness  and  the  tidings  of  salvation. 
At  the  end  of  the  Sries  of  evangelists,  cStributed  from 
Ireland,  one  of  the  more  conspicuous  was  Kilian^  (660—689), 
who  maj  be  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  Franconia,  or  at 
least  as  the  second  founder  of  its  faith.  The  centre  of 
his  labours  was  at  Wlirzburg,  where  some  traces  of  the 
Irish  culture  are  surviving  at  this  day/ 

Meanwhile  the  ardour  of  the  native  Christians  was 
enlisted  in  the  spreading  of  the  German  Church.  Thus, 
a  Frankish  synod,  in  613,  wakened  to  a  sense  of  duty  by 
the  earnest  Columbanus,  made  an  effort  to  evangelize  the 
neighbouring  heathen.'  Enuneran,*  a  prelate  out  of  Aqni- 
tania,  and  Ruprecht'  of  Worms,  left  their  sees  in  the 
seventh  century  to  share  in  the  holy  conquest  now  ad- 
vancing on  all  sides.  By  them,  and  the  Frank  Corbinian, 
the  foundations  of  a  church  were  laid,  not  only  in  Bavaria, 
but  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Pannonia. 
A  multitude  of  sources  were  thus  opened  for  the  speedy 
propagation  of  the  faith  in  the  whole  of  southern  Grermany. 

In  the  north,  where  the  pagan  system'  had  a  firmer 
hold  upon  the  people,  the  promoters  of  the  Gospel  were 
continually  resisted.  Notwithstanding,  zealous  bishops 
like  Eligius'  won  their  way  in  the  midst  of  the  savage 

*  The  oldest  account  of  him  is 
printed  in  Kleinmaym's  Naehrich- 
ten  van  Jttvavia  (the  ancient  Salz- 
burg). A  Life  also  of  Corbinian 
ma^  be  seen  in  Meichelbeck's  Hist. 
Fruinff,  (Freiaingen),  torn.  i.  p.  1 
sq.  ed.  1724. 

'  For  a  good  account  of  paganism 
in  those  regions,  see  Mone's  G0- 
iehiehte  de$  HeidentkmM  in  noref- 
lichen  Evropa,  Leipzig,  1823 ;  and 
J.  Orimm's  Deutsche  Mythologies 
Gottingen,  1844. 

7  Or  St.  Eloy  (bom  588,  died 
669),  appointed,  in  641,  bishop  of 
Toumay  and  No^ron.  See  an  in- 
teresting Life  of  him  by  a  pupil,  in 


^  See  a  Life  of  him  in  Canisius, 
Led,  Antiq,  iii.  175—179,  ed.  Bas- 
nage ;  also  a  Pauio  SS,  Kiliani  et 
Soeiorwn  ^,  ibid.  180—182. 

'  Lappenberg,  Ang.^Sax,,  i.  183. 

'  They  made  choice  of  abbot 
Eustacius,  the  successor  of  Colum- 
banus at  Luzeuil,  for  the  director  of 
the  mission.  See  his  Life  by  Jonas, 
the  monk  of  Bobbio,  in  MabUlon's 
Acta  Sanct,  Ord,  Benediet^  saec.  ii. 
pp.  116—123:  one  also  of  A^  (St. 
Aile),  a  companion  of  Eustacius,  ib, 
pp.  316—326,  cf.  Neander,  C.  H, 
61—53. 

*  Life  in  Canisius,  Lect,  Antiq, 
III.  94  sq.,  though  from  its  date 
(the  tenth  or  eleventh  century)  it 
is  not  trustworthy  throughout. 


D'Achery's  ^jneilegtum^   tom.  xi., 
and  Dr.  Maitland'a  Dorifc  -Agee^  pp. 
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Frieslanders,  whose  empire  at  the  opening  of  this  period    gebman 
had  extended  also  to  the  Netherlands.    There,  it  is  true,   ^*^""^^- 
religion  had  been  planted  long  before,  but  the  inroads  of 
those  heathen  tribes  had  left  scarcely  any  vestige  of  the 
Church.     The  sword  of  Dagobert  I.,  who  wrested  many 
districts  from  their  grasp,  had  made  a  way  for  the  recon- 
version of  Bataida  (628—638),  while  missionaries  out  of^^'MA"^'- 
England  afterwards  engaged  to  soften  and  evangelize  the  ^^^^^hj^  ^^ 
barbarous  invaders.    Ground  was  already  broken  by  the  *<^' 
enterprising  Wilfrith,'  who,  in  his  flight  from  his  diocese 
in  677,  was  driven  to  the  coast  of  Friesland,  where  he 
seems  to  have  reaped  a  harvest  of  conversions. 

His  work  was  resumed  by  Willebrord,"*  an  Englishman,  Wtuorard 
who,  though  a  student  for  twelve  years  in  Ireland,^^  was 
marked,  like  the  other  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  period,  by  the 
warmth  of  his  devotion  to  the  Roman  see.^"  The  field  of 
his  principal  success  was  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilteburg 
(Trajectum  =  Utrecht),  where  he  died,  after  a  long  episco- 
pate, in  739  or  741.  He  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  in 
his  labours  by  Wulfram,"  bishop  of  Sens,  who  migrated  wuij^am. 
with  some  attendants  into  Friesland;  and  the  work  was 
enlarged  by  a  native,  Wursing,**  as  well  as  by  other  pupils  wunmg, 

101  sq.    Eligius  was  preceded  by  sacne  lectionis  magistros,  AitoniB 

Amandus,  ordained  (630)  without  multorum   populorum   prsedicator 

a  diocese  (episcopus  regionarius)  to  erudlebatur.       Vit,   S,  Willebrord, 

labour  in   the  neighN)xirhood   of  ^b.  i.  c.  14. 

Ghent  and  Antwerp,  but  appointed  "  He  yisited  the  pope  in  692, 

in  646  to  the  see  of  Mastricht  (Tra-  '  ut  cum  ejus  licentia  et  benedic- 

jectmn),  where  he  died  in  679.  Life  tione    desideratum    evanselizandi 

in  Mabillon's  Acta  Bened,  saec.  ii.  gentibuB  opus  iniret.'    Bed.  vt.  11. 

Ckmtemporary  with  him  was  Au-  la  696  he  was  sent  by  Pepin  of 

domar  (St.  Omer),  out  of  the  Irish  Heristal,    who  as  mayor  of   the 

monastery  at  Luxeuil,  who  preached  Frankish  palace  had  subdued  some 

from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bou-  of  the  Frieslanders,  to  be  ordained, 

logne  as  £Ar  as  the  Scheldt.  by  the  pope,  archbishop  of  that 

*  Florent.  Wigom,  ad  an.  677 :  region.     Ibid :    cf.  Annalet  Xan- 

£ddiu8,  Vii,Wilf,  c.  xxyf>-xxYiii.  tense*  (in  Pertz),  A.n.  694. 

^  His  Life  was  written  by  Al-  ^  Life  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for 

coin;  0pp.  tom.ii.  183 sq.  ed.  1777 :  March  20,  ed.  Bolland. 

but  a  still  older  account  of  his  la-  ^*  See  the  interesting  account  of 

bours  IB  in  Bede,  Hist.  Ecc,  y.  10  sq.  him  in  the  Vit.  S,  Liudgeri^  c.  1 — 4 : 

'^  '  Ibique  duodecim  annis  inter  apud  Monwn.  Qerman,  ed.  Pertz, 

ezixnios    aimul   pise  religionis   et  ii.  406,  406. 
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of  WUlebrord ;  one  of  whom,  Swithberht/  in  the  life-time 
.  of  his  master,  appears  to  have  penetrated  even  into  Prussia. 
But  meanwhile  a  fresh  actor  had  come  forward  in  the 
same  hopeful  cause.  This  was  a  Devonshire-man,  Winfiith, 
who,  under  the  title  BONIFACIUS,*  is  known  as  the  apostle 
of  Thuringia,  and  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts. 
He  was  to  Germany  what  Theodore  had  been  to  England, 
binding  all  the  members  of  the  Churcli  together,  and  im- 
parting to  it  new  stability  and  life.  Crossing  over  into 
Friesland  (715),  he  joined  himself  to  Willebrord  at  Utrecht ; 
but,  retreating,  for  some  cause  or  other,  to  his  native 
country,  he  remained  in  his  cloister  at  Nuitshell  two  years. 
He  then  went  to  Rome,  commended"  to  the  pope  by  Daniel 
of  Winchester,  and  in  719  was  formally  deputed*  by  Gre- 
gory II.  '  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  savage  Germans' 
eastward  of  the  Rhine.  The  first  fruits  of  his  zeal  were 
gathered  in  Thuringia;  but  news  out  of  Friesland  drew 
him  thither,  and  he  taught  for  three  years  in  conjunction 
with  Willebrord.*  His  next  missionary  station  (722)  was 
at  Amdneburg,  in  Upper  Hessia,  chosen  with  the  hope 
of  converting  the  Hessians,  and  after  them  the  Saxons. 
Summoned  by  the  pope,  who  had  heard  of  his  success,  he 
undertook  a  second  journey  to  Rome  (723),  where,  together 
with  the  name  of  Bonifacius,*  he  received  ordination  as 
a  missionary  bishop,  and  made  himself,  by  oath,  the  vassal 
of  the  Roman  Church.     He  was  thus  armed  with  a  new 


^  Bed.  ▼.  11.  He  also  mentions 
(c.  10)  a  mission  of  two  English 
brothers,  Niger  Hewald  and  ^bus 
Hewald,  who  perished  in  their  at- 
tempt to  evangelize  the  foreign 
Saxons  (proyinciam  antiquorum 
Soxonum). 

'  The  best  life  of  him  is  that  by 
a  presbyter,  Willibald :  Pertz'sil/o- 
mentii,  ii.  334  seq.       '  Ibid.  §  14. 

*  Bonifacii  Epitt  ii.;  i.  26,  ed. 
Giles.  But  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
found respect  for  the  pa]^  chair. 


his  independent  spirit  more  than 
once  breaks  out  in  the  course  of 
his  correspondence.  Thus  in  742 
he  quotes  the  tradition  of  his  na- 
tive land,  as  reckoned  from  Augus- 
tine, against  the  practice  of  the 
ruling  pope,  Ep,  xlix,  p.  103 ;  and 
it  is  dear  from  the  same  letter 
(p.  106)  that  he  did  not  allow  the 
right  of  any  pope  to  dispense  with 
the  '  decreta  canonum.' 

»  Vit,  i  16. 

•§21. 
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anthority;  and,  seconded  in  many  cases  by  the  civil  power/    oekican 
was  able  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  operations,  and  to 


bear  down  all  opponents,  whether  heathen,  or  disciples  of 
the  freer  Christian  school,^  that  had  its  birth  in  Ireland.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  constant  in  imparting,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  the  salutary  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Famed 
for  his  preaching,*  his  difiusion  of  the  Scriptures,^^  and  his 
zeal  in  the  founding  of  monastic  schools,  which  he  fed  by  •«•  Thunntfia, 
a  number  of  auxiliaries"  from  England,  his  work  could 
not  fail  to  prosper  in  a  neighbourhood  which  was  the  field 
of  his  missionary  zeal  for  no  less  than  fifteen  years.  In 
783  he  is  said  to  have  baptized  a  hundred  thousand  na- 
tives." A  third  visit  to  Rome  (738)  resulted  in  his  mission 
to  Bavaria,  where  he  laboured  in  the  twofold  task  of*»^«"^- 
oi^anizing  the  Church,  and  counteracting  a  large  class  of 
teachers,  who,  here  as  in  Thuringia,  were  opposed  to  *  the 
tradition  of  the  Roman  see."'    With  the  sanction  of  the 


''  '  Tuo  conamine  et  Caroli  prm' 
tipi»\  was  the  language  of  pope 
Gregorr  III.  to  Boniface  (Oct.  29, 
739) :  Boni&cii  Opp,  ed.  Qiles,  i.  97 ; 
yet  the  power  of  Charles  Martel 
was  not  uniformly  on  the  side  of 
the  missionaries.  It  was  only  under 
Pepin  and  Carloman  that  aoniSace 
could  feel  himself  supreme. 

^  There  are  many-  traces  of  this 
eailj  proteMtatUiMm  in  the  records  of 
his  preaching:  e,g,  in  a  letter  of 
Gregory  III.  to  the  bishops  of  Ba- 
yaria  and  Alemmania,  after  urging 
them  to  adopt  the  Roman  uses,  as 
taught  by  Boniface,  he  warned 
them  to  reject '  et  gentilitatis  ritum 
et  doctrinam,  vtl  venientittm  Bri' 
toman,  vel  faUorum  aacerdoium,  et 
hsereticorum«  aut  undecunque  sint.' 
Bonifacii,  Opp.  i.  96 :  cf.  Neander, 
▼.  67  {and  note).  Boniface  himself 
(ep.  zii.)  draws  a  gloomy  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  clergy  and  de- 
plores his  inability  to  hold  com- 
munion with  them.  The  married 
priests  he  alwa^  characterized  as 
'  fomicarii',  which  may  help  us  to 


judge  more  truly  of  his  other 
grieyous  charges. 

'  '  EvangeUca  etiam  doctrina 
adeo  praicipuus  eztitit,  ut  apos- 
tolorum  tempora  in  ejus  pne<uca- 
tione  laudares/  Anndiea  Xantenses, 
A.D.  752. 

*  Epp.  xyi,  XIX. 

"  WnUbald,  Vit.  S.  Bonifat, 
}23. 

■*  Such  was  the  report  that  had 
reached  Gregory  HI,  Oct.  29,  739: 
Bonif.  Opp.  t.  96.  His  feUing  of 
an  oak,  which  had  long  been  sa- 
cred to  Thor,  made  a  yery  deep 
impression.    Vit.  Bonif,  {  22,  23. 

"  Bonif.  Ep,  XLyf.:  Opp.  i.  97. 
He  found  only  one  trustworthy 
bishop  in  the  whole  proyince,  and 
of  him  (Ylyilus)  the  pope  s^aks 
but  dubiously :  '  Hie  si  ahquid 
ezcedit  contra  canonicam  rcgulam, 
doce  et  corri^e  eum  juzta  Romanie 
ecclesiffi  traditionem,  quam  a  nobis 
accepisti.'  Ibid.  The  following  is 
the  account  giyen  by  Willibald 
( &  28)  of  the  state  of  reugion  there : 
*  VeiBeque  fidei  et  religioms  sacra- 
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duke  of  Bayftria,  his  territory  was  ^stributed  afresh  into 
the  dioceses  of  Salzburg,  Begensburg  (Ratisbon),  Freis- 

/oMMi*  MMToi  ingen,  and  Passau:^  and  the  death  of  Charles  Martel,' 
which  foUowed  soon  after  the  return  of  Boniface  (741}, 
allowed  him  to  advance  more  freelj  with  his  centralizbg 
projects.  In  742,  the  fomiding  of  the  bishoprics'  of  Wtlrz- 
bm^,  Erfiirt,  and  Buraburg  (in  Hesna],  to  which  Eich- 
stadt  maj  be  added,  conduced  to  the  same  result.  He 
was  now  also  urged  by  Carloman  himself  to  revive  the 
action  of  the  Frankish  synods,  which  had  long  been  dift- 
oontinued:^  and  presiding  at  the  first  of  them  (744),  in  his 
capacity  of  papal  vicar,^  he  took  the  lead  in  promotbg 
what  he  deemed  '  a  reformation  of  the  Church.'*  One  of 
the  leaders  of  the  school  whom  Boniface  had  strongly 
reprehended  was  a  Frankish  bishop,  Adelbert,^  belonging 

^SmiuI  to  the  anti-Roman  party.  He  was  revered  by  the  people 
as  a  saint,  though  much  that  is  imputed  to  him  savours 
of  tiie  mystic,  and  betokens  an  ill-regulated  mind.     On  the 


nmdt  in  th» 
Chmrck, 


Omtrovergy 
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XDenta  renoyayit,  et  destructores 
ecclefdarumpopulique  perrenores 
abigebat.  Quorum  alii  pridem  falso 
fie  episcopatua  gradu  pnetulerunt, 
alii  etiam  presb^teratua  ae  officio 
deputabant,  alii  hiec  atque  alia 
innumerabilia  fingentea,  xnaena  ex 
parte  populum  aeduxerunt  :  eft 
Annale*  XoninuM,  ad  an.  762,  and 
Aventinufi,  Annales  Boiortan,  264, 
ed.  Qundling. 

1  VU,  Boni/ae,  $  28. 

*  Ep,  xux.  p.  101 ;  VU,  §  31. 

*  He  had  patronized  what  Boni- 
face deacribea  aa  the  'falae',  '  erro- 
neoua',  'achiamatical  prieata'  (?  the 
oldFrankiah  clergy).  See  e.g.  Bo- 
nif.  Epitt,  XII ;  but  they  were  now 
driyenfrom  the  court  at  the  instance 
of  pope  Zachariaa :  lb,  Ep,  xltiii  : 
cf.  Ep,  LIT.  p.  116 :  Lx.  p.  127. 

«  Ep,  XLix.  p.  102. 

'  He  had  xeceiyed  the  pallium 
as  early  aa  732,  Vit.  {  23,  but  waa 
atill  without  a  fixed  metropolifl. 


*  The  aim  of  pope  Zachariaa  in 
advocating  a  yearly  aynod  may  be 
aeen  in  Bonif.  Ep,  xlviii.  In  a 
letter  addreased  (Nov.  6,  743)  to 
Boniface  himaelf  (Ep.  lv.),  he 
apeaka  of  hia  anxiety  'pro  aduna- 
tione  et  refbrmatione  ecclesiarum 
Chriati*,  and  chargea  his  vicar  '  ut 
^quse  reporeris  contra  Chriatianam. 
'rcligionem,  vel  canonum  instituta 
ibidem  detineri,  ad  normam  recti- 
tudinia  studeas  reformare*.  See 
also  a  remarkable  letter  of  Boni- 
face (a.d.  746)  to  Cuthbert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  {Ep.  lxiii.), 
where  he  urges  the  necessity  of  a 
reformation  in  England.  Hia  letter 
led  the  way  to  the  'reforming' 
aynod  of  Cloveshoe  0  Cliff,  in  Kent) , 
which  waa  held  in  747 :  Wilkina, 
Condi.  I.  94. 

7  WiUib.  Vit.  Bonif.  §  29 :  alao 
an  account  in  a  aeoond  L^e  of 
Sonifaee  in  Pertz,  ii.  364;  Bonif. 
0pp.  II.  40—46 :  cf.  Walch,  HUt. 
der  KtUere^en^  x.  46  aq. 
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doit  of  Ub  rival,  Boniface,  who  had  secured  his  condemna- 
tion* at  Soisaons  (744),  he  was  excommunicated'  bj  a 
Boman  synod  in  745,  together  with  a  fellow-bishop,  Cle- 
ment. The  latter  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of 
Ireland,  his  native  country,  and  had  there  imbibed  an 
eztenave  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  but  the  tone  of 
his  theology,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  sceptical  and 
indevout.** 

The  silencing  of  these  opponents  left  the  missionary  Xa<^  nee*  o/ 
course  of  Boniface  almost  wholly  unobstructed :  but  his  own  (744-755)* 
anxieties  increased  as  he  was  verging  to  his  end.  Disap- 
pointed in  the  hope  of  placing  his  metropolitical  chair  at 
Cologne  (744),  where  he  would  have  been  near  to  his  Frie- 
nan  converts,  he  was,  on  the  deposition^^  of  Grewillieb,  con- 
struned^  to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz  (Moguntia). 
He  there  found  a  more  definite  field  of  duty  in  748.  One 
of  the  latest  acts  in  his  eventful  life  was  the  part  he  took 
(751)  in  favour  of  Pepin,  who  superseded  his  imbecile 
master,  Childeric  IIL  Boniface,  at  the  instance  of  the 
pope,  administered  the  rite  of  unction.  The  measures  he 
had  taken  to  secure  his  conquests  were  now  rapidly  com- 
pleted, and  in  755  he  set  out,  with  a  large  band  of  fellow- 
workmen,  for  the  scene  of  his  early  enterprise  in  Friesland ; 
where,  after  preaching  to  the  heathen  tribes  with  eminent 
success,  he  died  as  a  martyr  at  the  age  of  seventy-five". 


•  C(meil.  ed.  Labb.  ti.  1552. 

*  Ibid.  TI.  1556.  Zacharias,  two 
Tean  later,  was  induced  in  spite  of 
baiuhce  to  reopen  the  question, 
and  summoned  both  Adelbert  and 
Clonent  to  hia  own  court  at  Home, 
but  the  issue  is  not  known  exactly. 
Neander,  C.  H.  v.  77—86. 

^  *  Per  suam  stultitiam  sane- 
toruni  patrum  scripta  respuit,  Tel 
onmia  syoodaUa  acta  pam  pendit, 
ete.',  Bonif.  Opp,  ii.  46.  Among 
other  errors  he  is  said  to  haTe 
tau^^  *  mnlta  horribilia  de  predes- 
1anatfl>"i'  Dei  oontraria  fidei  ca- 


tholicie'.  J^.  LTii.  p.  123.  Boni- 
face found  other  adTersaries  in  two 
Irishmen,  Samson  (Ep.  lxxi.  p. 
171)  and  Virgilius  {Ibid.  pp.  172 
sq.)  :  but  the  latter  was  acquitted 
by  the  pope,  and  died  bishop  of 
Salzburg. 

"  Pertz  II.  354. 

^  See  the  Letter  of  Zacharias, 
Bonif,  Epist,  lxxi.  p.  174. 

»  WiUibald,  Vit,  Bonif.  §38-87. 
The  day  of  hijB  death  was  June  5 ; 
the  place,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bordne  (Bordau),  not  far  from 
Dockingen.     His  remains,    with 
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A  man  with  his  strength  of  character,  his  learning,  and 
his  saintly  life,  could  not  fail  to  have  attracted  a  number 
of  disciples.  One  of  them,  Gregory,*  as  abbot  of  Utrecht, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  missionary-college,  and  at  the  same 
time  assiduous  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  conversion  of 
the  Frieslanders.  Another  of  die  more  remarkable  was 
the  abbot  Sturm,'  who  had  been  also  trained  under  the 
eye  of  Boniface,  and  stationed  in  a  monastery  at  Fulda, 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  romantic  founder.'  Aided  by 
no  less  than  four  thousand  inmates,  he  was  able  to  dis- 
seminate the  arts,  and  augment  the  conveniences  of  life, 
while  he  softened  the  ferocious  spirit  of  his  neighbours. 

With  some  casual  exceptions,^  the  evangelizing  of  the 
German  tribes  was  hitherto  conducted  on  pacificatory  priiv- 
ciples,"  like  those  which  had  prompted  and  consolidated 
the  first  missions  of  the  Chuix^h.  A  fresh  plan,  however, 
was  now  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  rude  and  warlike 
Saxons'  (from  the  Baltic  to  the  confines  of  Thuringia  and 
Hessia).  Fierce  as  they  were  in  their  hatred  of  the  Gospel, 
the  repugnance  would  be  naturally  embittered  by  the  me- 


thoee  of  his  feUow-martyrs,  being 
rescued  by  the  ChriBtians,  were 
interred  at  Fulda,  his  fiiTOurite 
monastery. 

^  A  Life  of  him  was  written  by 
hispupilLiudgeTyin^c^  Sanct.Ora. 
Bened,  Ssc.  iii.  p.  ii.  319  sq.  The 
way  in  which  he  was  fascinated  by 
the  zealous  missionftnr  is  most  strik- 
ingly narrated.  Though  not  a 
pupil  of  Boniface,  Wilhbald,  the 
eany  English  traveller,  was  or- 
dained by  him  in  739 ;  and  after 
a  short  mission  to  Thuringia,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Eichstadt, 
one  of  the  dioceses  formed  by  Bo- 
niface. See  the  interesting  Life  of 
WUlibald,  by  a  nun  of  Heidenheim, 
in  Act.  Sand,  Ord,  Bened,  stec.  iii. 
p.  ii.  365  sq. 

'  Life  by  his  pupU,  Eigile,  in 
"Pertz's  Monwnent,Germ,  xi.  365  sq. 


»  Ibid.  p.  367. 

^  e.  g.  The  case  of  Amandus  in 
Belgium,  who  procured  an  order 
from  the  Frankish  monarch,  com- 
pelling all  persons  to  submit  to 
baptism.  Boniface  also  invoked 
the  'patrocinium  principis  Fran- 
corum  ;  but  his  aim  was  to  quell 
irregularities  among  the  clergy 
and  religious  orders.  Epi$t,  zii. 
p.  39. 

^  See  the  excellent  advice  given 
to  BonifEice  by  Daniel  of  Winches- 
ter.   Bonif.  £p.  xiT. 

*  Boniface  had  been  already 
urged  to  undertake  this  mission  in 
the  years  723, 733;  £/p.  ix,  xxviii; 
and  even  earlier  (690 — 740)  some 
impression  had  been  made  on  the 
Saxons  bj  the  labours  of  Lebwin, 
a  Yorkshire  monk.  See  his  Life 
in  Pertz,  ii.  361  sq. 
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dimn  through  which  it  was  presented  to  their  notice :  for 
they  viewed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  Frankish  teacher,  as  an 
agent  for  promoting  their  political  depression.  He  came 
in  the  wake  of  invading  hosts,  by  which  Charlemagne  was 
endeavouring  to  effect  their  subjugation  (772—804):  and 
although  numbers  of  them  did  accept  the  ritual  of  the 
Church,  it  is  doubtful  if  in  many  cases  they  were  not 
influenced  by  unworthy  motives/  Alcuin,  at  the  impulse  Omofed  »y 
of  his  Christian  feelings,  would  have  fain  placed  a  check^  row. 
on  the  rigour  of  the  Franks.  But  his  protests  were  un- 
heeded; Charlemagne  still  persisting  in  his  plan  of  breaking 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Saxons  by  forcing  the  con- 
version of  the  vanquished,  and  establishing  himself  on  the 
basis  of  the  Church.^  A  long  and  bloody  war,  attended 
by  an  edict"  of  the  Fra^jkish  court,  which  made  the  re- 
jection of  the  Gospel  a  capital  offence,  resulted  in  the 
permanent  disarming  of  the  Saxons  and  their  annexation 
to  the  Western  Church."    A  way  was  in  the  mean  time 


^  *Coxigregato  tarn  0  turn)  grand! 
exercitu  [a.d.  772],  ixiTOcato  ChriBti 
nomine,  Saxoniam  profectiu  est, 
adsumtis  unirersis  sacerdotibiis, 
abbatibus,  presbyteria,  et  omnibus 
orthodoxis  atque  fidei  cultoribuB, 
ut  gentem  que  ab  initio  mundi 
dannonum  Tinculis  fuerat  obligata, 
doctrinis  sacris  mite  et  suave 
Chzisti  jiunim  credendo  subire  fe- 
ciaaent.  Quo  cum  rex  pervenisset, 
partim  6e//M,  partim  nuuionibua^ 
partim  etiam  munerUnUf  maxima 
ex  parte  gentem  illam  ad  fidem 
Chnsti  convertit*.  Yit.  Stuimi, 
L  c.  p.  376 :  of.  Alcuin.  Epist.  in. 
ad  Colcum  Lectorem  in  Scotia :  0pp. 
I.  6,  ed.  Ratisbon.  1777. 

^  Epist.  xxxvii.  ad  Megenfridum 
(a  privy-councillor  of  Charle- 
magne). Of  many  striking  passases 
this  may  be  a  sample:  'Fides 
quoque,  aicut  sanctus  ait  Augua- 
tinns,  res  est  voluntaria,  non  ne- 
eessaria.  Attrahi  poterit  homo  in 
fidem«  fkon  eogi,    Oogi  poteris  ad 


baptismum,  sed  non  projicit  fidei. 
Nisi  infantilis  etas  aliorum  peccata 
obnoxia  aliorum  confessione  salvari 
poterit.  Perfects  statis  vir  pro  se 
respondeat,  quid  credat  aut  quid 
cupiat.  £t  si  fallaciter  fidem  pro- 
fitetur,  veraciter  salutem  non  ha- 
bebit.  TJnde  et  pnedicatores  pa- 
ganorum  populum  paci/icis  verbis 
et  prudentiiua  fidem  docere  debent.' 
0pp.  1.  50 :  see  also  his  letter  (Ep. 
Lxxx.)  written  to  Charlemagne  him- 
self:  I.  117. 

*  The  chief  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments were  at  Osnabriick,  Miin- 
ster,  Paderbom,  Verden,  Minden, 
and  Selieenstadt.  The  last  see  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Halber- 
Btadt. 

^  See  the  Capitulare  de  Partibua 
Saxoni4g,  i.  261,  in  Baluze's  Co- 
pitul,  Reg,  Fran.,  Paris.  1677 :  and 
cf.  Schrockh's  Kirchen*  Geachiehte, 
XIX.  264  sq. 

"  Einhard.  Vit,  KaroK  Magn, 
c.  7 ;  apud  Pertz,  ii.  447. 
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OEBMAN    opened  for  the  deeper  planting  of  the  Gospel^  by  means 
^^°^"^^'   of  the  numerouB  achools  and  churches  founded  by  the 


J**"*  •jf'jj^   Franks,  and  still  more  by  the  holy  and  commanding  cha- 
commwmqf  ractcr  of  members  of  the   Saxon  mission.     Such  were 

th9  Saxom, 

Sturm,  Willehad,  and  Liudger.    The  first,  whom  we  have 


and  other 

nofthtKH 

tribet. 


Wmehad. 
d.  T89' 


Lmiger, 

d.  SOS- 


seen  already,  spent  the  evening  of  his  days  in  this  field 
of  labour.*  The  second  (Willehad)  was  a  native  of  North- 
umbria,*  whom  the  hopeful  letters  of  the  English  mis- 
sionaries had  excited  to  cast  in  his  lot  among  them.  He 
set  out  for  Friesland  with-  the  sanction  of  the  Anglian 
king  and  the  blessing  of  a  synod.'  Banished  firom  the 
neighbourhood  of  6r5ningen,  which  had  been  ahready 
stained  by  the  blood  of  Boniface,  he  found  shelter  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  who  sent  him  (780)  to  aid  in  the 
missions  then  attempting  to  eyangelize  the  Saxons.  In 
787,  after  an  eventful  term  of  suffering  and  success,  he 
was  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  his  chair  being  placed 
at  Wigmodia  (Bremen):  but  a  sudden  iUness  cut  him  off 
two  years  later,  while  engaged  in  a  visitation-tour. 

Liudger*  was  a  noble  Frieslander,  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  school  of  Utrecht,  and  aflerwards  by  Alcuin  at  York. 
For  a  long  time  distinguished  as  a  missionary  to  his  own 
people,  and  afterwards  as  the  apostle  of  Helgoland,  which 
Willebrord  quitted  in  despair,  he  was  sent  by  Charlemagne, 
on  the  subjugation  of  the  Saxons,  into  Mtknster,  where  he 
toiled  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  evangelist,*  till  800. 


>  Yit.  Storm,  ybi  tvp, 

*  A  Life  of  him,  written  by 
Anskar,  bishop  of  Bremen  (middle 
of  the  ninth  cent.)»  is  printed  in 
Pertz,  II.  378  sq. 

»  Ibid.  §  1. 

*  For  s  life  of  Liudger  by  his 
second  successor,  Altfrid,  see  "Pertt, 
II.  403  iq.  He  is  said  to  have  left 
York  *beneiiistructus,haben8secum 
copiam  librorum.'    lib.  i.  §  12. 

^  '  Itaque  more  solito  cum  omni 
ayiditate   et  soUicitudine  radibus 


Sazonum  populis  studebat  in  doc* 
trina  prodesse,  erutis(|ue  idolatris 
spinis,  Terbum  Dei  diHgenter  per 
loca  singula  serere,  ecclesias  con- 
struere,  et  per  eas  singulos  ordi- 
nare  presbyteros,  quos  ferbi  Bel 
cooperatores  sibi  ipsi  nutriyerat.' 
Ihid.  §  20.  The  mention  here  made 
of  hu  'ordaining  presbyters'  is 
somewhat  strange,  as  we  are  told 
in  the  fbUowinff  parasraph  that  he 
had  hitherto  declined  the  'ponti- 
ficalem  gradum'.    His  reluctance. 
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A  fresh  accession  to  the  Church  was  the  tribe  of  the    gebmas 
Carantani,  who  had  settled  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  seventh 


century  in   Styria  and  Carinthia.    The  Grospel  reached  ^j;.^J^<* 
them  through  Bavarian  channels,  first*  at  the  instance  of  ^^''J^boo 
Yirgilios  of  Salzburg,  and  afterwards  of  Amo,  his  second 
successor.    Amo,  on  ordaining  a  '  missionary  bishop'  for 
these  parts  (800),  intended,  if  possible,  to  make  his  way 
as  far  as  the  neighbouring  Slavonians/ 

He  had  been  also  employed  by  Charlemagne,  whose  MttatUm  to  the 
sceptre  was  now  stretching  over  Hungary,*  to  organize  j^nvwv* 
a  mission  for  the  barbarous  Avares.*  In  796}  Tudun, 
one  of  their  chiefs,  having  been  baptized  at  the  Frankish 
court,"'  his  return  was  viewed  as  a  propitious  moment  for 
planting  further  outposts  of  the  Church  in  the  same  distant 
regions.  But  it  seems  that  the  mission  was  not  worked 
with  corresponding  vigour." 


796. 


howerer,  was  at  length  oyercome 
bj  Hildibald,  bishop  of  Cologne. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Virgilius  in  Ad, 
Sand,  Ord,  Bened.  it.  279  sq.  The 
Carinthian  chieftain  had  allowed 
his  mm  to  be  educated  as  a  Chria- 
tian  at  the  court  of  BaTaria.  This, 
on  hia  accession  •  to  the  throne, 
payed  a  way  for  the  evangelizing 
of  his  subjects. 

^  See  the  treatise  of  a  priest  of 
Salzburg  (written  at  the  close  of 
the  ninuL  century),  De  Convertione 
Boforiorum  et  Carentanorwn,  in 
Script,  Rerum  Bote,  ed.  Oefele, 
f.  280  sq.:  also  a  Life  of  Rudbert 
(first  bishop  of  Sahsburg)  in  Cani- 
aiua,  Leet,  Antiq,  in.  pt.  ii.  p.  343. 

8  Binhardi  Fuldetuea  AnnaUit 
▲.D.  786,  791 :  apud  Perts,  i.  860. 

•  See  Fray's  Afmal,  Vet,  Hun- 
norum,  Avar,  et  Hungar,  269  sq.,  ed. 
Vindebon.  1761. 


i<>  Einhard,  a.d.  796.  A  second 
case  occurred  in  805.  Ibid.  The 
projected  mission  to  the  Ayares  or 
Huns  drew  many  excellent  remarks 
from  Alcuin,  who  was  fearful  lest 
^e  policy  pursued  in  the  case  of 
the  Saxons  should  be  repeated 
there.  In  a  letter  to  Charlemagne 
(796),  Ep.  xxYiii.  he  says,  *Sed 
nunc  prasTideat  sapientissima  et 
Deo  pUcabilis  devotio  yestra  po- 
pulo  novello  prcdicatores,  morions 
honestis,  scientia  sacrs  fidei  edoc- 
tos,  et  eyangelicis  pneceptis  im- 
butos',  etc.  He  recommends,  as  a 
model  for  the  missionary,  St.  Au- 

Sistine's  treatise  De  Cateehizandis 
udibuM,  0pp.  I.  37,  38.  The  same 
care  and  tenderness  are  impressed 
on  archbishop  Amo  in  £pp.  xxz, 
XXXI,  Lxxii,  his  eye  bem^  stiU 
fixed  on  the  recent  failure  m  the 
missions  to  the  Saxons, 
u  Alcuin,  £p.  xcii.  p.  135. 
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zeal  qf  the 
IfettoriaHt. 


IN    EASTERN   ASIA. 

The  zeal  and  perseyerance  that  were  shewn  in  the 
converting  of  the  German  tribes  had  been  confined  in  this 
period  to  the  bosom  of  the  Western  Church.  Owing 
partly  to  domestic  troubles,  but  still  more  to  their  lack 
of  expansiveness  and  health,  the  churches  of  the  East 
were  now  feeble  and  inactive.  At  the  death  of  Justinian  I. 
(565)  they  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  to  those  numerous  offshoots  from  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch,  who  continued  to  reject  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  under  the  name  of  Nestorians^  or  Chaldaeans. 
Most  of  them,  on  their  expulsion  from  the  Roman  empire, 
had  found  a  shelter  with  their  fellow-Christians  in  Persia, 
to  whom  they  were  united  by  a  common  misbelief.  Here 
they  obtained  an  exclusive  toleration,  though  it  did  not 
altogether  screen  them  from  the  rancour  of  the  heathen 
natives.*  From  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  when 
the  power  of  the  Nestorians  may  be  said  to  have  cul- 
minated, they  were  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their  mis- 
SeS-TSSJ^  sionary  spirit."  The  head  of  their  system,  known  as  the 
catholtcosy  and  subsequently  (498)  as  the  patriarchy  pre- 
sided over  churches  in  Chaldea,  Persia,  Media,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  in  districts  far  beyond  the  Tigris,  in  Bactriana 
and  India.  His  see^  was  originally  at  Seleucia,  and  after- 
wards at  Bagdad  and  Babylon,  where  he  might  have  vied 
even  with  the  Western  pontiffs  in  a  plenitude  of  power : 
for  the  bounds  of  his  patriarchate  embraced  no  less  than 


^  They  repudiated  this  title  (J.  S. 
Asseman,  Biblioth,  OrietUaUt,  torn. 
III.  part  II.  pp.  76*  76) ;  but  re- 
tained the  terminology,  and,  -with 
few  exceptions,  the  heretical  tenets, 
condemned  by  the  Church  at  large. 
See  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church, 
I.  319,  320,  3rd  edit. 

'  Asseman,  vbi  tup,  pt.  i.  p.  109, 
pt.  II.  c.  T.  §  2.  This  section  giTes 
an  accooint  of  their  condition  under 


the  Buccessiye  Persian  kings,  from 
488  to  640,  when  the  country  was 
inyaded  by  the  Muhammedans. 

■  Ibid,  part  ii.  p.  81.  They  were 
materially  assisted  by  the  favour  of 
the  caliph,  who  had  numbers  of 
them  always  in  his  service. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  622  sq.  The  see  was 
eventually  transferred  to  Mosul, 
p.  626. 
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twenty-five  metropolitans,^  nearly  all  of  whom  were  located    asutic 
in  the  various  comitries  they  had  rescued  from  the  yoke  of 


paganism.*    Timotheus/  who  was  the  Nestorian  patriarch  TSmotheut; 
from  778  to  820,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  warmest  advo-  non*  to  India 

'  •'  and  CMfMi. 

cate  of  missions.  He  sent  out  a  large  band  of  monks  from 
the  convent  of  Beth-abe  in  Mesopotamia,  to  evangelize 
the  Tatar  tribes,  who  roved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian  Sea:  and  some  of  them  penetrated  as  far  as 
India*  and  China,*  either  planting  or  reviving  in  those 
distant  parts  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  Two  of  the 
episcopal  members  of  the  mission,  Cardag  and  Jaballaha, 
transmitted  a  report  of  their  success  to  the  Nestorian  pa- 
triarch, who  urged  them  to  perpetuate  the  impression 
they  had  made  by  ordaining  other  bbhops  to  succeed 
them." 

It  was  also  in  this  period,  though  the  date  is  notj^^^ 
exactly  ascertainable,"  that  a  distinguished  Syrian,  Mar- ?*J^m'<»^w 
Thomas  (it  would  seem  a  merchant^^],  prevailed  on  the  '^**^' 


'  Neale's  Hist,  of  Eattem  Church, 
IntrocL  i.  143.  A  <  Notitia'  of  aU 
the  sees  is  given  in  Aaseman,  pp. 
705  sq. 

*  They  were  also  consmcuous  for 
their  loTe  of  learning.  Their  great 
school  was  at  Nisibis,  which  rose 
out  of  the  mins  of  the  school  of 
Edessa  (destroyed  about  490) ; 
Asseman,  torn.  in.  part  ii.  pp.  428, 
927.  A  whole  chapter  (xv.)  is 
devoted  to  similar  institutions. 

''  Ibid,  part  i.  pp.  168  sq. 

^  On  the  earlier  traces  or  Chris- 
tianity  in  India,  see  Neander,  C.  H. 
III.  164  sq. 

*  David  is  mentioned  as  a  bishop 
ordained  for  China  by  the  patriarcn 
Timotheos ;  Asseman,  ibid,  part  ii. 
p.  82.  It  is  by  no  means  improba- 
Die  that  the  Gospel  had  reached  this 
country  at  a  still  earlier  date.  (See 
Degnignes,  UnUrauckung  Uber  die 
tm  lien  Jahrhunderte  in  Sina  eich 
aufhaUenden  Chritten^  ed.  Greifs- 
wald,  1769.)  Among  other  evidence 


is  a  Syro-Chinese  inscription, 
brought  to  light  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  1625,  and  purport- 
ing to  belong  to  782  (in  Mosheim, 
Hiit,  EccL  Tartarcrum,  App.  in. 
and  elsewhere).  According  to  it, 
Olopuen,  a  Nestorian  priest,  visited 
China  in  635  from  the  western 
fit)ntier  of  the  country.  But  the 
genuineness  of  this  inscription,  im- 
pugned on  its  first  appearance,  is 
stiu  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  favour 
of  it,  see  e.g.  AbellUmusat,  Nou- 
veaux  Milangea  Aaiat.  it.  189,  k 
Paris,  1829 :  against  it.  Professor 
Neumann,  in  JahrbUchern  fur  ids- 
tenschaft.  Kritik,  1829,  p.  592  sq. 

'"  The  lack  of  a  third  prelate  to 
assist  in  the  consecration  of  the 
new  bishops  was  to  be  supplied  by 
a  copy  of  the  Gospels.  Asseman, 
vbi  siqt. 

^^  Ibid,  part  iii.  p.  443 :  Neale, 
Eaatem  Church,  Introd.  i.  146. 

^  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
Asseman,  p.  444,  who  conclude 
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conmituiity  of  Christians,  already  stationed  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar/  to  place  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Nestorian  catholioos.  Bj  this  step  he  led  the  way  to 
a  Airther  propagation  of  the  Syrian  (or  Nestorian)  creed : 
and  in  the  ninth  century*  two  bishops  of  that  communion, 
Sapor  and  Poroses,  are  said  to  have  planted  the  cross 
to  the  south-west  of  Cochin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Diamper. 


IN   AFRICA. 

^2*gy»»^  The  only  progress  to  be  noted  in  this  comer  of  the 

^Jjjg^  <**  Christian  kingdom,  is  due  to  the  sect  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jacobites  (Monophymtes),  who  had  already  in  the  life- 
time of  Justinian  found  admission  into  Nubia.'  In  the 
patriarchate  (686—688)  of  Isaac  (a  Jacobite)  there  is  further 
proof  of  the  connexion  between  that  country  and  Alex- 
andria ;  Isaac  interposing  his  authority  to  settle  a  dispute 
between  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia  and  the  king  of  Nubia/ 
There  is  also  an  interesting  notice  of  an  application'  made 
by  a  priest  from  India  to  Simon,  successor  of  Isaac 
(689—700),  requesting  at  his  hands  episcopal  consecration ; 
but  whether  India  proper  or  Ethiopia  is  here  meant,  has 
been  much  disputed.* 


his  argument  as  follows :  *  Habemus 
itaque  Thomam  non  Axmenum 
mercatorem,  neque  infra  sextum 
Christl  seculmn,  sed  circa  annum 
800,  sub  Timotheo  Nestorianorum 
mtriarcha  a  Jaballaha  et  Kardago 
Ohilanae  et  Dailams  metropolitis 
ex  monacho  coenobii  Beth-Abensis 
ordj^tum  episcopum  atqae  in  vi- 
cinam  Indiam  missum'. 

*  Cf.  Neander,  in.  166.  The 
present  Christians  of  Malabar  boast 
of  their  descent  from  this  Mar- 
Thomas. 

'  Asseman,  vhi  «t^.  p.  442. 

•  Ibid.  tom.  II.  p.  330 :  cfL  Le- 
tronne's  Chrittianitme  en  Bgjfpte^  en 


Nubie,  et  en  Ahyeimtie,  k  Paris,  1 832. 

*  Renaudot,  Hist,  Patr,  Alexand. 
p.  178. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  184  sq.  Le  Quien, 
Orient  Chrtttianut,  ii.  454. 

*  See  Asseman,  ubi  tup,  451  sq. 
—It  is  needless  to  dwdl  on  the 
efforts  made  in  this  period  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  in  the  west 
by  the  goTemments  of  Spain,  and 
in  the  east  by  the  Emperor  Leo, 
the  Isaurian;  for  their  measures 
were  nearly  always  coercive^  and  on 
that  account  abortive.  See  a  chap- 
ter on  the  subject  in  Schrockh, 
xtx.  298—826. 
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MX7HAH- 
MEDANISM. 


The  countries  which  had  formed  the  cradle  of  the  Church 
and  the  scene  of  its  earlier  triumphs,  were  now  destined 
to  behold  its  obscuration  and  extinction.  Persia,  for  J««»f»o» »/ 
example,  after  wrestmg  many  Uhnstian  provmces  out  of  |*«r<'*>*"^ 
the  hands  of  the  Eastern  emperor  (604—621),  among  others 
those  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  set  on  foot  a  most  bloody 
persecution.  All,  whom  the  sword  of  Kesra  (Chosroes) 
had  spared,  were  forced  into  union  with  the  hated  Nes- 
torians.^  But  the  tempest,  though  terrific,  was  of  short 
duration;  Heraclius  being  able  (621—628)  to  repair  his 
losses,  and  to  heal  the  distractions  of  the  Church. 

Jerusalem,  however,  had  been  scarcely  rescued  from  m»e  of 
the  Persians,  when  a  message"  was  dispatched  to  the  amtm, 
eastern  emperor,  inviting  him  to  join  the  Moslems,  and  to 
recognize  their  prophet.  Bom'  at  Mecca  in  669  or  570, 
of  the  stock  of  Ishmael,  Muhammed^^  seems  in  early  life 
to  have  been  possessed  by  the  persuasion  that  he  was  an 
agent  in  the  hands  of  God  to  purify  the  creed  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  The  texture  of  his  mind  was  mystical, 
inclining  him  to  solitude  and  earnest  contemplation:^^  but 


^  Theophanes,  Chronographia, 
pp.  199  sq^  apud  Scriptorea  By- 
zaniin.^  ed.  Yenet.  1729.  At  p.  213, 
c,  ibid,    is    the  foUowing  entry: 

9€<rdai  cU  Tt|v  Tov  'Si<rropiov  6pff« 
trKtiop  irpds  to  irX^^ai  tov 
paaiXia,  [i.e.  the  emperor] .  This 
seems  to  hare  been  tiie  policy  of 
the  Persians  throughout  in  tole- 
rating the  Nestorian  body. 

•  Ockley,  Hist,  of  the  Saraeena, 
p.  51,  ed.  Bohn. 

»  See  Prideauz's  Life  of  Ma- 
hornet t  and,  for  his  religious  system. 
Sale's  Koran^  with  the  Preliminary 
Diecouree,  and  Forster's  Mahomet- 
aniem,  Unveiled,  Lond.  1829.  Other 
TiewB  may  be  obtained  fromWeil's 


Muhammed  der  Prophet,  ed.  Stutt- 
gart, 1843,  and  Bollinger's  Mu- 
hammed^ a  Religion  nach  ihrer  innem 
Entteickelung,  etc.,  ed.  Regensburg, 
1838.  The  last  writer  looks  upon 
Muhammedanism  as  a  kind  ot 
preparation  for  the  Gospel  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  world. 

*•  =  Maxovfifd,  from  which  the 
common  form  Mahomet  was  derived. 

"  He  retired  for  a  month  every 
year  into  a  mountain-cavern,  aban« 
aoninghis mercantile  employments. 
It  was  nottillhisfortiethyear  (609) 
that  the  archangel  Gabriel  (accord- 
ing to  his  statement)  announced 
to  him  his  mission  from  on  high. 
Abulfeda,  quoted  in  Ockley'sSara- 
cmu,  p.  11.  According  to  the  second 
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MUHAM.    the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  thus  fostered  and  inflamed,  was 
^^^^^^'  afterwards  corrupted  by  the  lust  of  worldly  power.'    Some 


Mauritthout  of   the  moro  intelli&^ent  around   him    were    monotheists 

oftchich  it  tra# 

eonttrucud.  already,  having  clung  to  the  tenets  of  their  father  Ishmael ; 
but  others,  a  large  section  of  the  Arab  tribes,  were  sunk  in 
idolatry  and  superstition.''  We  learn  also  that  on  the  rise 
of  Islamism  many  Jews  had  been  long  settled  in  Arabia, 
where  they  gained  some  political  importance;'  and  that 
heralds  of  the  Gospel  on  its  earliest  promulgation  made 
very  numerous  converts ;  though  the  Christians  at  this  time 
were  for  the  most  part  Jacobites,^  who  had  come  from 
the  neighbouring  lands  in  quest  of  an  asylum.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  materials  were  at  hand  out  of  which  to 
construct  a  composite  religion  like  that  now  established 
by  Muhanuned ;  and  when  he  ventured  to  unfold  his  visions 
to  the  world  in  611,  it  was  easy  to  discern  in  their  leading 
features  a  distorted  copy  of  the  Bible.'  While  Islamism 
was  the  foe  of  all  creature-worship,  while  it  preached  with 
an  emphasis  peculiar  to  itself  the  absolute  dependency  of 
man  and  the  unity  and  infinite  sublimity  of  God,  its  teach- 
ing even  there  was  meagre  and  one-sided :  it  was  a  harsh 
and  retrogressive  movement:  it  lost  sight  of  what  must 
ever  be  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  the  Divinity  and  In- 
carnation of  the  Saviour,  the  original  nobility  of  man,  and 
his  gradual  restoration  to  the  likeness  of  his  Maker.  It 
was,  in  fact,  no  more  than  the  Socinianism  or  Deism  of 
Arabia.     Clouding  over  all  the  attributes  of  love,  Mu- 


lUeiHnHai 
tfTon  onto 

<MSpt0fM». 


writer,  Muhammed  was  assisted  in 
compiling  the  Koran  by  a  Persian 
Jew  and  a  Nestorian  monk.  His 
own  followers  maintain  that  it  was 
shewn  to  him  at  once  by  the  Arch- 
angel, though  published  only  in 
detached  portions  during  the  next 
23  years. 

^  Cf.  Maurice's  Religiotu  of  ths 
IF(orM,pp.  18, 19,  2nd  edit.  Others 
would  regard  Muhammed  as  an 


impostor  from  the  first;  e.e.  White 
in  his  Bampton  Leeturei  for  1784, 
paanm, 

*  Sale's  Preliminary  DiscourUf 
pp.  24  sq. 

'  Ibid.  p.  28. 

*  pp.  29,  31.  The  Nestoriaaa 
also^ad  one  bishop.    Ibid, 

^  Traces  also  of  a  Gnostic  eLe- 
ment  have  been  found  in  the  ELoran. 
Neander,  C.  H,  y.  118. 
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hammed  could  perceive  in  the  Ahuighty  nothing  more    ktjham. 

than  a  high  and  arbitrary  Will,  or  a  vast  and  tremendous \ ' 

Power, — views  which  had  their  natural  result  in  fatalism, 

and  in  fostering  a  servile  dread  or  weakening  the  moral 

instincts.*    His  own  tribe,  the  Koreish  of  Mecca,  startled^ 

by  his  novel  doctrine,  were  at  first  successful  in  resisting 

the  pretensions  of  'the  prophet';  but  his  flight  (t.e.  the  ^^v*' or 

Hejrah^  July  16,  622),  while  it  served  as  an  epoch  in  the 

annals  of  his  followers,  entailed  a  terrific  evil  on  the  world. 

It  imparted  to  the  system  of  Muhammed,  hitherto  pacific,* 

all  its  fierce  and  its  persecuting  spirit.     On  his  arrival 

at  Medina,   where  he   acted  in  the  twofold  character  of 

prince  and  prophet,  he  was  able  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 

his  influence,  and  to  organize  a  sect  of  religious  warriors, —  ^^^^^^ 

so  gigantic,  that  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  flejrah  every  part  ^^^*i^ 

of  his  native  land,  including  Mecca,"  trembled  at  his  word. 

His  death  followed  in  632,  but  the  ardour  he  had  roused 

descended  to  tiie  caUphs,  and  increased  with  the  number  of 

his  converts.     Dropping  all  their  ancient  feuds,  exulting  in 

a  fresh  and  energizing  faith,  or  maddened  by  the  sensual 

visions  of  the  future,  the  adherents  of  the  crescent  fought 

their  way  through  all  the  neighbouring  states.     Though  Probahu 

some  of  their  progress  may  be  liue  to  the  corruption  and  ^'?^'*?7^ 


*  The  way  in  which  Islamism 
was  regarded  by  the  Church,  in  the 
eighth  century,  appears  from  a  Dia- 
iogue  between  a  Christian  and  a 
Moslem,  ascribed  to  John  of  Da- 
mascus or  to  his  disciple,  Theodore 
Abttkara:  in  Biblioth,  Patrum^  ed. 
GaUand,  xiii.  272  sq.,  and  (some- 
what differently)  hxiBibliotk,  Pairum 
Parinena,  xi.  431  sq.  We  there 
leaxn  that  the  points  insisted  on 
against  Muhammed  were  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ,  md  ibe  freedom 
of  the  human  will. 

?  Sale,  ib.  p.  68. 

*  He  was  at  first  tolerant  of  other 
systems  {Koran,  ch.  iz.  t.},  but  he 


now  opened  what  was  called  '  the 
holy  war',  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
terminating all  idolaters,  and  of 
making  Jews  and  Christians  tri- 
butary to  the  crescent.  Ib,  c.  ix. 
LXYii. :  Ockley,  p.  32.  These  ends 
were  continually  kept  in  view  by 
the  Moslem  conquerors. 

*  He  took  this  stronghold  of  his 
enemies  in  630,  and  by  way  of 
conciliating  the  Arabs  he  adopted 
theirnationalsanctuary  ( the  Kaaba) 
as  the  chief  temple  of  Islamism. 
Ockley,  p.  18.  This  was  not  the 
only  stroke  of  policy  by  which  he 
circumvented  tne  more  supersti- 
tious of  his  countrymen. 
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MUHAM.  distractions  of  the  Church/  and  more  to  their  simple  or 
'  -~ — UL  accommodating  tenets,  very  much  was  effected  by  their 
craft  in  dealing  with  the  Christian  body.  It  was  the  aim 
of  the  caliph,  by  conciliating  the  heretical  conununities, 
Nestorian  and  Monophysite  especially,  to  use  them  as  his 
agents  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  Catholics,  who, 
firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  were  branded  with 
the  name  of  Melchites/  Joining  thus  the  devices  of  the 
politician  with  the  fire  of  the  entliusiast,  the  fortunes  of 
//4  rapid  and  Islamism  rapidly  advanced.  Its  second  caliph,  Omar,  took 
Jerusalem  in  637,  and  was  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria 
in  639.  Egypt  was  annexed  in  640.  Persia  bowed  its 
head  beneath  the  crescent  in  651.  Under  the  Ommiades 
(caliphs  of  Damascus),  Islamism  had  subdued  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  (707),  and  in  711  it  had  been  established 
everywhere  in  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  Gothic 
kingdom  in  the  mountains :  while  the  Byzantine  metropolis 
itself  was  made  to  shudder  (669,  717)  at  the  sight  of  the 
Moslem  armies.  Restless  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
they  spread  into  France  as  far  as  the  Loire ;  but  in  732 
were  finally  repulsed  and  humbled  by  the  arms  of  Charles 
MarteL  In  734  they  threatened  to  extend  their  ravages 
to  the  interior  of  Italy ;  and  after  occupying  many  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  Rome'  was  with  difficulty  rescued 
from  their  grasp  in  840. 


^  'The  sense  of  a  Diyine,  Al- 
mighty WUl,  to  which  ail  human 
wills  were  to  be  bowed,  had  eva- 
porated amidst  the  worship  of 
imRges,  amidst  moral  corruptions, 
philosophical  theories,  religious 
controversies.'  Maurice,  ReligUmt 
hfthe  Worlds  p.  23.  Overcoloured 
as  this  statement  is,  it  is  too  near 
the  truth :  (cf.  the  language  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius  in  633,  when 
the  Moslems  wore  now  advancing 
upon  Syria:  OcUey's  Saracau^ 
p.  95). 


*  In  Egypt,  for  example,  the  Ja- 
cobites were  the  more  numerous 
body,  and  though  not  wholly  ex- 
empted from  persecution  were  for 
the  most  nart  favoured  by  the 
Moslems.  Keale,  Eaaiem  Churehf 
*  Alexandria',  ii.  72.  The  Nesto- 
rians  in  like  manner  were  protected 
by  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  who 
owed  to  them  much  of  their  taste 
for  literature.  Schrockh,  xiz.  396 
sq. 

*  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fail,  v. 
209  sq.  ed.  Milman. 
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However  much  of  good  eventuaUj  resulted  from  the    muham- 

Saracenic  conquests,  they  were  fatal  to  the  present  welfare 

oi  religion  and  the  progress  of  the  Church.  Though  tend-  ??Sif^i2"^ 
ing  to  promote  the  interest  of  letters*  in  a  period  when  JaIj^S^SI?,** 
the  other  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  comparatively  dark,  '**  ^^'• 
they  have  desolated  many  a  region  where  the  Gospel  was 
supreme,  and  obliterated  all  the  traces  of  its  earliest  pro^ 
pagation.  At  the  time  when  Boniface'^  and  his  companions 
were  engaged  in  evangelizing  the  Teutonic  tribes,  they 
heard  that  the  famous  Churches  of  the  East,  the  special 
husbandry  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  were  the  prey  of 
the  antichristian  armies  of  Muhammed.  The  defenceless 
patriarchates^  of  Jerusalem,  of  Antioch,  and  Alexandria, 
deprived  of  their  rightful  pastors,  and  curtailed  on  every 
side,  are  moving  illustrations  of  the  general  ruin ;  and  out 
of  four  hundred  sees  that  once  shed  a  salutary  light  on 
Africa,  four  only  were  surviving  in  the  eleventh  century.* 
The  rest  had  been  absorbed  into  the  vortex  of  lalamism. 


*  Abnlfeda,  Annaha  Moslemici, 
torn.  u.  pp.  73  Bq.  Leipz.  1754. 
See  a  chapter  on  the  'literature 
of  the  Arabians'  in  Sismondi's 
lAterahttre  of  the  South  of  Europe^ 
I,  4S  sq. 

^  He  speaks  with  alarm  of  the 
Saraoenic  invasions  in  Ep.  xzxii. 
The  'tribulatio  Saracenomm'  was 
in  like  manner  present  to  the  mind 
of  Zacharias,  in  745,  when  he  con- 
templated the  growth  of  the  Church 
among  the  Frisians:  Mansi,  zxi.  336. 


"  The  patriarchs  were  driven  into 
the  Greek  empire.  In  Alexandria 
the  Church  was  partially  restored 
bv  the  election  of  Cosmas  in  727 
(Neale,  Ihid.  ii.  107)  ;  but  none  of 
the  Eastern  Churches  have  to  this 
day  recovered  from  the  blow  in- 
flicted by  Islamism.  In  the  fiMi 
century  the^  contained  as  many  as 
800  bishoprics. 

7  Wiltsch,  Atka  Saeer,  p.  12, 
Goths,  1843. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 


51.    INTERNAL  ORGANIZATION. 


77k«  frfffitmu- 
9ion  of  the 
»f>*$eopol 
potcer  and 


The  model  that  was  followed  from  the  first  in  the 
organizing  of  the  Christian  body,  had  continued  to  pass 
over  to  the  churches  newly  planted.  Active  members 
of  a  mission,  if  not  consecrated  in  the  outset'  of  their 
course,  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  bishops  when  their 
labours  had  succeeded."  With  a  staflf  of  inferior  clergy, 
who  were  taken  veiy  often  in  this  age  from  some  of  the 
monastic  orders,  they  were  foremost  in  dispensing  all  the 
means  of  grace  as  well  as  in  the  closer  supervision  of 
their  flocks.  While  acting"  as  the  champions  of  the 
wronged,  the  guardians  of  the  foundling  and  the  minor, 
and  of  all  who  were  either  destitute  or  improtected,  they 
were  placed  in  more  intimate  relations  to  the  clergy,  who 


^  Under  the  title  *  episcopiis  re- 
gionarius' :  see  above  p.  18,  n.  7  ; 
p.  27. 

'  The  case  of  Liudger  (p .  26,  n.  5. ) 
is  a  solitary  exception;  but  eyen 
he  was  obliged  to  conform. 

'  e,g.  Codex  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  it. 
De  Epitcopali  JudierUia,  §}  22,  24, 
27,  28,  30,  33.  The  sphere  of  their 
duties  was  extended  (560)  to  the 
oversight  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  (Clotarii  Constitutio  Gene* 
ralie,  in  Uie  Cagintiti,  Regum  Fran' 


corum,  ed.  Balixze,  i.  7.)  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  689)  is  a 
further  instance  ot  this  power : 
*  Sint  enim  prospectores  episcopi, 
secundum  regiam  admonitionem, 
qualUer  judicet  cum  populU  agant : 
ut  aut  ipsos  prsmonitos  corrigant, 
aut  insolentias  eorum  auditibus 
principis  innotescant.  Quodsi  cor- 
reptoB  emendare  nequiyerint,  et  ab 
ecclesia  et  a  commimione  sua- 
pendant'.  Condi,  ed.  Labbe,  t.  997. 
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had  learned  to  regard  their  bishop  as  the  centre  of  all  internal 
rightful  action,  and  the  source  of  the  authority  deposited      tion. 
in  them.  

But  the  acts  of  the  diocesan,  if  arbitrary  and  unlawful,  £*'JJ^*£SSJ1 
might  be  checked  by  appealing  to  another  bishop,  whom^^^^*J^ 
the  canons  of  the  Church,  in  union  with  the  civil  power,  ^^*«*''^*- 
had  nused  to  superior  eminence  of  rank.     This  was  the 
metropolitan  or  primate,^  who  presided  in  a  synod  of  pro- 
vincial bishops,  regulated  their  election,  authorized  their 
consecration,  had  the  power  of  revising  their  decision,  or 
of  carrying  it  for  judgment  to  a  conclave  of  his  brother- 
prelates;  and  lastly,  among  other  rights  inherent  In  the  * 
primate,  he  was  the  public  organ  of  communication  with 
the  State, — ^the  channel  for  enforcing  its  enactments  or 
distributmg  its  bounty. 

It  is  true  that  as  the  metropolitan  constitution  of  the  ThsdeeiuHo/ 
Church  had  grown  out  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  at  tiSpei^. 
empire,*  it  had  also  felt  the  shock  by  which  the  empire 
was  subverted;  and  that,  compared  with  its  vigour  in  the 
former  period,  it  was  now  very  often  inefficient,  if  not 
altogether  in  abeyance.     Prelates  of  remoter  sees,  which 
they  were  engaged  in  reclaiming  from  the  heathen^  not 
unfrequently  regarded  the  appointment  of  a  primate  as  a 
clog  on  the  freedom  of  their  action.     This*  was  peculiarly 
apparent  in  the  Franks;  nor  is  it  hard  to  discern  in  their  iite<#«^M»<A« 
impatience  of  control  a  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  which  popaipo'Vfer, 
was  tending  to  consolidate  the  empire  of  the  pope.     They 
bowed  to  his  legates  and  supported  his  pretensions,  to  evade 
what  they  deemed  a  vassalage  at  home. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  wide-spread  disaffection  to  the 

«  See  Binghaifl,  Book  ii.  ch.  xvL  *  Cf.  Neander,  t.  88  sq.  153, 154. 

{.  12 — 20,  and  authorities  there.  The  provincial  synods,  which  were 

*  This  statement  may  be  seen  calculated  to  become  the  strongest 

expanded  at  great  lengUi  in  Cra-  agent  of  the  metropolitans,    nad 

kanthorp's  D^entio  EecL  Anglican,  been  discontinued  in  JPrance  for  no 

ch.  xxu.  }  64,  sq.  less  than  eighty  years :    see   the 

letter  of  Boniuice,  above,  p.  22. 
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government  of  primates,  it  was  able,  here  and  there,  to 
perpetuate  its  hold,  and  even  to  secure  a  footing  m  the 
newly  founded  churches.  When  Boniface  was  brought 
into  coUimon  with  the  bishop  of  Cologne,^  he  strenuously 
resented  every  act  of  interference  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Frankish  prelates:  but  in  other  parts  he  laboured  from 
the  first  to  organize  the  metropolitan  system,  and  to  use 
it  as  the  special  instrument  of  Rome.  In  his  view"  every 
prelate  of  a  district  should  be  placed  in  a  close  dependence 
on  the  primate,  and  the  primate  in  subservience  to  the 
pope,  on  whom  the  correction  of  the  evils,  that  might 
baffle  a  domestic  synod,  should  be  finally  devolved.  After 
manifold  obstructions,'  the  design  of  Boniface  was  partly 
carried  out.  A  council  at  Soissons^  (744)  enabled  him  to 
fix  one  metropolitan  at  Bheims,  and  a  second  in  the  town 
of  Sens.    Mentz  (Mayence)  was  awarded  to  himself;  and 


■  Ep,  xciT.  A.D.  763:  *Et  modo 
Tult  Coloniensis  epiBcopus  sedem 
Bupradicti  Willibrordi  pnedicatoriB 
[i.e.  Utrecht]  Bibi  contrahere,  at 
non  sit  epiBoopalis  sedes,  $ul^eeia 
Romano  pontijici,  pnedicans  gentem 
Fresonum.  Cut  respondebam,  at 
credidi,  qaod  majus  et  potius  fieri 
debeatprseceptum  apostolice  Bedes, 
et  orduiatio  Sergii  papse,  et  legatio 
yenerandi  pnedicatons  Willibrordi, 
ut  et  fiat  sedeB  episcopalis  sabjecta 
Romano  pontifici  pnedicans  gentem 
Fresonum,  quia  magna  pars  ulorum 
adhnc  pagana  est ;  quam  destructae 
ecclesiolse  fundamenta  diruta,  et  a 
paganis  conculcata,  et  per  negUgen* 
tiam  ^riacopomm  derelicta.  8ed 
ipse  non  consentit,' 

>  *  Decreyimus  autem  in  nostro 
synodal!  conyentu,  et  confessi 
sumus  fidem  cathc^cam,  et  uni- 
tatem,  et  tu^fBctionem  Romanm  ac- 
eUai*^  fine  tenus  yite  nostrte,  yeUe 
Beryare:  sancto  Petro  et  yicario 
ejus  veUe  tut^jiei:  synodum  per 
orones  annos  congregare :  metropo^ 
lUanoBpaUia  ab  ilia  tide  gitkerere,  etc. 
...  Decreyimos, at metropolitanus 
qui  sit  pallio  sublimatus,  hortetur 


cteteroB,  et  admoneat,  et  inyestiget, 
quis  sit  inter  eos  curiosus  de  salute 
populi,  quisye  neglisens  seirus  Dei 
. . .  Statuimus  quod  proprium  sit 
metropolitano,  juxta  canonum  sta- 
tuta,  subjectorum  sibi  episcoponun 
inyestigare  mores  et  soUicitadinem 
circa  populos,  quales  sint  ..  Sic 
enim,  ni  fallor,  omnes  episcopi 
debent  metropolitano,  et  f]ps«  Ro- 
mano pontijicif  si  quid  de  corn- 
gendis  populis  apad  eos  impossibile 
est,  notum  facere,  et  sic  alieni  fient 
a  sanguine  animarum  perditarum.* 
Ep,  LXixi.  ▲.!>.  746  faddressed  to 
Cuthbert,  archbp.  of  Canterbury.) 

t  •  De  eo  autem,  quod  jam  prae- 
terito  tempore  de  arehiepieeopie  et 
de  paUiis  a  Romana  eeeleeia  petendis, 
juxta  promissa  Franeorum,  sancti- 
tati  yestrc  notum  feci,  indulgen- 
tiam  apostolicie  sedis  flagito :  quia 
^uod  promiserunt  iardantet  non 
trnplevenmi,  et  adhuc  difiertur  et 
yentilatur,  quid  inde  perficere  yo- 
luerint,  ignoratur,  sed  mea  vohmiate 
impleta  est  promissio':  Ep.  Lxzy. 
(to  pope  Zacnarias,  a.d.  761} :  cf. 
Neander,  C  H,  y.  S9. 

«  Labbe,  yi.  1662. 
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at  the  close  of  the  century  two  others,  Amo  of  Salaburg  internal 

and  Hildewald  of  Cologne,   were  added  to  the   list  of      tion/  ' 

primates.     In  England^  also  we  have  seen  that  the  Boman 

mission  were  in  favour  of  the  same  arrangement,  choosing 

for  their  purpose  Canterbury^  and  York,^  but  the  dignity 

intended  for  the  latter  was  a  long  while  in  abeyance.    In 

all  cases  it  was  now  the  custom  to  create  a  metropolitan 

by  sending  him  the  pall  or  pallium,  as  a  decorative  badge,  n*  grant  o/ 

At  first^  it  implied  that  all,  thus  distinguished  by  the  pope, 

were  prelates  in  communion  with  the  Boman  see :  but  in 

after-times  it  grew  into  a  symbol  of  dependence. 

Much,  however,  as  the  papacy  had  gained  by  these  The  papai 
centralizing  changes,  it  was  equally  indebted  to  the  con-  ^^ofu-fd  hp  tho 
quests    of   Islamism.     While  they  tended  to  unite  the  <'0f*9t<«'^* 
Christians  of  the  west,  they  shook  the  dominion  of  the 
eastern  patriarchs ;  and  three  of  these  we  must  regard  as 
virtually  dethroned.*    They  all,  in  the  former  period  of  the 


^  It  ifl  remarkable  that  in  Ireland 
there  were  no  metropolitans,  or 
none  at  least  who  wore  the  pallium, 
tiU  1161.  Roger  de  Ubyeden,  An* 
nal.  Part  Prior:  apud  iScriptores 
pott  Bedam,  p.  490. 

*  See  above,  p.  10,  note  1.  The 
primacy  of  Canterbury,  which  had 
been  disputed,  was  settled  in  a  pro- 
Tindal  synod,  803.  Wilkins,  1. 166. 

"*  See  above,  p.  13,  note  9.  The 
metropolitans  of  England  ordinarily 
received  consecration  from  each 
other :  but  until  York  had  regained 
its  archiepiscopal  rank  in  735,  the 
prelate-dect  of  Canterbury  was 
sometimes  consecrated  in  Qaul,  and 
sometimes  by  a  conclave  of  his  own 
suflhigans.    Kemble,  ii.  381. 

"  O^e  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
snch  a  grant  from  the  pope  is  that 
of  Csearins,  bishop  of  Aries,  to 
whom  Symmachus  is  said  to  have 
permitted  (613),  'specialiprivilegio, 
pallii  osum*.  Vit.  8.  Ctetar,  in  the 
Acta  Sametontmt  August,  vi.  71. 
For  another  example  of  nearly  Uie 
same  date,  see  a  letter  of  fiym- 


machus  to  Theodore,  archbishop  of 
Laureacum,  in  Ludewig,  Scripiorea 
Rerum  German,  ii.  352 :  but  Jafie, 
Begest,  Pontif,  Roman.  (Berolini, 
1851 ),  places  it  among  the  '  Litere 
Spuria* .  In  the  Eastern  Church 
all  bishops,  as  such,  had  worn  a 
pallium  {tufioipopiov) :  Pertsch,  De 
origine,  tttu,  et  auctoritate  paliii  ar* 
chiepuoopalist  pp.  91  sq.  Helmst, 
1754:  Neale's  History  of  Eastern 
Church,  Introd.  p.  312.  In  the  west 
also,  after  it  came  into  use,  it  was 
given  to  simple  bishops  as  well  as 
to  primates.    Pertsch,  ib,  134  sq. 

*  It  is  true  the  Nestorians  and 
Jacobites  kept  up  the  patriarchal 
system  (see  Asseman,  Biblioth, 
Orient,  tom.  iii.  part  ii.  pp.  643 
seq.,  and  Neale's  Eastern  Church, 
II.  98  seqq.,  where  the  forms  of 
election  are  given  in  the  two  cases 
respectively) :  but  as  they  were  not 
in  communion  with  the  Church  at 
large,  they  had  no  weight  in  coun- 
teracting the  encroachments  of  the 
popes. 
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INTERNAL  Church,  had  exercised  a  constant  check  on  the  pretensions 
TioN.  *  of  the  pope ;  for  like  him^  they  had  extensive  powers  and 
"  were  invested  with  precedence  over  other  bishops :  In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the  sphere  of  their  influence  was 
narrowed,  that  of  the  larger  patriarchates  would  be  suffered 
to  Increase ;  and  the  struggle  for  priority  of  place  among 
them  would  be  confined  to  ^e  Boman  and  Byzantine  sees. 
The  envy  and  ambition  of  these  pontiffs  led  the  way  to 
a  multitude  of  evils;  and  resulted,  at  the  close  of  the 
following  period,  in  a  deep  and  Irreparable  schism  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Christians.  It  is  true  there 
had  long  been  a  feeling  of  respect  (In  some,  it  may  be 
allied  to  veneration)  for  the  Church  that  was  thought  to 
have  been  planted  by  St.  Peter  in  the  mother-city  of  the 
world*.  This  feeling  was  diffused  in  countries  very  far 
from  the  Italian  pale;  it  was  shared  even  In  the  eastern 
patriarchates,  where  the  many  were  disposed  to  grant  a 
primacy  of  order  to  the  sister-church  of  Rome.  But  when 
the  court  with  Its  prestige  had  been  transplanted  from 
the  west,  Constantinople  was  exalted  to.  a  parity  of  rank,* 
and  laboured  to  secure  Its  prominent  position. 


struggle 
bettrten  Some 
und  Bgzan- 
tium. 


*  The  Boman  patriarchate  was 
originally  small,  confined  to  the  ten 

frovinces  of  middle  and  southern 
taiy  and  Sicily.  SeeDeMarca,Co»- 
cordia  Saeerd.  et  Imperii^  lib.  i.  c.  7. 

*  tf.^.Yalentin.  iii.  a.d.  455:  *Cum 
iffituT  sedis  apostolice  primatum 
i.  Petri  meritum,  qui  est  princeps 
sacerdotalis  corons,  et  KomanaB 
dignitas  civitatis,  sacne  etiam  sy- 
ncrai  firmaritauctoritas'ete.:  adcalc. 
Cod,  Theodoaian^  torn.  vi.  p.  12  :  cf. 
the  language  of  Columbanus,  above, 
p.  17,  note  7. 

'  See  Condi.  Constantinop.  a.d. 
881,  can.  iii.:  Concil.  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451,  can.  xxtiii,  which  con- 
firms the  decision  of  the  earlier 
council  :  to  I  era  'rptirfiua  aire- 
yttfiav  rw  Tfj«  vtat  'Prnfirif  dyiwrrdrtf 

Bpovtjf,  «c.T.X.,  on  the  ground  that 


Constantinople  was  the  seat  of  the 
empire.  The  Council  in  TVu/fe  (691) 
repeated  the  decree  in  still  clearer 
terms  :  tmv  lamv  diro\avova'a¥ 
irptirfitlmw  t^  Trptafivripa  ^aviXiii 
*Pmfitf  (can.xzxYi:  Labbe,  n.  1124 
sq.).  These  canons  were  signed 
by  the  emperor  and  the  four 
eastern  patriarchs :  the  pope,  how- 
ever, obstinately  refused,  and  some 
of  the  decisions  were  afterwards 
reversed  by  synods  in  the  west. 
In  the  Codex  of  Justinian,  lib.  x. 
tit.  ii.  c.  25,  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople is  entitled  iraaiHw  tcSit 
aWmv  KCf^aXtj;  but  he  used  the 
same  language  in  regard  to  the 
Church  oi  Rome.  Ibid,  lib.  i.  tit.  i. 
c.  7,  and  elsewhere.  The  incursion 
of  the  Lombards  into  Italy  (568) 
weakened  the  connexion  wtweea 
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An  example  of  the  contest  is  supplied  at  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century.  John  the  Faster  (6  Fi^crretm;?),  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  had  begun*  (about  587)  to  make 
use  of  the  title  ^  (Ecumenical  bishop',  in  accordance  with 
the  pompous  language  of  Justinian."  This  was  peculiarly 
offensive  to  the  Boman  prelate,  Gregoiy  the  Great  (590 
—604),  who  instantly  denounced"  the  conduct  of  his  rival. 
For  his  own  part  also  he  waa  ready  to  disclaim  an  appella- 
tion of  that  nature,^  on  the  ground  that  it  detracted  from 
the  honour  of  his  colleagues.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
claimers, it  is  obvious  that  to  him,  far  more  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  the  foundation  of  the  papal  monarchy 
is  due."    He  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  an  idea' 
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the  empire  and  the  popes,  and  left 
them  more  at  liberty  to  foUow  out 
their  centralizing  projects.  Even 
then,  however,  the  obstructions 
they  encountered  were  not  few. 
The  archbishop  of  Aquileia  and  the 
Istrian  prelates  had  suspended  all 
communion  with  the  court  of  Rome 
in  the  controversy  on  the  Three 
Chapters,  and  were  not  recondled 
tin  69S:  see  Rubeis,  Monimenta 
Ecelesut  AquHeferutM,  ed.  1740,  and 
Gieseler,  ii.  129. 

*  It  is  clear  from  Gregor.,  Ep.  v. 
18,  that  Pelasiua  II.,  nis  prede- 
cessor, was  offended  'propter  ne- 
fuidum  elationiB  vocabuliun'. 

*  Cf.  Codex,  Ub.  i.  tit.  i.  7 :  Novett. 
ju.,  V.  and  elsewhere. 

*  See,  among  others,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  John  hunself  (695),  v.  18, 
and  one  of  the  same  date  to  the 
emperor  Maurice,  v.  20. 

^  A.D.  698,  in  a  letter  to  Eulo- 
pius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who, 
m  the  stvle  of  the  pastern  Church, 
had  called  Gregory  'universalis 
epiMopus'.  Gregor.  Ep.  viix.  30. 
It  continued,  however,  to  be  given 
to  Uie  see  of  Constantinople,  and 
PluK^is,  the  murderer  of  Maurice, 
who  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
in  602,  rewarded  the  countenance 
he  lud  receive  from  the  pope  (cf. 


Gregor.  Epitt,  jciii.  31),  by  advo- 
catinghis  pretensions  to  supremacy : 
'  Hie  (Phocas),  rogante  papa  Boni- 
fiftcio,  statuit  sedem  Romanae  et 
apostolicce  ecclesiie  caput  esse  om- 
nium ecdesiarum,  quia  ecdesia 
Constantinopolitana  priroam  se 
omnium  ecdesiarum  scribebat.' 
Beda,  Chronicon,  a.d.  614.  The 
communication  of  the  Roman  pre- 
lates with  the  court  was  kept  up 
by  an  agent  (apocrisiarius)  at  Con- 
stantinople. Gregory  the  Great 
and  two  of  his  immediate  successors 
had  each  hdd  this  office  in  their 
earlier  years. 

'  *  Upon  the  whole,  the  papal  au- 
thority nad  made  no  decisive  pro- 
gress in  France,  or  perhaps  any- 
where beyond  Italy,  till  tJie  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  I.'  Hallam, 
Middle  Aget,  ch.  vii :  ii.  23 ;  ed. 
1818.  For  a  minute  account  of  its 
inroads  and  possessions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century,  see 
Wiltsch's  Handbuch  der  Kirehlichen 
Geographic  und  Staiietik,  i.  67  sq. 
Berlin,  1846. 

*  *  De  Constantinopolitana  ecde- 
sia', he  asks,  Epiet.  ix.  12,  'qxiis 
eam  dubitet,  apostolice  sedi  esse 
subjectam  V  —but  this  might  imply 
no  more  than  the  priority  of  Rome 
as  one  of  Uie  eedet  apoBtolica:  see 
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that  the  source  of  all  authority  for  every  province  of 
the  Church  was  lodged,  by  some  special  grant,  in  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter :  and  the  vigour  of  his  mind/ 
united  with  his  many  Christian  virtues,  had  enabled 
him  to  propagate  his  tenets  far  and  near,  not  only  in 
the  ancient  Roman  dioceses,  but  in  every  province  of 
the  west.  In  contrast  with  the  misery  at  home,"  a  field 
of  increasing  glory  was  presented  to  his  view  in  the 
mission  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  conversion  of  the 
Arian  Visigoths  in  Spain,'  and  the  respect  with  which 
his  counsels  were  accepted  by  the  Frankish  kings  and 
jnfnMMMor«.  prelates.^  He  was  followed  in  a  quick  succession  by 
Sabinian  (604),  Bonifacius  III.  (607),  Bonifacius  IV.  (608), 
Deusdedit(615),  Honorius  I.  (625),  Severinus  (638?),  John IV. 
(640),  Theodore*  I.  (642),  Martin  I.  (640),  Eugenlus  I.  (654), 
Vitalian  (657),  Adeodatus  (672),  Donus  (676),  Agatho"  (678), 


the  whole  of  hia  letter  to  Eulogius 
(yii.  40),  where  he  seems  to  argue 
as  if  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  which 
had  also  been  indebted  to  St.  Peter, 
stood  on  a  level  with  the  Roman 
church. 

*  This  was  shewn  bj  his  letters, 
of  which  840  have  been  preserved, 
and  by  his  theological  Treatises. 

'  Gibbon,  ch.  xlv  :  iv.  267»  ed. 
Milman. 

'  In  a  letter  to  Rechared,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  a.d.  699,  Epiat,  iz. 
122,  he  praises  the  zeal  of  that 
monarch  in  reclaiming  *all  the 
nation  of  the  Goths'  from  the  heresy 
of  Arius,  and  forwards  a  pallium 
to  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville,  at 
his  own  request.  Ibid.  ix.  121. 
In  701—710,  however,  Witiza  the 
king  endeavoured  to  restore  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Spanish  Ohurch, 
and  forbade  all  appeals  to  a  *  foreign' 
bishop ;  but  the  conquests  of  me 
Saracens  soon  after  put  an  end  to 
this  freer  movement.  For  a  careful 
statement  of  the  evidence  respecting 
Witiza,  see  Gieseler,  CH.  Viy.  in. 
{  132. 

*  0.  ff.  Gregor.  Epist,  xi.  66,  66, 


69,  60,  61,  62,  63,  69.  In  the  last, 
dated  like  the  others,  601,  he  asks 
leave  of  Brunechild,  the  Frankish 
queen,  to  send  a  legate  into  Gaul, 
with  ^e  hope  of  restraining  such 
priests  as  lived  *impudice  ac  ne- 
quiter'.  This  intercourse  was,  how- 
ever, weakened  during  the  political 
disturbances  of  the  seventh  centiuy, 
and  only  reestablished  under  Pepin 
and  Carloman.    Gieseler,  ibid. 

'  In  apologizing  for  his  delay  in 
sending  legates  to  the  Council  of 
Constantinople ( 680 ),  he  thus  speaks 
of  the  growth  of  his  dominion  in 
the  west :  *  Primum  quidem,  quod 
numerosa  multitudo  nostrorum 
usque  ad  oceani  regiones  extendi- 
tur,  cujus  itineris  fonginquitas  in 
multi  temporis  cursum  protelatur : 
sperabamus  deinde  de  Britannia 
llLeodorum,  archiepiscopum  et  phi- 
losophum,  ad  nostram  humilitatem 
coniungere:  et  mazime  quia  in 
medio  gentium,  tam  Langobardo- 
rum,  quamque  Slavorum,  necnon 
Francorum,Gallorum,  etGothorum, 
atque  Britannorum,  plurimi  confa- 
mulorumnostrorum  essenoflcuntur. ' 
Mansi,  zi.  286. 
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Leo  II.  (682),  Benedict  II.  (683?),  John*  V.  (685),  Conon  nrrERNAL 
(686),  Sergius  I.  (687),  John  VI.  (701),  John  VII.  (706),  ^*tion^^" 
Sisinniufl  (708),  Constantine  I.  (708),  Gregory'  11.  (715), — 
whose  advocate  in  forwarding  the  papal  power  was  Boni- 
face, the  Englishman, — Gregory®  III.  (731),  Zacharias  (741), 
Stephen  II.  (752),  Stephen'  III.  (753),  Paul  I.  (757),  Con- 
stantme  11.  (767),  Philip  (768),  Stephen  IV.  (768),  Hadrian  I. 
(772),  Leo  III.  (795—816).  But  although  we  may  trace 
encroachments  in  the  conduct  of  these  prelates,  and  a 
growing  boldness  in  their  tone,  especially  in  Gregory  II. 
and  in  Zacharias,  it  was  not  until  the  papacy^^  of  Hadrian  I. 


*  It  18  remarkable  that  this  pope 
and  six  of  his  immediate  successors 
-were  either  Greeks  or  Syrians, 
which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
wsmt  of  theological  scholars  in 
Rome,  or  still  more  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Byzantine  co^.  Bol- 
linger, C,  H,  III.  110. 

I  The  foUoving  passage  from  a 
letter  to  the  emperor  Leo  (729)  is 
Tery  remarkable :  *  Nos  Tiam  in- 
gredimur  in  extremas  occidentis 
regiones  yersus  illos,  qui  sanctum 
baptisma  efliagitant.  Cum  enim 
iUuc  episcopos  misissem  et  sancts 
ecclesis  nostrs  derioos,  nondum 
addueti  sunt,  ut  capita  sua  incli- 
narent  et  baptizarentur,  eontm 
yritwipeB^  quod  exoptent,  ut  eorum 
sim  susceptor  (i/;tt  iirt^ijTovm-cv 
yumivOat  avrtiif  dydioxor^,  Hac 
de  causa  nos  ad  viam,  Dei  benig- 
nitate,  accingimus,  ne  forte  dam- 
nationis  et  incuris  nostrsB  ratio- 
nem  reddamus.'  Caneil,  ed.  Mansi, 
XII.  975.  Another  specimen  of  his 
cxtrayagant  language  occurs,  ibid, 
971 :  TOP  dyio¥  HiTpop  al  ird<rat 
fiaatXttat  r^  iytrtmv  Ocojr  iuriy^uw 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  English 
bishops  (cir.  781)  he  informs  them 
that  he  had  constituted  Tatwin, 
archbi^op  of  Canterbury)  primate 
of  aU  Britain  and  his  -near.  Wil- 
kins,  I.  81. 

*  At  his  prayer  (765)  the  Franks 


were  induced  to  rescue  his  posses- 
Bions  from  the  Lombards  {Seriptorea 
Franc,  ed.  Duchesne,  lu.  707),  and 
in  this  way  Italy  was  lost  to  the 
enfeebled  emperors  of  the  east,  who 
could  no  longer  keep  it  in  their 
grasp.  The  crowning  of  Charle- 
mape  (Dec.  25,  800)  with  the  im- 

tenal  diadem,  in  the  church  of 
t.  Peter,  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the 
inroads  of  the  popes.  He  added 
also  to  their  landed  pro^rty,  and 
made  them  temporal  pnnces:  on 
which  see  Hadrian's  letter  to  him 
(777)  vbi  tup,  766,  and  De  Marca, 
D9  Concordia^  lib.  in.  c.  12. 

10  *  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  that 
any  material  acquisitions  of  eccle- 
siastical  power  were  obtained  by 
the  successors  of  Gregory  (the 
Great)  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.'  Hallam,  a«  above, 
Hadrian  I,  however,  says  distinctly 
(782) :  *  Sedes  apostolica  caput  to- 
tius  mundi  et  omnium  Dei  eccle- 
siarum'.  Codex  Carolin,  ed.  Cenni,  i. 
389 :  *  Cfujus  sollicitudo,  delegata  di- 
vinittu^  cunctis  debetur  ecclesiis' : 
and  other  similar  expressions  are 
quoted  by  Neander,  v.  166, '167 
(notes).  On  the  circulation  of  the 
Pseudo-Isidore  Decretals  (at  the 
close  of  tlie  eighth  century)  these 
notions  were  apparently  supported 
by  a  continuous  chain  of  testmiony 
reaching  up  to  the  Apostles.  Ibid, 
Ti.  2—8. 
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that  a  claim  to  the  pastorship  of  all  the  Christian  Church 
was  fullj  brought  to  light.  The  eastern  patriarchates, 
it  is  true,  continued  to  resist  this  arrogant  demand  as  firmly 
and  successfully  as  ever:  but  it  gained  a  more  general 
acceptance  in  the  west.  This  will  be  found  especially  in 
regions  now  brought  over  to  the  Gospel,  and  in  tribes 
of  Teutonic  blood.  A  large  portion  of  the  extant  rescripts^ 
issued  at  this  period  were  directed  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  of  England.  While  they  shew  us  how  profoundly 
she  was  moved  by  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  veneration/ 
they  bear  witness  also  to  the  servile  spirit  of  her  children, 
notwithstanding"  some  occasional  assertions  of  their  free- 
dom. And  the  same  must  be  conceded  in  the  case  of 
Grermany,  as  soon  as  the  Irish  school  was  silenced  and 
subverted.  In  the  council^  at  which  Boniface  presided 
(742),  in  his  character  of  Roman  legate,  he  was  able  to 
anticipate  the  fervent  wishes  of  his  msCbter.  Every  scheme 
he  then  propounded  for  the  organizing  of  the  Grerman 
Church  was  based  on  subjection  to  the  popes.  This  ten- 
dency indeed  was  balanced  foi*  a  while  by  the  action  of 
the  royal  power;  but  as  soon  as  the  diadem  of  Charle- 


'  See  the  useful  index  of  JaffS 
(Berlin,  1851)  entitled  Regetta 
Poniificwn  Romanorum, 

*  This  led  to  the  foundation  of 
an  English  coUege  at  Rome  (cir. 
790),  entitled  *Schola  Saxonum'. 
See  Lappenberg,  Anglo- Saxoru  i. 
204 — 207.  It  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a  hospital  'Xenodo- 
chium  Sancti  Spiritus',  for  the 
entertainment  of  English  pilgrims 
who,  from  720  to  the  close  of  the 
century,  were  yery  numerous.  Bed. 
Hist,  Ecel,  T.  7 :  Ckrtmieon,  in  Afo- 
numetU.  Britan.  p.  101,  ▲.  Others, 
like  the  youthful  monarch  Cead- 
wealla  (689),  and  his  successor  Ine 
(725),  took  up  their  permanent 
abode  in  Rome,  'ad  limina  bea- 
torum  apostolorum.'  Bed.  Hiat, 
jEccL  V.  7. 

*  See Wilfrith's  case,  above,  p.  16, 


n.  1.  Alcuin,  also,  led  astray  by 
a  spurious  document  {Ep,  xcu :  cL 
Neand.  v.  168),  arrived  in  the  year 
800  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  see 
of  Rome  was  *judiciariam,  non 
judicandam';  and  in  796  he  ad- 
dressed the  pope  (Ep,  xx.)  in  the 
following  terms :  *  Sanctissime  Pa- 
ter, pontifex  a  Deo  electus,  Vicariua 
apostolorum,hfere8  patruin,princep8 
ecclesiie,  unius  immaculatse  co- 
lumbs  nutritor',  etc.;  though  much 
of  this  language  is  to  be  regarded 
as  empty  rhetoric. 

^  Ep,  Lxixi.  Carloman,  who 
prompted  this  synodal  action,  with- 
drew from  Ms  court  in  748,  'ad 
limina  beatorum  apostolorum  per- 
venit',  and  assumed  the  monastic 
habit.  AtmaleM  Lavritsentet  Minor, 
in  Pertz,  I.  115. 
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maerne  had  descended    to  his  weaker  and  more  pliant  internal 
offspring,  the  aggreBsive  spirit  of  the  papacy  unfolded  all      tion. 
itB  might. 

A  second  feature  in  the  changes  of  this  period  was  the  The^<mnng 
growmg  reputation  of  the  monks.  Bemg  now  not  xm- o/ tk*  M*mju, 
frequently  admitted  into  orders,  and  distinguished  for  their 
missionary  zeal,  their  swarming  numbers,  their  superior 
learning,  and  the  strictness  of  their  mode  of  life,  they  won 
the  applauses  of  the  multitude  as  well  as  of  the  courts,'^ 
eclipsing  the  parochial  clergy,  and  evading  the  exactions 
of  the  bishops.  It  is  true,  they  were  subject  in  most 
countries*  to  the  censures  of  their  own  diocesans,  but 
in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century  they  strove  to  be 
exempted  from  this  rule,  which  had  sometimes  grown  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive;'  and  the  favour  they  enjoyed  at 
Bome,^  enabled  many  conveuts  of  the  west  to  realize 
their  wishes.*  They  were  made  to  contribute  in  this 
way  to  the  fixing  of  the  papal  power.  The  Rules"  of 
Columbanus,  Isidore,  and  Csesarius  of  Aries,  like  the  older 


^  In  England  alone,  nearly  thirty 
kings  and  queens  retired  into  con- 
Tents  or  reclusion  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Bol- 
linger, II.  58.  And  the  same, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  is  true  of 
other  countries.  Schrockh,  xx. 
10—12.  ♦ 

*  There  was  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  Africa,  where  some  of  the 
convents  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  distant  bishops. 
Condi,  ed.  Mansi,  viii.  648.  lo  the 
seventh  century  exemptions  had 
commenced  in  thepatriarchate  of 
Constantinople.  They  were  de- 
noted by  the  erection,  at  the  clois- 
ter, of  a  patriarchal  cross.  Dol- 
linger,  ii.  285. 

^  On  the  despotic  powers  of  the 
bishops  at  this  period  and  the  op- 
position (amntrationea)  they  pro- 
vohedf  see  Guizot,  HUt.  of  Ctoi- 
Uzation,  ^.»  u.  55  sq.,  94  sq.,  ed. 
Land.  1846. 


*  See  Gregor.  I.,  Epist.  vrir.  15, 
addressed  (598)  to  the  bishop  of 
Ravenna.  A  Koman  synod  (601) 
drew  up  constitutions  in  their  fa- 
voiu:,  Labbe,  v.  1607  :  and  another 
in  610,  determined  in  opposition  to  a 
certain  party  in  England  that  monks 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise  aU 
priestly  functions.  lb.  1617 :  cf. 
Council  of  Seville  (Hispalensis), 
618,  can.  10, 11 :  Epist.  Johan.  IV. 
apud  Labb.  Concil.  v.  1773. 

*  The  abbey  of  Medehamsted 
(Peterborough),  a.d.  680,  is  a  re- 
markable instance.  Wilkins,  i.  48. 
The  abbot  was  appointed  by  the 
pope  his  legate  for  all  England. 

">  See  L.  Holstein's  Codez  Regu- 
larum  Monasticarum,  etc,,  ed.  1759, 
and  Helyot's  Histoire  de»  OrdreM 
Reliffieux,  etc.,  ed.  1792.  Monaa- 
ticism  retained  its  variety  of  fonn 
in  the  eastern  patriarchates.  Eor 
some  idea  of  its  spirit  in  thosa 
regions,  see  Moschus  (Johan.),  Aii« 
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Bystemfl  of  St.  Basil,  Cassian,  and  the  rest,  were  gradually 
supplanted  in  the  western  churches  by  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict.  He  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  and  in  529  es* 
tablished  the  great  model-abbey  of  Monte  Cassino.  His 
chief  aim  was  to  mitigate  the  harshness  and  monotony 
that  characterized  the  eastern  systems,  though  in  one  re- 
spect he  made  his  institute  more  rigid, — ^by  the  vow,  which, 
after  a  noviciate  of  one  year,  he  claimed  of  every  person 
who  retreated  to  his  cloisters.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
some  time  after  his  own  death  (543)  that  the  order  was 
extensively  adopted:  but  in  the  course  of  two  hundred 
years  it  was  everywhere  difiused  in  Graul,  in  Italy,  and 
Spain ;  and  it  followed  in  the  track  of  Benedictine  monks 
who  laboured  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.^  Much  as  this  order,  by  its  union  and  its  growing 
numbers,  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  local  churches, 
and  facilitated  the  incursions  of  the  popes,  it  must  nol^ 
withstanding  be  regarded  as  a  patron  of  the  arts*,  and 
as  contributing  to  fan  the  embers  of  religion.' 

The  corruptions  which  prevailed  in  the  eighth  centuiy 
among  the  major  and  the  minor  clerics,  as  distinguished 
from  the  monks,  appear  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of 


fimp  (compiled  about  610)  in  Aue^ 
tarium  Bibliath,  Patrum  DucteanutHf 
Paris.  1624,  torn.  xi.  1067  sq.  The 
numerous  conventual  establish- 
ments of  the  Xestorians  are  de* 
scribed  in  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient, 
torn  II.  part  ii.  The  Jacobites  at 
this  period  introduced  monasticism 
into  Ethiopia,  where  *  the  sons  of 
Teklahaimanot'  are  said  to  haye 
equalled  the  Benedictines  of  the 
west.    Neale,  ii.  74. 

^  Augustine's  abbey,  of  St.  An* 
drew  at  Rome,  did  not  adopt  the 
institute  entirely,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  similar  modification  was  intro- 
duced in  England  (DoUinger,  if. 
286;  but  cf.  Helyot,  as  above, 
T.  80).    Willebrord,  BoniflBU^,  and 


most  of  the  German  missionaries 
%were  also  Benedictines.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  Qerman 
synods  should  insist  upon  con- 
formity to  the  institute  under 
which  thev  had  themselves  been 
trained.    Helyot,  ii.  68. 

'  The  impiusc  in  this  direction 
appears  to  have  been  communi- 
cated by  Cassiodorus.  See  his 
treatises  *De  institutione  Divi- 
narum  litterarum'  and  '  De  artibus 
ac  disciplinis  liberalium  litterarum' 
{Opp.  Kothomaffi,  1679),  both  of 
which  were  much  esteemed  by  the 
medieval  monks. 

>  See  Mabillon's  Acta  Sanetorum 
Ordin,  Benedict,  passim. 
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binding  them  together  by  a  rule,  analogous  to  those  obtain-  intebnal 
ing  in  the  convents.  The  design  is  attributed  to  Chrodegang,  tion. 
a  pious  bishop  of  Metz  (742—766),  who  founded*  what  was 
known  as  the  order  of  cathedral  or  collegiate  ^  canons'.  It 
is  clear  that  the  members  of  his  chapter  differed  little  from 
the  Benedictine  monks,  except  in  their  enjoyment  of  some 
personal  estate,  arising  from  a  periodical  division  of  the 
fnnds  of  the  cathedral.  They  ate  and  slept  in  common : 
at  fixed  (or  '  canonicar)  hours  they  met  in  the  church  for 
worship,  and  in  the  chapter-house  to  hear  the  exhortations 
of  liie  bishop.  Chrodegang's  institute  was  sanctioned,  with 
some  changes,  at  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (816),  and 
was  copied^  very  soon  in  other  countries. 

But  in  addition  to  the  city-clergy,  whom  it  was  ihas  The  ueuiar 
attempted  to  reduce  more  fiilly  under  the  inspection  of  the 
bishop,  every  diocese  included  many  others,  who  officiated 
in  rural  districts.  These  were  the  seculars^  comprising  (1) 
the  parish-priests'  and  their  assistants;  (2)  the  roving  or 
itinerant  clergy,^  who  had  no  proper  cure  and  no  fixed  em- 
ployment ;  (3)  a  large  band  of  chaplains,'  who  obeyed  all 


*  Chrodogangi  Regu/a  Sinceraf 
apudMansi,Con<;t7.xiy.313.  Strictly 
speaking,  Chrodegan<^  was  not  the. 
author  of  the  rule.  It  was  akin  to 
the  canonical  institute  of  St.  Au- 
gustine :  Helyot,  ii.  64  sq.  Ca- 
rumesaes  also  are  first  mentioned  at 
the  council  of  Chalons •sur-Saone 
(813):   lb.  IX.  59. 

»  Ih,  p.  68.  Paul  Wamefrid 
{Ge$ta  Epi$e,  Mettentiwn;  Pertz, 
II.  268)  has  left  a  contemporary 
account  of  Chrodegang  and  his 
actrre  life. 

'  See  Bingham,  hk.  ix.  ch.  viii. 
In  most  other  countries  the  diyi- 
sion  into  parishes  was  very  ancient, 
but  in  England  it  did  not  commence 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
c^entnry,  the  country-people  haying 
at  first  resorted  to  the  cathedral 
or  city-church,  and  in  other  cases 
to  the  convents.  But  parishes  at 
length    were    generally  endowed 


by  kings,  by  bishops,  or,  still 
more  frequently,  by  the  lords  of 
the  manor.  Some  churches  also 
were  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  heathen  fanes  (per  loca 
ecclesias),  the  lands  allotted  to  the 
pagan  passing  over  to  the  Christian 
priest.    Kemble,  Seucoru,  ii.  424. 

'  These  had  grown  up  through 
a  relaxation  of  the  ancient  laws 
which  provided  that  no  clergyman 
should   be   ordained  except  to  a 

£  articular  chiurch.  Charlemagne 
iboured  to  abate  the  evils  that  had 
flowed  from  their  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings. Capihilar,  a.d.  789  :  ib. 
A.D.  794.  The  former,  among  other 
things,  decrees  '  ut  in  diebus  festis 
vel  dominicis,  omnes  ad  ecclesiam 
veniant,  et  non  invitent  presbyteros 
ad  domoa  nuu  ad  mUaaa  faciendat,' 
c.  9. 

^  The  trouble  they  created  for 
the  bishops  may  be  gathered  fitom 
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the  movements  of  the  court,  or  were  attached  to  the  castles 
of  the  gentry.  To  correct  excesses  in  these  quarters,  and 
to  mitigate  the  evils,  on  the  part  of  laymen,  that  grew 
out  of  their  abuse^  of  the  right  of  patronage,  it  was  need- 
ful that  the  prelates  should  secure  a  closer  supervision  of 
their  flocks.  An  order  had  indeed  been  given  at  the  end* 
of  the  former  period  (572)  that  the  bishop  should  inspect 
his  diocese  in  person  every  year.  This  practice  was  con- 
tinued in  the  following  centuries' ;  and  the  effect  of  it  ex- 
tended by  the  larger  powers  of  the  archdeacon,^  and  the  rise 
of  many  rural  chapters'  (or  associations  of  adjoining  paiishes). 
But  the  organization  of  the  Church  is  due  still  more  to 
the  influence  of  diocesan  synods,  which,  until  the  efforts 
made  by  Boniface*  to  reconstruct  the  metropolitan  system 


the  1 4th  canon  of  the  Ck)uncil  of 
Chalontf,  649;  Labbe,  ti.  387.  The 
principal  chaplain  of  the  court 
(archicapellanus)  became  a  kind  of 
*  minister  of  religion'  for  the  whole 
kingdom :  see  Planck,  Geachichte  der 
Kirchenverfassung,  ii.  147. 

'  e.ff,  Bonifacii,  Opp,  xi.  22:  At 
laici  presbyteros  non  ejiciant  de 
ecclesuSt  nee  mittere  praesumant 
sine  consensu  episcoporum  suorum? 
ut  laici  omnino  non  audean(  mU' 
nera  exigere  a  presbyteris,  propter 
commendationein  ecclesiiB  cuique 
presbytero.'  This  prohibition  was 
renewed  (8 1 3)  at  Aries,  c.  6 :  Labbe, 
V.  1231. 

'  Concil.  Bracarense  ir.  (of  Bra- 
ga)  can.  i. :  Labbe,  y.  894. 

*  e.g,  Bonifacii  Epist.  lxxit., 
p.  141 ;  Synod  of  Cloves-hoo,  747, 
can.  Ill;  WUkins,  i.  94.  In  the 
Frankish  empire  these  visitations 
were  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  sends  (r  synodi),  or  spiritual 
comia:  see  Neander,  y.  148,  149. 
The  bishops  in  aU  cases  attempted 
to  extirpate  the  numerous  remains 
of  heathenism  as  well  as  open 
vices :  for  the  example  of  Gregory 
the  Great  (Bed.  i.  30)  engrafting 
pagan  rites  upon  the  service  of  ^e 
Church,  had  few  (if  any)  imitatori 
at  this  period. 


^  Bingham,  bk.  it.  ch.  xxi.  }  9: 
Neander,  v.  162,  153.  In  some  of 
the  recently  converted  districts 
there  was  a  great  lack  boUi  of 
presbyters  and  bishops.  See  the 
excellent  letter  of  Bede  to  archbp. 
£cgberht(734),  where  he  urges  the 
necessity  of  fUrther  subdivision  in 
that  prelate's  field  of  labour.  As 
the  power  of  the  archdeacon  was 
enlarged,  the  chorepiscopi  were  all 
^  abolished.    Gieseler,  xi.  249. 

A  The  *  capitula  ruralia'  were  pre- 
sided over  by  archpresbyters^  or,  in 
more  modern  language,  rvatX  deans: 
see  Ducange,  sub  voce,  and  Dansey's 
Hora  Decanicte  Rurales,  2nd  edit. 

*  See  above  p.  38,  and  cf.  Guizot, 
Civilization,  Lect.  xixi.  In  Spain 
the  synods  were  chiefly  national, 
and,  in  defect  of  such,  proeinciid 
councils  were  to  be  assembled  every 
year.  See  Council  of  Toledo  (633), 
}  3 :  Merida  (666),  {  7 :  Labbe,  v. 
1700 ;  vx.  497.  The  former  of  these 
p:iyes  directions  touching  the  mode 
in  which  the  synods  should  be 
held,  can.  rv.  In  England,  under 
Theodore  and  subsequently,  it  was 
tisual  to  hold  provincial  sy&ods,  at 
least  in  the  southern  province, 
though  not,  as  he  directed,  twice 
a-year.    £emble»  ii.  367. 
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(744),  had  lonff  been  in  the  western  Church  the  ordinary  internal 

•  0RGAN1ZA» 

courts  for   determining  all   controverted  questions.     The      tion. 
proceedings    of  the   synods^   of  this  epoch,   with  excep-  "" 
tions  to  be  noticed  in  the  following  chapter,  did  not  turn 
habitually  on  points  of  doctrine,  but  related  to  the  con* 
duct  of  the  clergy  or  the  people,  the  external  welfare  of  the 
Church,  and  the  wider  propagation  of  the  Gospel.     They  Their  mam 
forbad  all  ministrations  of  a  cleric  who  was  imacquainted^  thu  period, 
with  the  language  of  the  country ;  they  insisted  on  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  Bible* ;  they  prescribed  the 
routine  of  public  worship^^,  and  endeavoured  to  produce  a 
greater  uniformity";  in  short,  they  were  the  legislative  and 
judicial  organs  of  the  Church ;  although  their  movements 
might  be  checked  and  overruled  by  the  voice  of  superior 
councils,  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  State,  or,  at  times, 
in  the  churches  of  the  west,  by  the  fiats  of  the  Roman 
court. 

The  marriage  of  the  clergy  proper^*^  interdicted  though  Marriage  of 
it  were  by  emperors  and  kings,  by  western  synods,  and 
emphatically  by  the  popes,  was  not  generally  suppressed 
in  the  seventh  century.     The  eastern  patriarchates,  in  a 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  691,  (the  Council  in  Trullo), 


the  ekrgy* 


"^  See  an  abstract  of  their  acts, 
chronologically  arranged,  in  Guizot, 
Append,  to  vol.  ii.  For  specimens, 
at  length,  see  those  of  CloTes-hoo 
(747),  and  Cealchythe  (785):  AVU- 
kins,  I.  94  sq;  ii.  145  sq.  The 
object  of  the  annnal  synod  is  thus 
stated  by  pope  Zacharias  (Bonif. 
EpUL  xLTiii.) :  *  ad  pertractandiim 
de  nnitate  ecclesis,  ut  si  quid  ad- 
Ycrsi  accident  radicibus  ampute- 
tur,  et  Dei  ecdesia  manelit  incon- 
ctissa.' 

*  e,g,  Bonifacu  Statti^ii,  {xzvii; 
Opp,  II.  24  :  cf.  Charlemagne,  Ca- 
jfitul.  A.D.  813,  i  14;  i.  606. 

«  e.g.  Council  of  Toledo  (633), 
f  26 :  (653),  {  8:  of  Arki  (813), 
4  26. 


"  e.ff.  Council  of  Borne  (695), 
{  1,  prescribing  vrhat  parts  of  the 
service  shall  bo  chanted,  and  what 
read :  Labbe,  t.  1602. 

"  e,ff.  Toledo  (675),  {  I,  ordering 
aU  bishops  of  the  province  to  eon- 
form  to  the  ritual  of  the  metro- 
politan church ;  ib,  ti.  639 :  as  an 
older  canon  of  Toledo  (633),  §  2, 
directed  that  the  same  order  of 
prayer  and  psalmody  should  be  ob> 
served  throughout  the  kingdom : 
ib.  v.  1700. 

**  This  distinction  is  important : 
for  a  multitude  of  persons  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  tonsure  without  pass- 
ing to  the  higher  orders  of  the 
Church.  See  Quixot,  Lect,  xiii. 
p.  38. 
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mTEKNAL  while  forbidding*  second  marriages  in  priests  or  deacons, 
^'^TioNf^'  and  reflectmg  on  all  marriages  contracted  after  ordination. 
'  is  opposed  to  the  canons  of  the  west     It  vindicates'  the 

right  of  married  clergymen  to  live  as  before  with  their 
proper  consorts,  on  the  gromid  that  the  holy  ordinance  of 
matrimony  would  be  otherwise  dishonoured.  In  the  Latin 
Church,  however,  where  the  TruUan  regulations  were  not 
all  adopted,  we  observe  a  more  stringent  tone  in  the 
synodal  decisions';  and  when  Boniface  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  German  mission,  he  expended  not  a  little 
of  his  ardour  in  discrediting  the  married  clergy*.  This 
antipathy  was  shared  by  his  coimtrymen  at  home' :  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  admonitions  of  the  bishop,  and  the  legislations 
of  the  witan  (or  state^council),  very  many  of  the  English 
seculars,  like  those  of  other  lands,  continued  to  bring  up 
the  issue  of  their  marriage'. 

With  regard  to  the  income  of  the  clergy,  it  accrued  as 
before  from  the  endowments  of  their  churches,  and  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  faithful.  The  revenues  thus 
obtained  were  thrown  into  a  common  stock,  which  it  was 
usual,  in  the  Roman  church^,  to  distribute  in  four  portions ; 
of  which  one  was  allotted  to  the  poor,  a  second  to  the 


Income  of 
the  clergy. 


^  Can.  Ill :  Itabbe,  ti.  1 124. 

'  Can.  XIII. 

'  e,g.  Council  of  Toledo^  653: 
can.  T.  Yi.  yii:  t6.  ti.  394.  It  seems 
that  Witiza,  the  reforming  king  of 
Spain,  in  the  eighth  century,  re- 
scinded the  decrees  relating  to  the 
celibacy  of  clerics.  Oieseler,  ii. 
191,  note. 

«  See  above  p.  21,  n.  8.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  of  his  patron 
Zacharias :  '  Qui  clerici  etiam  ab 
uxoribus  abstinere  debeant,  ex  con- 
cilio  Africano,  cap.  xxxvii.  ita  con- 
tinentur:  Pneterea  cum  de  cle- 
ricorum  quorundam  (quamvis  erga 
proprios  uxoref)  incontinentia  re- 
lerretur,  placuit  episcopos  et  pres- 
byteros    seu    diacoaos    secundum 


propria  statuta,  etiam  ab  uxori- 
bus  continere:  quod  nisi  fecerint, 
ab  ecelesiattieo  officio  removeantur. 
Cffiteros  autem  clericos  ad  id  non 
cogi,  sed  secundum  uniuscujusque 
ecclesis  consuetudinem  observari 
dcbere.'  Bonif.  Ep.  lxy:  0pp.  i. 
165. 

^  e.ff,  Ecgberti  PcmitentitUe,  lib. 
III.  c.  1:  in  Thorpe's  AngiO'Seucon 
IjUfoSf  ^.,  II.  196. 

*  Bee  Kemble,  ii.  444  sq.,  where 
the  chain  of  testimony  is  shewn  to 
be  almost  imbroken. 

7  fied.  I.  27.  In  Spain,  and  per- 
haps elsewhere,  the  bishop  had  a 
third  of  the  revenues  :  see  Council 
of  BragOf  560,  can.  vii ;  of  Toledo^ 
033,  can.  xxxiir. 
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parish  priests,  a  third  to  the  fabric  and  expenses  of  the  fiNTBBNAL 
church,  and   the  remnant  to   the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  ^^^tion?^* 
The  administration^  of  the  property  was  left  entirely  in 
his  hands. 

Another  source  of  church-revenue  were  the  tithes,  ^^^ 
which,  although  they  had  been  claimed  on  moral  grounds 
at  a  far  earlier  date',  were  not  uniformly  paid  by  Christians 
of  the  west  until  the  close  of  the  sixth  century^^.  A  special 
law  X)f  Charlemagne^^  779,  enforced  the  payment  on  all 
subjects  of  the  empire,  and  his  neighbours  for  the  most 
part  followed  his  example".  Like  the  voluntary  offer- 
ings which  preceded  them,  the  tithes  were  intended  for 
the  clergy  and  the  poor;  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  at 
first  prescribing  the  allotments,  even  where  he  was  not 
himself  entitled  to  a  portion. 


B  Council  of  Orlean$,  611,  can. 
XIV.  zy:  cf.  Ghiicot,  Led,  xiii. 
p.  63.  The  Council  of  Brcbga^  675, 
complains  of  the  injustice  and  ex- 
tortion of  some  of  the  bishops. 
Labb.  VI.  661. 

'  Bingham,  bk.  y.  ch.  y. 

*  The  councils  of  Toun  (667) 
and  of  Macon  (686)  endeaYoured 
to  procuie  a  more  regular  pay- 
ment. 

1'  Capitular,  a.d.  779,  c.  iii.  The 
seYerity  with  which  this  law  had 
been  enforced  was  regretted  by  the 
gentle  Alcuin:  see  EpUt,  lxxx. 
In  Ep,  xjcxii.  he  giYcs  the  following 
adYice  to  Amo:  *  £sto  pnedicator 
pietatis,  non  decimarum  exactor.' 

»*  e,g:  Ofl&^  the  powerful  king  of 
Mercia,  794,  is  said  to  haYe  con- 
ferred all  the  tithes  of  his  kingdom 
on  the  Church  (cf.  Ross,  Reciprocal 


Obligationa  of  the  Church  and  Civit 
Power,  p.  173).  From  the  Exeerp* 
iionet  of  archbp.  Ecgberht  (circ. 
740),  }  6,  it  is  clear  that  tithes  were 
then  generally  claimed  in  the  north 
of  England :  *  Ut  ipsi  sacerdotes 
a  populis  suscipiant  decimas,  et 
nomine  eorum  quicunque  dederint 
scripta  habeant,  et  secimdimi  auc- 
toritatem  canonicam  coram  [Deum] 
timentibus  diYidant;  et  ad  oma- 
mentum  ecdesis  primam  eligant 
partem ;  secundam  autem,  ad  usimi 
pauperum  atque  perigrinorum,  per 
eorum  manus  misericorditer  cum 
omni  humilitate  dispensent;  ter- 
tiam  Yero  sibimetipsis  sacerdotes 
reserYent.'  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  northern  prelates  had  surren- 
dered their  own  portion  of  the 
tidies* 
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§  2.    RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE  CIVIL 

PO  WER. 

The  Church  has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  an  indepen- 
dent corporation,  organized  entirely  on  a  model  of  its  own, 
expanding  with  the  vigour  it  inherited  from  heaven,  and 
governed,  in  the  name  of  its  holy  Foimder,  by  the  prelates 
who  derived  authority  from  Him.  But  after  the  imperial 
coinage  bore  the  impress  of  religion,  and  the  sovereigns  of 
the  east  and  west  were  *  patrons'  of  the  Church,  its  history 
involved  another  class  of  questions :  it  had  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  State,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  its  path 
was  in  future  to  be  shaped  according  to  the  new  relations. 
This  alliance  did  not  lead,  as  it  might  have  done,  to  an 
absorption  of  the  secular  into  the  sacerdotal  power,  nor  to 
a  complete  amalgamation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals :  yet  its  strength  was  often  injured  by  the  action  of 
opposing  forces,  either  by  the  Church  aspiring  to  become  the 
mistress  of  the  State,  or  by  the  State  encroaching  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Church  and  suppressing  her  inherent  rights. 
The  former  of  these  tendencies  predominated  in  the  west,  the 
latter  in  the  east.  The  one  was  diverging  into  Ro^nanisnn; 
the  other,  to  dictation  of  the  civil  power  in  adjuding  con- 
troversies of  the  faith, — or,  in  a  word,  to  Byzantinism, 

It  is  true  that  the  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who 
evoked  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Church,  were  not  urged 
at  the  present  epoch  as  they  were  in  after-ages.  Till  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  Rome  was  itself  dependent  on 
the  eastern  empire^  and  its  voice  in  all  civil  questions*  was 
proportionately  humble.     On  the  contrary  it  will  be  found 


'  Gibbon,  it.  479,  ed.  Mibnan. 

•  ThiLB  Gregory  II.,  one  of  the 
stoutest  champions  of  the  papacy, 
writes  to  the  Emperor  Leo  (729): 
*  Scis  sanctse  ecclesis  dogmata  non 
imperatorum  esse,  sed  pontificum : 
idcirco  ecclesiis  pncpositi  sunt  pon- 
tiiices  a  reipublica  negotiit  abstincn- 


teSf  et  imperatores  ergo  similiter  ab 
ecclesiasticis  abstineant,  et,  quse 
sibi  commissa  sunt,  capessant.* 
Mansi,  Condi,  xii.  959 :  cf.  ibid, 
975,  where  he  admits  that  the 
bishops  haye  no  right  'introspi- 
ciendi  in  palatium,  ac  dignitates 
regias  deferendi.' 
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that  the  court  of  Byzantium  was  unwilling  to  abandon  relations 
the  despotic  powers  that  had  been  wielded  by  Justinian.     ^^  ""' 
All  the  eastern  patriarchs,  and  not  unfrequently  the  Roman", 
were  its  immediate  nominees ;  it  laid  claim  to  a  quasi-sacer- 
dotaP  character,  and,  as  we  shall  see  at  large,  affected  to 
dedde  in  religious  controversies  of  the  very  gravest  kind. 
The  western  princes,  who  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  De/ermce «./ 
stood  far  lower  in  their  mental  training,  were  accustomed  hwMto^n 
to  defer  entirely*  to  the  wisdom  of  the  synods,  if  the  faith  inq^ti^* 
of  the  Church  was  thought  to  be  imperilled :  and  in  cases  ^    ^  ""' 
even  where  the  kings,  the  bishops,  and  the  nobles  were  com- 
bined in  one  assembly — ^an  arrangement  not  unusual  in  the 
Frankish  empire'  and  continuing  in  England  till  the  Norman 
Conquest^ — there  was  still  a  disposition  to  refer  not  a  few 
of  the  civil  questions'  that  emerged  to  the  ultimate  decision 
of  the  prelates. 


*  See  Schrockh,  xiz.  408  sq. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
bishop  there  was  generally  some 
kind  of  election,  Uiough  it  was 
seldom  bona  fide,  Oregory  the 
Great,  like  many  of  his  successors, 
seems  to  have  owed  his  eleyation 
to  his  former  appointment,  as  'apo- 
crisiarius'  at  the  court  of  Byzan- 
tium. He  was  consecrated  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Maurice, 
alter  his  election  by  *the  clergy, 
senate,  and  Roman  people.'  Johan. 
Diacon.  Vit,  Gregor,  m  Gregor. 
CPpp.  ed.  Bened.  IV.  36:  Gregor. 
Turonensis  Biti.  Franc,  lib.  x.  c.  1. 
Some  idea  of  the  excitement  caused 
by  these  popular  elections  may  be 
derived  fiK>m  the  example  of  Ser- 
giufl  I.  (6S7)>  who  is  said  to  have 
been  chosen '  a  primatibus  judicum, 
et  ezercitu  Romanse  miUtise,  yel 
cleri  seditiosi  parte  plurima,  et  pne- 
aertim  sacerdotum  atque  civium 
multitudine.'  Two  otner  candi- 
dates,  Paschalis  and  Theodoras, 
were  elected  by  different  factions. 
Vit.  Serffii,  in  Yignolii  Lib.  PoiUif, 
I.  303,  304,  ed.  Rom.  1724. 


A  'Imperator  sum  et  sacerdos' 
was  the  claim  of  the  emperor  Leo 
(729):Mansi,Con6t7.xii.975.  One 
of  the  charges  brought  against 
Anastasius,  a  disciple  of  Maxi- 
mus,  in  the  Monothelete  contro- 
▼ersy,  was  that  he  refused  to  re- 
cognize the  emperor  as  a  priest, 
and  as  possessed  of  spiritual  juris- 
diction. Maximi  O^,  i.  30:  ed. 
Combcfis. 

>  Cf.  Guizot,  as  above,  ii.  30. 
The  precedents  in  which  the  royal 
power  was  most  freely  exercised 
have  been  collected  in  the  great 
work  entitled  Preuvet  dea  Libertez 
d0  t  EgHae  GaUicane, 

*  See  the  list  of  persons  present 
at  the  Councils,  in  Labbe,  or  Mansl: 
and  cf.  Caroli  Magni  Capitul,  lib. 
VI.  c.  HI, 

"^  Ancient  Latot,  S^.,  ed.  Thorpe, 
I.  495.  Before  that  time  the  bishop 
took  his  place  at  the  side  of  the 
ealdorman  in  the  county- court 
(scir-gem6t).    Kemble,  ii.  385. 

^  For  an  abstract  of  the  varied 
duties  of  a  bishop  at  this  period,  see 
Ancient  Lowe,  S^,  ii.  310  sq. 
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It  was  different,  however,  in  respect  of  a  second  class  of 
questions,  where  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  provinces 
appear  to  interpenetrate  each  other.  We  shall  there  find 
the  Church  compelled  to  surrender  a  lai^e  portion  of  her 
ancient  rights.  A  prominent  example  is  supplied  in  the 
filling  up  of  vacant  sees.  The  bishop  was  at  first  elected,  as 
a  rule^,  by  the  voices  of  the  clergy  and  the  people ;  but  in 
the  Frankish  empire,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  this  custom 
had  been  suffered  to  die  out,  amid  the  social  changes  of 
the  times.  The  arbitrary  will  of  barbaric  princes,  such  as 
Clovis,  Chilperic,  and  Charles  Martel,  was  able  to  annihilate 
the  canons  of  the  Church.  They  viewed  all  the  bishoprics 
as  one  kind  of  feudal  tenure*,  and  as  investing  their  posses- 
sors with  political  importance:  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
if  we  find  a  series  of  such  kings  bestowing  them  at  random 
on  the  favourites  of  the  court.  These  lax  and  iniquitous 
proceedings"  were  not,  however,  always  unresisted  by  the 
clergy.  Several  councils^,  in  succession,  tried  in  vain  to 
stem  the  growing  evil.     They  were  seconded  by  Gregory 


>  The  ezceptionf ,  under  the  old 
Boman  empire,  were  the  bishoprics 
of  the  more  important  cities,  Wnich 
in  the  east  and  west  alike  had  been 
generally  flUed  by  the  royal  nomi* 
nees.    Neander,  t.  127. 

'  Oieseler,  11.  163.  Hence  tne 
demand  of  military  services,  which 
some  of  the  bishops  rendered  in 
person.  Oewillieb  (above,  p.  23) 
IS  a  striking  instance  of  this  usaee, 
thouffh  it  was  less  common  in  Uie 
dghth  than  in  the  former  centuries. 
Charlemaene  (in  801)  absolutely 
forbade  all  priests  from  taking  part 
in  a  battle.    Mansi,  xiii.  1054. 

'  In  the  Hittoria  FramcoTum  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  (lib.  nr .  c.  35)  it 
is  mentioned  as  the  common  way 
of  obtaining  a  bishopric  from  the 
court : '  Offerre  multa,  plurima  pro- 
mittere.'  The  same  writer  else- 
where (Z>0  S.  Patrum  Vit,  0.  8, 
de  8,  Oallo)  remarks:  'Jam  tuno 


germen  illud  iniquum  coeperat  pul- 
lulare,  ut  sacerdotium  aut  vendergtur 
a  regUnUf  aut  compararetur  a  cle- 
ricis.'  The  abuse  nad  been  mani- 
fested still  more  Btrikinsly  in  Spain, 
where  the  Council  ox  Barcelona 
(599)  was  under  the  necessity  of 
forbidding  the  elevation  of  fay- 
men  to  bishoprics,  the  king's  man- 
date notwithstanding.  I^bbe  v. 
1605. 

^  0.0.  that  of  Auvergne,  533, 
c.  2 ;  Labb.  iv.  1804:  that  of  Paris, 
557,  c.  8;  Labb.  v.  814.  The 
latter  employs  the  following  lan- 
guage, after  directing  that  the 
Sections  should  be  made  by  *the 
people  and  the  clergy':  *  Quodsi  per 
ordmationem  regiam  honoris  istius 
culmen  pervadere  aliquis  nimia  te- 
meritate  prasumserit,  a  comprovin- 
cialibus  loci  ipsius  epuoopus  ree^ 
nuUaienui  mereaiurf  qnem  indebite 
ordinatum  agmacunt,' 
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the  Great^,  and  in  615,  a  synod  held  at  Paris  had  the  jlelations 

courage  to  reiterate  the  ancient  regulations.     It  declared* 

that  ^  all  episcopal  elections  which  have  been  made  without 

the  consent  of  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  of  the  province, 

and  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city,  or  which  have 

been  made  by  violence,  cabal,  or  bribery,  are  henceforth 

null  and  void\     This  canon  was  at  length  confirmed  by 

Clothaire  II.,  but  not  imtil  he  had  so  modified  its  meaning 

as  to  be  left  in  possession  of  a  veto,  if  not  of  larger  powers^. 

It  was  afterwards  repeated^  in  624  or  625  at  Rheims,  with 

the  addition^,  '  that  no  one  shall  be  consecrated  bishop  of  a 

see,  unless  he  belong  to  the  same  district,  have  been  chosen 

by  the  people  and  the  bishops  of  the  province,  and  have 

been  approved  by  a  metropolitan  synod\     Under  Charle-zwHwrMim 

magne,  and  the  rest  of  the  Carloyingian  princes,  who  weie  ^^"^' 

Qirloriiiauin 

anxious  to  revive  the  canons  of  the  Early  Church,  those  ^rm«e«; 
efforts  of  the  Frankish  prelates  to  regain  their  independence 
were  more  uniformly  carried  out.  The  freedom  of  episco- 
pal elections  was,  at  least  in  words,  conceded^",  and  the 
Church  was  not  unwilling  in  her  turn  to  grant  a  con- 
firmatoiy  power  to  the  sovereign".  It  resulted,  therefore, 
that  a  prelate,  aftier  his  election,  could  not  officiate  in  his 
sacred  calling  till  he  had  received  the  approbation  of  the 


A  e.ff.  Bpist.  A.D.  601,  XI.  59,  60, 
61,  62,  63. 

•  Can.  1 :  Labb.  v.  1649. 

7  Bjs  prOTiso  runs  as  foUows: 
'  £^iaoopo  decedente  in  ipoo  ipsius, 
qui  a  metropolitano  ordinaii  debet 
cum  provindalibuB  a  clero  et  po- 

Silo  eligatiir:  et  si  peiaona  con- 
gna  fderit,  per  ordinationem  prin*- 
eipia  ardinetor :  m/  eerie  ai  de  pa- 
iatio  eUgituTt  per  meritum  peraonie 
et  doctrinae,  ordinetur.'    Ibid, 

•  Can.  Ill :  Labb.  t.  16S8, 

•  Can.  xxT. 

^^  e,g.  Capital.  AqniKgranense, 
▲.D.  803,  e.  2  :  *TJt  sancta  eccLeaiA 
■no  liberina  potiretar  honore,  ad- 


buimus,  ut  episcopi  per  electionem 
cleri  et  ptqmli,  secundum  ttahOa  cano' 
numt  de  propria  diocesi,  remota 
personarum  et  munerum  acccptione, 
ob  yitse  meritum  et  sapientije  do- 
num,  eligantur,  etc,* 

"  Something  like  this  had  been 
already  conceded  in  the  coundl  of 
Orleans,  549,  c.  10 :  Labb.  y.  390, 
where  the  election  is  appointed  to 
be  made  cum  vokmtate  regit:  cf. 
aboTe,  note  7.  'The  contest  between 
election  and  royal  nomination  was 
often  reproduced:  but  in  eyery 
case  the  necessity  of  [the  royalj 
confirmation  was  acknowledged. 
Ouiwt,  II.  31« 
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were  loth  to  be  deprived  of  so  strong  an  engine  as  the 

bfitrovaino.   privilege  of  naming  bishops  must  have  placed  within  their 
tumf^  '^  grasp.     They  seem  indeed  to  have  employed  it,  in  some 
special  cases,  with  the  open  acquiescence  of  the  clergy ;  for 
a  canon  of  the  council  at  Toledo,^  681,  enacted,  with  con- 
ditions, that  a  primate  was  at  liberty  to  consecrate  those 
persons  whom  the  king  should  appoint  to  the  vacant  sees: 
-  and  in  England,  where  the  clergy,  and  the  people  also, 
had  a  voice  in  the  royal  council  (in  the  'witena  gemdt^), 
the  nomination  of  a  prelate  by  that  body,  though  in  theory 
an  act  of  the  sovereign  himself,  approximated  to  the  primi- 
tive election". 
^Hnf  ^  second  point  in   which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

&'y»iod&  authorities  might  have  come  into  collision  was  the  gather- 

ing  of  church-assemblies.     In  the  former  period,  general 
councils  had  been  summoned  by  the  kings,  while  the  pro- 
vincial and  diocesan  were  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishops. 
But  distinctions  of  this  kind  were  no  longer  kept  in  view, 
at  least  in  the  administration  of  the  newly-planted  churches. 
Numbers  of  the  earliest  and  most   active  converts,  both 
in  Germany  and  England,  were  coimected  with  the  royal 
households ;  and  in  this  way  it  would  naturally  occur  that 
«xtrei»9dhjf    mcasurcs  which  related  to  the  organizing  of  the  Church 
would  emanate  directly  from  the  king.     His  power  was 
in  fact  exhibited  not  only  in  the  founding  of  episcopal 
sees,  but  in  a  general  supervision  of  the  clergy,  and  in 
the  convocation  of  assemblies  whether  legislative  or  ju- 
dicial.    In  those  countries,  synods  (as  already  noted)  were 
most  frequently  combined  with  the  civil  diets ;  though  the 
prelates,  under  Charlemagne,  held  their  sessions  in  a  sepa^ 

*  -c.  Ti :  Labb.  ti.  1221.  both  appointed  and  displaced  by 

'  See  Kemble,  Saxoru  in  England^  a  mere  act  of  the  royal  will,  and 

11.  377,  where  it  is  also  shewn  that  that  bishoprics  were  nequently  be* 

English  prelates  were  sometimes  atowed  on  royal  chaplains. 
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rate  chamber';  and  even  where  they  met  to  determine  a 
doctrinal  question,  they  were  acting,  for  the  most  part,  in 
obedience  to  the  royal  will*. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  so  long  as  kings  were 
esteemed  the  real  patrons  of  the  Church'^,  she  felt  no  wish 
to  define  exactly  her  relations  to  the  civil  power :  the  two 
authorities,  in  some  way  parallel  and  independent,  laboured 
to  enforce  obedience  to  each  other.  This  was  manifested 
more  especially  in  Charlemagne  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  who  seem  to  have  maintained,  with  few  exceptions, 
a  most  friendly  bearing  to  the  Church,  and  to  have  every- 
where infused  a  mutual  confidence  into  the  courts,  the 
bishops,  and  the  people. 

Gifted  in  this  mjinner  with  peculiar  powers^  m  virtue  of 
their  close  alliance  with  the  State,  the  clergy,  and  especially 
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Mutual 
eof^fideneeof 
thedcil  and 
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^ecU  of  this 
on  society. 


*  e,ff.  this  was  the  usage  at  the 
coTincil  of  Mentz,  813  ;  Labb.  tii. 
1239  :  cf.  CapUul.  a.d.  811,  c.  4  ; 
I.  478,  ed.  Baluze. 

*  *  Orta  quffistione  de  Sancta 
Trinitate,  et  de  sanctorum  imagi- 
nibus,  inter  orientalem  et  occiden- 
talem  ecclesiam,  id  est,  Romanos 
et  Orscos,  rex  Pippinus  [a.d.  767], 
coiiTentu  in  Gentuiaco  villa  con- 
gr^iato,  s^rnodum  de  ipsa  quaes- 
tione  habuit.'  Einhardi  Annalea: 
Pertz,  1.  146.  In  like  manner, 
numerous  councils  were  convoked 
by  Charlemagne  (*jussu  ejus'). 
/Suf.  I.  38,  87,  181,  196,200. 

^  Alcuin,  writing  to  Charle- 
magne, 799,  a  letter  (Ep,  lzxx.) 
in  many  ways  remarkable,  thus 
speaks  of  his  relation  to  the  Church; 
'£cce!  in  te  solo  tota  salus  eccle- 
siarum  Christi  inclinata  recumbit. 
Tu  Tindex  8celerum,'tu  rector  erran- 
tium,  tu  consolator  moerentium, 
tu  exaltatio  bonorum.'  0pp.  1. 117. 
He  had  just  been  deploring  the 
evils  of  the  times,  and  especially  the 
insuirection  of  the  Romans  against 
Leo  UL:  cf.  Annaies  Lauretham,: 
Pertx,  I.  38.    There  can  indeed  be 


no  doubt  respecting  the  extent  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  as  it  was 
wielded  by  the  hands  of  Charle- 
magne. Thouffh  he  exempted  the 
clergy  more  than  ever  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts 
{Capit,  A.D.  801,  c.  1)  he  retained 
the  highest  judicial  power  in  all 
civil  causes,  even  where  the  liti- 
gants were  bishops  {Capit,  a.d.  812, 
c.  1).  By  means  of  the  mUai  (two 
extraordinary  judges,  a  bishop,  and 
a  count),  he  was  able  to  keep  a 
continual  check  on  the  adminis- 
tration boUi  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  officers  {CapUul,  in.,  a.d.  789, 
c.  ii.,  and  elsewhere :  cf.  Gieseler, 
II.  242,  notes). 

<  How  multifarious  were  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  bishops  may 
be  seen  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
InstittUea  of  Eccl,  Polity;  Thorpe, 
II.  312.  sq.  Doubtless  one  result 
of  their  position  was  to  secularize 
their  spirit;  and  of  this  Alcuin 
frequently  complains:  e,g,  *  Pas- 
tores  ciirae  turbant  seeculares,  qui 
Deo  vacare  debuerunt' :  Ep,  cxii. 
Opp,  I.  163. 
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of  the  laws.  Their  frequent  intercessions  in  behalf  of 
criminals,  and  the  asylums'  opened  in  their  churches  for 
the  persecuted  and  the  fnendless,  were  effectual  in  subduing 
the  austerity  of  justice,  and  impressing  on  a  rude  and 
a  revengeful  age  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  A  singular 
effect  of  the  alliance  now  cemented  in  the  west,  between 
the  Church  and  civil  power,  was  the  drafting  of  a  large  body 
of  the  serfs  into  the  ranks  of  the  working  clergy.  It  was 
usual  for  the  free*men  of  a  country  to  assist  in  the  military 
service ;  but  as  all  were  exempted  who  had  taken  orders, 
many  persons  were  now  anxious  to  be  numbered  with  the 
clerics,  for  the  sake  of  evading  the  injunction  of  the  State. 
A  law  was  accordingly  passed,  forbidding  any  free-man  to 
become  a  priest  (or  even  to  retire  into  a  convent),  until 
he  had  secured  the  acquiescence  of  the  king."  It  happened 
as  an  inmiediate  consequence,  that  prelates'  were  con- 
strained to  levy  their  recruits  fh)m  a  different  class  of  men; 
and  as  the  serfs  were  almost  everywhere  enfranchised  as 
a  step  to  ordination,  this  enactment  of  the  civil  power 


*  The  abuses  of  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary were  checked  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  civil  law.  Thus 
the  Capiiulare  of  Charlemagne, 
A.D.  779,  cap.  6,  forbids  any  bishop 
or  abbot  to  give  shelter  to  a  thief 
or  murderer.  In  England,  how- 
ever, if  the  criminal  took  refuge  in 
a  church  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
asylum,  a  law  of  Ine  (688—726) 
provided  that  his  life  should  be 
spared,  but  that  he  should  make 
the  legal  *  bot',  or  satisfiiction,  {  6 ; 
Thorpe,  i.  104. 

'  See  can.  4  of  the  council  of 
Orleans  (511);  Labb.  iv.  1403: 
Baluzii  Capitular^  ii.  386.  In  805 
CapUul,  c.  15,  the  law  is  extended 


to  all  free-men  *  qui  ad  servitium 
Dei  se  tradere  volunt',  i.e,  who 
wish  to  become  either  clerics  or 
monks. 

*  In  Cfhrodegang's  HegttJa  Sinetra 
(Mansi,  xiv.,  313  sq.)  it  is  stated 
that  many  of  the  prelates  selected 
their  clergy  exclusively  frt)m  the 
serfs  (can.  cxrx),  and  did  so  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  requiring  them 
to  be  manumitted  before  ordmation 
(«.  g.  Council  of  Toledo,  a.  d. 
633,  can.  lxxiv.  Labb.  y.  1700). 
The  object  was  to  keep  them  more 
entirely  under  the  lash  of  epis- 
copal discipline  (seyerissimiB  ver- 
boibus). 
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was  tending  in  a  high  degree  to  humanize  and  to  ennoble  relations 
the  most  abject  of  our  race.*  civil 


on 


*  See  Neander's  remarks 
this  point,  and  on  the  general  feel- 
ings of  the  Church  with  regard  to 
slavery:  v.  133—139.  Another 
remarkable  instance  of  the  change 
produced  bv  Christianity  is  seen 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  InatUtUet,  S^., 


ed.  Thorpe,  ii.  314,  where  the 
lord  is  enjoined  to  protect  his 
thralls,  on  the  ground  that  *  thej 
and  those  that  are  free  are  equally 
dear  to  God,  who  bought  us  aU 
with  equal  value.' 


(     60    ) 
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WESTERN    CHURCH. 

A  FEW  of  the  minor  discrepancies^  in  the  lists  of  the 
Scripture-canon  had  come  over  to  the  present  period ;  but 
in  every  quarter  of  the  Church  a  cordial  veneration  for 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  had  continued  as  of  old.  It 
was  the  treasury  of  supernatural  wisdom  and  the  fountain 
of  religious  truth.  A  personal  investigation  of  it  was 
accordingly  required*  in  those  who  had  learned  to  read, 
although  the  number  of  such  persons  at  this  epoch  would 
be  relatively  small ;  while  ignorance  or  meagre  knowledge 
of  its  pages  was  regarded  as  a  bar  to  holy  orders." 


*  See  Schrockh,  xx.  191  sq.  and 
Bp.  Cosm»  Hist,  of  the  Canon, 
ch.  IX.  X. 

'  Th\i8  the  English  canons  of 
Cloves-hoo  (747),  after  complain- 
ing that  too  many  *  rather  pursued 
the  amusements  of  this  present  un- 
stable life  than  the  assiduous  study 
of  the  Holy  Scripture/  proceed  as 
follows :  *  Therefore  let  the  boys 
be  confined,  and  trained  up  in  the 
schools  to  the  law  of  sacred  know- 
ledge, that  being  by  this  means 
weU-leamed,  they  mar  become  in 
all  respects  useful  to  tne  church  of 
Ood.'  Efiplish  CanonSf  ed.  Johnson, 
I.  246,  Oxf.  1850.    One  of  the  mo- 


tiTes  of  Charlemagne  in  forwarding 
the  restoration  of  letters  was  a  fear 
lest  the  prevailing  ignorance  should 
lead  to  misconceptions  of  the  Bible : 
'ne  sicut  minor  in  scribendo  erat 
prudentia,  ita  quoque  et  muUo  mi- 
nor  in  et*,  quam  reete  eue  debuiuei, 
ettet  aanetarwn  Scripturcarum  ad  in- 
tettigendum  tapientia*,  CapUul,  ed. 
Baluze,  i.  201. 

*  e,g.  Council  of  Toledo,  633, 
can.  xxv ;  Labb.  y,  1700  sq :  ArUs, 
813,  can.  i;  Labb.  v.  1231.  Alcuin 
(797)  thus  exhorts  the  people  of 
his  native  land  {Ep.  lix  ;  Opp,  i.  78^ : 
*Primo  omnium  qui  in  ecdesia 
Chrifiti  Deo  deserviunt,  discant  di- 
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From  their  mode  of  interpretinc:  the  Scriptures,  it  is   western 
plain  that  the  Latin  doctors  symbolized  with  St.  Angus- ^ 1 


tine,  and  were  generally  disposed  to  follow  in  his  steps. 
Of  his  more  eminent  disciples  we  have  one  in  the  Roman 
bishop,   Gregory  the  Great,   who  forms   the   transition-  ^^^fJ^ 
link  in  our  descent  from  the  early  to  the  mediaeval  schools  ^''^'• 
of  thought.     He  had  imbibed  the  predominating  spirit 
of  the  west:  he  clung  to  the  authoritative  language  of 
the  councils  with  implicit  and  unreasoning  belief.^    His 
writings,  therefore,  stand  in  some  way  contrasted   with 
the  subtler  and  more  independent  labours  of  the  eastern 
theologians,  where,  especially  in  men  like  John  of  Da- 
mascus," we  may  trace  a  continual  effort  to  establish  the 
traditions  of  the  past  on  dialectic  firoimds.     So  far,  indeed.  The  practical 
was   Gregory   the   Great   from   prymg  mto   speculative  teaching. 


ligenter,  quomodo  Deo  placeont, 
quomodo  fidem  catholicam,  quam 
primum  doctores  nostri  in  eis  fun- 
daverunt,  obtinere  firmiter  et  prae- 
dicare   raleant;     quia    ignorantia 

Scripturamm  ignorantia  Dei  eat 

Adducite  vobis  doctores  et  magis- 
tros  Sanetm  Scriptuntt  ne  sii  inopia 
apud  Y06  Yerbi  Dei,  etc.'  In  con- 
futing misbeiievers,  it  was  usual  to 
insist  on  that  interpreitUion  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  accorded  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Fathers :  e.g. 
*  Tantum  divina  yoluit  proyidentia, 
ut  rescriberetur  in  evangelicsc  eel- 
sitttdinis  authoritatem,  sanctorum- 
que  patrum  probabilibus  Uteris, 
quantum  ad  noetram  sufiicere  sa- 
lutem  censuit.  Illis  utamiir  nomi- 
nibus  de  Christo,  quae  in  reteri 
nOToque  Testamento  inveniimtur 
acripta.  Suffidat  nobis  apostolice 
authoritatis  doctrina,  et  catholi- 
corum  Patrum  longo  tempore  ex- 
plorata  fides/  Alcuin,  a<fo.  £/»/Nm- 
tum,  lib.  IT.  c.  14. 

*  Thus  at  his  consecration,  he 
wrote  a  synodal  letter  to  the  other 
patriarchs  (691)  testifying  his  reve- 
rence for  the  (Ecumenical  councils. 


Mansi,  ix.  1041.  Several  Spanish 
councils  (0.^.  Toledo,  6o3)  did  the 
same:  and  the  English  synod  of 
Cealchythe  (785  or  787)  particu- 
larizes the  Nicene  and  six  General 
Councils.  Wilkins,  11.  145. — The 
only  case  in  which  the  Western 
Church  appears  to  vary  from  this 
rule  relates  to  the  important  clause 
Filioque,  added  to  the  Niceno-Con- 
stantinopolitan  creed.  Hie  addi- 
tion can  be  clearly  traced  to  Spain 
(Council  of  Toledo,  689:  Mansi, 
IX .  98 1 ) .  It  excited  the  displeasure 
of  the  Greeks  about  767  (see  Anna- 
lee  Lauriaa,  ad  an.:  Pertz,  i.  144); 
but  the  dispute  did  not  come  to  a 
head  till  809.  The  clause  was  every 
where  inserted  (in  the  west)  at  the 
bidding  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (867): 
Mansi,  xv.  266  ;  Nealc's  Eastern 
Church,  »Introd.*  p.  1165  sq.  The 
defenders  of  it  relied  on  the  *  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,'  now  quite  current 
in  the  Latin  Church.  Waterland, 
Hiet.  of  Athan.  Creed,  ch.  vi. 

^  Scholasticism,  properly  so 
called,  had  its  starting-point  in 
him.  See  below  on  the  *  Eastern 
Church.* 
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WESTERN  matters,  that  he  seems  to  have  confined  himself  exclusively 
1-to  one  (the  more  practical)   aspect  of  the  Augustinian 


system/  Like  his  master,  he  was  strongly  conscious  of 
the  vast  and  all-holy  attributes  of  God,  the  depth  and 
malignity  of  evil,  and  the  moral  impotence  of  man  un- 
quickened  by  the  Blessed  Spirit ;  yet  was  careful  to  explain 
at  large  the  power  of  self-determination,  or  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will.*  He  urged  on  all  around  him,'  and 
especially  on  those  who  were  occupied  in  teaching/  their 
own  need  of  internal  holiness  and  purity  of  conscience. 
Although  placing  a  peculiar  stress  on  the  liturgic  element 
of  worship,"  and  on  a  stem  and  ascetic  training  of  the 
body,  he  was  far  from  losing  sight  of  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion, or  from  exalting  human  merit  into  rivalry  with 
Thserronhe  Christ's.*  The  work  that  presents  him  to  our  view  in  a 
""riSSV*  ^'^^  favourable  light,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  Dxahgries^ 
in  which  he  has  betrayed  an  excessive  credulity.  It  is 
there  also  that  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatorial  fire,  which 


*  Neander,C.  H,  v.  197  sq.  whose 
criticism  on  Oregory  the  Great  is 
generous  and  just.  The  influence 
exercised  bj  Oregory  on  the  go- 
yemment  of  the  Church  has  been 
pointed  out  already :  see  p.  41. 

'  *  Quia  prsevenientediTina  gratia 
in  operatione  bona,  nostrum  libe- 
rum  arbitrium  sequitur,  nosmetip- 
soB  liberare  dicimur,  qui  liberanti 
nos  Domino  consentimus/  ete.  Afo- 
ralia  in  Job^  lib.  xxiv.  }  24.  This 
work,  in  thirty- five  books,  consists 
of  a  practico-allegorical  exposition 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  furnishes 
a  clear  view  of  Gregory's  ethical 
system.  He  wrote  also  twenty- two 
Homilies  on  Ezekiel,  and  forty  Ab- 
milies  on  the  Gospels. 

'  e,ff,  Morcdia^  lib.  xix.  {  38. 

*  See  his  Ar^u/a  Pa4tora/»#,  which 
is  a  fine  proof  of  his  ministerial 
earnestness,  and  was  largely  cir- 
culated in  the  west. 

^  His  Liber  SaeramerUorum  (or 
Sacramentary)  was  adopted  in  the 


countries  which  reoeired  their 
Christianity  from  Rome,  and  has 
been  substantially  preserved  ever 
since.  For  an  account  of  the  litur- 
gical changes  due  to  him,  see 
JPalmer's  Origine*  LOurg,  x.  113  sq. 
126  sq.,  4th  edit.:  Fleury's  Hittoire 
Eeelea,  liv.  xxxvi.  {  146. 

<  Homil.  in  Evangel,  xxxrv : 
'Habete  ergo  fiduciam,  fratres  mei, 
de  misericordia  Conditoris  nostri, 
co^tate  quse  facite,  recogitate  que 
fecistis.  Largitatem  supemae  pie- 
tatis  aspicite,  et  ad  misericordexn 
Judicem,  dum  adhuc  expectat,  cum 
lachrymis  venite.  Considerantes 
namque  quod  Justus  sit,  peccata 
vestra  noUte  negligere.  Considra- 
rantes  vero  quod  pius  sit,  nolite 
desperare.  Prabet  apud  Deum  Ao- 
minit  JUhtciam  Deua  homo.  Est 
nobis  spes  magna  posnitentibua, 
quia  Advocatus  noster  factus  est 
Judex  noster.'  Opp,  ii.  441,  ed. 
Parit.  1586. 
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had  been  long^  floating  in  the  western  churches,  gained  western 
a  fuller  and  more  definite  expression.     It  is  principally L 


based  upon  the  evidence  of  disembodied  spirits^;  and  as 
their  pains  are  said  to  have  been  mitigated  by  the  ^  obla- 
tion of  the  salutary  host/*  the  views  which  men  took 
henceforward  of  the  sacrament  itself  would  be  distorted 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Gregory  was  succeeded  in  the  west  by  Isidore  of  Seville  ^'j^  ^ 
(Hispalensis),  who  died  in  636.  He  was  a  large  and  (595-686). 
intelligent  contributor  to  the  literature  of  Spain.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  other  writings,  he  has  left  a  minute  description 
of  the  Mosarabic  (or  Old  Spanish)  liturgy ;"  but  his  chief 
treatise  in  the  sphere  of  dogmatical  theology  consists  of 
a  train  of  thoughts"  on  Christian  faith  and  practice.  They 
are  drawn,  however,  in  most  cases,  from  the  fertile  works 
of  St  Aug^tine,  and  from  the  Moralia  of  Gregory  the 
Great. 

In  England^*  one  of  the  ripest  scholars"  that  the  Roman  vmerabit 

f  See    Schrockh,   xvii.   332  sq.  tiarum  Libri  Tret,   Isidore  was  fol-  ^^72-735). 
Neander,  it.  442,  443.   St.  Augus*  lowed  in  this  line  by  Tajo  of  Sara- 
tine  viewed  the  doctrine  of  a  pur-  gossa  and    Ildefonsus    of  Toledo, 
gatory  in  the  mediseval  sense  as  On  the  canons  attributed  to  him» 
somewhat  doubtful :    '  Incredibile  see  Blondel's  Ptejtdo^hidonu,  and 
non   est,  et  utrum  ita  sit,  quaeri  above,  p.  43,  n.  10. 
potest.'     Ibid,  .   '*  Famed  as  were  the  '  magistri  e 
*  Dialog,  lib.  it.  c.  35,  39,  46,  61,  Scotia'  (Ireland),  and  high  as  that 
*5.5.     It  should  be  stated  that  some  country  stood  in  literary  merits, 
writers  have  questioned  the  genu-  it  produced  no  distinguished  writer 
inencss  of  this  treatise;  but  Ma-  at  this  period.    Columbanus  (see 
1/illon  (Act,  Sand,  Ordin,  Benedict,  above  p.  17)  is  the  solitarv  theo- 
tom.  I.  {  2)   and  the  Benedictine  logian :    for    Adamnan    (d.    704) 
editor  of  Gregory's  Works,  appear  though  perhaps  of  Irish  extraction, 
to  have  the  better  of  the  argument,  composed  no  more  than  a  treatise 

^  Ibid.  c.  56 :  Si  culpte  [i.e.  ktes  De  Situ  Terrte  Saneim,  and  a  Life 

colpae,  c.  39]  post  mortem  insolu-  of  St,  Columba, 
biles  non  sunt,  multum  Holet  animas         ^  Others    were    Bp.    Aldhelm 

ctiam  post  mortem  sacra  oblatio  (666—709),  chiefly  known  by  his 

hnstiae  salutaris  adjuvare,' eto.:  cf.  poem  De  Laude   Virginitatit ;  £d- 

llieodori  Liber  Pcenitent,  c.  xLv.  dius,  the  biographer  of  WilMth ; 

{15,  where  this  passage  is  quoted  Boniface,  the  missionary,  author  of 

among  others.  fifteen  popular  Sermons,  and  the 

^'  De   Offieiia  Eeclesiattieis :    cf.  Letters  so  often  quoted  in  the  last 

Palmer's  Originet  Litur,  r.  172  sq.  chapter.    To  this  number  we  may 

^*  De  Stimmo  Bono,  or,  Senten-  add  Archbp.  Theodore  (602—690), 
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i^-ESTERN   mission  to  the  Anelo-Saxons  had  produced  was  the  Vene- 

rable  Beda  (Bede).     At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  found 

his  way  into  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth',  in  whose 
cloisters  he  conthiued  till  his  death,  absorbed  by  the  offices 
of  tranquil  worship,  or  engaged  in  collecting  and  commu- 
nicating knowledge.  So  ardent  was  his  thirst  for  learning, 
that  it  urged  him  into  almost  every  field  of  mediaeval 
study ;  but  he  has  himself  informed  us,  that  he  found  a 
special  satisfaction  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible.''  His  ex- 
pository works,  comprising  Sermons  and  Commentaries, 
evince  a  knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  in  their 
style  and  spirit,  and  in  much  also  of  their  material,  they 
resemble  the  more  ancient  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
especially  of  St.  Augustine.* 

A  bosom-friend  of  Beda,  who  transmitted  the  impression 


F.rqherht 
V'  678-766}- 


whose  mission  into  England  was 
the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the 
cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  learning 
(Bed.  HUt.  Eccl,  iv.  2),  and  whose 
Lih&r  Pcenitentialis  and  CapitiUa 
(in  Thorpe's  Anglo-Saxon  Latos^  S^c. 
II.  1 — 86)  are  an  important  spe- 
cimen of  the  disciplinary  canons  of 
the  Church  at  that  period.  They  led 
the  way  to  a  number  of  Confei- 
sionalia,  Poeniteniialia^  S^,  A  stilly 
older  example  of  the  class  is  a* 
work  of  John  the  Faster,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (585 — 693),  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Hist, 
de  Disciplina  Pcenitent,  by  Morinus, 
Paris,  1651. 

^  This  was  the  foundation  of 
Benedict  Biscop,  who  aided  more 
than  any  other  person  in  the  civi- 
lizing of  the  north  of  England. 
Ilis  last  anxiety  was  for  his  books, 
'  bibliothecam  quam  de  Homa  no- 
bilissimam  copiosissimamque  ad- 
vexerat.'  See  Beda's  Life  of  him 
in  Vit,  AhhcUum  Uuiremuih.,  (at 
the  end  of  the  Hiat.  Eccl,  ed.  Hus- 
sey),  pp.  316—322. 

*  . . . .  •  cunctumque  ex  eo  tem- 
pus  Tits  in    ejusdcm    monasterii 


habitatione  peragens,  omnem  medi' 
tandis  Scripturis  operam  dedi,  atque 
inter  observantiam  disciplinae  regu- 
laris  et  quotidianam  cantandi  in 
ecclesia  curam,  semper  ant  dUcere 
aut  docerCf  ant  acribere  dulce  habui,* 
Hist.  Eccl,  T.  24.  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  and  pathetic  than  the 
narrative  which  a  disciple  (Cuth- 
bert)  has  left  us  of  his  last  hours. 
See  Wright's  Biogr,  Brit,  Literar. 
I.  267,  268.  He  had  only  just 
completed  a  translation  of  St.  Jonn's 
Gospel  into  Anglo-Saxon,  when  he 
died,  in  the  midst  of  his  weeping 
scholars,  with  a  <  Gloria  Patri  on 
his  lips. 

'  This  connexion  is  most  obvious 
in  the  Commentaria  in  omnes  Epis* 
tolas  S,  Pauli.  The  other  works  of 
a  decidedly  theological  cast  are, 
Explanatio  in  Pentateuchum  et  Libros 
Reffum  i  in  Samtiekm  ;  in  PscUmas  ; 
in  Esdram,  Tobiam^  Job,  Proverbia^ 
et  Cantica;  in  Quaiuor  Evangelia, 
et  Acta  Apostolorumi  in  EpistoUu 
CathoUcas  et  Apocalypsin;  besides 
a  number  of  Sermones  de  Tempore, 
and  others. 
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he  had  made  on  the  whole  of  the  Western  Church,  was   wesptern 
Eegberht,  archbishop  of  York,  where  he  founded  a  noble 


school  and  library,^  and  was  distinguished  for  his  patronage 
of  letters/  In  the  crowd^  of  enthusiastic  pupils,  whom 
his  talents  had  attracted  to  the  north  of  England, 
was  a  native  of  its  mother-city,  Alcuin  or  Albinus,  who  Mcuin 
was  destined  to  become  the  master-spirit  of  the  age. 
His'  fame  having  reached  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  he 
was  pressed  to  take  part  in  the  projects  of  that  monarch 
for  securing  a  more  healthy  action  in  the  members  of  the 
Frankish  church.  Directing  the  scholastic  institutions, 
prompting  or  attempering  the  royal  counsels,  foremost  in 
the  work  of  domestic  reformation,  and  conspicuous  for  the 
breadth  and  clearness  of  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  missions,^  Alcuin  carried  to  his  grave  the 
admiration  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  of  the  whole  of 
western  Europe.  His  theology,  as  it  survives  in  his  ex- 
pository works,^  is  like  that  of  Gregory  and  Beda,  with 
whose  writings  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  youth:  it 
bears  the  common  Augustinian  impress.  He  has  left, 
however,  certain  systematic  treatises^  on  fundamental  truths 
of  revelation,  as  well  as  on  absorbing  questions  of  the 
day:  and  in  these  he  has  exhibited,  not  only  his  entire 
acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  the  past,  but  an  acute  and 
well-balanced  mind. 

4  See  an  account  of  its  contents  Vit.  Alcutni,  c.  ii,  composed  in  829, 

in  Wright's  Bioffraph,  Liter,,  pp.  and  prefixed  to  his    Works,    ed. 

37,  38.  Ratisbon,  p.  bci. 

*  His  own  works  are,  a  DicUogtu  ''  See  above,  pp.  25,  27. 

Ecclesiastics  Ifutitutionit  {mlAtui),  ^  These  are,   QuestioHs  and  An- 

Excerptiones   (in  Latin)   from  the  steers  on  the  Book  of  Gefietis,  Com- 

canons  of  the  Church,  and  a  Con-  mentaiies  on  the  PmiitentialPacUms, 

fessionale  and  Pcsnitentiale  (in  An-  the  Song  of  Solomon,  EeclesioMtes,  St. 

glo-Saxon  and  Latin)  :  Thorpe  ii.  John's  Gospel,  and  three  Epistles  of 

87—239.  St,  Paul, 

'  •  Erat  siquidem  ei  ex  nobilium  •  The  chief  are,  De  Fide  Trini- 

filiis  grex  scholasticorum,  quorum  taiis  (a  body  of  Divinity),  De  Pro- 

quidam    artis    grammaticiB    rudi-  cessions  Spiritus  Sancti  (defending 

mentis,  aUi  disciplinis  erudieban-  the  Western  view  of  it),  and  his 

tor  artium  jam  liberalium,    non-  contributions    to  the  Adoptionist 

njilli  divinarwn  Ser^fturarum,  etc.  controversy  (see  below,  p.  66— 68). 
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From  Alcuin  we  pass  over  to  a  controversy  in  which 
he  bore  a  leading  part, — the  controversy  known  as  the 
Adopt ionist^  but  in  reality  a  phase  of  Nestorianism  revived/ 
It  IS  the  one  formidable  tempest*  of  this  period  which  had 
its  birth-place  in  the  Western  Church.  The  authors  of  It 
were  two  Spanish  prelates  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth 
centiuy),  Elipandus  of  Toledo  and  Felix  of  Urgel  (a  town 
of  Catalonia),  who,  as  it  would  seem,  in  their  anxiety  to 
make  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  less  offensive  to  Mu- 
hammcdans^,  maintained^  that  our  Blessed  Lord,  as  mmt^ 
was  the  proper  son  of  David ;  or,  in  other  words,  tliat  in 
respect  of  His  humanity,  He  was  only  the  adojytive  Son 
of  God  ('  Deus  nuncupathnis  et  adoptivus  Filius').  In 
support  of  their  position,*  Felix,  the  more  learned  mis- 
anun'i.'  bellcver,  ventured  to  rcoccupy  the  ground  of  the  Nestorian, 
though  their  arguments  were  put  in  a  somewhat  different 
form.  They  seized  on  the  expressions  of  the  Bible  which 
unfolded  the  subordinate  relations  of  the  Son,  in  His  me- 
diatorial work ;  and  while  admitting,  that,  as  Gody  He  was 
truly  and  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father,*  they  inferred 


'tntf  to 


'  *  Ecce  pars  quipdam  mundi 
hrcretica*  pravitatis  veneno  infccta 
est,  asserens  Christum  Jcsuni  Deo 
Patri  verum  non  esse  Filium,  nee 
proprium,  sed  adoptivum :  et  J\>ff- 
toriana  furreiis  ab  oriontc  .  .  ,  . 
lonjTum  pobtliniiniuni  revivisccns, 
latitando  fugit  in  occidcntem'  .  ,  . 
Ali'iiin,  Libellw  adv.  llttresin  Fvlicis^ 
{  2.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that 
tlie  authors  of  the  movement  were 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
Syrian  (or  Nestorian)  school.  For 
a  complete  history  of  it,  see  J.  C. 
F.  Walch,  Hist.  Adoptianorum^  and 
Neamler,  v.  216—233. 

•  For  minor  struggles  in  England 
and  Germany,  sec  above  j>p.  7,  22, 
23.  It  is  clear  also  from  Alcuin, 
Epist,  ccxxi.  that  other  classes  of 
dissentients  (*  adversarios  Aposto- 
licnp  doctrinju' )  were  not  wanting. 

'  Ncander,  ibid,  p.  219. 


*  .  .  .  .  *  dicentes,  Deum  esse 
Tcrum,  qui  ex  Deo  natus  est,  et 
Deum  nuncupativum,  hominem 
ilium,  qui  de  Virgine  factus  est'. 
Alcuin,  adv.  EUpantum,  lib.  iv. 
c.  5.  ITiey  made  an  appeal  to  older 
authorities  (see  the  Epist,  EUpnnii 
ad  Albinum\  Alcuin,  Opp,  ii.  8GS 
sq.),  especially  to  the  language  of 
tlie  Mosarabic  (old  Spanish)  Li- 
turgy, tlien  in  use,  where  the  term 
*  adoption'  is  employed  to  denote 
the  assumption  of  our  nature  into 
unity  with  God. 

*  iTie  main  authorities  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Alcuin,  ( 1 ) 
LU}eUti8  adverstis  Ilcrresin  Felidn 
Episcopi^  (2)  Contra  Felicem  VrmU- 
tanum  Episcopum ;  Opp.  ii.  760  — 
8-59:  to  which  may  be  added,  (3) 
the  treatise  quoted  in  note  1. 

^  *  Deum  Dei  Filium  ante  omnia 
tempora  sine  initio  ex  Patrc  jjeni- 
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that  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  so  dissociable  from  the   ^^'estern 
Grodhead  as  to  be  no  more  than  a  Temple  for  the  Logos/ 


— ^no  more  than  a  creature  chosen  to  become  the  organ 
of  the  Lord,  In  a  way  not  essentially  unlike^  the  adoption 
of  all  Christians,  as  the  family  and  instruments  of  God. 
The  creed  of  Felix  did  not  recognize  in  the  Licamate 
Saviour  any  trtte  assumption  of  man's  nature  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  Divine :  he  was  accordingly  most  scrupulous 
in  his  destinction  of  the  predicates  belonging  unto  each ; 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  impute  the  prayers,  the  suffer- 
ings, and  the  death  of  Christ  to  a  necessity. inherent  in 
His  manhood,^  and  not  to  a  voluntary  condescension  of 
the  Godhead  with  which  humanity  was  made  indissoiubly 
one.  Adoptionism,  in  other  words,  if  carried  to  its  logical 
results,  would  have  resolved  the  connexion  that  subsisted 
in  the  two-fold  natures  of  our  Lord  into  a  moral  and 
extrinsic  union :  it  was  fatal,  therefore,  to  a  trutn  which, 
of  all  others,  will  be  found  to  lie  the  nearest  to  the  core 
of  Christianity, — the  Incarnation  of  the  Saviour. 

After  lighting  up  a  controversy  in  the  Spanish  church,"'  ^KS^lm 
Adoptionism  extended  into  Gothia  (the  adjacent  parts 
of  France),  where  it  had  soon  to  encounter  a  decisive 
overthrow.  It  was  examined,  at  the  wish  of  Charlemagne, 
by  the  synod  of  Ratisbon"  (792),  where  Felix,  as  belonging 
to  the  Frankish  empire,  had  been  summoned  to  appear. 
On  witnessing  the  condemnation  of  his  tenets,  he  re- 
turn, nou  adoptione  sed  genere,  antagonists,  Etherius,  bishop  of 
nequc  gratia  sed  natiira,  etc/  Othma,  and  Beatus,  a  priest.   The 

'  Alculn,  contra  Felieem,  lib.  vii.      latter   had    employed  himself   in 
c.  2.  expounding  the  Apocalypse,  and 

'  He  compared  the  adoption  of  was  the  author  of  the  fragment 
Chri:$t  T^dth  that  of  Christians,  ad-  Adversus  Elipandum,  in  Canisius, 
mitting,  however,  that  the  relation  Lect,  Antiq,  ii.  297 — 376,  ed.  Bas- 
constituted  in  the  former  case  was  nage.  Elipandus,  on  the  other  side, 
higher  in  degree  (' cxcellentius').  denounced  his  antagonism  as  the 
Alcuin,  «m^ro  F«?/j>e»M,  lib.  ii.  c.l5,  work  of  Antichrist.  Ibid,  310. 
»q.,  and  especially  the  language  of  "  Labb.  Coticil,  vii.  1010:  cf. 
Felix  himself,  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  Schrockh,  xx.  465,  466,  respecting 

*  Ibid.  lib.  vri.  c.  lo.  the  accounts  of  earlier  proceedings. 

*•  Two  ecclesiastics  were  its  chief 

F  2 
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WESTERN   nounced  them  on  the  Bpot.  and  as  a  penance  was  sent 

CHURCH  • 

1  to  the  court  of  Rome*,  to  repeat  his  abjuration.     But  no 

sooner  was  he  lodged,  on  his  return,  in  the  Saracenic 
provinces  of  Spain,  than  he  relapsed  Into  his  former  errors.* 
Elipandus'  in  the  mean  time  represented  the  injustice  of 
the  recent  acts,  and  earnestly  desired  the  emperor  to  call 
another  synod.     His  request  led  the  way  to  the  couToking 

/wnT^""*""  ^^  ^  more  numerous  council  in  794,  at  Francfort,*  where 
the  verdict  of  the  former  prelates  was  confirmed.  Soon 
after  this  decision,  Alcuin,  who  was  personally  known  to 
Felix,  opened  a  more  friendly*  correspondence  with  the 
champions  of  the  system  there  exploded ;  and  although 
by  Elipandus,  who  did  not  live  in  the  Frankish  empire, 
all  his  arguments  were  met  with  bitterness  and  scorn, 
upon  the  other  he  was  able  to  produce  at  least  a  transi* 
tory  change.'  They  had  a  long  interview  in  the  synod 
held  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  799,  when  Felix,  vanquished  for 
awhile  by  his  opponent,  promised  to  abandon  the  delusion, 
and  in  future  to  be  guided  by  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
But  as  few  of  the  prelates  were  induced  to  rely  upon  this 
promise,  they  delivered  him,  witlx  the  approval  qf  the 
emperor,  into  the  custody  of  Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons. 
At  his  death,  which  occurred  in  816,  it  was  plain  from 
an  extant  paper  that  he  still  adhered  to  his  former  creed 


ami 

a<ij'j  resnon. 


'  Pertz,  I.  179.  In  the  foUowing 
year  (793)  the  pope  (Hadrian  I.) 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  clcre}', 
threatening  to  proceed  against  Lli- 
pandus.     Mansi,  xnt.  865. 

'  Alcuin,  adv,  Elipant,  lib.  I. 
c.  16. 

'  See  EpiMt,  Episeop.  Hitpem.  ad 
Carolum  Magn,  in  Alcuin.  Opp, 
torn.  II.  vol.  II.  667,  e>q. 

*  Labb.  Conc»7.  Tii.  1013—1057. 
A  Roman  Council  (7S9)  appears  to 
hare  afiirmed  the  last  decit>ion. 
Ibid.  1160. 

"  *  Cui  [t.e.  Felici]  in  has  ad- 
venieua    partes    caritatis    calamo 


epi?tolam  exhortatoriam,  ut  se  ca- 
tholicee  jungcret  unitati,  dirigerc 
ciiravi.'  Adv,  EHpant,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 
The  letter  aUuded  to  is  in  his 
Worka^  i.  783  sq. 

*  Alcuin  was  assisted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  whom  Charle- 
magne sent  on  two  occasions  into 
the  districts  (chiclly  Languedoc), 
where  Adoptionism  had  gained  a 
footinff.  Ejiiit,  xcii.,  p.  136.  He 
had  also  a  coadjutor  m  Paullnus, 
patriarch  of  Aquilcia,  who  wrote 
two  Treatises,  SacrotyllabuM  and 
Adreraua  Felicem^  in  refutation  of 
Adoptionism:  Opp»  Ycnet.  1737. 
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on  almost  every  point/    It  fell,  however,  into  silence  and    eastern 

oblivion  ere  its  vaciUating  author  had  been  taken  from 

the  scene  of  conflict. 


EASTERN    CHURCH. 

As  the  heresy  of  Nestorius  had  been  reawakened  in 
the  Latin  Church,  that  of  Eutyches  (or  the  Monophysite) 
recurred,  in  the  opening  of  the  present  period  (633—680), 
to  engage  the  more  speculative  doctors  of  the  East.  It  Mono- 
was  held,  notwithstanding  the  definitions  of  Chalcedon,  that 
our  behef  in  the  union  of  Two  Natures  in  the  Person  of 
the  Son  of  God,  involves,  as  one  of  its  consequences,  our 
belief  in  His  singleness  of  will  and  operation.  In  the 
reasoning  of  this  party,  known  as  the  Monotkeletes^  the 
actions  of  our  Lord,  both  human  and  Divine,  must  be  u»  nature. 
ascribed  to  a  single  energy  within  Him  [ivifyyeia  Qeav- 
Spuci)) ;  they  were  said  to  spring  from  the  Logos  only, 
as  the  one  proper  source,  although  the  human  element 
in  Christ  was  not  verbally  denied,  but  viewed  as  the 
passive  agent  of  His  Godhead."  It  resulted,  therefore, 
that  the  current  usage  of  distinguishing  between  the  natures 
of  our  Lord  was  founded  on  no  diflference  or  duality  in 
Him,  but  on  abstractions  of  the  human  mind. 

The  author  of  this  heresy  was  an  Arabian  hisho^^  The  author 
Theodore  of  Pharan,  who  brought  over  to  his  views  no 


7  See  the  Liber  adv.  Dogma  Felieis, 
by  Agobard,  who  succeeded  Leidrad 
as  archbishop  of  Lyons :  Agobardi 
Opp.  ed.  Baluze,  1666. 

•  =:Movo6cXtfTai,  a  name  which 
was  not  given  to  them  till  the  fol- 

lorwing  century. 

•  See  the  Fragments  of  Theodore 

of  Pharan  in  Mansi,  xi.  667  sq. 
He  asserts  that  in  our  Lord  tUat 
fttaw  l^ipyuav  TavTt|«  di  Tix^fTtfv 
teal  Srifiiovpyov  tov  Qtov,  opyavov 
dc   Tfjv  dpOpunrSTtiTa.    The  dif- 

ftcnlty  of  the  Honotheletes,  as  we 


see  most  plainly  in  the  case  of 
Honorius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  in 
admitting  that  a  two-fold  wiU  could 
subsist,  in  one  and  the  same  sub- 
jecty^ithout  conflict  and  opposition. 
They  placed  great  stress  on  a 
phrase  fiia  (or,  as  others  read, 
tcai»^)  BtavipiK^  iytpyilof  which 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius  {Ibid,  563).  On 
the  vast  influence  exercised  by  this 
author  in  stimulating  the  dialectico- 
mystical  tendencies  of  the  East,  see 
Keander,  v.  234  sq. 
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EASTERN 
taiUHCH. 

lUgrtncih 
promoted  bf 
political 
tnjUtenee. 


uwie  nritn  the 
JiicfMtf^  in 


Rfftixto'nce  of 

ikfphrtm¥t** 


less  a  personage  than  Sergius,  the  patriarch  of  the  Byzantine 
capital.    He  was  supported  also  by  the  emperor,  Heraclius, 
who  thought  he  could  discover  in  the  school  of  Theodore 
an  apt  and  auspicious  medium  for  disarming  the  hostility 
of  the  Monophysites,  and  winning  back  the  Annenian  pro- 
vinces, which  by  their  help  had  been  transferred  to  the 
rule  of  Persia.     At  his  desire  a  Formulary  was  composed, 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  pliant  Cyrus,*  formerly  of  Phasis, 
but  now  translated  to  the  see  of  Alexandria  (630),  effected 
a  reimion   of  the  Monophysites,  or  Jacobites,   with   the 
Melchites,  or  the  Church  (633).     It  was  cemented  by  nine 
Articles  of  concord*,  in  the  seventh  of  which  the  heresy 
of  Theodore  was  formally  acknowledged.  A  monk  of  Pales- 
tine,   Sophronius,   happening  to   be  then  at  Alexandria, 
foresaw  the  disastrous  issues  of  the  compromise,  and  set 
out  immediately  for  Constantinople  to  unburden  his  dismay 
to  the  patriarch  in  person.     Though  the  protests  he  there 
entered  were  unheeded,  he  was  placed  in  the  following 
year,  by  his  election  to  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Jerusalem, 
in  a  more  commanding  station.     Sergius,  now  (as  it  would 
seem)  afraid   of  his   opposition,   attempted  to   enlist   the 
influence  of  the  Roman  bishop  on  the  side  of  the  Mono- 
theletes,  and  in  that  he   was  eminently  successful.     The 
surviving  letters  of  Honorius  (634)  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
his  approval  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  eastern  emperor, 
and   signify   his   full    agreement   with    the   novelties    of 
Sergius.'    They  produced,  however,  no  efiect  on  the  patri- 


^  He  at  first  seems  to  have  hesi- 
tated, but  his  scruples  were  re- 
moved by  Sergius.  Cyri  EpUt.  ad 
Sergium^  Mansi,  xi.  561. 

*  Mansi,  xi.  563.  In  the  7th  Art. 
it  was  stated :  tiv  ain-du  cva  Xpior- 
t6v  Kal  viotf  ivtpyovvra  th.  6co- 
trpttrri  koX  dvOpthriva  fiid  dtavdpiic^ 
tytpyiia.  The  Monophysites,  who 
were  numerous  and  powerful  in 
Egypt,  looked  upon  the  concordat 


as  a  triumph :  while  not  a  few  of 
the  Melchites  quitted  the  com- 
munion of  Cyrus.  Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  II.  63. 

s  *  Unam  voluntatem  fatemur 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi :  utrum 
autem  propter  opera  Divinitatis  et 
humanitatis  una,  an  geminse  opera- 
tiones  debeant  deriyatae  dici  vel 
intelligi,  ad  nos  ista  pertinere  non 
debent:  relinquentes  ea  grammati* 
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arch  of  Jerusalem,  who  strenuously  maintained  his  ground*    eastkkn 

until  637,  when  the  cloud  of  Islamism  which  had  gathered ' . 

over  Syria  shut  him  out  firom  all  further  notice.  In  638, 
the  emperor,  assisted  as  before,  put  forth  an  expository 
edict*  CEKdea-t^  t^9  tt/otco)?),  in  which  it  is  peremptorily  Puhiicau,,,,  a/ 
ordered,  that  while  the  doctrine  of  one  Person  must  be  638. 
held  in  accordance  with  conciliar  definitions,  nothing  more 
is  to  be  said  or  published  on  the  single  or  the  two-fold 
mode  of  operation  (jiiay  fj  8vo  ivepyeia^).  But  in  respect 
of  the  second  point,  it  ventured  to  determine  that  there 
is  in  Christ  one  only  will,  and  that  the  teaching  of  the 
other  school  leads  necessarily  to  the  idea  of  two  antagonistic 
wills  [Svo  Kal  ravra  ivavria  deXrifxara)^ — ^an  assumption, 
it  will  be  remarked,  as  arbitrary  as  it  is  unfounded.  The 
appearance  of  this  edict,  though  it  roused  no  active  op- 
position either  at  the  seat  of  power,  or  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Alexandria,  was  diflferently  regarded  by  the  Christians 
of  the  west.     At  Rome,  a  successor  of  Honorius,  John  IV.,  opposed  in  the 

'  '  Western 

deliberately  rejected  the  imperial  edict,  first,®  in  a  synod  church. 
(641),  and  next  in  the  letters  he  addressed  to  Constantine,^ 
the  son  of  Heraclius,  and  to  Pjnrhus,*  who  now  occupied 
the   chair  of  Sergius.     Still  their  edict  kept  its  ground 
in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  the  west,^  and  Paul,  who 


cis,  qui  Bolent  parvulis  exquisita  de- 
rivando  nomina  Tenditare/  Mansi, 
XI.  537 :  cf.  a  second  letter  of  the 
Bame  kind,  ibid,  579.  He  even  ex- 
plains away  the  text,  *  Father,  not 
My  will,  but  Thine  be  done,'  as  if 
it  were  spoken  merely  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  faithful,  and  was 
no  index  of  the  human  will  of 
Christ.  On  these  accoxmts  the 
name  of  Honorius  was  placed 
among  those  whom  the  sixth 
general  CouncU  (680)  anathema- 
tized. Some  Romanists  have  at- 
tempted to  evade  or  deny  this  fact : 
but  see,  among  others,  Bossuet,  /)«- 
fennoDeelar,  Cleri  GaUicani,  ii.  128. 
*  See  his  ypdfifiara  ivOpovioTiKa 


(a  circular  issued  when  he  entered 
on  his  office),  in  Act.  xi.  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Council  (680):  Mansi, 
XI.  462  sq. 

^  Mansi,  x.  992.  It  is  borrowed, 
in  some  parts  word  for  word,  from 
an  epistle  of  Sergius  to  Honorius 
of  Rome ;  ibid.  xi.  529. 

•  Theophanes,  Chronograph,  i. 
508  :  cd.  Bonn. 

7  Mansi,  x.  682. 

9  lb,  XI.  9. 

»  Thus,  Theodore,  bishon  of 
Rome,  after  a  long  correspondence 
with  the  Monothelctcs,  undertakes 
(648)  to  deprive  the  Byzantine  pa- 
triarch. Vit,  Theodor,  in  VignoUi 
Lib,  Pontif,  i,  257. 
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KAHTERN    sacceoded  Pyrrhus^  in  642,  adhered  in  like  manner  to  the 

Monothelete  opinions. 

But  they  had  soon  to  encounter  a  severe  antagonist 

ifaximiu,the  in  Maximus,  the  Confessor  (?  580-^56),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  the  period,  and  distinguished  by  a  clear 
and  profound  perception  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ.'* 
Originally  an  important  personage  at  court,  he  had  after- 
wards embraced  the  monastic  life,  and  risen  to  the  post 
of  hegumenos,  or  abbot,  of  Chrysopolis  (on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosphorus).  But  as  he  was  opposed  to  the  ruling 
party  in  his  view  of  Monotheletlsm,  he  retreated  into 
Africa,  where  his  erudition  and  acuteness'  were  employed 
in  making  converts;  and  in  649  we  find  him  at  the  Lateran, 
enkindling  the  zeal  of  pope  Martin  I. 

In  thp  previous  year  (648),  the  emperor  Constans  II., 
anxious  to  restore  tranquillity  and  order,  had  determined 

Publication  0/  to  withdraw  the  ^  Ecthesls'  and  to  replace  it  by  another 
'^'  edict  of  a  less  dogmatic  character,  entitled  '  Type  of  the 
Faith'  (TiJ7ro9  t^9  wto-rewv).  It  forbad*  all  kinds  of 
disputations  on  the  wiUmg  and  the  working  of  our  Lord, 
and  that  under  heavy  penalties ;  confining  the  dissentients, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  within  the  terms  of  the  older 
councils  of  the  Church.  But,  politic  as  It  might  seem, 
this  measure  was  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  champions 
of  the  truth.  In  their  eyes  it  was  harsh,  one-sided,  and 
despotic;  and,  still  more,  was  calculated  to  engender 
disbelief  with  regard  to  a  cardinal  point  of  their  religion." 

1  Pyrrhus  abdicated  on  account  *  Mansi,  x.  1029  ....  6nnrC^ofi€¥ 

ofhis  unpopularity,  flew  into  Africa,  . . . .  /iti  diuav  tx«tv  nrpot  a'XXii\ov« 

abjured  nis  Monothelete  opinions  airo  toG  irapovrot  iripl  tVoc  deXiffio- 

(645)  at  Rome,  but  speedily  fell  toc  i?  fuav  ivgpytiai,  f}  6vo  iytpyttAv 

into  them  afresh  and  recovered  his  koI  duo  OiktifidTtow,  olay^fprorc  vpo- 

see  in  654.  ipipiiif  d/i^ta^^rtiaiir,  iptw  ti,   jcal 

'  Cf.  Neand.  y.  250-254.  Soine  of  ^iXovtiKlaw, 

his  works  are  collected  by  Combefis  ^  See  EpUt,  Abbot,  et  Monaehor, 

in  2  vols.  Par,  1675.  For  an  account  in  Synodo  Laieran.  apud  Manaiy  x. 

of  tlie  rest,  see  Smith's  Biogr,  Diet,  908.    These  were  Oriental  monks 

'  See  his  DUputatio  cum  Pyrrho :  and  abbots  who  had  fled  to  Rome 

Opp,  II.  159 — 195.  for  an  asylum. 
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In  the  west,  therefore,  Martin  I.  inunediately  convoked    eastern 

CHURCIT 

a  synod  (649)9  which  condemned  the  heresy  of  the  Mono- 


attainder 


and  death. 


theletes  as  well  as  the  *  Ecthesis'  and  '  Type',  and  anathe-  ^^'/^ 
matized'  its  principal  abettors,  Theodore  of  Pharan,  Sergius, 
Cyrus,  Pyrrhus,  and  Paul,  at  that  lime  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Though  the  emperor  was  not  personally 
touched  by  the  fuhninations  of  this  council,  the  proceedings 
had  aroused  his  deepest  indignation.  He  instructed  the 
Byzantine  exarch  (his  governor  in  Italy)  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  '  Type',  and  ultimately  (653)  to  proceed 
to  the  attainder  of  the  pope,  who  had  made  himself  ob-  ^'« 
noxious  to  the  charge  of  high  treason.  The  command 
was  punctually  obeyed;  and  on  June  17,  653,  Martin  was 
transported  to  the  seat  of  government,  like  an  ordinary 
criminal.  He  did  not  reach  Constantinople  till  Sept  17, 
654.  At  his  trial  he  was  loaded  with  indignities,  and 
finally  banished  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  died  in  the 
following  year.^  A  still  heavier  doom  awaited  Maximus**  Fate  o/ 
and  two  of  his  disciples:  they  were  at  first  sent  into 
Thrace ;  but  on  refusing  to  accept  the  *  Type'  were  dragged 
back  to  Constantinople,  anathematized  in  a  synod  over 
which  Peter,  the  new  patriarch,  presided,  and  after  scourg- 
ing, mutilation,  and  a  public  mockery  were  banished  (662) 
into  the  Caucasus,  among  the  Lazians.     Maximus  survived 


•  Ibid.  X.  1168.  The  fourteenth 
canon  will  illuBtrate  their  view  of 
the  controyersy :  *  Si  quis  secundum 
scelerosos  hsreticos  cum  una  to- 
luntate  et  una  operationei  qus  ab 
hiereticis  impie  confitetur,  et  duaa 
Tolnntatespariterque  et  operationes, 
hoc  est,  Divinum  ethumantun,  quae 
in  ipso  Chrtsto  Deo  in  imitate  sal- 
▼antur,  et  a  Sanctis  patribus  ortho- 
doxe  in  ipso  prsedicantur,  denexat 
et  respuit,  condemnatus  sit.'  The 
encyclic  letters  of  the  pope  and 
synod  contain  the  following  violent 
expressions : '  Impios  hsereticos  cum 
omnibus   pravissimis    dogmatibus 


eorum  et  impiam  eethuin  velimpiU' 
timum  typrnn  et  omnes,  qui  eos  vel 
quidquam  de  his,  quse  exposita  sunt 
in  eis,  suscipiimt  aut  defendunt, 
seu  verba  pro  eis  faciunt  in  scripto, 
anathematizayimus/  Ibid.  1170: 
cf.  Martin's  letter  to  the  emperor, 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, p.  790. 

^  See  the  Commemoratio  and 
other  documents  in  Mansi,  x.  864 
sq. 

B  See  the  Life  of  Maxitntu  and 
other  ancient  docimients  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  his  works  by 
Combefis. 


n 


Reaction  in 
the  Kajttem 
Cfutrch. 
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EASTERN    only  a  few  days,  and  with  him  all  the  zeal  of  the  eastern 

CHURCH  •'     ' 

L  Duotheletes  appears  to  have  been  extinguished.^ 

In  the  next  ten  years  we  meet  with  few  if  any  traces 
of  resistance  in  that  quarter,  though  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  Latin  Church  the  disaffection  to  the  *  Type'  was  silently 
increasing."  Constans  left  the  throne  to  Constantine  Po- 
gonatus  (668—685)  who  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been 
devotedly  attached  to  the  reigning  school  of  doctrine. 
(>n  the  contrary  a  letter*  which  he  wrote  to  Donus,  bisliop 
of  Rome,  678,  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  heal  the  dis* 
tractions  of  the  Church  by  summoning  a  general  council. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  letter  Donus  was  no  more,  but  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Agatho  his  successor,  who  immediately 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and,  convening  an  assembly  of  the 
western  bishops^  to  deliberate  upon  it,  sent  a  deputation  of 
them  to  Constantinople.  He  also  contributed  materially  to 
the  successful  issue  of  the  council,  by  his  full  and  lucid 
exposition  of  the  controverted  truth*.  The  sessions,  which 
were  eighteen  in  number,  lasted  from  the  7th  November, 
680,  to  the  16th  September,  681,  the  emperor  himself 
presiding  not  unfrequently  in  person.  After  a  minute  and 
somewhat  critical  review  of  the  authorities  which  had  been 
alleged  on  either  side,  Monotheletism  was  left  with  an  almost 


TIte  eonrorn" 
tUm  of  the 
Htjrth  QScume- 
rtiral  CbuncUf 

680. 


*  The  new  pope  Eugenius,  ap- 

Eointed  by  the  exarch,  is  said  to 
aye  troaden  in  the  steps  of 
Honorius:  at  least  his  agents 
(apocrisiarii)  at  Constantinople, 
had  subscribed  the  *  Type'  and  had 
persuaded  Maximus  to  yield.  Vi- 
talian  also  (657—672)  acquiesced, 
or  made  no  public  stand  against 
the  court.     Schrockh,  xx.  435,  436. 

*  In  the  year  677,  the  communion 
between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople  was  entirely  sus- 
pended, Theodore  the  Byzantine 
patriarch  proposing  to  strike  the 
name  of  Vitalian,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  Roman  bishopsafterHonorius, 
from  the  diptychs,  or  sacred  ca- 


talosuos  of  the  church.     Ihid, 

'  Constant,  ep.  ad  Donum  in  Act, 
Cone,  VI.  (Ectimenic,  Mansi,  xi.  19*3. 

♦  Held  at  Rome,  March  27,  680  ; 
Mansi,  xf.  185 :  cf.  Eddius,  Vit, 
Wilfrid,  c.  51. 

*  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  the  synod, 
containing  125  delegates:  Mansi, 
XI.  286.  He  cites  passages  from 
the  Gospels  which  prove  the  co- 
operation in  our  Lord  of  the  human 
and  Divine  wills :  dwelling  among 
others  on  S.  Matth.  xxvi.  39,  which 
his  predecessor  Honorius  had  ex- 
plained away.  The  letter  was  read 
m  the  4th  session  of  the  ensuing 
councU. 
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solitary  champion^  in  the  person  of  Macarius,  patriarch  of    eastkrx 

CHVllCH 

^Vntioch,  who  for  adhering  to  his  old  opinions  was  eventually 


deposed  by  his  brother-prelates  (March  7,  681).  A  defini- 
tion of  the  true  faith'  and  an  anathema  pronounced  on  all 
who  were  infected  with  the  heresy  of  the  Monotheletes 
(Honorius®  in  the  number),  brought  the  sittings  of  the 
council  to  a  close,  and  renewed  the  communion  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  Their  solution  of  the  con- 
troversy was  as  follows :  that  in  Christ  *  there  are  two  its  decuurti. 
natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations,  without  division, 
without  change  or  conversion,  with  nothing  like  antagonism, 
and  nothing  like  confusion',— yet  they  were  carefiil  to  add  a 
precautionary  clause,  to  the  effect  that  the  human  will  could 
not  come  into  collision  with  the  Divine,  but  was  in  all 
things  subject  to  it. 

Their  definitions,  though  confirmed  anew  by  the  voice  of  ^^/^„,^,/, /,, 
the  Trullan  Council*  (691),  did  not  immediately  suppress  the  Yhc'utum"''' 
3Ionothelete  discussions.     On  the  contrary  a  later  emperor. 


•  At  the  opening  of  the  synod, 
George  I.,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, took  nis  side,  but  afterwards 
declared  himself  a  convert  to  the 
opposite  party.  In  the  15th  session, 
PolychroniuB,  a  fanatical  monk  of 
Thrace,  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  truth  of  Monotheletiam  by 
raising  a  dead  man  to  life,  but  after 
whispering  some  time  in  the  ear  of 
the  corpse,  he  confessed  his  inability 
to  work  the  miracle.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly deposed  from  the  priest- 
hood. Thesamepenalty  wasii^cted 
on  a  Sjrrian  priest  at  the  following 
session  (Aug.  9). 
^  '  Mansi,  xi.  631—637.  .*..  .to 
diSpwvivov  aoToS  diXrifia  0ito0i» 
ovK  av9}pc0f},  criatoarai  di  fidWotf 
»».,d»o  di  <f>vaiKdt  iiftpyiiav  ddiatpi" 
TMV,  aTpiiTTto^f  dtitplartov^  dauyxV' 
Teas    cV    auTta    Tip   Kvpito    i)ULWv     . . . 

&o^dT^ofitp.  There  is  some  variation 
in  the  statements  as  to  the  number 
of  bishops  present.  The  subscrip- 
tions  do  not  exceed  one  hundred. 


8  See  above,  p.  70,  n.  3.  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  vindicate  the 
orthodoxy  of  Honorius  {e.g,  by 
Maximus,  Mansi,  x.  687),  and  his 
acquiescence  in  the  creed  of  Sergius 
had  been  studiously  passed  over  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  sy- 
nods, but  here  at  Constantinople 
the  clause  ical  'Ovtipiov  t6»  ytvofxt- 
voif  Trdiray  t»7s  irpivfitrripat  'Pwutjv, 
K.  T.  \.  was  thrice  added  to  the  list 
of  the  anathematized.  Mansi,  xi. 
666,  622,  666.  Leo  II.  in  notifying 
his  acceptance  or  confirmation  of 
the  council  (632),  adds  a  clause  to 
the  same  efiect :  he  anathematized 
'etHonoriuml.,  qui  hanc  apostoli- 
cam  ecclesiam  non  apostoUcie  tra- 
ditionis  doctrina  lustravit,  sed  pro- 
fana  proditione  immaculatam  fidem 
subvertere  conatus  est'.  lb,  xi.  726. 

»  Mansi,  xi.  921.  On  the  dis- 
pleasure which  this  council  had 
excited  in  the  west,  see  above, 
p.  40,  n.  3 ;  p.  60 ;  and  cf.  Gieseler, 
ti.  178  sq. 
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EASTERN 
CHURCH. 


It  ntrrires 
amotig  th« 
Maronitfit 
of  Syria. 


Th*  Theology 
o/Mazimus; 


and  John  of 
Damascm, 


Bardanes,  or  Philippicns^  commanded  the  erasure  of  tbe 
recent  creed  from  the  Acta  of  the  Greneral  Cioancils,  and 
proceeded  (711)  with  the  help  of  a  creature  of  the  court, 
whom  he  placed  in  the  Bee  of  (Constantinople,  to  revive 
the  exploded  errors.  But  his  own  dethronement  in  713 
put  an  end  to  the  agitation. 

A  small  remnant  of  Monotheletes  continued  to  subsist 
for  ages  in  the  fastnesses  of  Lebanon.  These  were  the 
Marofiites*^  the  followers  of  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  chief- 
tain, John  Marun,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century.  It  is  not  clearly'  ascertained 
at  what  time  the  Monothelete  opinions  were  accepted  by 
this  tribe,  but  we  learn  that  somewhat  earlier  than  1182, 
about  forty  thousand  of  them  recognized  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Latin  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  passed  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome*. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  task  of  vindicating 
orthodoxy  at  this  period  had  been  consigned  in  no  small 
degree  to  Maximus.  But  his  works  are  not  all  devoted 
to  polemics*.  He  was  the  representative  of  a  tendency  to 
dialecticism,  which  had  been  long  prevailing  in  the  Greek 
conununion.  Both  his  learning  and  his  spirit  were  trans- 
mitted to  another  student,  John  of  Damascus  (fl.  740),  who 
has  left  behind  him  logical  investigations  of  nearly  all  the 


^  Thcophanes,  Chronograph,  319 
Bq.  ed.  Paris:  Combcfis,  Hut,HarM. 
Monothel,  §  ii.  201  sq.  Paris.  1648. 
Philippictis,  with  the  same  object, 
ordered  the  removal  of  a  picture 
('imaginem,  quam  Orsci  TOtaream 
Yocant,  sex  continentem  sanctas  et 
universales  synodos')  from  8t.  Pe- 
ter's church  at  Kome  ;  but  his 
mandate  was  rejected  by  Constan- 
tinel.  (712) :  VU.  Comton/tn.  apud 
Yignolii  Lib.  Poniif,  ii.  10. 

*  See  the  Biblioth.  OrimUalis  of 
J.  S.  Asseman  (himself  descended 
from  this  body),  tom.  i.  487  sq., 
and  a  different  account  in  €k>mbefi8, 
Iliat,  Bceres,  Monothel,,  p,  460 :  of. 


also  Gibbon,  nr.  383-385,  ed.  Mil- 
man. 

'  John  of  Damascus  (Libefhu  de 
Vera  Sententia,  c.  8  :  Opp,  i.  395, 
ed.  Le  Quien)  already  (cir.  750) 
numbers  them  among  the  heretics. 
He  also  describes  a  Monophysite 
addition  to  the  TVisagion  {Ibid.  p. 
485)  by  the  term  Map«yi^itir. 

«  Schrockh,  xx.  455.  The  chief 
authority  for  this  statement  is 
William  of  Tyre ;  but  at  a  later 
period  Abulpharagius  (who  died 
1286)  speaks  of  the  Maronites  as 
stiU  a  sect  of  Monotheletes.    Ibid. 

^  See  a  review  of  his  theological 
system  in  Neander,  t.  236  sq. 
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earlier  controversies,  and  of  the  Monothelete'  amone:  the  rest,    eastern 

His  work,  entitled'  An  Accurate  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox ' 

Faith^  is  tinctured  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  ex- 
ercised an  important  influence  on  the  culture  of  the  Eastern 
churches  from  that  day  to  our  own.  It  was  in  truth  the 
starting-point  of  their  scholastic  system,  although  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  it  grew  were  borrowed  in  most  cases 
from  the  Fathers,  and  especially  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzus. 
But  the  pen  of  Damascenus  did  not  dwell  entirely  on  this 
class  of  theological  discussions :  it  invested  a  less  speculative 
theme  with  all  the  subtleties  and  nice  distinctions  of  the 
schools*.  This  was  the  question  of  imaffe-worship,*  which  ?*«  o/'Af. 
in  the  reigns  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  his  followers  (726—  cun^rot^sy. 
842),  convulsed  every  province  of  the  Chiu*ch.  It  was 
already  an  established  custom  to  make  use  of  images  and 
pictures,  with  the  view  of  exciting  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
or  of  instructing  the  more  simple  and  unlettered ;  but  the 
AVestem  Church,  at  least  until  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
had  not  proceeded  fiirther  than  this  point***.  A  different 
feeling  was  however  common  in  the  Eastern,  where  the  softer 


*  Ilffpl  tAv  i»  Tap  XpurrtS  duo 
dtXrifiaTwif  Kul  ivtpytitav  wal  Xoi- 
ircav  <pwriKwif  IBitofiaTrnv, 

viaTtwt.  On  his  system  of  religious 
doctrine,  see  Schrockh,  xz.  230 — 
329:  Hitter,  Geschichte  der  Chriatl, 
Philosophiet  II.  553 ;  and,  for  a  list 
of  his  multifarious  writings,  Smith's 
Biograph,  Dictionary, 

^  In  his  discourses    ITpot  tovv 

Opp.  I.  305  sq.  He  vie'wed  the 
Iconoclastic  movement  as  an  at- 
tack upon  the  essence  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  the  dread  of  idolatry  as 
a  falling  back  into  Judaism,  or 
even  into  Manichsism. 

*  It  is  a  groat  misfortune  that 
the  surviving  authorities  are  nearly 
all  on  one  siae, — in  favour  of  ima^e- 
worship.     The  coimcil  by  which 


it  was  established,  in  their  fifth 
session,  commanded  that  all  the 
writings  of  the  Iconoclastic  party 
should  be  destroyed.  On  this  ac- 
count the  records  of  the  opposition 
made  by  an  earlier  synod  (754), 
have  to  he  collected  from  the  Acts 
ol  the  council  of  Nicaea,  and  from  the 
Libri  CaroHni;  on  which  see  below. 
^  €,g,  the  very  remarkable  letters 
of  Gregory  the  Great  to  Serenus, 
bishop  of  Marseilles  (599)  ;  Ejtiift, 
lib.  IX.  ep.  106 :  *et  quidem  zelum 
vos,  ne  quid  manufactum  adorari 
posset,  habuisse  laudavimus,  sed 
frangere  easdem  images  non  de- 
buisse  judicamus ;  idcirco  enim 
pictura  in  ecclesiis  adhibetur,  ut 
ni,  qtii  litteras  nesciunt,  saltern  in 
parietibus  videndo  legant,  quic 
legere  in  codicibus  non  valcnt'  : 
cf.  lib.  XI.  ep.  13. 
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Ctmduct  of  Ijfo 
the  laaurian. 


EASTERN    and  more  Bensiioua  Greek  was  frequentlr  betrayed  into  a 

blind  and  superstitious  veneration  for  the  images  and  pictures 

of  the  saints.*    It  was,  accordingly,  at  the  seat  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  that  a  series  of  re-actions  now  commenced. 

Leo,  the  Isaurian,  of  a  rough  and  martial  temper,  was 
the  first  of  the  Iconoclastic  princes.  Influenced,*  it  is 
said,  by  the  invectives  of  Muhammedans  and  Jews,  who 
had  stigmatized  the  use  of  images  as  absolute  idolatry, 
he  ordered®  (726),  that  the  custom  of  kneeling  before  them 
should  in  future  be  abandoned.  The  resistance  of  the  aged 
patriarch,*  Gennanus,  and  a  fiery  circular*  from  John  of 
Damascus,  who  was  now  residing  in  a  convent  at  Jerusa- 
lem, incited  Leo  to  more  stringent  measures.  He  accord- 
ingly put  forth®  a  second  edict  (729  or  730)  in  which  images 
and  pictures  were  proscribed,  and  doomed  to  unsparing 
demolition.  It  extended  to  all  kinds  of  material  represen- 
Triumphaffhr  tatious-  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  cross.'  The  speed v 
execution  of  this  peremptory  order  drove  Gemianus  from 


'  See  the  insttinces  adduced  by 
Neander,  v.  277,  278. 

•  One  of  his  advisers  was  Con- 
stantinc,bishopof  Xacolia:  another 
was  of  senatorial  rank,  named  Bcser, 
who  had  passed  some  time  in  cap- 
tivity among  the  Saracens.  See 
Mendham's  Seventh  General  Cowicilj 
Introd.  pp.  xii. — xiv.  Other  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  antipathy  of 
Leo  may  be  found  inSchlosser's  Ge- 
achichte  der  bilder'Stiirmetvien  Kaiser^ 
pp.  161  sq.  Frankf.  1812 :  cf.  Mansi, 
XII.  959.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
wish  to  reabsorb  the  Muhammedans 
into  the  Church  was  one  of  the 
leading  motives. 

'  The  edicts  on  image-worship 
are  coUected  in  Goldastus,  /m- 
perialia  decreta  de  ctUtu  Imaginum^ 
ed.  Francof.  1608. 

^  Mansi,  xiii.  99  sq:  cf.  his 
Liber  de  Synodis,  etc.  in  Spicilegium 
Romanumt  vii.  59  sq.  Rom.  1842. 
For  the  probable  nature  of  his 
interview  with  Leo  at  the  opening 


of  the  controversy,  see  Neander,  v. 
281—283,  He  seems  to  have  first 
struck  out  the  distinction  of  a  rela- 
tire  worship  {irpoaKvprivi^  o'X''''**f'i)t 
as  addressed  to  the  images  of  Christ : 
and  affirms  that  with  regard  to  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints  no  worship 
(Karpiia)  is  due  to  them,  much 
less  to  material  representations  of 
them.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
the  idea  of  giving  some  honour  to 
the  pictures  of  the  saints  {e.g,  pray- 
ing and  placing  lights  before  them ) 
had  been  worked  into  his  creed, 
and  to  abandon  it  appeared  equiva- 
lent to  a  renunciation  of  the  Gospel. 

^  See  the  first  of  his  Orations , 
above  referred  to ;  p.  77,  n.  8. 

^  Goldastus,  ubi  sttp,  note  3  :  cf. 
Theophanes,  ChronoffrapJi.  pp.  336, 
343. 

'  On  removing  an  image  of  our 
Lord  from  a  niche  in  the  imperial 
palace,  he  erected  the  symbol  of 
the  cross  in  its  place.  See  Analecta 
Grttca,  ed.  Benedict,  i.  415. 
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the  helm  of  the  Oriental  Church,  and  forced  into  the  vacant    eastern 

place  his  secretary  Anastasius,  a  devoted  servant  of  the 

court.  The  rest  of  the  non-conforming  clergy  were  now 
silenced  or  ejected  :  but  the  cause  of  image-worship, 
hopeless  though  it  seemed,  had  still  a  most  vehement 
defender  in  John  of  Damascus,  whom  the  terrors  of  the 
empire  could  not  reach. 

The  shock  which  this  controversy  had  occasioned  in  the  n^fi^tance  of 

Gregory  11. 

east  was  rapidly  transmitted  far  and  near.  The  Konian 
bishop,  Gregory  II.,  nominally  subject  to  Byzantium,  bade 
defiance  to  the  royal  edict  (V  730),  in  a  letter  full  of  scorn 
and  sarcasm* :  and,  in  order  to  elude  the  vengeance  of  the 
exarch,  threw  himself  for  help  into  the  arms  of  the  Lom- 
bards. 

At  the  death  of  Leo,  741,  his  policy  was  vigorously  /^  '>rm//«/7« "/ 
carried  out  by  Constantino  (Copronymus),  his  son:  but  ^''^^^'^''"^'"«*- 
it  is  plain  that  a  large  section  of  the  people,  and  especially 
the  monks,*  were  ardently  attached  to  the  interdicted 
usage.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that,  in  the  acts  of 
Constantino,  still  more  than  in  the  life-time  of  his  father, 
we  may  notice  an  extreme  but  salutary  dread  of  super- 
stition in  alliance  with  fanatical  dislike  of  art,  and  a  fierce 
and  persecuting  spirit."     Having  quelled  an  insurrection 


**  Mansi,  xii.  959  sq:  cf.  his  letter 
to  Germauus,  Ibid,  xiii.  91.  His 
successor,  Gregory  III.,  held  a 
council  at  Kome  (X^ov,  1,  731),  in 
which  it  was  decreed,  'ut  si  quis 
deinceps  sacrarum  imaginum  depo- 
sitor  atque  destructor  et  profanator, 
vol  blasphcmus  extiterit,  sit  ex- 
torris  a  corpore  et  sanguine  Jesu 
(vhristi,  vel  totius  ecclcsise  unitate 
et  compage.*  Vit,  Gregor,  III.,  in 
Vignol.  Lib.  Pontif,  n.  43,  44. 

'■'  irtpttrtroriptav  di  rdav  t<S  fiova- 
)^iK€j)  daKovfiiutov  Tuy/jLari  dioatlit" 
oTixTav  dvdptSv.  Gcrmanus,  de 
St/nodu,  etc.  ubl  sup.  p.  61.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  artists  at  this  period 
were  inmates  of  religious  houses, 


and  as  their  craft  was  endangered 
by  the  measures  of  the  court, 
nearly  all  of  them  were  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  recusants.  Thev 
were  loud  in  denouncing  Constau- 
tine  as  a  blasphemer  and  a  rcne- 

§ade;  which  w^ould  naturally  in- 
ame  the  hatred  he  already  bore 
to  monachism  in  general.  See  a 
good  picture  of  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  Life  of  tho  monk  Stephen 
(of  Auxentius),  in  the  Analecta 
Graca,  ubi  sup. :  and  cf.  Neander, 
V.  303  sq. 

'*  The  impiety  and  profligacy  of 
Constantine  may  have  been  very 
much  over-coloured  by  the  mo- 
nastic chroniclers ;  e.g.  Theophanes, 
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Council  of 
Conf.tantwO' 


pie,  754. 


EASTERN   which  the  image-worshippers  excited  in  his  absence^  (743), 

!—  he  determined  to  convoke  a  synod  in  the  hope  of  bringing 

the  dispute  to  an  amicable  issue,  or  at  least  of  fortifying 
the  position  of  the  Iconoclastic  party.  It  assembled  in  754 
at  Constantinople,  and  was  composed  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  bishops  of  Europe  and  Anatolia.*  The 
deliberations  were  continued  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
and  led  to  a  unanimous  decision.'  It  declared  that  the 
worshipping  [TrpoaKwelv  KaX  ciffecOai)  of  images  and  pic- 
tures was  a  relapse  into  idolatrj',  excited  by  the  malice  of 
the  Tempter ;  and  that  consequently  emperors  were  bound, 
in  imitation  of  the  Apostolic  practice,  to  destroy  every 
vestige  of  the  evil.*  At  the  same  time,  not  a  single 
prelate  manifested  any  wish  to  vary  from  the  standard 
language  of  the  Church.*     They  opened  the  proceedings 


Its  dtC'shn. 


346  sq.,  but  his  cruelty  it  is  impos- 
sible to  question :  see  the  evidence 
in  SchlosseTp  Getchichte  der  biider- 
Sturm.  Kaiser,  pp.  228 — 234. 

*  It  was  headed  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Artavasdes;  Theophanes, 
p.  347. 

*  None  of  the  patriarchs  were 
present  at  this  council.  The  see 
of  Constantinople  was  vacant :  the 
heads  of  the  churches  of  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  were 
subject  to  the  Saracens,  and  were 
deterred  by  the  jealousy  of  their 
masters  from  pubUc  communication 
ivith  the  Christians  of  the  empire; 
while  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
invaded  by  the  Lombards,  and  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  images.  Con- 
stantine  II.  (767)  informs  Pepin 
of  France  *  qualis  fervor  sanctorum 
imaginum  orientalibus  in  partibus 
cunctis  Christianis  immineat.'  Hist, 
Franc,  Scriptoret,  ed.  Duchesne,  iii. 
825.  A  Roman  council  (769)  under 
Stephen  IV.,  confirmed  the  '  vene- 
ration of  images*.  Mansi,  xii.  720. 
It  is  clear  also  that  the  proceedings 
at  Constantinople  (7*^4)  were  re- 
pudiated by  the  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem (Mansi,  xii.  1186),  who 


was  joined  by  the  patriarchs  of 
Antioch  and  Alexandria.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  council  was  Theodo* 
sius,  metropolitan  of  Ephesus. 

'  Mansi,  xiii.  205. 

^  fitlKiri  Tokf<a¥  dvdpwmo¥  tov 
oloudijiroTt  iiriTriiiuuv  to  toioCtop 
dirtfih  Kal  dvoaiov  ^iriTijdcvittt. 
Mansi,  xiii.  328.  Their  prohibi- 
tions extended  not  only  to  all  kinds 
of  images  composed  '  by  the  pagan 
and  accursed  art'  of  the  painter, 
but  even  to  the  figures  (hitherto 
preserved)  upon  the  sacred  vest- 
ments and  church-plate  (Mansi, 
ih,  '^'32);  although  to  check  any 
further  outbreaks  of  individual  fa- 
naticism, it  was  now  ordered  that 
the  permission  of  the  patriarch,  or 
of  the  emperor,  should  be  procured 
to  warrant  alterations  in  tne  eccle- 
siastical ornaments. 

^  They  even  pronounced  an  ana- 
thema on  all  who  do  not  confess 

Tt/v  dtiirdpdivov  "iAapiav  xvplut  nai 
a\f)6(0«  Oiordocov,  vtrtfrripav  tc  ftlvac 
7rd<nj^  opartjc  Kal  dopatov  KTltrtmt ; 
and  on  all  who  do  not  ask  for  the 
prayers  of  her,  and  of  the  other 
saints.    Mansi,  xiii.  345,  348. 
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by  acknowledffinff  the  doctrine  of  the  Six  General  Councils,    eastern 

•      •  ••  •  CHURCH. 

and  abjuring  every  phase  of  misbelief  which  had  there '— 

been  examined  and  condemned. 

A  long  and  triumphant  reign  (741—775)  enabled  Con-  ^JfT  ''^ 
Btantine  to   carry   out  the  wishes  of  his  party:  and  his 
successor,  Leo  lY.,  sumamed  Chazarus  (775—780),  though 
more  lenient  than  his  father,  steadily  enforced  the  oath^ 
which  had  been  issued  by  that  king  against  the  wor- 
shipping of  images  and  pictures.     Leo  was  espoused  to 
the  artful  and  unscrupulous  bene,  who   at  his  decease  7^^  emprcsn 
administered  the  business  of  the  State  in  the  name   of 
Constantino  VI.,  her  minor  son.     She  had  been  educated 
in  a  family  opposed  to  the  Iconoclasts,   and  was  tinged 
with  the  superstition  of  the  age:   no  sooner,  therefore, 
was  she  mistress  of  the  empire,  than  her  leanings  to  the 
monks  were  frequently  betrayed  in  her  distribution  of  the 
church-preferment.     It  was  not,  however,  until  the  sixth  her  t^nijn 
year  of  her  administration,  that  she  ventured  to  proceed  «»M'i?«- 
more  freely.     Hitherto  the  soldiers,  who  revered  the  me- 
mory of  Constantine  and  took  the  side  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
had  operated  as  a  formidable  check  upon  her  zeal:   but 
the  election  of  Tarasius^  to  the  patriarchal  chair  enabled 
her  to  make  arrangements  for  the  convocation  oif  a  synod, 
which   she  trusted  would  reverse  the  policy  adopted  in 
the  former  reigns.     The  Boman  bishop,  Hadrian  I.,  most  f/yl^^^'"'"^ 
cordially  invited  by  Irene,  sent  a  deputation  of  the  western  787. 
clergy  to  assist  her ;  but  the  efforts  of  Tarasius,  who  was 
anxious  to  secure  a  like  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the 

•  It  seems  to  have  been  adminis-  the  emperor,  and  the  irregidarity 
tered  to  every  citizen  of  Constanti-  of  his  election,  together  "with  his 
nople,  if  not  in  all  quarters  of  the  use  of  the  title  *  (Ecumenical  pa- 
empire  :  cf.  Neander,  v.  307»  308.  triarch*,  scandalized  the  Roman 
Leo,  however,  permitted  nimibers  bishop  Hadrian  I.  (Mansi,  xii. 
of  the  exiled  monks  to  shew  them-  10o6,  1077)  :  but  in  consideration 
selves  in  public,  and  thus  laid  a  of  his  zeal  for  images,  the  anger 
train  for  the  explosion  that  ensued,  of  the  pope  was  speedily  disarmed. 

f  His  predecessor  Paul,  on  the  See  a  Life  of  Tarasius  bv  his  pupil, 

point  of  death,  retired  into  a  mo-  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  Febr.  torn. 

nasterj.   Tarasius  was  secretary  to  iii.  pp.  576  sq. 
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EASTERN    Oriental  patriarchates^  were  not  equally  soccesaful.    Very 

!_  many  of  the  delegates  assembled  at  Constantinople,  Aug.  1, 

786 ;  but,  owing  to  an  insurrection*  of  the  military,  their 
proceedings  were  suspended  for  a  year.  They  next  met 
iu$eMion»,  at  Nicssa  in  Bithynia,  to  the  number  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  prelates,  and  immediately  resumed  their 
labours  (Sept.  24,  787).  In  less  than  a  month  the  business 
of  the  synod  was  completed :  and  as  soon  as  their  ^  de* 
finition'  had  been  formally  proclaimed  (Oct.  23)  in  the 
royal  city,  images  were  almost  universally  restored.  A 
multitude  of  bishops,  who  had  been  hitherto  distinguished 
as  Iconoclasts,  alarmed  in  some  cases  by  the  evidence'  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  images,  or  anxious  to  retain  their 
mitres  and  their  incomes,  signed  a  humble  recantation^ 
of  the  tenets  now  exploded.  The  decision*  of  the  Council 
ran  as  follows:  it  enjoined  that  ^bowing  and  an  honour- 
able adoration  [aairaaiiov  koX  rifirjriicrfy  irpoa-tcvvfjinv) 
should  be  offered  to  all  sacred  images;  but  this  external 
and  inferior  worship  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
true  and  supreme  worship  (t^v  tcara  iriariv  fni&v  aKrjBivijv 
Xarpelav)^  which  belongs  exclusively  to  God.' 


and  decree. 


*  The  messen^eTB  of  TarasiuB,  on 
reaching  Palestine,  were  informed 
by  some  monks  whom  they  met 
with,  that  the  Moslem  authorities 
would  not  tolerate  ag^eral  coimcU, 
and  that  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
proceed  any  further  on  their  errand : 
but  in  order  that  they  might  secure 
at  least  a  shew  of  representatives, 
they  brouffht  back  two  Palestinian 
monks,  with  the  style  and  title  of 
Legates  of  the  East.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  synod  has  no  claim  to  be 
called  CEcumenical ;  cf.  Palmer, 
TVeatise  on  the  Church,  ii.  151, 152 ; 
3rd  edit. 

*  Mansi,  xii.  990  sq. 

'  The  inaccuracy  of  the  quota- 
tions from  the  older  writers,  as 
betrayed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Nicenc  Council,  and  the  utter  want 
of  criticism  ennced  by  the  prelates 


in  adducing  spurions  works,  are 
painfully  astoimding :  e,ff,  the  story 
of  a  miraculous  image  at  Berytua 
was  attributed  to  the  great  Atha- 
nasius,  and  urged  as  an  authority : 
cf.  Mendham,  Seventh  CreneralCoun^ 
cil,  Introd.  pp.  lii.  sq. 

*  Cf.  Neander,  t.  318—320. 

B  Mansi,  xiii.  377.  The  irpocr- 
Kovriatv  would  include  the  offering 
of  lights  and  incense  {dvfitafidTwp 

tcai  0f»TMV  '/rpoeraytayriv)  as  weU  as 
bowing  down  and  prostration.  The 
degree  of  reverence  is  the  same  as 
many  of  the  Iconoclasts  were  not 
im willing  to  bestow  on  the  sign  of 
the  cross  and  on  the  volume  of  the 

Gospels  (tio  Tinrctf  tov  ti/uiov  Kai 
\tooiroiov  trravpov  ^al  toIs  dyiom 
guayyiMoi9  koI  roif  XonroXt  U/>o7« 
dvaOijfAaci), 
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In  the  time  of  Irene  and  her  son,  as  also  of  Nicephorus  I.    eaotern 

and  Michael  Rhangabe,  this  decision  of  the  council  was ' 

unsparingly  enforced;  although  an  insurrection  of  Icono- 
clasts in  812  bore  witness  to  their  strength  and  formidable 
numbers.*  But  a  milder  and  more  lasting  opposition  took  gppomtion  /« 
its  rise  in  the  west  of  Europe.  It  appears^  that  soon  iMX~i?w</^ 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  synod,  Charlemagne  had  re- 
ceived from  Rome  a  Latin  version  of  the  '  Acts',  which 
was  transmitted  for  the  sake  of  gaining  his  concurrence.^ 
Startled  by  the  language  of  the  eastern  prelates,  he  de- 
termined, with  the  aid  of  his  clerical  advisers,*  to  compose 
an  elaborate  reply.  It  came  out  in  790,  under  the  title  ns  Libri 
Ltbri  Carolint*  In  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
chapters,  he  examined  and  confuted  all  the  arguments  on 
which  the  Council  of  Nicssa  rested.  But  in  spite  of  an 
occasional  display  of  bitterness  in  criticizing  his  opponents, 
he  was  far  from  a  heated  partizan.  He  occupied  a  kind 
of  middle-place;*^  and  while  strenuously  denouncing  the 
impieties  connected  with  the  worshipping  of  pictures,  did 
not  fall  iQto  the  track  of  the  fanatical  Iconoclasts,  who 
were  proscribing  all  the  imitative  arts  as  the  invention 
of  the  Devil.  His  treatise  very  soon  elicited  an  answer" 
from  pope  Hadrian  I.,  which,  as  it  fell  innocuous  on  himself, 


*  For  an  accoimt  of  the  reaction, 
under  Leo  the  Armenian,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  the  image-party 
in  S42,  see  the  foUowing  period: 
'  State  of  religious  doctrine',  &c.,  in 
the  '  Eastern  Church*. 

*  It  appears  that  the  question 
was  already  mooted  at  GentiUy  in 
767,  under  Pepin,  but  the  yerdict 
of  that  synod  is  not  known.  Labb. 
▼I.  1703. 

*  One  of  the  principal  was  Al* 
coin:  Lorenz,  Alcuin$  Leben^  p. 
132 ;  Neander,  ▼.  324,  note. 

*  In  Goldaatus,  Jmperialia  De» 
ereia  de  CuUu  Jmoffinwnf  pp.  67  sq. 
Neander  (y.  825—336)  has  left  a 


careful  analysis  of  the  Libri  Ca' 
rolini, 

^  0,ff,  *Adorationem  soli  Deo 
debitam  imaginibus  impertire  aut 
segnitise  est,  si  utcunque  agitur, 
aut  insaniffi,  yel  potius  infidelitatis, 
si  pertinaciter  dcfenditur' :  lib.  in. 
c.  24.  'Imagines  yero,  omni  tui 
euUura  et  adoraHone  tecluBa,  utrum 
in  basilicispropter  memoriam  rerum 
gestarum  et  omamentum  sint,  an 
etiam  non  sint,  nullum  lidei  ca- 
tholicse  adferre  poterunt  prsejudi- 
cium;  quippe  cum  ad  peragenda 
nostrse  salutis  mysteria  nullum 
penitus  ofRcium  habere  noscantur :' 
lib.  II.  c.  21. 

>*  Mansi,  xiii,  759. 

02 
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THE  PAU- 
LICIANS. 

G>u7icil  of 
FrarUtfort, 
794: 


and 


made  no  impression  on  the  bishops  of  the  empire.  They 
assembled  at  Frankfort  (794),  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  and  determined  in  the  presence  of  the  papal 
legates,  that  the  recent  council  of  the  Greeks  had  no  claim 
whatever  on  their  notice  ;^  adding,  that  all  acts  of  worship, 
such  as  many  were  not  indisposed  to  offer  to  the  images 
of  saints,  invaded  the  prerogatives  of  Gbd.  And  as  the 
English  Church''  appears  to  have  united  with  the  Frankish 
on''C''S!ffUi»k  in  the  passing  of  this  memorable  protest,  very  few  of  the 
"^  '  Western  Christians,  those  of  Italy  excepted,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  fatal  principles  established  at  Nicsea. 

THE  PAULICIANa 

But  while  the  strength  of  the  Christian  Church  was 
well-nigh  exhausted  in  the  midst  of  domestic  conflictSi, 
she  had  also  to  encounter  a  fresh  form  of  thought  which 
threatened  her  dominion  in  the  East.  This  was  the  creed 
of  the  Paulicians'  [UavXiKiavoi).  Like  the  other  mediseval 
sects,  they  were  distinguished  by  their  opposition  to  the 


Hist'  of 
J'auiieiatUam, 


^  Mansi,  XIII.  909.  ThefoUowing 
is  the  enti^  of  Einhard,  Annaleat 
A.D.  794,  (Perte,  i.  181):  •  Sy- 
Dodus  etiam,  qtUB  ante  paucos 
annos  in  ConstantinopoU  sub  He- 
rena  (Irene)  et  Constantino  filio 
ejus  congregata,  et  ab  ipsis  non 
Bulum  septima,  Terum  etiam  uni- 
Tcrsalis  est  appellata,  ut  neo  sep* 
tima  neo  nniversalia  haberetur  dl- 
cereturve,  quasi  supenracua  in 
totum  ab  omnibus  abdicata  est/ 

'  Roger  de  Hoveden,  following 
Simeon  of  Durham,  (Scriptorei  x. 
ool.  11 1,  ed.  Twysden,)  thus  alludes 
to  the  correspondence  between 
Charlemagne  and  the  English: 
*  Anno  792,  Carolus  rex  Francorum 
misit  synodalem  librum  ad  Bri- 
tanniam,  sibi  a  ConstantinopoU 
directum,  in  quo  libro  (heu !  proh 
dolor!)  multa  inconvenientia,  et 
vers  fidei  contraria  reperiebantur ; 
maxime,  quod  pene  omnium  orien- 
talium  doctorum,  non  minus  quam 


trecentorum,  Tel  eo  amplius,  epia- 
coporum  nnanimi  aasertione  con* 
firmatum  fuerit  imaginea  adorari 
debere;  quod  omnino  eccleaia  Dei 
execratur.  Contra  quod  scripsit 
Albinus  [».«.  Alcuin]  epistolam  ex 
authoritate  divinarum  scripturarum 
mirabiliter  affirmatam ;  illamque 
cum  eodem  libro  ex  persona  epU-- 
eoporum,  ae  principum  nmtfvrum, 
regi  Francorum  attulit.'  Scriptoree 
post  Bedam,  p.  405 :  cf.  Twyaden's 
Vindication,  pp.  206  sq.,  new  edit. 
'  Otherwise  called  IlauXiawToi. 
Some  haye  looked  upon  the  name 
IlauKiKiatfoi  as  equivalent  to  Ilau- 
Xoitodwai  (Photius,  adversus  reoen" 
tiores  ManicfuBos,  lib.  i.  c.  2:  in 
J.  C.  Wolf's  Anecdota  Grteca,  torn. 
I.  and  If.  ed.  Hamb.  1722)  ;  argii> 
ing  that  the  founders  of  the  sect 
were  two  Manichseans,  Paul  and 
John,  sons  of  Callinice :  but  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  doubting  the 
truth  of  this  account.      See  the 
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whole  of  the   ecclesiaatical   Bystem,  and  not  merely  to  the  pau. 
peculiar  articles  of  faith.    They  seem  to  have  been  an  ^ 

offshoot  from  the  Marcionites,  who  lingered^  in  the  regions 
of  Armenia  Prima,  where  the  founder  of  Paulidaniam  lufomder. 
appeared  at  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  (657—684). 

His  former  name  was  Constantino,  but  at  the  outset 
of  his  mission  in  behalf  of  what  he  deemed  the  genuine 
teaching  of  St.  Paul,  he  chose  the  expressive  title  of 
*  Sylvanus.'  Though  addicted  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  especially  the  writings  of  the  great  Apostle, 
whom  his  predecessor,  Marcion,  held  in  equal  honour, 
he  was  notwithstanding  governed  all  his  life-time  by  the 
principles  of  dtuzlism^  in  which  it  is  likely  he  was  reared. 
He  argued  that  the  Maker  of  the  human  body  and  the 
Lford  of  the  sendble  creation,  was  to  be  distinguished  from  Giarinifin. 
the  perfect  God,  the  Author  of  the  world  of  spirits.**  In  SSt/ 
his  view,  matter,  as  the  agent  of  the  Demiurgus,  was  the 
source  of  every  evil;  while  the  soul  of  man,  originally 
wedded  to  Divinity  itself,  had  been  seduced  into  union  with 
the  body,  where  she  dwelt  in  a  doleful  prison.^    Her  de- 


the  Essay  of  Gieseler  in  the  Theolog, 
Studim  vnd  KrUiken,  for  1829, 
H^  I.  pp.  79  sq.  He  maintadns 
that  the  name  Pauiician  (llavXtKoL 
leading  to  UavXtKiavoi)  was  given 
to  them  on  account  of  the  exclusiye 
▼alue  they  attached  to  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul.  Neander  also  has 
shewn  that  their  tenets  were  not 
strictly  BpeaJung  Maniehaant  but 
are  to  be  classed  under  the  phase 
of  Gnosticism  put  forth  by  Marcion 
and  his  party:  v.  d37»  sq.  The 
oldest  treatise  on  the  heresy  of  the 
Faulidans  is  an  Oration  of  John  of 
Ozim,  patriarch  of  the  Armenians 
(718—729) :  0pp.  ed.  Venet.  1834. 
But  the  fullest  statement  of  their 
errors  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Photius  (above  cited),  and  the 
Hittoria  Manichaorwn  of  Peter 
Siculus  (about  800),  ed«  Ingolstadt, 
I604«  and  elsewhere. 


*  Neander,  v.  839. 

*  UptoTov  fiiv  yap  ieri  to  kvt* 
ai/Touv  yvwpiafia  to  ivo  tipX"^* 
ofioXoytiv,  irovr\p6v  dtoif  xal  dyadop* 
Kal  dWov  ilvai  toS^b  tov  teovfiov 
iroiviTiiiv  Kai  i^oi;<rio<rTt|i^,  vrtpov  6i 
TOV  fiiWovTov,  ic.T.X.  Pet.  Siculus, 
ubi  tup.  pp.  16  sq.  Photius,  u6f 
Bup,  lib.  II.  c.  3,  6. 

*  See  the  investigation  of  Nean- 
der on  this  point,  v.  356  sq.  They 
had  a  firm  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  redemption,  which  they  rested 
on  the  known  affinity  subsisting 
between  God  and  their  spirits : 
Ovdf  yap  ov^'  ovrco  fcaTCK^dTt}0'iv 
ovii  Tf»y  CKOVTC0V  TTpf^iinKSriaw 
iavT0V9  T^v  ^vxv^  o  ix^pos^  cot 
fitidafip  vpov  fiiiitfitaw  oXf»t  t^ 
a\i|0f  fav  alyXfiw  Tovt  ifTKOTurfiivovm 
fVi<rTpc^c<r6ai,  on  6  dyad69  Ofdt 
4v  del  Kai  ioTi  Kol  l<rrai.  Photius, 
lib.  II.  c.  3. 
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THE  PAU- 
LICIANS. 


n^ntJ*  of  fk* 

Uttcrfimmts : 


oftkeStrip- 
tun:(t : 


liverance  out  of  this  enthralment  was  the  work  of  the 
Kedeemer.  He  descended  from  the  presence  of  the 
Highest  God,  invested  with  a  heavenly  body*;  for,  as 
matter  was  essentially  corrupt,  the  Saviour  did  not  take 
our  human  nature,  but  wm  bom  of  His  Virgin  Mother* 
only  in  appearance  (0)9  Sul  o-a>\^vo9).  A  denial  of  the 
Incarnation  led  the  way  to  other  forms  of  blasphemy  and 
misbelief.  It  was  held  by  the  Paulicians  that  the  suffer^ 
ings  of  Christ  were  equally  unreal,  that  in  virtue  of  His 
higher  nature  He  was  incapable  of  death,  and  that  His 
cross  in  particular  was  nothing  more  than  a  sign  of  male- 
diction.' Firm  in  a  belief  that  matter  is  the  seat  of  evil, 
they  rejected  all  the  outward  means  of  grace,  and  more 
especially  the  Sacraments.  They  held  that  the  Baptism^ 
which  our  Lord  intended  was  a  baptism  only  of  the 
Spirit,  resting  on  the  passage  where  He  pointed  to  Him- 
self as  the  one  '  living  water.'  The  Communion,  in  like 
manner,  was  divested  of  its  symbols'  and  its  meaning; 
for,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  Paulicians,  it  is  not 
the  material  elements  but  only  Christian  doctrines  that 
can  possibly  become  the  vehicle  of  God  in  communicating 
blessings  to  the  soul. 

Assigning  a  peculiar  value  to  the  writings  of  St.  Faul^ 
the  followers  of  Constantino  rejected  the  epistles  of  St. 
Peter,*  whom  they  branded  as  a  traitor  to  the  Gospel,  and 


'  fiffii  if  •  owTTj*  ytvvfidiivai  tow 
Kvpioiff  dKK*  ovpawdiv  to  amfia 
KaTivtyKtiv,  Pet.  Sicul.  •6trf.:  cf. 
PhotiuSp  lib.  I.  0.  7. 

'  They  even  spoke  of  the  Vir^ 
fta  scarcely  fit  to  be  numbered  with 
the  ffood  and  Tirtuons;  adding  that 
ghe  bore  sons  to  Joseph  after  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour :  Pet.  Sicul. 
p.  18. 

*  It  was  called  Kcucovpymvopyavov 
Kai  Jiro  Apdw  Ktlfitwov.  Photius, 
lib.  X.  c.  7:  cf.  Pet.  Sicul.  Und. 
"Set  it  appears  that  some  at  least 
of  the  Paulicians  made  use  of  a 


wooden  cross  with  superstitioua 
objects.    Phot.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 

*  Photius,  ibid.  Some  of  thcfia 
however  had  their  childrenbaptized 
(Neander,  v.  863),  perhaps  with  aa 
idea  that  the  sacrament  would 
benefit  the  body. 

*  . . . ,  \iyovTtVt  3t*  ovk  ^v  dprtn 
Kai  ol»09,  o¥  6  Kvpun  idiiov  Toim 
fiadfiralv  avrov  hrl  tov  detwop, 
dXXd  avfifioXuctk  td  fifi/iara  avroS 
avrolt  iiidoVf  tis  iprow  Kai  olyojr. 
Pet.  Sicul.  ilfid. 

^  rat  dvo  KaOoXiKat  ....  Ulrpiw 
ro6  wpmrawotrroKov    oi    dixn^tu. 
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as  the  head  of  the  Judaizinc:  party  in  the  Church.     This  the  pau- 

LICIANS. 

anti- Jewish   feeling,    eveiywhere    apparent,    made   them 1' 

anxious  to  revive  (as  they  supposed)  an  apostolic  ministry,  %^l^!,7 
to  simplify  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  disentangle  the  '**  ckureh, 
surviving  elements  of  Christianity  ^om  numerous  after- 
growths of  error.  Thus  they  styled  themselves  the  '  Ca- 
tholics^ and  ^  Christians'  proper,  as  distinguished  firom  the 
*  Bomans,'  or  professors  of  the  state-religion.'  They  would 
tolerate  no  difference  of  class  or  order,  such  as  that  sub- 
sisting in  the  Church  between  the  clergy  and  the  lay. 
Their  ministers'  were  simply  teachers,  standing  in  a  close 
Illation  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  at  first  pecuUarly  awakened 
by  His  impulse. 

^  How  far  the  Paulicians  had  been  guUty  of  the  grosser 
violations*  of  the  moral  law  imputed  to  them  by  opponents,  ?%«<>  moral 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely:  but  one  principle  on**'*"** 
which  they  acted  in  the  time  of  persecution  is  an  argument 
against  their  purity  of  conscience.     They  were  ready  to 
disguise  their  tenets,  under  pressure,  and  resorted  even 


dirfX^ci'V  irpov  airrov  iiaKtlfitvoi, 
<c.T.X«  Pet.  Siculus,  ubi  ntp,  cf.  Pho- 
tiufl,  lib.  I.  c.  8.  They  rejected  also 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
('Hv  oiavovv  fiifiXoy  TraXaidv),  re- 
garding them  as  the  production 
of  a  BTstem  which  was  tmder  the 
domimon  of  the  Demiurgus.  Of 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
they  seem  to  hare  adopted  four 
Goe^els  (laying  stress,  however, 
on  that  aceordmg  to  St.  Luke), 
fourteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (of 
which  one  was  addressed  to  the 
Laodiceans),  the  Epistles  of  St. 
James,  St.  John,  and  St.  Jude, 
end  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Ibid, 
«nd  cL  Neander,  t.  368  sq. 

"^  KadoKiK^y  9i  iKKXiivtav  Ta  tav- 
TcSy  KoXoviri  wvidpta,  Photius,  lib. 
I.  c.  9 :  cf.  Ub.  I.  c.  6.  Another  of 
their  titles  was  that  of  xp^vrovoKU 
^ai.  See  the  Anathemas  pubUshed 
in  ToUius,  IntifftUa  Itinerarii  Itohei, 
p.  122. 


B  Theyrqectednot  only  the  name 
UflM  but  irpiir^^Ttpoi  idso,  as  sa- 
Touring  of  Judaism.  Pet.  Sicul. 
p.  20.  At  the  head  of  their  minis- 
terial system  were,  (1)  apostles  or 
prophets,  (2)  teachers  and  pastors 
{dtddaKoXoi  and  Troifiivtt) ,  (3)  itine> 
rant  messengers  of  the  truth  asso- 
ciated with  the  prophets  (o-wtV. 
di}/uoi),(4)  vflrra^ioi,  perhaps  scribes, 
or  copyists  of  rehgious  records. 
Neander,  y.  366.  The  same  dread 
of  Judaism  induced  them  to  re- 
linquish the  current  title  vdoi  (tem- 
ples), and  to  call  their  places  of 
assembly  *  oratories'  (irpoacvxa/). 
Photius,  lib.  I.  c.  9. 

>  This  feature  of  their  system  is 
dwelt  upon  by  John  of  Ozim,  a 
contemporary,  (above,  p.  84,  n.  3) : 
and  he  is  supported  by  the  other 
writers.  On  the  other  hand,  see 
Keander,  v.  366  sq.:  Gieselcr, 
Th&ol.  Studien  und  &ritiken^  for 
1629,  pp.  120  sq. 
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FuU  of  OoH' 
''fftntine,  ths 
juimdcr. 


TUE  PAU.  to  the  worship  and  commmiion  of  the  Church  In  ordOT 

1-1.  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  police,  and  to  propagate  their 

system  with  impunity. 

The  foonder  of  it,  Constantine  (Sylyanus),  after  labom> 
ing  to  spread  it  in  Armenia  for  a  long  term  of  years  was 
stoned  to  death,  at  the  instigation  of  the  emperor,  by 
some  of  his  own  disciples  (684).     The  officer,  who  was 
entrusted   with   this   duty,    Symeon    (Titus),   afterwards 
passed  over  to  the  sect,  and  occupied  the  place  of  Con- 
//Mjt<rrc#M>r«.  stantine  until  the  year  690;  when  a  ftulher  inquisition, 
prompted  by  Justinian  11.,  ended  in  a  fresh  proscription, 
and  brought  Symeon,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  to  the 
stake.      He  was  followed  in  the  second  generation  by 
Gregniesius   (Timothy),  whose   claim  to  be  regarded  as 
srhi»m  nnumg  thc  sluglc  Icadcr  of  thc  party  (circ  715),  on  the  ground 
"*^^*"''*^"""' that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had  rested  on 
his  father,  was  exclusively  transmitted  unto  him,  provoked 
a  secession  from   his   standard.      The   dissentients  took 
the  side  of  Theodore,  his  brother,  who  affirmed  that  an 
equal  ministerial  gift  had  come  to  him  directly  from  on 
high.^    The  growth  of  the  Paulicians  now  demanding  the 
attention  of  the  government,  Gegnsesius,  in  717,  was  sum- 
moned to  Constantinople,  and  interrogated  by  the  patriarch 
concerning  his  behaviour  and  his  creed.      By  means  of 
equivocal  expressions,'  intermingled  with  anathemas  on 
all  who  varied  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  he  was 
able  to  secure  the  interest  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  took 
back  with  him  a  letter  of  protection  for  himself  and  his 
adherents.     Migrating  across  the  frontier,  he  established 
his  metropolis  within  the  territories  of  the  Caliph,  at  the 


fymdwf  of 
Gfgna-siiu. 


*  PhotiuB,  lib.  I.  e.  18. 

*  Sec  Neander's  remarks  on  this 
interview,  ibid,  344.  As  it  is  plain 
that  the  Paulicians  were  strongly 
opposed  to  image- worship,  and  as 
their  abhorrence  of  this  practice 
was  the  first  point  of  attraction  for 


their  converts,  many  of  whom  had 
been  Iconoclasts,  (John  of  Ozim, 
Oratio,  pp.  76,  89),  we  may  con- 
jecture that  the  emperor  Leo,  the 
antagonist  of  images,  was  on  that 
account  more  lenient  to  GegnaeeiTis 
and  his  party. 


•v^^ 


wmm 


MV 
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town  of  Mananalis  (near  Samosata],  and  died  about  the  the  pau. 
jear  745^    Another  achism  arose,  dividing  the  Faulicians 


into  bitter  factions,  one  of  whom,  preserving  their  alle-^^^ 
giance  to  the  son  of  Gegnsssius,  fell  a  prey  to  the  armies  ''^^ 
of  the  Moslems.    The  pretender,  Joseph  (or  Epaphroditus), 
menaced  by  a  like  incursion,  fixed  his  chair  in  Pisidia; 
and  the  sect  of  the  Faulicians  in  his  life-time  was  difiused 
over  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 

Joseph  was  succeeded  (circ  705)  by  the  cynical  or  DecUw  or 
(it  may  be)  the  immoral  Baanes  (o  pvirapo^)^  under  whom 
the  delusion  seems  to  have  been  rapidly  declining:  but 
it  now  attracted  a  more  able  and  exalted  leader,  Sergius' 
(or  Tychicus),  a  native  of  Galatia,  and  the  second  founder  ^iw«fid<>r 
of  Paulicianism.  Assiduous  in  his  study  of  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  to  whom,  as  he  imagined.  Christian  truth  had 
been  almost  exclusively  revealed,  he  clung  notwithstand- 
ing to  the  dualistic  errors,  which  had  marked  the  anterior 
stages  of  his  sect ;  and  while  surpassing  all  his  pred^pessors 
in  the  moral  duties  of  religion,^  he  indulged  an  extrava- 
gance of  speech  that  bordered  upon  self-idolatry.'^  His 
efforts  to  extend  his  influence  were  untiring ;  in  the  course 
of  four-and-thirty  years,  he  traversed  every  part  of  Asia 
Minor,'  and  enjoying  many  glimpses  of  imperial  favour 


Sergiu». 


•  Pet.  Siculus,  ibid,  p.  64.  The 
case  of  Sergiiis  shews  that  although 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  not 
positlTely  interdicted,  it  was  usual 
for  the  laity  to  shrink  from  this 
2)er8onal  investigation  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  fait^  and  for  the  clergy 
in  some  cases  to  encourage  the  de- 
lusion. 

*  The  following  is  the  testimony 
of  an  implacable  opponent:  Kal 
ttnttuwv  ^0o«  Kol  4$f  ^twaiwv  icarca'- 

Ofi  TOW  olxilow  vvo<ral»ova'a  fiomp, 
iXXd  Kal  row  Tpax^tpop  diaKu- 
§U¥0V9  uTrcXtalvowd  rt  xal  truXayw- 
7ovira.  Photius,  lib.  I.  c.  22:  cf. 
Pet.  SicuL  p.  58. 


'  He  was  understood  to  argue  as 
if  he  were  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy 
Ghost  (Photius,  lib.  i.  p.  3);  but 
it  may  be  that  his  object  was  to 
represent  himself  as,  in  a  higher 
sense,  the  organ  of  the  Spirit,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Gospel.  He 
spoke  of  himself^  however,  as  '  the 
shining  light,'  'the  light- giving 
star,'  *the  good  shepherd  &c. 
Ibid.  p.  98. 

0  'Aird  dyoToKwv  Kal  fiixP*'  ^*'*''^ 
fimv,  Kal  fioppd  Kal  vorov  »6papiO» 
KTfpvo'fftov  TO  tuayyiXwu  tov  X/siarov, 
Toiv  ifiott  y6vain  fiaptivat.     Bxtract 

from  one  of  his  letters,  in  Pet.  SicuU 
p.  60. 
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PerMeeuUons 
Pauiiciana : 


THE  PAU-  in  the  reign  of  Nicephorus  I./  succeeded  in  imparting  to 

LI-  the  sect  a  far  more  stable  frame-work. 

But  this  interval  of  cahn  was  short.  The  progress 
of  a  noxious  error,  pictured  in  the  strongest  colours  to  the 
mind  of  Leo  the  Armenian,  was  sufBcient  to  arouse  his 
vengeance :  he  despatched  inquisitors*  into  the  misbelieving 
districts,  with  the  hope  of  eradicating  all  who  shewed  no 
symptom  of  repentance.  A  number  of  them  fled  afresh 
into  the  territories  of  the  Caliph;  the  emir  of  Militene 
granting  them  a  small  asylum  in  the  town  of  Argaum, 
from  which  place,  in  defiance  of  the  wish  of  Sergius,'' 
who  was  himself  a  refugee,  they  made  incursions  into 
the  border-province  of  the  empire.  At  the  death^  of 
their  leader  in  835,  the  constitution  of  the  system  under- 
went a  rapid  change :  a  band  of  his  assistants*  {a-wix^fiot) 
were  at  first  exalted  to  supremacy  of  power;  but  as  soon 
as  the  persecuting  spirit^  was  rekindled  in  the  breast  of 
the  empress  Theodora  (circ.  844),  the  sect  was  converted 
into  a  political  association,  and  soon  after  grew  notorious 
for  its  lawlessness  and  rapine.  At  the  head  of  it  was 
a  soldier,  Karbeas,  who  in  alliance  with  the  Saracens 
and  many  of  the  rival  schools  of  Paulicians  (drawn  by 
a  common  misery  together),  was  enabled  to  sustain  him- 
self in  a  line  of  fortresses  upon  the  confines  of  Armenia, 

TAWr  sMjMWM.  and  to  scourge  the  adjacent  province'.     His  dominion 
was,  however,  broken,  and  weU-nigh  extinguished  under 


£a»t. 


'  TheopbaneB,  Chron.  p.  413,  ed. 
Farifl.  He  granted  them  a  plenary 
toleration  in IPhiTgia  and  Lycaonia. 
We  learn  from  the  aame  authority, 
that  in  the  foUowixig  reign  manv 
persona  at  Constantinople  (though 
they  proved  a  minority)  resisted 
all  attempts  to  punish  heretics  with 
death :  p.  419. 

*  The  cruelty  of  these  officials 
roused  the  spirit  of  the  sufferers, 
who  out  them  off  at  Cynoschora  in 
Armenia.    Pet.  Sicul.  p.  66. 


3  Jhid,  p.  62. 

*  He  was  assassinated  by  a  zealot 
of  NicopoUs :  of.  Gieseler,  in  Sludien 
wid  Krttiken  for  1829,  p.  100. 

•  Pet,  Sicul.  pp.  70  sq. 

'  A  hundred  tnousand  men  are 
said  tohaye  been  hanged,  beheaded, 
or  drowned.  Constantini  Porphy- 
rog.  Continuator,  lib.  it.  c.  16; 
apud  Ser^ftoret  Byzani,  p.  103,  ed. 
Paris. 

7  Ibid,  c  23,  24,  25. 
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Basfl  I."  (867—886) ;  though  some  of  the  phases  of  Pau-  thk  pau- 

licianism  were  constantly  revived  among  the  sects  of  the 

foUowing  period. 


*  In  969  a  remnant  of  them  were 
transported  from  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts to  PhilippopoUs  in  Thrace 
by  the  emperor  John  Tzimesces. 
from  thence  they  were  able  to 
extend  themselyea  into  other  parts 


of  Europe;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  some  of  their  posterit^r  are  still 
found  in  the  place  to  wmch  they 
were  transported.  Neander,  ti. 
341 :  cf.  Gibbon,  v.  281—283  ;  ed. 
Milman. 


(    92    ) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  AND  PIETY. 


MEANS  OP 
GRACE  AND 
KNOW- 
LEDGE. 


Permaiunt 
f(/rm  of  re- 
ligion in  the 


ugtc 


U 


Variation*  in 
the  light  of 
the  Wmtem 
Churchy 


The  standard  of  intelligence  continued,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  higher  in  the  East  than  in  the  West;  and  more 
especially  in  districts  where  the  Moslems  were  repulsed,  it 
was  subjected  to  fewer  fluctuations.  The  religious  spirit 
of  the  people,  in  like  manner,  underwent  but  little  change, 
and,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  controversy  on  the  use 
of  pictures,  which  had  stimulated  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity and  made  them  take  a  side,  their  piety  was 
generally  confined  to  dreamy  contemplation,  or  expressed 
in  a  calm  routme  of  worship,*  tinctured  more  or  less  with 
superstition."  In  the  discipline  and  ritual  of  the  Church, 
it  is  easy  to  remark  the  same  kind  of  uniformity;  the 
TruUan  coimcil,"  by  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  two 
canons  (691),  having  furnished  all  the  eastern  patriarchates 
with  a  code  of  discipline,  which  has  been  constantly  in 
force  from  that  day  to  our  own. 

Of  the  west,  as  already  noticed,*  Ireland  was  the  bright- 
est spot  in  the  beginning  of  this  period.    Under  Theodore,* 


'  Theodore,  himself  a  Greek  of 
TaxBUS,  informs  us  that  the  Greeks, 
lay  and  clerical,  were  ordered  to 
communicate  every  Sunday  {Liber 
Pcenitent,  o.  xlit.  {  1) :  and  Bede 
{EpUt,  ad  Ecgberctum,  {  9)  implies 
that  in  the  East  at  large  (*  totum 
Orientem')  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  pious  to  receive  the  sacrament 
every  day. 

'  rictures  seem  to  have  been 
perverted  by  the  Oriental,  as  relics 


were  in  the  Latin  churches.  Many 
of  them  had  the  reputation  o£ 
working  miraculous  cures ;  and  the 
*  Legends'  of  the  period  are  full  of 
instances  estabUsning  the  almost 
universal  spread  of  this  and  of 
similar  delusions. 

'  Labbe,  vi.  1124  sq :  see  above, 
pp.  49,  do. 

*  Above,  p.l6,  n.  3:  p.  19,  p.  23. 

>  pp.  15,  63,  n.  13. 
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and  from  his  death  to  the  mvasionB  of  the  Northmen,  much  meahs  op 
of  the  lUumlnation  still  proceedinG^  from  the  sistei^iflland     know.' 

IB  reflected  in  the  Bchools  of  Britain,  where  '  the  minigters 

of  God  were  earnest  both  in  preaching  and  in  learning'; 
and  which  acted  as  a  ^  seminary  of  religion/  whither  pupils 
now  resorted  '  from  foreign  countries  seeking  after  wis- 
dom.'*  It  was  different  in  the  Frankish  and  Burgondian 
provinces  of  Gaul,  in  which  literature  had  been  suffered  to 
degenerate  by  the  barbarous  Merovingian  kings.  The 
flourishing  schools  of  the  Roman  municipia  had  entirely 
disappeared/  and  their  place  was  but  inadequately  filled  by 
monastic  and  cathedral  institutions,  now  set  apart  almost 
esdusively  for  the  education  of  the  clerics  and  the  members  jsffi^t  of 

religious  orders.  Charlemagne,  aided  more  especially  <ii(<^a/z//o/ 
by  Alcuin,*  and  other  learned  foreigners  and  natives, 
opened  a  fi^esh  era  in  the  history  of  letters ;  and  the  whole 
of  his  mighty  empire  underwent  a  salutary  change.  He 
laboured  to  revive  religion  by  the  agency  of  sounder 
learning,"  and  in  order  to  secure  this  end  established  a 
variety  of  schools, — the  palatine,  parochial,  monastic,  and 
cathedral."* 


•  The  remark  of  I^ng  Alfred 
(Preface  to  his  translation  of  Grc- 
eory'a  Piutoral),  on  contrasting  the 
decay  of  learning  after  the  barbaric 
inroads  of  the  Banes. 

^  See  Quizot's  Sixteenth  Lecture^ 
-where  he  shews  that  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  century  the  surriving 
literature  of  France  is  exclusivelj 
religious.  *  Ante  ipsum  enim  domi- 
num  regem  Carolum,  in  Gallia 
nuUum  studium  fuerat  liberalium 
artium.'  i^nna/.  Lourist.  a.d.  787; 
Pert2,  X.  171.  The  state  of  learn- 
ing in  Italy  itself  was  little  better, 
owing  to  the  savage  spirit  of  the 
Lombards.  Hallam,  Literature  of 
Europe,  i.  9 :  ed.  1840. 

"  Above,  p.  65.  Some  of  the 
other  more  distinguished  foreigners 
were  Peter  Pisanus,  Paul  Wame- 
frid,  and  Paul,  patiiarchof  Aquileia, 


Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons  (a 
native  of  Norica),  and  Theodidph, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  of  Gothic  paren^ 
tage.  Angilbert,  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  Pepin  and  secretarvof  Charld* 
maene,  was  a  native  Frenchman, 
and  a  great  promoter  of  sciiools 
and  learning. 

"  See  above,  p.  60,  n.  2. 

^^  The  best  account  of  these  in- 
stitutions may  be  seen  in  Keuffel, 
Hist,  Originis  ae  Progr,  Schol,  inter 
Christianoa,  pp.  161  sq.  The  tri- 
vium  and  quadrivium,  elements  of 
the  'seven  liberal  arts/  made  part 
of  the  education  given  in  the 
schools  of  Charlemagne.  Theo- 
dulph,  bishop  of  Orleans  (Capitw 
tare,  c.  20 :  Mansi,  xiit.  993  sq.) 
established  village  schools  ('per 
villas  et  vicos')  for  all  classes  of 
the  people. 
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GRAC£  AXD 

KNOw.^  broke  up  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  and  were  now  planted 
— 1-^-L-  on  its  ruins,  not  unfrequently  retained  their  native  dialects 
^^/thT^  as  well  as  a  crowd  of  pagan  customs  and  ideas.^  Some 
SJJJJ^  of  them,  indeed,  the  Visigoths,  the  Franks,  the  Burgun- 
dians,  and  the  Lombards,  gradually  forgot  their  mother- 
tongue,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  centuiy  had  thrown 
it  off  entirely.*  But  a  number  of  their  northern  kinsmen 
did  not  follow  their  example.  This  variety  of  languages, 
oombining  with  the  remnants  of  barbaric  life,  would  every- 
where impose  an  arduous  task  upon  the  clergy  of  the  west; 
yet  few  of  them,  it  must  be  owned,  were  equal  to  their 
duty" :  and  the  ill-advised  adoption  of  the  Latin  language* 
as  the  vehicle  of  public  worship  (though  at  first  it  might 
have  proved  convenient  here  and  there)  contributed  to 
thwart  the  influence  of  the  pastor  and  retarded  the  im- 
provement of  his  flock.  It  is  true  that  considerable  good 
resulted  from  the  energy  of  individual  prelates,  who  insisted 
on  the  need  of  clergy  able  to  instruct  their  people  in  the 
elements  of  Christian  knowledge,'  and  to  preach  in  the 


Attempts  to 
mitigate  theae 
emU, 


^  e.g,  numerous  traces  of  this 
lingering  heathenism  havebeen  col- 
lected in  Kemble's  Saxont^  toI.  i. 
App.  f:  cf.  Qieseler,  ii.  160—162. 

^  Palgrave,  But,  of  Normandy f 
1.64. 

'  See  above,  pp.  49,60.  The  Co- 
pUulare  ad  parocMm  sum  Saeerdotea 
of  Theodulph,  bishop  of  Orleanst 
(786-796),  while  it  displays  some- 
what elevated  views  of  the  pastoral 
(^ce,  indicates  a  sad  deficiency  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  body 
of  ecclesiastics.  In  like  manner  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  follow- 
ing decree  at  the  l^glish  synod  of 
Cloves-hoo  (747):  *That  priests 
who  know  it  not  should  learn  to 
construe  and  explain  in  our  own 
tongue  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  sacred  words  which  are 
solemnly  pronounced  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass,  and  in  the 


office  of  baptism,'  etc.  Johnson, 
EttffUah  Canons,  i.  247;  ed.  Oz£. 
1860.  The  literary  qualificationa 
needed  in  all  ecclesiastics  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Capitular  of  802, 
apud  Pertz,  in.  107. 

*  The  same  feeling  of  respect  foT 
the  usages  of  Rome  induced  the 
Frankish  and  English  churches  to 
adopt  her  psalmody  and  choral 
service.  See  Neander,  v.  175, 176« 
The  mission  of  John,  *  the  arch- 
chanter,'  and  the  establishment  of 
the  *cursus  Romanus'  in  England 
(679),  are  described  by  Beda,  HisU 
Ecel,  IV.  18.  The  Scottish  (Irish) 
rites,  however,  had  not  been  en- 
tirely superseded  in  the  north  of 
England  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century.  Maskell's^ficten^  Lifur^, 
Ptef.  p.  Liii. 

*  Ci.  the  preceding  note  3.  Beda 
(ep.  ad  Ecgberctum,  §  3; :  *  In  qua 
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language  of  the  country.  Thus,  in  England  it  was  ordered^ 
that  ^  on  every  Sunday  and  festival,  each  priest  should  ex- 
pound the  Gospel  unto  all  committed  to  his  charge' :  and 
the  rigorous  observance^  of  the  LordVday  in  particular 
would  give  them  opportunities  of  profiting  by  the  injunc- 
tion. It  was  urged  anew  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne; 
a.j7.  at  the  Council  of  Mayence^  (did),  and  in  the  same 
year  at  Aries,  where  the  clergy  are  directed  to  preach  on 
festivals  and  Sundays,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  country 
parishes.* 

The  growing  education  of  the  people  would  enable  a  far  rfmami<ir 
greater  number  of  them  to  peruse  the  holy  Scriptures ;  nor  t^  sau- 


videlicet  pnedicatione  populis  ex- 
hibenda,  hoc  pne  cffiterin  omni 
instantia  procurandum  arbitror,  ut 
fidem  catnolicam  qiise  apostolico 
symbolo  continetur,  et  Dominlcam 
orationem  quam  sancti  Evangelii 
no6  Scriptura  edocet,  omnium  qui 
ad  tuuin  regimen  pertinent,  me- 
moriae radicions  infigere  cures.  £t 
quidem  omnes  qui  Latinam  Unguam 
lectionis  usu  dedicerunt,  etiam  hiec 
optime  didicisse  certiMimum  est: 
8^  idiotas,  hoc  est,  eos  qui  proprise 
tantnm  lingus  notitiam  habent, 
hxcipatLiua  lingua  dicere,  ac  sedulo 
decAntare  facito.'  The  same  is 
frequently  enjoined  elsewhere,  e.g. 
Council  of  Mayence,  813,  can.  46  : 
Manai,  xiT.  74.  A  short  form  of 
abjuration  of  idolatry  and  declara- 
tion of  Christian  faith«  in  the  yer- 
nacular  language,  is  preserved 
among  the  Works  of  Boniface  : 
II.  16,  ed.  Giles. 

*  Exeerpiionet  JEcgberti,  c.  iir : 
Thorpe,  ii.  98.  Chrod^ans  of 
Metz  directed  that  the  Word  of 
salvation  should  be  preached  at 
least  twice  a  month,  though  ex- 
pressing a  desire  that  sermons 
might  be  still  more  frequent : 
B^ula  Sineera,  c.  44. 

7  The  LU>er  Pcmitentialia  of  Theo- 
dore (c.  xxxTiii.  §  6 — 14,  and  dse- 
where)  is  most  stringent  on  this 


head,  subjoining  to  a  list  of  inter- 
dicted occupations  :  '  et  ad  mis- 
sarum  soUennia  ad  ecdesias  un- 
dique  conveniant,  et  laudent  Beum 
pro  omnibus  bonis,  quse  nobis  in 
illo  die  fecit' :  cf.  a  law  of  King  Ine 
against  Sunday- working  (Thorpe, 
I.  104),  and  one  of  the  'Laws  of 
the  Northumbrian  Priests  (}  55) 
against  Sunday  traffic  and  journcv- 
inff  of  aU  kinds  {Ibid.  ii.  298).  See 
Schrockh,  xx.  315,  316,  for  the 
views  entertained  by  John  of  Da- 
mascus on  the  nature  of  the  Lord's 
day.  It  is  nlain  from  the  pro* 
hioitions  of  tne  Councils  (e.g.  of 
Chalone^  649,  c.  xix.)  that  the 
church-indosure  was  at  times  con- 
verted into  an  arena  of  Sunday 
merriment  and  dissipation. 

>  Can.  XXV :  *Juxta  quod  intel- 
Hgere  vulgus  possit.' 

*  Can.  X  :  *  Etiam  in  omnibus 
parochiis.'  It  was  added  in  the 
Council  of  Tours  (813),  c.  xvix., 
that  preachers  should  translate 
their  sermons  either  into  Romana 
ruetiea  or  7A«o^Mca  (Deutsch),  *quo 
frudlius  cuncti  possint  inteUisere 
quae  dicimtur.'  Charlemagne  had 
already  published  a  collection  of 
discoiirses  (Homilarium),  which 
had  been  compiled  by  Paid  Wame- 
frid  (Diaconus),  from  the  sermons 
of  the  Latin  Fathers. 
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KNowI     It  was,  however,  long  restricted  by  the  scarcity  of  books, 


LEDQB. 


and  still  more  by  the  want  of  vernacular  translations; 
though  the  latter  had  begun  to  be  remedied,  at  least  in 
some  scanty  measure,  by  the  English  and  the  German* 
Churches.  Ulfilas,  the  father  of  this  kind  of  literature, 
was  followed,  after  a  long  interval,  by  the  illustrious  Beda, 
who,  if  he  did  not  render  the  whole  Bible"  into  Anglo- 
Saxon,  certainly  completed  the  Gospel  of  St.  John-* 
Aldhelm  who  died  in  709,  had  already  made  a  version 
of  the  Psalms  ;*  and  we  may  infer  from  the  treasures  of 
vernacular  literature  handed  down  by  the  scholars  of  the 
period  next  ensuing,*  that  a  list  of  analogous  productions 
were  destroyed  in  the  conflict  with  the  Danes. 


^  See  «.g.  the  passaees  above 
quoted,  p.  60,  and  a  BtalT  finer  one 
tnuudateii  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
preserved  in  Soames'  Sanson  Lec- 
turei,  92, 93:  cf.  also  the  langnaee  of 
Udefonsus  of  Saragossa,  in  Baluzii 
MuceUanea^  vi.,  69.  Alcuin,  writing 
to  the  emperor  (circ.  800),  thus 
alludes  to  a  query  put  to  him  by  a 
layman  who  was  conversant  ^nth 
the  Scriptures ;  *  Vere  et  valde  gra- 
tum  habeo,  laico$  quandoqtte  ad 
evangelicas  effloruisse  qusestiones, 
dum  quendam  audivi  virum  pru- 
dentemaliquandodicerc,  clcricorum 
esse  evangelium  discere,  non  lai- 
corum',  etc.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  in  the  catalogues  of  mediaeval 
libraries,  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures constitute  the  neater  number 
of  the  volumes.  Palgravc,  Uut,  of 
Normandy,  u  63. 

'  The  influence  exerted  by  Cliris- 
tianity  on theold- German  Language 
has  been  recently  investigated  by 
Haumer,  Einwirkung  dea  Christen- 
thumtaufdiealtkochdeuUche  Spraehey 
Stuttgart,  1845,  where  translations, 
glosses,  and  other  fragments  of 
vernacular  piety  have  been  dis- 
cussed.   But  many  of  these  speci- 


mens   belong    to    the    following 
period. 

*  See  Lappenberg,  Analo^Saxom 
Kingt,  i.  203;  and  GiUy'^s  Inirod. 
to  the  Romaunt  Version  of  the  Goe^ 
pel  according  to  St.  John,  (Lond. 
1848),  pp.  XI.  sq. 

*'  *  Evangelium  quoque  Johannis, 
quod  difBcultate  sui  Q  sua)  mentes 
legentium  exercet  his  diebus,  lingua 
intezpretatus  Anglica,  condescendit 
minus  imbutis  iQitina'.  Wil.  Mal- 
mesbur.  de  Gestie  Reg%im,  lib.  i.,  p. 
23;  ed.  1601. 

^  Tliere  was  also  a  large  stock  of 
Anglo-Saxon  religious  poetry,  of 
which  Csdmon's  Metrical  Para- 
phrase of  Parts  of  the  Holg  Scrip- 
tures (ed.  Thoipe,  1832)  is  a  very 
Btrikins  type.  C«dmon  died  about 
680.  He  was  desired  by  the  abbeae 
Hilda  of  Whitbv  to  transfer  into 
verse  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
history.  Wright's  Biog,  Brit.  Lit, 
1.,  195.  The  interesting  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ritual,  published,  in  1839, 
by  the  Surtees  Society,  is  one  of 
a  large  class  of  interlmear  tran»- 
lations,  and  may  be  assigned  to 
the  commencement  of  the  ninth 
century :  Stevenson's  Preface  p.  x. 
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But  a  more  fascinating  species  of  instruction  was  sup-    corrup. 
plied  in  the  *  Lives  of  Saints,"     The  number  of  these    abuses. 
works,  surviving  at  the  present  day,  is  actually  prodigious;*  ^^~f 
and  the  influence  they  exerted  on  the  mediseval  mind  was  *»«»*»•• 
deep  and  universal.    While  they  fed  almost  every  stream 
of  superstition,  and  excited  an  unhealthy  craving  for  the 
marvellous  and  the  romantic,  they  were  nearly  always 
t^iding,  in  their  moral ^  to  enlist  the  affections  of  ^e  their  gmermi 
reader  on  the  side  of  gentleness  and  virtue ;  more  especially 
by  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  patience,  and  extolling  the 
heroic  energy  of  faith.     One  dass  of  these  biographies 
deserves  a  high  amount  of  credit:   they  are  written  by 
some  friend  or  pupil  of  their  subject;  they  are  natural 
and    life-like   pictures   of  the  times,    preserving  an    in- 
structive   portrait    of   the    missionary,  the    recluse,    the 
bishop,  or  the  man  of  business;  yet  most  commonly  the 
acts  and  sufferings  of  the  mediasval  saint  have  no  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  sphere  of  history,  or  at  best  they  have 
been  so  wantonly  embellished  by  the  fancy  of  the  author, 
that  we  can   disentangle  very  few  of  the  particles  of 
truth  from  an  interminable  mass  of  fiction.      As  these 
^Lives'  were    circulated  fireely  in  the  language  of  the  Jro«r«ofi^«iia/ 
people,    they   would    constitute  unportant   items  m   xh&^ftheag*. 
fire-side   readings  of  the  age;    and    so  warm  was  the 
response  they  found  in  men  of  every  grade,  that  notwith- 
standing feeble  efforts  to  reform  them,^  or  at  least  to 


'  Gregory  ofTotm,  who  died  593, 
in  a  series  of  publications  of  this 
class,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  won- 
der-loving spirit  of  the  age. 

*  See  a  calculation  in  Guizot's 
SevetUeenih  Lecture,  based  on  the 
materials  still  surviying  in  the 
Acta  Sanetorum. 

*  An  interesting  specimen  (Anfflo^ 
Saxon)  has  been  edited  with  a 
tranalation  by  C.  W.  Goodwin, 
(Lond.   1848).    The  subject  of  it 


is  St.  Guthlac,  a  hermit  of  Crow- 
land,  Twritten  about  750,  by  a  monk 
named  Felix).  A  lar^e  number  of 
others  are  preserved  m  our  MSS. 
repositories. 

*  This  had  been  attaxrpted  as 
early  as  the  time  of  pope  Gelasius 
(496)  ;  Mansi,  viii.,  145 :  but  the 
taste  for  legendary  compositions 
went  on  increasing.  Much  of  the 
increase  in  thenumber  of  the  'sainta' 
is  due  to  the  liberty  which  every 
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coRBiTF.    eliminate  a  few  of  the  more  monstrous  and  absurd,  they 
ABUSES,    kept  their  hold  on  Christendom  at  large,  and  are  sabsistr 
ing  even  now  in  the  creations  of  the  medisBval  artist^ 
Keeping   pace  with    this   expansion   in   the  field  rf 
*'Jjg*[^JjJ  hagiology,  the  reverence  which  had  long  been  cherished 
ittetomittti.  f^j,  ^q  veritable  saints  continued  to  increase  in  every 
province  of  the  Church;  and  even  to  resemble,  here  and 
there,  a  lower  kind  of  worship.    None  of  the  more  en- 
lightened, it  is  true,  have  failed  to  distinguish*  very  clearly 
in  their  works  between  the  honour  of  regard  and  imitation 
to  be  offered  to  the  saint,  and  the  supremacy  of  love  and 
homage  which  is  due  to  God  alone:  but  in  the  mind  of 
unreflecting  peasants  such    distinctions  were    obliterated 
more  and  more,  and  numbers  of  the  saints,  apocryphal  as 
well  as  true,  had  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  tutelar 
divinities.'    At  the  head  of  a  catalogue  of  saints,  on  whom 


district  seems  to  have  enjoyed  of 
enlarging  its  own  calendar  at  plea- 
sure. There  is  no  instance  of  a 
canonization  by  the  pope  until  the 
case  of  Swibert  (about  800) ;  and 
eren  that  has  been  disputed. 
(Twysden,  Vindication  of  the 
Church  of  England,  p.  219,  new  ed.). 
Charlemagne,  who  was  anxious 
to  withstand  the  superstitions  of 
his  age  {c,p,  baptizmg  of  bells, 
the  *  sortes  sanctorum'  etc.),  pub- 
lished a  capitulary,  789,  c.  76. 
,  De  pHudographUa  et  dubiis  narra* 
tionibut;  and  in  the  capitulary  of 
Frankfort,  794,  c.  40,  is  the  follow- 
inff  iz^unction :  '  ut  nulli  novi  sandi 
oolantur,  aut  invooentur,  nee  me* 
moiisB  eorum  per  vias  [i,c,  way* 
side  chapels]  erigantur ;  sed  ii  soli 
in  ecdesia  Tenerandi  sunt,  qui  ex 
auctoritate  passionum  aut  yit« 
merito  electi  sunt'. 

'  '  The  apocryphal  legends  have 
been  repeatedly  condemned  and 
anathematised,  declared  to  be  im- 
canonical,  and  yet  most  of  the 
subjects  painted  on  the  stained 
glass  windows,  or  sculptured  in 
the  portals  of  our  Cathedrals,  are 


taken  literally  from  the  apocryphal 
books',  etc,  Didron's  Chtigtian  Ico^ 
nography^  i.  192. 

*  eg,  Isidor.  Hispalens.  De 
Eccles.  OJiciis,  lib.  i.  c.  34. 
•  '  Neander,  v.  182,  183.  But 
notwithstanding  a  large  number  of 
examples  in  this  country  where  the 
saints  are  spoken  of  as  *interces8ors' 
with  God,  they  are  scarcely  ever 
at  this  period  addressed  directly, 
the  petition  being  that  *  Ood  noould 
make  them  intercessors  in  our  be- 
half.* Soames,  Bampton  Lect,  p. 
195,  and  notes.  In  tiie  Liher  Poc' 
nitentiaUs  of  Theodore,  howeyer, 
theie  is  a  passage  (c.  xltiii.,  {  2) 
which  speaks  of  more  objectionable 
formulee  as  then  actually  existing 
in  the  Litany  of  the  Church.: 
'Chriete,  audi  not ;  ac  deinde,  Soncta 
Maria,  oraprondbie;  neque  dicitur 
Chriite,  ora  pro  nobis,  et  Sonera 
Maria,  yel  Simete  Petre,  audi  noa ; 
sed,  Chriete,  audi  not;  Fili  Dei,  to 
rogamua,  audinoe*,  Tet  the  same 
writer  teaches  in  this  very  passage 
that  we  should  offer  *sacnficiuinY 
et  preces,  et  yota,'  to  God  alone 
(ei  soli). 
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a  special  yeneration^  was  bestowed,  Is  the  blessed  Virgin 

Mary ;  the  exaggerations  of  this  honour,  which  peep  oat 

in  the  earlier  times,   assuming  more  unchristian  phases, 

in  proportion  as  the  worship  of  the  Church  was  contracting 

a  more  sensuous  tone.    The  synod  held  at  Mayence,*  SIS, 

in  drawing  up  a  list  of  feast-days,  has  included  one  for  the 

^  Purification  of  St.  Mary,'*  handed  down  from  better  ages ;  Futwai  of  v^ 

but  in  that  list  is  also  found  the  festival  of  the  Assumption  <tr  a7%vMi. 

of  the  Virgin  (August  15th),  which  communicated  a  far 

stronger  impulse  to  the  creature-worship  of  the  masses.    It 

grew*  out  of  a  spurious  legend  methodized  by  Ghregory  of 

Tours,  in  which  it  was  a£Brmed  that  the  original  Apostles, 

on  assembling  at  the  death-bed  of  the  Virgin,  saw  her 

carried  by  a  band  of  angels  into  heaven. 

The    other   festivals,'   excluding    Sundays,    now    ^V"  SSTamSSSff 


pointed  or  continued  in  the  Frankish  church,  relate  to  ^^^^^^ 
the  Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  and  the*^**"^- 
Ascension  of  the  Lord,  the  feast  (or  ^  dedication')  of  St 


<  See  ndefonsus,  De  lUihaia 
Virginiiate  B.  Virpitutt  in  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Tin.  432  sq.  ed.  Colon.  1618 ; 
and,  for  the  Eastern  church,  John 
of  Damascns,  Serme  in  Anmmeiat, 
Dominm  nottrm  6coto«ov:  0pp.  il. 
836  sq. 

^  Can.  xzxTi.  Mansi,  zit.  73. 
At  the  same  council  four  great 
lasts  are  mentioned :  the  first  week 
in  March,  the  second  week  in  June, 
the  third  week  in  September,  and 
the  last  full  week  m  December 
before  Christmas-day ;  at  sll  which 
seasons  public  litanies  and  masses 
were  to  be  solemnised  at  nine 
o'clock,  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
and  Saturdays. 

*  Also  called  Futwm  Symeonit^ 
and  Fettum  Symeonit  et  Hanna.  In 
the  Greek  Church,  where  the  ho- 
nour is  directed  chiefly  to  our  Lord, 
the  title  of  the  corresponding  feast 
is  iopnj  rm  viravr^v.  %eda  (flbifu/. 
T.  in  drewncisione :  0pp.  Til.  442) 
refers  to  it  as  already  common  in 


the  west:  and  BaxoniuB,  Annal, 
ad  an.  544,  informs  us  that  Oe- 
lasius  laid  the  foundation  for  its 
observance  when  he  abolished  iha 
kgpercalia, 

">  The  yarious  coi^eotures  of  the 
Fathers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Virgin's  end,  haye  been  stated  at 
len^  by  Oieseler,  ii.  313,  n.  12. 
The  apocryphal  writins  Transihu 
S.  Maria,  from  which  Gregory  of 
Tours  {De  gloria  Martyrum  lib.  1. 
c.  4)  derived  the  story  now  in  cir- 
culation, had  been  placed  by  pope 
Gelasius  among  the  interdicted 
books :  above,  p.  97,  n.  4.  Another 
festival,  the  Birth  of  the  Virain 
(Sept.  8),  is  dated  also  from  thia 
period.    Ibid» 

*  Condi.  Mogunt.  as  above.  The 
services  of  Easter  and  Whitsunday 
are  to  be  continued  for  a  whole 
week :  those  of  Christmas,  the  Cir- 
cumcision ('  Octavs  Domini'),  the 
Epiphany,  and  the  Purification,  for 
four  days.    Ilnd, 
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Michael/  the  martyrdoms  (^  natales^)  of  St  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  of  St.  Bemigius,  St.  Martin,  St.  Andrew,  and  the 
nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptisf :  to  which  number,  ancient 
festival  of  saints  and  martyrs,  who  were  buried  in  each 
diocese,  together  with  the  feasts  of  dedication  for  the 
seyend  churches,  were  appended  by  the  same  authority. 
To  this  period  also  it  is  usual  to  assign  the  institution  of 
the  festival  in  honour  of  ^  All  Saints',  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, had  been  long  observed  upon  the  octave  of  Whitsunday 
by  the  ChrisUans  of  the  East.  It  was  ranked  as  a  pro- 
vincial celebration  in  the  time  of  Boniface  IV.,  when  he 
was  allowed  to  convert  the  famous  Pantheon  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Gospel;  and  the  usage  thus  adopted  in  the 
Roman  dioceses,  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Church  by  Gregory  IV.,  in  835." 

The  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  relics^,  which  grew 
out  of  an  excessive  veneration  for  the  saints,  was  rapidly 
assuming  the  extravagance  and  folly  that  have  marked 
its  later  stages. 


■  Not  adopted  in  the  East  tiU 
the  12th  century:  Querike,  ManwU 
of  AfUiq,  of  the  Church,  p.  193,  ed. 
Morriaon. 

*  In  a  second  and  an  earlier  list 
(CapUular,hb,  i.e.  168),  the  feasts 
of  St.  Stephen,  St.  John  the  Kvan- 
ffelist,  the  HoW  Innocents,  are  also 
included :  while  with  regard  to  the 
Assumption,  it  is  added,  *  De  ad- 
sumptione  S.  Marias  interroffandum 
relinquimut,'  It  is  plain  that  this 
doubt  continued  to  exist  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  See  the  ex- 
tract from  a  yemacular  sermon  in 
Soames'  Btm^fton  Led,  pp.  226, 
227.  The  13th  oanon  of  Cloyes- 
hoo  (747)  orders,  in  the  case  of 
England,  that  the  'nativities'  of 
saints  should  be  observed  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  martyrology: 
Johnson,  i.  249. 
»  Gnerike,  p.  181.    The  foUow- 

ig  is  the  language  of  Alcuin  (799) 


respecting  the  institution  of  this 
festival,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  kept:  *Quod  ut  fieri 
digne  possit  a  nobis,  lumen  verum, 
quod  illuminat  omnem  hominem, 
Christus  Jesus,  illuminet  corda 
nostra,  et  pax  Dei,  que  exsuperat 
omnem  sensum,  per  mtercessionem 
omnium  Sanctorum  ejus,  custodiat 
ea  usque  in  diem  astemitatis.  Hanc 
Bolemnitatem  sanctissimam  tribus 
diebtis  jejunando,  orando,  missas 
canendo,  et  eleemosynas  dando  per 
invicem,  sincera  devotione  prs* 
cedamus.'  Ep.  lxxvi;  Opp,  i.  112 
113. 

*  e,ff,  Theodor.  Liber  Pcmiteni, 
c.  XLViii.  {  2:  'Beliquis  tamen 
sanctorum  venerands  sunt,  et,  si 
potest  fieri,  in  ecdesia,  ubi  reliquiie 
sanctorum  sunt,  candela  ardeat  per 
singulas  noctes.  Si  autem  pau- 
pertas  loci  non  sinit,  non  nocet  eis.' 
It  was  customary  in  the  Prankish 
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The  deplorable  abuse  of  the  imitatiye  arts  has  been    oorbup. 

.•       1   •       -1  •  I  /»   .1       •  ,.  TI0N8  AXD 

noticed  in  the  nse  and  progress  of  the  image-controversy,    abuses. 
We  there  saw  that  the  evil  was  resisted^  for  a  time  in  imageg. 
the  Frankish  and  the  English  Churches,  while  it  gained 
a  still  firmer  hold  on  other  parts  of  Christendom,  and 
threatened  to  subside  into  absolute  idolatry. 

The  disposition  to  erect  and  beautify  relifinous  houses,  saiffiouM 
which  prevailed  in  the  east  and  west  alike,  is  often  to  be 
traced  to  purely  Christian  feelings':  not  unfirequently,  how- 
ever, it  proceeded  from  a  mingled  and  less  worthy  motive, 
from  the  impulses  of  servile  fear,  and  from  awish  in  the 
soul  of  the  promoter  to  disarm  the  awakened  vengeance 
of  his  Judge'.  Another  form  in  which  these  errors  came 
to  light  was  the  habit  of  performing  pilgrimages  to  some 
holy  spot  or  country,  whero  men  dreamed  of  a  nearor 
presence  of  the  Lord,  or  some  special  intercession  of  the 
saints.    A  multitude  of  English  devotees^  betook  them- 


empire  for  chaplains  to  carry  the 
relics  of  St.  Martin  and  others  at 
the  head  of  their  armies  (*  patro- 
cinia  yel  pignora  sanctorum  ) :  cf. 
Schrockh,  xx.  127,  131 :  and  the 
same  feeling  led  the  persecuted 
Spaniard  to  disooTer  the  potent 
relics  of  St.  James  (between  791 
and  842),  in  the  person  afterwards 
called  St.  James  of  Compostella: 
Acta  Sonet,  Jul.  tom.  yi.  p.  37. 
Eren  Alcuin  (Homil.  de  NataH 
S.  WUkbrord.yC^,  ii.  195)  beUeved 
that  the  saintly  missionary  might 
continue  to  worjL  miracles  on  earth, 
through  the  special  grace  of  Ood. 

*  See  above  p.  84.  The  same 
kind  of  exaggerated  yeneration 
was  bestowed  on  the  real  or  ima- 
ginary fragments  of  the  cross;  and 
in  631  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  on 
defeating  the  Persians  (above,  p. 
31),  and  recovering  the  precious 
reUc  from  their  hands,  established 
a  festival  in  honour  of  it,  called 
4rravpwirifi09  tifiipa  (Sept.  14),  a- 
dopted  soon  afterwards  at  Rome, 
under  the  designation,  Feiiwn  exal' 


tatumis  crucit:   see  Liber  Pontif. 
ed.  Vignol.  i.  310. 

^  e,ff.  Bmhard,  Vit.  Karoli  M<xffn, 
c.  26 :  Pertz,  ii.  457.  In  a  ca- 
pitulary, 811,  (Mansi,  xiii.  1073), 
addressed  to  the  prelates  of  the 
empire,  he  tells  them  that,  how- 
ever good  a  work  is  the  biulding 
of  fine  churches,  the  true  orna- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of 
the  worshippers  (*  preferendus  est 
aedificiis  bonorum  inorum  omatus 
et  culmen'). 

^  The  form  of  bequest  too  often 
runs  as  follows :  '  f^  anims  nos- 
tre  remedio  et  salute':  'ut  non 
inveniat  in  nobis  idtrix  flamma, 
quod  devoret,  sed  Domini  pietas, 
quod  coronet.'  See  other  forms 
of  the  same  class  in  Schrockh,  xx. 
110,  HI. 

*  See  above  p.  44,  n.  2.  Boni- 
face, the  papal  champion,  was  con- 
strained to  deprecate  the  fr^uency 
of  pilgrimages,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  often  fatal  to  the  virtue 
of  the  females:  'Perpauoe  enim 
sunt  civitates  in  Longobardiai  vel 
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selves  to  Borne :  and  while  it  may  be  granted  that  excur- 
sions of  this  kind  were  often  benefidal  to  the  arts  and 
letters  of  the  country^  no  one  has  denied  that  many  of 
the  pilgrims,  more  especially  the  female  portion,  fell  a 
prey  to  the  laxity  of  morals  which  the  custom  almost 
everywhere  induced.  The  less  intelligent  appear  to  have 
exp^sted  that  a  pilgrimage  would  help  them  on  their 
way  to  heaven,  apart  from  any  influence  it  might  have 
in  stimulating  the  devotions  of  the  pious :  but  this  fallacy 
was  strenuously  confuted  by  the  leading  doctors  of  the  age/ 
It  has  been  shewn  already"  that  the  notion  of  a  pur- 
gatorial fire,  to  expiate  the  minor  sins  which  still  adhered 
to  the  departed  ('  leves  culpse'),  had  been  definitely  formed 
under  Gregory  the  Great,  and  from  him  was  transmitted 
to  the  Christians  of  the  West.  This  notion,  while  it  threw 
a  deeper  gloom  upon  the  spirits  of  the  living,  led  the 
way  to  propitiatory  acts  intended  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  dead.  It  prompted  feelings  and  ideas  widely  dif- 
fering from  those  which  circulated  in  the  earlierChurch^:  for 
there,  when  the  oblations  were  presented  in  the  name  of  a 


in  Franda,  aut  in  Gallia,  in  qua 
non  ait  adnltera  vel  meretrix  gene- 
ria  Anglonim:  quod  acandalum 
eat,  et  turpitudo  totius  eccleaie 
Teatne' :  Ep,  lxiii  ;  Opp.  i.  146.  ^ 

^  Thia  waa  certainly  the  caae  in 
men  like  Benedict  fiiacop,  of  whom 
Beda  haa  remarked,  'Totiea  mare 
tranaiit,  numquvn,  ut  eat  conaue- 
tudinia  quibuadam,  yacuua  et  in- 
utilia'  rediit,  aed  nunc  librorum 
copiam  aanctorum,  nunc  reliqui- 
arum  beatorum  martyrum  Chnati 
venerabile  detulit,  nunc  architectoa 
eedeais  fiibricandc,  nunc  Titri- 
fjBctorea  ad  feneatraa  cjua  deco- 
randaa  ac  muniendaa,  nunc  can- 
tandi  et  in  eccleaia  per  totam 
annum  miniatrandi  aecum  magia- 
troa  addttzit,  etc.'  Hiaml,  m  Naial, 
BmtdUi, 

'  Thua  the  45th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  ChAlona  (8 1 3)  condcmna 


all  the  pilgrimagea  undertaken  in 
an  irrererent  apirit,  with  the  hope 
of  aecuring  a  remiaaion  of  paat  aina, 
where  no  actual  reformation  waa 
deaired:  but  it  ia  no  leaa  ready 
to  commend  auch  joumeya  when 
accompanied  by  ixue  derotion 
(*  orationibua  inaiatendo,  eleemo- 
aynaa  lai^endo,  yitam  em^idando, 
morea  componendo') :  cf.  Alcuin, 
B^,  cxLTii ;  Opp,  I.  208. 

s  Aboye  pp.  62, 68.  Stories,  like 
that  which  la  told  of  Furaey,  the 
Iriah  monk  (Bed.  B%Mt,  Bed.  in. 
19)  would  deepen  the  popidar  belief 
in  a  purgatoxJAl  fire. 

«  Cf.  Bp.  Taylor'a  ZKhhomm, 
bk.  II.  6  2:  Worki,  ti.  645  aq.,  ed. 
Eden.;Schrockh,xx.  176aq.-^^ith 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  £u- 
ehaiiat,  oonaidered  aa  a  aacrificial 
act,  commemorating  the  Great 
Sacrifice,  and  aa  the  meana  of  feed- 
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departed  worthy,  they  conunemorated  one  already  in  a  state    cobsup. 
of  rest,  though  sympathisdng  with  his  brethren  in  the  flesh,    abuses. 
and  expecting  the  completion  of  his  triumph.    The  result 
of  those  mediseval  masses  for  the  dead^  was  to  occasion 
a  plurality  of  altars*  in  the  churches,  to  commence  the 
pernicious  rite  of  celebrating  the  Eucharist  without  a  con-^ 
gregation  (^  missse  private',  or  '  soUtarise'),  and  to  reduce  £|?l^ 
in  many  parts  the  number  of  communicants:^  but  scandals 
of  this  kind,  like  many  others  then  emerging  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  Church,  were  warmly  counteracted  by  the 
better  class  of  prelates.* 


ing  upon  Christ  by  fiuth,  more 
wul  be  observed  in  the  following 
period,  when  die  yiews  of  the 
Church  at  large  began  to  be  more 
technically  stated.  That  the  dog- 
ma of  a  physical  transubstantiation 
of  the  elemients  was  not  held  in  the 
7th  Century,  is  clear  from  Isidor. 
JSispalensis,  De  Eceiet.  OficiUf 
lib.  I.  c.  18:  Udefonsus,  De  Cog^ 
nitione  Baptumi  (in  Baluz.  Miscel- 
lanea^  yi.  99).  The  current  doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  Church  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  work  of  Anastasius  (a 
learned  monk  of  Mount  Sinai,  at 
the  dose  of  the  seventh  century) 
entitled  'Odny^f,  seu  Dux  vmb  tuU 
vemia  AeqthaloSf  c.  23,  ed.  In- 
golstadt,  1606;  and  in  John  of 
Damascus,  De  Fids  Orthodoxa,  lib. 
TV.  c.  13 :  0pp.  I.  267  sq.  It  was 
already  common  for  the  Easterns 
to  make  use  of  the  terms  /isra/SoX^, 
fifrairrocXc^w^rit,  fUTowoifivit,  al- 
though neither  then,  nor  at  Uie 
present  day,  was  it  intended  to 
enress  a  *  physical'  change  in  the 
substance  of  the  elements  after 
consecration,  but  a  change  whicJi 
they  define  as  'sacramental  and 
mystical.'  Palmer,  TreatUe  on  the 
church,  II.  167,  3rd  edit.:  cf.  L'Ar- 
roque,  Hiti,  ofiha  Etieharutf  c.  xi. 

XII. 

^  The  usages  and  modes  of 
thought  in  r^rence  to  them  may 
be  gathered  from  Theodor.  Lib, 
Pcmiteni.  c.  xlv.    The  followtng 


passage  is  curious,  {  16:  <Non- 
nulli  Solent  interrogiure,  si  pro 
omnibus  regeneratis  liceat  sacri- 
fidum  Mediatoris  offerre,  quamvis 
flagitiosissime  viventibus,  et  in 
miuis  operibus  perseverantibus  ? 
De  hac  (^uiestione  varia  expositio 
Patrum  mvenitur.'  The  point  is 
finally  determined  thus:  'Illic 
saltern  de  minimis  nihil  ^uisque 
purgationis  obtinebit,  nisi  bonis 
noc  actibus,  in  hac  adhuc  vita 
positus,  ut  illic  obtineat,  promerea- 
tur.*  In  the  East  (Council  in 
TruUo,  can.  lxxxzix.)  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  condemn  a  custom  of 
administering  the  communion  to 
the  dead. 

'  See  Capitular,  a.d.  805,  i.  c.  6, 
(PertE,  III.  132^,  *De  Altaribus,  ut 
non  superflua  smt  in  Ecclesiis.' 

^  See  above  p.  92,  n.  1.  In  the 
Western  Church,  where  a  neglect 
of  the  Eucharist  was  not  followed 
by  excommunication  (Theodor. 
Pcenit,  c.  XLrv.  {  1 ;  Ecgborht,  Con^ 
feuion,,  {  xxxv.),  it  was  necessary 
to  exhort  the  liuty  to  a  more  fre- 
quent participation:  e.g.  Coimdl 
of  Cloves-hoo  (747)t  can.  xxiii: 
Johnson,  i.  253,  254.  The  Council 
of  Ch&lons  (813),  can.  xlvii.,  or- 
ders all  Christians  to  communicate 
on  Maundy-Thursday :  Labbe, 
▼II.  1270. 

*  e.g.  Solitary  masses  are  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Mayence 
(813),  can,  xliii;  ibid.  vii.  1239: 
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The  establishment  of  these  propitiatory  masses  for  the 
dead,  itself  an  effect  of  the  novel  dogmas  which  had  flowed 
from  the  belief  in  pm^atory,  had  contributed  to  work 
still  further  changes  in  the  system  of  church-penance.  It 
is  true  that  the  writers  of  this  period  lay  great  stress  on 
the  renovation  of  the  heart  as  the  index  of  a  genuine 
contrition^;  they  recoil  from  the  idea  that  alms,  or  any 
outward  act,  can  be  accepted  as  an  expiation  for  man^s 
sin,  so  long  as  the  disposition  of  the  sinner  b  unchanged*; 
yet  the  efforts'  which  were  made  by  a  series  of  active 
prelates  to  discriminate  minutely  between  heavier  and 
lighter  sins,  and  to  allot  in  each  single  case  the  just 
amount  of  penance,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  offence,^  are  dark  and  distrescdng  proofs  of  the  cor- 


Theodulph,  archbp.of  OrleanB,  Ca- 
pitulare  ad  Sacerdotet^  c.  Tii. 

^  The  Council  of  ChMons,  above 
cited  (813),  is  full  of  cheering 
thoughts  on  this  point  as  on  many 
others.  Its  language  was, '  Neque 
enim  pensanda  est  poenitentiaquan- 
titate  temporis,  sed  ardore  mentis 
et  mortificatione  corporis.  Cor 
autem  contritimi  et  humiliatum 
Deus  non  spemit' :  can.  xxxiy. 
In  can.  xzxyiii.  it  repudiates  what 
was  known  as  'libelli  poeniten- 
tiales'  (certificates  of  penance  ir- 
regularly acquitting  the  offender), 
*  quorum  sunt  certi  errores,  incerti 
auctores.' 

*  e,g.  The  emphatic  language  of 
the  synod  of  Cloves-hoo;  can. 
zxYi.  XXVII ;  Johnson,  i.  255  —  259. 
In  the  ConfenionaU  of  Ecgberht, 
c.  2,  and  the  PanitentiaUt  Hb.  iv. 
c.  63,  the  various  means  and  con- 
ditions of  forgiveness  (twelve  in 
number)  are  recited  in  succes- 
sion. The  fanatical  austerity  with 
which  conditions  of  this  class  were 
sometimes  carried  out,  resulted  in 
a  kind  of  oriental  self-destruction, 
and  induced  the  Frankish  emperor 
to  pass  a  special  law  (789 ;  CapU, 
I.  239,  ed.  Baluze)  forbidding  all 


such  penitents  to  shew  themselves 
in  public.  A  milder  form  of  the 
same  feeling  is  betrayed  in  the 
10th  canon  of  Toledo,  683,  where 
we  learn  that  it  was  not  un- 
common for  persons  (even  pre- 
lates) in  a  time  of  dangerous  illness 
to  submit  themselves  to  public 
penance,  for  the  greater  security, 
although  their  conscience  did  not 
accuse  them  of  any  special  sin. 
Labbe,  vi.  1253. 

*  See  above,  p.  63,  n.  13.  ilji- 
other  contribution  to  the  series 
was  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
ninth  century  by  Halitgar,  bishop 
of  Cambray  (Camexacensis) ,  printed 
in  Canisius,  Lect,  Antiq,  ea.  Bas- 
nage,  tom.  ii.,  part  ii.,  pp.  87  sq. 

^SeeEcgberht's  Con/MMcmofe  and 
PcmitetUiale,  passim:  Thorpe,  ii. 
129—239.  One  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  this  system,  as  it  is  here 
expounded,  was  the  redemption, 
or  commutation,  of  penances  by 
means  of  money-payments  (e,ff, 
PcBniteni,  lib.  iv.  c.  60,  61,  62: 
cf.  Ccmont  enacted  under  Edgar; 
Thorpe,  ix.  284—288).  It  led  to 
the  transferring  of  the  civil  *  hots', 
or  compensations,  to  the  higher 
province  of  religion,    and  could 


r  *- 
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raptions  then  prevailing  in  the  Church,  no  less  than  of   corrup. 
the  servile  spirit  that  was  influencing  her  teachers.    In  ^Tbus^.^ 
the  case  of  overt  sins,  where  public  satisfaction  was  re-  -.  ,   .      3 
quired,  the  form  of  it  was  generaUj  determined  by  the'^HT*''^- 
bishop  when  he  came  on  his  visitation-toui^;  but  all  of- 
fences of  a  private  nature,  though  not  uniformly*,  were 
most  frequently  confe«ed  in  Bea«t  to  a  priest,  who,  vaiy- 
ing  from  the  ancient  practice,  instantly  conceded  absolu- 
tion',— ^with  the  tadt  understanding,  in  all  cases,  that  the 
penance  he  directed  would  be  afterwards  performed. 

Yet,  far  as  the  actual  system  of  the  Church,  in  this  7>>^  </ 
and  other  features,  had  diverged  from  apostolic  usage ;  *^j^^^** 
largely  as  alloy  had  now  been  fused  into  the  gold, 
and  thickly  as  the  tares  were  mingling  with  the  wheat 
implanted  by  the  heavenly  Sower, — ^there  is  ample  testi- 
mony in  the  canons  of  reforming  synods,  and  still  more 
in  the  exalted  lives  of  men  like  Aidan,  Gregory,  Eligius, 
Liudger,  Bede,  and  Alcuin,  or  of  John  the  Almoner,  of 
Maximus  and  others  in  the  East,  to  cerlify  us  that  reli- 
gion was  not  mastered  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Spirit  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour 
was  still  breathing  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  training 
men  for  heaven. 


ChweK. 


liardly  fiiil  to  foster  the  pernicious 
thought  that  it  was  possible  in 
many  cases  to  buy  off  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Lord ;  although  an 
inference  like  this  was  strongly 
censured  in  the  twenty-sixth  canon 
of  Cloves-hoo;  and  in  one  *  Enacted 
under  Edgar/  {  19,  it  is  added  that 
the  penitent,  however  wealthy, 
'  must  supplicate  for  himself,  witti 
true  loTe  of  Qod.' 

^  See  above  p.  48,  n.  3 :  and 
Capituiar,  ii.,  a.d.  813,  c.  1. 

<  Theodor.  Capitaia  (Thorpe,  ii. 
85, 86) :  *  Confessio  itaque  qus  soli 
Deo  fit,  quod  est  justorum  purgat 


peccata;  ea  vero  qua  sacerdoti 
fit,  docet  qualiter  ipsa  purgantur 
peccata,'  etc.  The  statements  of 
Theodulph  of  Orleans  {CapU,  o.  SO : 
Mansi,  zixi.  1001),  and  of  the 
Coundl  of  Ch&lons,  above  cited, 
c.  zzxiii.,  are  still  clearer  proofs 
that  confession  to  a  priest  was  not 
generslly  regarded  as  ettmUiat  to 
forgiveness  (n  sins. 

^  Thus,  Boniface  in  his  Suxtuia 
(Q^p.  II.  22—25)  enjoins,  c.  31 : 
'  Curet  unusquisque  presbyter  sta- 
tim  post  acceptam  confessionem 
poenitentium,  singulos  data  orati- 
one  reconciliari.' 


Stamlr  ^moir  of  %  PMIe  Jges. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF 
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CHAPTER  V. 


5  1.     GROWTH    OF   THE    CHURCH 


IN  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  KINGDOMS. 


DAxiBH         The  age  in  which  the  hardy  Northmen  were  descending 
SWEDISH   on  the  rest  of  Europe  and  preparing  to  involve  their  fortunes 

'—  in  the  politics  of  neighbouring  countries,  was  distinguished 

by  the  earliest  missionary  efforts  to  engraft  them  on  the 
Christian  Church.  This  project  is  attributable  in  some 
measure  to  the  enterprising  Liudger,  but  his  zeal,  after 
reaping  a  small  harvest  of  conversions^  was  restrained  by 
an  order  of  the  Frankish  monarch*. 

In  the  evening  of  his  reign,  however,  when  the  Saxons 
were  all  conquered,  Charlemagne,  it  is  said,  was  purposing 
to  found  an  archbishopric  at  Hamburg,  with  a  view  to  the 
further  planting  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms'.   The  completion  of  this  noble  scheme  had  been 


FirBt  atept  im 
the  eontertioH 
qf  the  North, 
emnatione. 


>  See  above  p.  26.  The  English- 
man, WiUehad,  also  (tftic/)  preached 
as  early  as  780  to  the  Ditmarsi,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg. 
The  best  modem  account  of  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  these 
regions  is  Miinter's  KirehengB' 
tchichU  vcn  Danem,  uind  Nonoeg, 
Leips.  1823 :  cf.  also  Kruse's  St. 
Antehar,  Altona,  1823. 

'  *  Fuit  autemcupiens  ansde  gratia 
docendl  Northmannos  adire,  sed 
rex  Karolus  nuUatenus  assensum 


prsBbuit.'  Vii»  S.  Liudger.  apud 
Ferts,  II.  414. 

* *  Undo  pnedicatio  yerbi 

Dei  finitimis  fieret  populis,  Sueo- 
num,  Danorum,  Norweorum,  Far- 
ris,  Gronlandan,  Islandan,  Scridi- 
yindan,  Slayorum,  necnon  omnium 
septentrionalium  et  orientalium 
nationum  quocumque  modo  no- 
minatarum,  qui  paganida  adhuo 
erroribus  inTolTuntur.'  VU,  S,Rim* 
^ert,  0. 1 :  IM,  ii.  765. 
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reserved  for  his  successor,  Louis-le-D^bonnaire,  who  bj  the    DAiasH 


AND 


succours  he  despatched*  to  Harald,  klne:  of  Jutland,  made  a   Swedish 

CHTTRCEL 

way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith.     A  mission 


tn£o 


was  at  first  directed*  by  the  earnest  and  experienced  Ebbo,  jJSJJJJfi 
archbishop  of  Rheims.  He  carried  a  commendatory  letter^  ^^ 
from  pope  Paschal  I.  (cLrc.  822)  and  was  attended  by  the 
learned  Haltigar',  bishop  of  Cambray.  Their  labours  were 
rewarded^,  more  especially  in  Jutland ;  and  in  826,  the  king 
himself,  together  with  his  consort  and  a  retinue  of  Danes, 
was  solemnly  baptized  at  Mayence*  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  his  patron.  Harald  now  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  was  anxious  to  engage  the  help  of  some 
active  prelate,  who  would  give  himself  entirely  to  the  work 
of  organizing  missions  for  the  other  parts  of  Denmark. 

These  important  functions  were  devolved  on  Anskar^^  Tke 
(Ansgar),  who  was  destined  to  be  called  hereafter  the^M«!3ar' 
*  Apostle  of  the  north'.  He  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  ^ 
Amiens,  801)  and  educated  at  Corbey,  an  adjoining  monas- 
tery, under  Adelhard^\  the  grandson  of  Charles  Martel, 
and  Paschasius  Badbert,  a  professor  of  theology.  In  822, 
Anskar  was  removed  to  a  new  foundation,"  lately  planted 
by  the  monks  of  Corbey  in  Westphalia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Weser.    He  there  acted  as  the  head  of  a  thriving 


^  Anndle9  FtUdmu,  a.d.  812; 
Pertz,  I.  365. 

*  Vii.  8.  Antkarii,  c.  18:  Ibid. 
II.  699. 

^  Lappenberg's  JJomfttir^.  CTribiM- 
dmbuch,  I.  9 ;  ed.  1842. 

7  See  p.  104,  n.  3. 

^  ArmakB  Fuldens,  a.d.  822: 
Pertz,  I.  Z67,  The  Btartin|r-point 
of  their  operationB  was  at  Welan- 
do,  the  modem  Miinsterdorff,  near 
Itxehoe  in  Holstein. 

9  Ibid.  A.D.  826 ;  p.  359  :  of.  the 
contemporary  Carmina  of  ErmolduB 
NigelliiB,  *in  honorem  Hludowici', 
reprinted  in  Pertx,  ti.  767  sq. 

w  The  interesting  Life  of  Antkar 


is  the  work  of  Bimbert  and  another 
of  his  pupils,  and  was  composed 
before  uie  year  876.  It  is  reprinted 
in  Pertz,  Montan.  Oerm.  ii.  689— 
725. 

"  See  PalgraTe,  Hist,  of  Nor- 
mofidy,  I.  169,  209. 

"  Called  the  new  Corbey  or  Cor- 
Tey.  The  abbot  (ViL  Atukar.  c.  7) 
for  a  time  was  Count  Wala,  bro- 
ther of  Adelhard,  who  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  and  thrust  into 
that  position  by  an  order  of  the 
jealous  Louis-le-Debonnaire.  See 
the  rhetorical  accounts  of  Adelhard 
and  Wala,  by  Paschasius  Radbert, 
in  Peru,  ii.  525-569. 
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DANISH    adiooP  and  preached  among  the  natives,  until,  at  the  re- 


AND 


tojMM 


$tvmt 
mark: 


SWEDISH  quest  of  Louis,  he  was  added  to  the  suite  of  the  Danish 
monarch.  Like  his  predecessor,  Ebbo,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  armed  with  a  commendatory  letter^  from  pope  £u- 
genius  II.  He  departed  from  his  cloister  In  826  or  827) 
accompanied  bj  a  single  coadjutor,  Autbert,  who  assisted 
him  in  the  foundation  of  a  school  in  Nordalbingia,  on  the 
borders  of  Schleswig.  Here  thej  educated  a  small  band  of 
native  youths  whom  they  had  ransomed  out  of  slavery.* 
But  their  proceedings  were  suspended  for  a  time  by  a 
rebellion  of  the  pagan  Danes,  who,  in  828  were  able  to 
expel  the  king,  and  all  whom  they  suspected  of  alliance 
with  the  Franks. 

A  second  field,  however,  was  soon  opened  to  the 
diligence  of  Anskar.  Guided  by  the  will  of  Louis,  and 
surrendering  the  Danish  mission  to  another  monk  named 
Gislemar,^  he  migrated,  in  831,  to  Sweden,  where,  as  he 
had  been  informed,  a  multitude  of  persons  were  now 
anxious  to  embrace  the  Gospel.^  His  companion  was  a 
brother-monk  of  Corbey,  Witpiar;  and  the  missionariesi 


AMI  AM0M< 


*  ra.  c.  6. 

'  Lappenberg,  Bamburg,  Urkim^ 
denbueh^  i.  29.  Pope  Ghregory  IV. 
(about  884)  is  said  to  have  con- 
finned  the  appointment  of  Anakar 
as  *  primumNordalbingorum  archie- 
piacopum/  and  to  have  com- 
miaaioned  him  and  hia  auccessora 
as  the  papal  legates  'in  onmiboa 
dicumquaque  gentibua  Danonun 
Sueonum  '  Noruehorum*  Fame, 
etc.' ;  but  thia  document,  if  not  alto- 
gether spurious,  is  at  least  inter- 
polated, Jaff(^,  Rtgett,  Pontif,  Ro' 
num.  p.  228 :  cf.  Wiltach,  Kirehl. 
Oeographie,  {  262,  n.  8.  Some  of 
the  language  here  employed  affrees 
with  expressions  in  the  Life  of 
S^Rin^ert,  cited  above  p.  109,  n.  8. 

'  'Ipsi  quoque  diyino  inspirati 
amore  ad  promulgandam  devotionia 
suae  religionem  coeperunt  curiose 


pueroB  qusrere,  quoa  emerent,  et 
ad  Dei  aervitium  educarent',  etc. 
VU.  S.  Anakar,  c.  8.  Autbert  died 
two  years  after. 

*  <  Patrem  [?  the  prior]  devotisai- 
mum  GHalemarum,  fide  et  operibua 
bonis  probatum,  etc.'   Ibid,  c.  10. 

'  I&d,  c.  9.  They  seem  to  have 
heard  of  Christianity  by  meana  of 
the  traffic  carried  on  between  Dor> 
atede  (Wyk  te  Dueratede)  and 
some  odT  the  Swedish  ports :  cf.  c. 
27.  About  830,  thev  aent  envoys 
to  the  court  of  Louia-le-D£bonnaire 
requesting  a  ■^ppjy  of  regular  in- 
Btructora,  c.  9.  The  chronology 
adopted  in  thia  narrative  is  that 
of  Dahlmann,  the  laat  editor  of  the 
Life  of  Amkar,  With  regard  to 
earlier  tracea  of  the  Gospel,  aee 
Schrockh,  zxi.  320. 
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reacaed  only  with  their  lives  from  an  attack  of  northern    banish 

Aid) 

pirates,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sweden  at  Biorka,*  near  the   swedihh 

ancient  capital,  Sigtima.    Here  they  gained  permission  from  — ^ 

the  king  to  enter  on  their  labours,  and  were  vrelcomei  qf  the  sw^l 
more  especially  by  Christian  captives,'  whom  the  Swedes 
had  carried  off  from  the  adjoining  districts.     After  making 
one  important  convert,  Herigar  (or  Hergeir,)  a  distin- 
guished Swedish  noble,  messengers  were  sent  to  Louis 
with  the  tidinfira  of  success:  and  Anskar,  in  832  or  833«^M^kar<ireA. 
was  raised  to  le  archbishopric  of  H«aburg,-  which  had  SM- 
been  selected  as  the  centre  of  the  northern  missions.    He 
soon  afterwards  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and  as  the  guest 
of  Gregory  lY.  was  bound  more  closely  in  allegiance 
to  the  pope,  and  flattered  by  the  present  of  a  palL*    With        * 
the  desire  of  strengthening  the  work  of  Anskar,  Ebbo, 
whom  we  saw   already   forwarding   the   Grospel  in  the 
north,  deputed  his  own  missionary  office  to  his  nephew 
Guazbert,^^  who  henceforward  (with  the  name  of  Simon) 
was  especially  directed  to  evangelize  the  Swedes. 

For  some  time  very  little  was  effected  by  the  holy 
zeal  of  Anskar.  An  opponent  of  the  Christian  (sitiiji^Sti^Zt. 
the  persecuting  Horic  (Erich),  was  the  single  lord  of 
Denmark;  and  the  efforts  of  the  missionary,  who  was 
planted  on  the  frt)ntier  of  the  kingdom,  were  confined 
to  the  redemption  and  religious  training  of  a  multitude 
of  youthful  slaves.    In  837^  the  see  of  Hamburg  also  was 


*  VU.  c.  11,  and  the  note  in 
Pertz,  II.  697.  ^  Ibid. 

*  . . . .  '  cui  snbjaceret  nniTena 
Nordalbin^rum  ecclesia,  et  ad 
quam  pertineret  omnium  regioniun 
aquilonalium  poteatas  ad  conati- 
tuendoa  epiacopoa  aire  preeby- 
teros,  in  ulaa  partea  pro  Chriati 
nomine  deatinandoa.'  Ihid,  c.  12 : 
cf.  Capitular^  ed.  Baluze,  i.  681. 
Anakar  waa  consecrated  by  Drogo 
archbishop  of  Metz  and  '  archica- 
pellanus'  ;£bbo  andothersaasiating. 


*  Ibid,  0.  18 :  bnt  of.  above, 
p.  110,  n.  2. 

10  Ihid,  c.  14:  ....  'ad  partea 
Teniena  Sueonnm,  honorifice  et  a 
rege  et  a  populo  auaceptua  eat, 
caepitqne  com  beneTolentia  et  nna- 
nimitate  *«""*"*"  ecdeaiam  inibi 
fabricare,  et  publico  erangelium 
fldei  prsdicare.'  Funda  for  the 
miasion  were  proyided  in  thia  caae, 
and  in  that  of  Anskar,  by  the  gift 
of  a  mcmaatery  from  the  crown. 
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DANISH    invaded  by  the  northern  pirates  (Vikings),  who  demolished^ 
cSuSot!   ^^  ^  outward  fabric  of  religion.     ^Tiile  the  bishop  with 

a  few  necessitous  attendants  wandered  to  and  £ro  among 

the  ruins  of  his  diocese,  a  fresh  disaster  had  occurred  in 
Sweden  (837),  where  the  heathen  population  rose  in  arms 
.against  the  missionaries,  and  expelled  them  from  the 
country.* 

But  a  brighter  epoch  was  approaching.  Anskar,  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  was  able  to  regain  his  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  Swedes.  In  844  he  persuaded 
Ardgar,'  an  anchoret  in  holy  orders,  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  sinking  mission;  and  in  849  his  own 
hands  were  considerably  strengthened  by  annexing  to  his 
archbishopric  the  larger  see  of  Bremen,^  which  was  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Leuderic  in  847-  His  elevation  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  interest  of  Louis-^the-Germanic,  but  the 
union  of  the  sees  was  afterwards  confirmed^  by  a  rescript 
of  pope  Nicholas  I.  (864).  Believed  in  this  way  from 
the  embarrassment  occasioned  by  his  want  of  fimds,  he 
gave  himself  entirely  to  the  wider  planting  of  the  faith. 


'  *  Ibi  ecdesia  rairo  opere  magis- 
terio  donmi  episoopi  constructa, 
una  cum  claustra  sumasterii  miri- 
ftce  compoaita,  igni  auccenaa  eat. 
Ibi  biblioteca  [i.e.  the  copy  of  the 
Bible],  quam  aerenissimiia  jam 
memoratua  imperator  eidem  patri 
iio8trocoiitalerat,optime  cooacripta, 
una  cum  pluribus  aliia  libria  igni 
diaperiit.'     Vit.  8.  Aruiar,  c.  16. 

*  Ibid.  c.  17.  Ebbo  waa  now 
entangled  in  the  political  troublea 
of  the  empire;  but  a  abort  time 
before  hia  deadi,  he  gave  utterance 
to  a  firm  belief  that  Chriatianitjr 
would  ere  loiig  penetrate  the  fur- 
thest comer  of  the  north : '  ai 

aliquando  propter  peccata  quodam- 
modo  impeditum  merit,  quod  noa 
in  illis  coepimua  gentibua,  non 
taipen  umquam  pemtua  extingue- 
tur,  aed  fructificabit  in  Dei  gratia 
et  proaperabitur,  usque  quo  per- 


yeniat  nomen  Domini  ad  fines  orbia 
terr«e.'    Ibid.  c.  34. 

*  Ibid,  c,  19,  20;  where  an  ac- 
count is  ^yen  of  the  zeal  and 
fortitude  displayed  by  Herigar  and 
other  Chriatians  while  the  miaaion 
waa  suspended.  Ardjgar  ultimately 
returned  to  hia  hermitaf^e  0  850). 

*  Anskar  hesitated  m  the  first 
instance  (  VU.  c.  22),  but  was  oyer- 
powered  by  the  king  and  the 
Council  of  Mayence  (?  847).  It 
appeara  that  the  aee  of  Hamburg 
waa  now  reduced,  by  the  deaolations 
of  the  Northmen,  to  four  *baptiamal 
churchea.'  Ibid.:  ct  Gieaebrecht's 
WmdiMche GeBchichte,  1. 161 ;  Berlin, 
1843. 

'  Lappenberg,  Bamburff.  Urhmd. 
I.  25.  The  aee  of  Bremen  had 
becm  formerly  subject  to  the  pri- 
mate of  Coloffne,  but  was  by  this 
act  truisferred  to  Hamburg. 
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His  progreBB  was  fax^ilitated  by  disarming,  if  not  absolutely    DAypii 


AND 


winning  over,*  the   impetuous   Horic,  king  of  Jutland;    Swedish 
and  a  number  of  the  Danish  Christians,  who  had  long 


been  worshipping  in  secret,  publicly  avowed  and  exercised  ^^/^K'*"*' 
their  faith/     The  mission  now  expanded  freely  on  all  c?*»""'»««*- 
sides. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Swedes,  on  the  return 
of  the  hermit  Ardgar,  were  in  want  of  an  authorized  in« 
structor;  and  accordingly  the  great  apostle  of  the  Northerns,  ^Jjg'"'*'*^''*** 
girding  up  his  loins  afresh,  and  taking  with  him  Erimbert,®  Sweden: 
a  priest,  set  out  for  the  court  of  Olof,  King  of  Sweden,* 
where  he  hoped  to  secure  a  footing  for  the  Gospel.  He 
was  aided  by  a  timely  nomination  as  ambassador  to  Louis- 
the-Germanic,  and  had  also  the  protection  of  an  envoy 
from  the  friendly  court  of  Jutland.  After  hesitating  for 
some  time,  it  was  decided  by  the  Swedish  nobles  that 
the  future  toleration  of  the  Christian  faith  should  be 
determined  by  appealing  to  the  heathen  lots  ;^^  which  pro-  it»  happy 
videntially  accorded  with  the  earnest  prayers  of  Anskar." 
He  now  left  his  colleague,  Erimbert,  in  Sweden,  and  re- 
visited his  diocese"  (circ.  854).  Another  storm  was  black- 
ening the  horizon  of  the  Danish  Church:  the  king  of 
Jutland,  who  had  been  a  patron  of  the  mission,  was  sup-  ^'r^j^^'i^ 
planted  by  a  second  Horic,  under  whom  assemblies  of 
the  Christian  population  had  been  strongly  interdicted; 


t$8ue. 


in  Denmark 


>  *Ille  ^uoque  omnia,  quee  ei 
ex  divina  mtunabat  scriptura,  be- 
nigne  audiebat,  et  bona  prorsus  ac 
vere  aalntaria  esse  laudabat,  seque 
his  plurimum  delectari  ac  Hbenter 
Chnsti  gratiam  velle  promereri/ 
Vit.  Arukar.t  c.  24. 

^  *  Multi  namqne  ibi  antea  erant 
Christiani,  qui  vel  in  Borstado  vel 
in  Hanunaburg  baptiasati  fderant, 
quorum  quidam  primores  ipsius 
vici  babebantur,  et  gaudebant  fa- 
cultatem  sibi  datam  cnristianitatem 
Buam   obseryandi.'     Ibid, 

B  It  yna  on  this   person  that 


Guazbert,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Sweden,  now  devolved  his 
missionary  office.    Ibid,  c.  26,  30. 

*  The  mterview  is  recorded  at 
length,  aid.  c.  26. 

10  For  an  account  of  the  northern 
mythology,  see  thereferences  above 
p.  18,  n.  6,  to  which  Mallet's 
Northern  AntiguHies  may  be  added. 

"  'Exeimtesigiturmoreipsoruni 
in  campum,  miserunt  sortes :  ceci- 
ditque  sors,  quod  Dei  voluntate 
Christiana  religio  ibi  fimdaretur.' 
Vit,  Anskar,,  c.  27. 

"  Ibid,  c.  28. 
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but  a  kindlier  spirit  was  ere  long  infused  into  the  royal 
counsels;  and  when  Anskar  sank  beneath  his  burdens 
in  865,  he  left  a  flourishing  community  behmd  him  both 
in  Schleswig  and  in  Jutland. 

He  was  followed  in  the  see  of  Hamburg-Bremen 
(865—888)  by  a  prelate  of  congenial  temper.  This  was 
Rimbert/  his  biographer  and  pupil.  But  the  widening 
^Jj»^j^^  irruptions  of  the  pagan  Northmen*  counteracted  all  the 
the  Church,  efforts  of  thc  missionary,  and  uprooted  many  ancient  in- 
stitutions in  the  other  Christian  provinces  of  Europe. 
Rimbert  was  succeeded  by  Adalgar,'  but  the  sphere  of 
his  labours  was  still  more  contracted  by  the  inroads  of 
the  Slaves  and  the  Hungarians.^  At  the  opening  of  the 
tenth  century  the  throne  of  Denmark  had  been  filled  by 
a  usurper,  Gurm,  who  shewed  a  bitter  hatred  to  the 
Church :  but  in  934,  his  violence  was  checked  by  Henry  I. 
of  Germany,  who  wrested  Schleswig  from  his  grasp,  and 
planted  there  a  colony  of  Christians.*  The  next  king  of 
Denmark,  Harald  Blaatand,  in  a  long  reign  of  fifty  years 


Fmvo9»rahf0 
policjf  0/ 
Harold, 


I  See  the  Life  of  Rimbert  (Pertz, 
•II.  765—776),  wntten  either  by  a 
cleric  of  the  diocese  of  Bremen,  or 
a  monk  of  Corbey,  soon  after  his 
death. 

'  Some  of  them  effected  a  land- 
ing in  Belgium  as  early  as  820, 
but  were  repelled  (Palgrave,  Hist, 
of  Normandy,  i.  255).  The  Danish 
invasions  of  England,  and  the  Nor- 
wegian invasions  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  began  at  the  close  of  thc 
preceding  century.  Alcuin  already 
speaks  of  the  *populus  paganus'  in 
797  (Epist.  Lix.) :  cf.  Worsaae's 
Dtmee  and  Norwegiane  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  passim.  They 
ravaged  every  part  of  France  and 
won  a  permanent  settlement  in 
Neustria  about  911.  Palgrave,  i. 
671  sq.:  cf.  below,  pp.  140  sq. 

'  Lappcnberg,  Hamburg.  Urhmd, 
I.  43. 


*  Adam.  Bremensis  (who  wrote 
about  1075),  Hiet.  Ecclee.  lib.  i. 
c.  32  sq. 

«  Ibid.  Ub.  I.  c.  48-50,  and 
Schrockh,  zxi.  344  sq.  The  new 
archbishop  of  Hamburg- Bremen, 
Unni,  availed  himself  of  this  fa- 
vourable turn  in  the  fortunes  of 
thc  Church,  and  renewed  the  mis- 
sion to  the  heathen.  One  of  the 
pettv  kings  of  South  Jutland, 
Frodo,  is  said  to  have  been  bap- 
tized by  Unni;  and  this  led  to 
the  establishment  of  bishoprics  at 
Schleswig,  Ripen,  and  Aarhus.  See 
Council  of  Ingelheim,  a.d.  948; 
Labbe,  ix.  623  :  and  the  conflicting 
account  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  lib.  ii. 
c.  2.  Not  long  after  bishoprics 
were  planted  at  Odensec,  in  the 
island  of  Funen ;  at  B^skild,  in 
Zealand,  as  well  as  at  Lund  and 
Dalby.  Wiltsch,  Kirch,  Geography 
I.  389. 
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(941—991)    was    favourable*    to    the  propagation   of   the    danibh 
Gospel ;  and  Adaldag,  the  archbishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen,   Swedish 
actively  proceeded  in  the  organizing  of  the  Danish  Church. 


This  work,  however,  was  again  suspended  through  the 

violent  reaction  of  the  pagans/  headed  by  the  faithless 

son  of  Harald,  Sveno  (Svend),  who,  on  his  accession  to 

the  throne,    immediately  expelled  the  clergy,    and  was 

afterwards  the  scourge  of  England.'    There,  indeed,  his 

fury  was  at  length  exchanged  for  something  like  repentr 

ance;'  and  his  son,  the  distinguished  Cnut  (Canute  the*^,^^** 

Great,  1014—1035),  who  had  been  espoused  to  an  English  J^fgrS?* 

consort,    was   assiduous   in  despatching  missionaries^^    to 

evangelize  his  Scandinavian  subjects,  until  Denmark,  as 

a  nation,  paid  her  homage  unto  Christ." 

In  Sweden,  where  the  elements  of  strife  resembled 
those  of  Denmark,  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel,"  since  the  happier  days  of  Anskar. 
Many  seeds,  however,  planted  by  his  care  and  watered 
by  the  visits  of  his  scholar,  Rimbert,  still  continued  to 
bear  firuit.     The  mission  was  resumed"  I  in  930  by  Unni,  ^'^^^  i^f 

"  Respectizig  his  conyerRion,  see  flicted  on  the  Church  at  laree  by 

the  story  of  Wittekind,  a  moxik  of  his   persecuting  father :    and   thie 

Corbey,    in   the  Scr%ptore»  Rerum  same  motive,  mingled  with  ezces- 

Gtrman,  ed.  Meibom.  i.  660 ;  and  sive  rererence  for  the  pope,  im- 

of.  Neander,  y.  397,  396.  pelled  him  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 

7  Adam.  Bremensis,  HUi,  EceL  to  Rome  (1027  or  1031):  florent. 

lib.  II.  c.  16  sq.  Wigorn.  Chron.  ad.  an.  1031 :  cf. 

^  Ptid,  c.  28,  36:  see  below,  on  Lappenberg,^n^fo-Si(u»niCtfi^t,  ii. 

the  '  Limitation  of  the  Church*.  211  sq. 

'  He  is  even  said  to  have  la-  ''  Tlie  nephew  of  Cnut,  Sveno 

boured  in  behalf  of  the  religion  he  Estritson,    who  succeeded  to  the 

had  formerly  betrayed  and  perse-  crown  of  Denmark  in  1044,    co« 

cuted.     Saxo  Orammaticus,   Hitt,  operated  with  Adelbert,  the  arch- 

Danorumt  lib.  x.  pp.  186— 188,  ed.  bishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen,  in  pro* 

Stephan.  pagatmg  the  Gospel  to  the  northern 

^^  Bishops  and'priests  are  said  to  islands  and  elsewhere  (Adam.  Bre- 
have  been  ordained  for  this  pur-  men.  lib.  iv.  c.  16) ;  but  in  Fries- 
pose  by  ^thelnoth,  the  archbishop  land,  on  the  coast  of  Schleswig,  as 
of  Canterbury.  Adam.  Bremen,  well  as  in  the  comers  of  ^orth 
lib.  II.  c.  36  sq.  Mimter,  Kirchen^  Jutland  and  of  Schonen,  paganism 
ge9ch,  von  Danemark,  i.  322.  The  subsisted  for  a  century  or  more, 
zeal  of  Cnut  was  stimulated  at  the  **  Adam.  Bremen,  lib.  i.  c.  51. 
remembrance    of  the  wrongs   in-  **  Jhid,  lib.  xi.  c.  2,  c.  16.   There 
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archbishop,  of  Hamburg;  and  some  other  neighbouring 
prelates  joined  him  in  his  work.  The  reign  of  Olaf  Skdt* 
konung,  commencing  with  the  eleventh  centuxy,  was 
marked  by  a  more  vigorous  advancement  on  all  sides.  He 
was  baptized  about  1008^  and  afterwards  secured  the  help 
of  English  clergymen,  as  Sigefrith,  Rodulf,  Sigeward,  and 
others,  who  expended  all  their  strength  in  building  up  the 
Scandinavian  ChiuxJies.*  The  first  bishopric  of  Sweden" 
was  now  placed  at  Skara,  in  West-Gothland,  where  the 
Christians  more  especially  abounded;  and  the  policy  of 
future  kings,  excepting  Svend,  the  latest  champion  of 
idolatry,"  contributed  to  swell  their  numbers.  In  1075 
the  public  services  of  Thor  and  Odin  were  all  absolutely 
interdicted  by  a  royal  order,  and  the  cause  of  Christianity 
henceforth  was  everywhere  triumphant. 

The  first  entrance  of  the  Gospel  into  liorway  was 
effected  also  through  an  English  channel.  Hacon  (Hagen) 
b  said  to  have  been  educated^  at  the  court  of  ^thelstan 


nrere  still,  however,  many  heathen, 
or  but  half-converted  Christians, 
even  in  the  north  of  Sweden :  cf. 
Schrockh,  xxi.  361,  362.  Among 
the  upper  Swedes  the  pagan  system 
lingered  till  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century. 

^  Aaam.  Bremen,  lib.  ii.  c.  38, 
40,  44.  Some  of  these  English 
missionaries  {e,g,  Wulfrith),  by 
their  violent  attacks  on  paganism, 
aroused  the  vengeance  of  the 
Swedes. 

'  It  was  filled  by  an  Englishman 
named  Turgoth,  but  his  orders 
were  derived  from  the  archbishop 
of  Hamburg,  Unwan.  Other  Swe- 
dish bishoprics  were  soon  after- 
wards founaed  at  Lincopinff,  Wexio, 
TJpsala,  Strengnaes,  andWesterahs. 
Jealousies  appear  to  have  arisen 
between  the  later  prelates  of  Ham- 
burg-Bremen and  the  kings  of 
neighbouringstates  ( Adam.Bremen. 
lib.  III.  c.  16—17) :  but  the  dif- 
ference was  adjusted  for  a  while  in 


the  time  of  archbishop  Adelbert, 
who  was  (106R)  acknowledged  as 
the  primate  of  twelve  dioceses 
(Wiltsch,  Kirehl  Geograph.  i.  390), 
and  also  as  a  kind  of  Scandinavian 
pontiff.  In  1104,  however,  the 
more  northern  bishops  were  sub- 
ordinated to  the  metropolitan  of 
Lund.    Miinter,  Kircheng,  ti.  76. 

'  The  pagan  party  were  exas- 
perated by  die  efforts  of  Adelward, 
(a  bishop  sent  from  Bremen,  1064), 
to  subvert  their  ancient  temple  at 
Upsala.  Adam.  Bremen,  lib.  iii. 
c.  17 ;  lib.  IV.  c.  44.  This  attempt 
was  prudently  resisted  by  the  Chris- 
tian monarch,  Stenkil ;  out  his  son 
Inge  (1067),  who  yielded  to  the 
over-zealous  missionaries,  ^'as  ex- 
pelled by  the  heathen  under  Svend, 
and  restored  only  by  the  help  of 
his  Danish  neighbours. 

*  This  is  the  account  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Chroniclers :  see  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  in  Lappenberg, 
Angla-Sascon  Kingt,  ii.  105, 106. 
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(924—941) ;  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  where    Danish 


AND 


he  made  himself  supreme,  he  laboured,  with  the  aid  of  Swedish 

CHURCH 

priests  from  England,    to  displace  the  pagan  worship.* ' 

His  endeavours  soon  aroused  the  hatred  of  his  subjects, 
who  accordingly  compelled  him  to  take  part  in  their 
sacrificial  rites,'  and  murdered  the  promoters  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  On  his  death,  which  was  embittered  by  the 
thought  of  his  criminal  compliance  with  idolatry,  the 
Northmen  were  subdued  by  Harald  Blaatand,  king  of 
Denmark  (962),  who,  in  order  to  revive  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gk>8pel,  had  recourse  to  oppression  and  the  sword*  His 
measures  were  reversed  soon  after  by  the  equal  violence 
of  Hacon  jarl,  an  implacable  opponent  of  the  truth/  It 
was,  however,  introduced  afresh  by  Olaf  Tryggvas5n 
(995—1000),  who  had  been  converted  while  engaged  in 
foreign  travel,'  and  was  finally  baptized  in  the  Scilly 
Islands.'  Anxious  to  difiuse  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel, 
he  took  with  hun  into  Norway  (977)  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  name  of  Thangbrand,  but  their  efforts  were  too  often  fitMii^ 
thwarted  by  the  violence  with  which  their  teaching  was 
accompanied.  The  jarls,  who  governed  Norway  as  the 
envoys  from  the  courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  after 
Olaf  was  deposed  (1000),  extended  toleration  to  the  Chrisi- 
tians,  and  as  soon  as  the  foreign  yoke  was  broken  by  the 


tucceanful. 


*  See  Munter,  88  above  ;Tor£Beii8, 
Hitt.  yorwffica,  torn.  ii.  pp.  118 
sq.  ed.  Hafiiis,  1711 ;  and,  for  the 
most  ancient  authority,  the  Heim' 
Mkringla  (Hist,  of  NorwegianKinss), 
by  Snorro  Stnrleson,  who  diea  in 
1241. 

*  He  finally  consented  to  eat 
horse-flesh,  after  diinkine  in  honor 
of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Bragi  [?  Fricge]. 
Torfietis,  ii.  214—222. 

1  ibid,  237  8^.  He  had  been 
himself  a  Christian  in  the  prerious 
reign,  but  had  apostatizecl  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne. 

8  He  had  travelled  in  Greece, 
Russia,  England,  and  the  north  of 


Germany.  In  the  Uust-mentioned 
country,  he  fell  in  with  Thang- 
brand, a  soldier-like  priest  of  Bre- 
men, who  appears  to  have  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Gospel. 

*  He  had  landed  there  while 
engaged  in  a  piratical  expedition. 
8ome  time  before,  in  conjunction 
with  Svend  of  Denmark,  he  had 
ravaged  all  the  southern  coasts. 
Lappenberg,  ii.  157,  168.  He  was 
afterwards  confirmed  in  England, 
whidh  he  promised  not  to  visit  for 
the  future  as  an  enemy  {Saxon 
Chron.  a.d.  994). 
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ICELANDIC  valour  of  Olaf  the  Holy  (1017—1033),   every  stronghold' 

1  of  the  pagan  system  was  unsparingly  demolished,  and  the 

Gospel,  partly  by  instruction,*  but  still  more  by  dint  of 
arms,'  was  planted  on  the  ruins. 
I?/(^2J''**  Iceland,  which  was  destined  to  enjoy  the  highest  re- 
putation as  a  seat  of  mediseval  learning,  had  been  colonized 
by  the  Norwegians  in  870.  But  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
did  not  reach  it,  or  at  least  made  no  distinct  impression,^ 
till  a  Saxon  prelate,  Friedrich,  influenced  by  the  reasons 
of  a  native  chieftain,  who  had  roved  the  Grerman  seas, 
attempted  to  secure  a  footing  in  081.  He  was,  however, 
fiercely  counteracted  by  the  scalds  (or  pagan  minstrels) : 
and  after  labouring  to  little  purpose,  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  he  gave  up  the  mission  in  despair.  A  fresh  attempt 
was  made  by  Olaf  Tryggvason,  the  king  of  Norway,  who 
persuaded  Stefner,  a  young  Christian  Icelander  (09&),  to 
carry  back  the  Gospel  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  His 
labours  also  were  resisted,  as  were  those  of  the  royal 
chaplain  and  ambassador,  the  military  Thangbrand  (997 
*-999).     But  the  progress  of  religion  in  the  mother-country 


'  See,  among  other  instances,  the 
account  of  the  destruction  of  a 
colossal  'Thor'  in  the  province  of 
Dalen:  Neander,  t.  410,  411. 

'  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the 
founding  of  schools,  and  hj  the 
labours  of  ecclesiastics  out  of  Eng- 
land (see  above,  p.  115,  n.  10), 
some  of  whom  passed  forward  into 
Sweden.  The  Norwegian  sees  of 
Nidaros  (Drontheim),  Opslo,  Ber- 
gen«  Hammer,  and  Stayanger,  were 
not  organized  until  the  following 
period  (Wiltsch,  Kirehl,  Geogr,  ii. 
96) :  but  Olaf  was  the  foimder  of 
the  mother-church  of  Drontheim. 
Nominally  all  the  Scandinavian 
churches  were  still  subject  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Hamburg,  but  it 
seems  from  a  rescript  of  pope  Alex- 
ander II.  (1061),  tnat  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Norwegian  bishops 


to  be  consecrated  either  in  England 
or  in  Gaul.  Lappenberg,  Hofi&tcry. 
Urkund,  i.  84. 

'  The  sufferings  of  the  heathen 
party  predisposed  them  to  assist 
the  English  monarch,  Cnut,  1028, 
in  dethroning  Olaf  (Lappenb.  ii. 
215,  216)  ;  but  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church  were  tmaffected  by  this 
conouest. 

*  We  learn  from  Miinter's  Ge- 
aehichte  (as  above),  i.  520,  that 
when  the  Northmen  landed,  they 
found  some  traces  of  an  older 
C!hristianity  which  had  been  planted 
in  Iceland  by  the  agency  of  Irish 
missionaries:  cf.  Neander,  v.  412, 
note.  One  of  the  fuUest  histories 
of  the  Icelandic  Church  is  that  by 
Finnur  Joensen  (Finus  Johannsus) , 
Hut,  Ecelet.Ulandue,  Hafhis,  1772 
—1775. 
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rapidly  abated  the  objections  of  the  colonists,  and  as  early  other 
as  1000  laws  were  enacted^  by  the  native  legislatures  churches. 
favourable  to  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  Gospel.  While 
a  number  of  the  ancient  practices  were  suffered  to  remain 
in  secret,  it  was  now  determined  that  all  Icelanders  should 
be  baptized,  and  that  the  jmblic  rites  of  paganism  should 
in  future  be  abolished.  A  numerous  class  of  natives,  as 
we  may  suppose,  continued  to  hand  down  the  hereditary 
creed  f  but  through  the  teaching  of  new  bands  of  mission- 
aries,' chiefly  English  and  Irish,  they  were  gradually  con- 
verted and  confirmed. 

A  fresh  accession  to  the  Churches  of  the  North  was  ^^^o»p«'>» 

Greenland : 

the  distant  Isle  of  Greenland,  also  partly  colonized  from 
Norway,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century^  Its  apostle 
was  an  Icelander,  Leif,  who  entered  on  his  work  in  999 : 
and  in  1055  the  community  of  Christians  had  been  fully 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  a  bishop.^ 

At    the   same  time    Christianity  was  carried    to  \h^  ^^J^  Orkney* 

^  Shetland,  ana 

Orkney,   Shetland,    and  the   Faroe   Islands,  which   were '^*""«' -'•*«»<'»• 


B  This  step  was  facilitated  by 
vinnins  over  (some  say,  with  the 
help  of  a  bribe)  the  chief-priest 
Thorgeir,  who  was  also  supervisor 
of  the  legislative  acts :  Schrockh, 
XXI.  389. 

*  Some  revolting  customs,  e.ff. 
the  exposing  of  infants,  lixigered 
for  a  while,  notwithstanding  the 
attempt  of  Olaf,  king  of  Norway 
(1019^1033),  to  suppress  them: 
TorfiBus,  Bitt,  Noroeg,,  lib.  ii.  c.  2 ; 
Neander,  v.  419. 

7  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
was  Bemhard,  an  Englishman, 
sent  into  Iceland  by  Olaf  the  Holy. 
In  1056  the  first  diocesan  bishop, 
Isleif,  was  placed  at  Skaalholt 
(Adam  of  Bremen,  D«  SUu  Danue, 
c.  228).  He  was  consecrated  by 
Adelbert  of  Hamburg-Bremen. 
Another  see  was  founded  in  1105 
at  Holum.  WUtsch,  Kirchl.  Geogr, 
II.  96,  n.  8. 


B  This  was  bishop  Albert,  sent 
by  Adelbert  of  Hamburg-Bremen. 
MUnter,  i.  555  sq. :  cf.  me  bull  of 
Victor  II.  (1055)  confirming  the 
privileges  of  the  archbishop  of 
Hamburg,  in  Lappenberg,  Ham- 
burg, Urkund,,  i.  77,  and  Adam  of 
Bremen,  De  SUu  Dcmite,  c.  244. 
The  last  elimpse  of  this  ancient 
Church  01  Greenland  is  seen  in 
1408.    Religion  seems  to  have  ex- 

fired  soon  uter  with  the  swarm  of 
celandic  and  Norwegian  settlers, 
who  gave  place  to  the  present 
Esquimaux.  In  1733,  the  Moravians 
made  a  fredi  attempt  to  introduce 
the  Gospel  into  Greenland. — ^There 
is  an  interesting  tradition  (Miinter, 
I.  561)  of  a  Saxon  or  Irish  mis- 
sionary, who  is  said  to  have  crossed 
from  Greenland  into  North-Ame- 
rica, in  1059,  and  there  to  have 
died  a  martyr. 
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MORAVIAN  peopled  mamly  by  Norwegians.*     In  the  former  cases 

1-the  saccess  of  Olaf  Tryggfvason   was  due  m  no  small 

measure  to  the  force  of  arms;'  and  even  in  the  Faroe 
Islands,  where  at  first  he  was  able  to  proceed  more  calmly, 
through  the  medium  of  an  earnest  native,  Sigmund,"  not 
a  few  of  his  efforts  were  coercive.  But  the  work  was  after* 
wards  resumed,  in  a  better  spirit,  by  succeeding  kings 
of  Norway.* 


AMONG  THE  SLAVIC  OR  SLAVONIAN  RACES. 

Propoffationtif  This  large  and  important  family  of  men,^  extending 
af^>^'X^  eastward  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Don,  and  southward  firom 
the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  (with  a  few  exceptions**  in 
Croatia  and  Carinthia,)  had  continued,  till  the  present 
period,  strangers  to  the  Gospel.  The  exertions  made  by 
Amo,  the  archbishop  of  Sabsburg  (800),  were  repeated  in 
the  time  of  Louis-le-D^bonnaire,  by  Urolf,  the  archbishop 
of  Lorch'  (Laureacum). 

It  was  through  this  channel  that  the  earliest  missions 

were  established  in  Moravia.    But  the  nation  was  still 

o>»rer*io»i  0/  generally    addicted    to    the   pagan  worship,    when    two 

jioratta.       Jeamed  and  experienced  brothers,  monks  of  the  Greek 

conununion,    entered  on  the  same  arena.     These  were 


^  Worsaae,  Danea  and  AbriM* 
piana,  Sec.  pp.  220,  221. 

'  SeeTonssuB,  ()reade$^  HavniflB, 
1697:  Munter,  i.  648. 

^  Torfeeus,  De  rebus  ge$tia  F^erey- 
emium,  Havn.  1695;  Neander,  y. 
421. 

*  On  the  eonTersion  of  the 
Northmen  who  settled  in  Chrittian 
countries,  see  below,  {  2,  '  Limit- 
ation of  the  Church*. 

^  The  origin  and  antiquities  of 
^Hese  races  have  been  thoroughly 


investigated  by  Sha&rik,  ^awiiche 
AUerthumeTt  llieipzig,  1843. 

'  See  above,  p.  27. 

7  Also  called  tnebishop  of  Passau, 
the  two  sees  having  been  united 
since  the  year  699  (Wiltsch,  i. 
876) ;  but  the  primate  of  Laure- 
acum disappears  for  a  century, 
and  then,  after  a  long  struggle 
with  the  archbishops  of  Salzburg, 
dies  out  entirely  {Ibid,  379) :  ($. 
Oieseler,  ix.  452,  n.  1. 
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CyriP  (Constantine)    and  Methodius/    who  had  already  moraviak 

been  successful  in  a  different  field  of  labour.    They  arrived L 

in  Moravia,  861  or  862,  and  by  the  use  of  the  native 
tongue  in  public  worship,  and  the  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures,"  were  enabled  very  soon  to  gather  in  a  harvest 
of   conversions.     But  the  jealousy  which  had  been  r^jeaiotuu8 
awakened  at  this  time    between  the  Greek  and  Latin  or^^and 
Churches,  added  to  a  host  of  diplomatic  reasons  on  the  ^umSSZ. 
part  of  the  Moravian  princes,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
leaders  of  the  mission  to  secure  an  understanding  with 
the  western  pontiff,  who  was  anxious  on  his  part  to  cul* 
tivate  their  friendship.    Cyril  and  Methodius  went  to  Borne 
in  867 ;  and  the  former,  either  dying  on  the  journey,  or 
(as  others  say)  retiring  to  a  convent,  his  companion  was 
now  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  consecrated  metropolitan  of 
Pannonia  and  Moravia."    He  inmiediately  resinned  his  laboun «/ 

MethodiuA, 


^  Cyril,  in  848,  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  Michael  to  instruct  the 
Chazari  (also  a  SlaTonian  tribe), 
who  bordered  on  the  Greek  pos- 
sessions in  the  Crimea.  (Asseman, 
Kalendar,  Univena  Eecletitti  ui.  13 
sq.  ed.  Rom.  1756.)  Some  of  the 
natives  embraced  Christianity,  but 
others  wore  perverted  by  the  Jews 
and  Moslems.    See  below,  p.  134. 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  Metho- 
dius here  mentioned  is  the  same 
person  who  was  instrumental  in 
the  conversion  of  fiulgaria.  See 
below,  p.  134:  and  cf.  Schrockh, 
zxi.  409  sq.  There  is,  however, 
great  diversity  in  the  accounts  of 
these  two  eminent  missionaries. 
The  most  critical  are  the  work  of 
Asseman,  quoted  in  the  previous 
note,  and  two  publications  of  Do- 
browsky,  CyriUund  Methodius  der 
Slaven  Apottel,  Prag,  1823,  and 
Mahr,  Legendewm  CyrxU%md  Method,, 
Pra^,  1826:  cf.  also  the  Russian 
version  in  Nestor's  Annalet,  ed. 
Schloser,  c.  x.;  tom.  iii.  pp.  149  sq. 

1*  Whether  Cyril  actually  in- 
rented  the  Slavonic   writing,    or 


remodelled  some  existing  alphabet, 
has  been  disputed ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the 
people :  Neander,  v.  434,  435.  The 
following  is  the  account  given  of 
their  missionary  labours ;  *  Ccepe- 
runt  itaque  ad  id  quod  venerant 
peragendum  studiose  insistere,  et 

Sarvulos  eorum  literas  edocere,  of- 
cia  ecdesiastica  instruere,  et  ad 
correptionem  diversorum  errorum, 
quos  in  populo  illo  repererant, 
&lcem  eloqmonmi  suorum  indu- 
cere\  Vit,  Conetantini,  {  7 :  in 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Mart.  tom.  ii. 
pp.  19  sq. 

^1  This  statement  is  derived  from 
the  title  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
John  Vm.  to  Methodius  (879),  in 
Boczek,  Codex  Diplomaticua  et  Epit- 
tolaris  Moravue  (Olomuc.  1836),  i. 
39 :  cf.  an  earlier  letter  of  the  same 
pontifif  (circ.  874)  to  Louis-the- 
Germanic.  Ibid.  i.  34.  It  appears 
also  from  a  rescript  'ad  Saioni- 
tanos  clericos'  (Mansi,  xvii.  129), 
that  Methodius  had  certain  '  epis- 
copi  regionarii'  under  him. 
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MORAVIAN  labours  (868)  in  this  new  capacity.     Soon  after,  the  political 

^  disturbance,  which  commenced  with  the  year  870,  impelled 

him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Moravia, 
where  the  German  spirit  was  supreme,  and  where  a  mission 
had  been  planted  Arom  the  see  of  Salzburg.^  As  Metho- 
dius was  devoted  all  his  life-time  to  the  creed  and  ritual  of 
the  Greeks,  and  constantly  made  use  of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guage, he  excited  the  displeasure'  of  his  German  fellow- 
workers,  who,  as  soon  as  they  found  their  influence  on 
the  wane,  did  not  hesitate  to  brand  him  as  a  traitor  to 
the  faith.  In  879  he  responded  to  a  summons  of  the 
pope,'  whom  he  convinced  (880)  of  his  orthodoxy,^  as  well 
as  of  the  propriety  of  using  the  vernacular  language^  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  Church;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  reinstated  in  his  sphere  of  duty,  and  invested 
^^J!^^'  ^^  ^^^  larger  powers.  But  meanwhile  a  serious  misun- 
derstanding had  grown  up  between  him  and  the  Moravian 


derstandmg 
vith  the 
German 
party. 


^  See  the  anonymous  account  of 
a  priest  of  Salzburg  (quoted  in 
p.  27,  n.  7).  As  late  as  866,  the 
archbishop  of  Salzburg  consecrated 
several  churches  in  this  district. 

*  Ibid.  ..  *usquedum  quidam 
Qrsecus  Methodius  nomine,  noviter 
inventis  Shivinis  literis,  linguam 
Latinam  doctrinamque  Bomanamt 
at(|ue  literas  auctorabiles  Latinas 
philosophice  euperducens,  yilescere 
fecit  cuncto  populo  ex  parte  missas 
et  e-vangelia,  ecclesiasticumque  of- 
ficium  illorum,  qui  hoc  Ijatine  ce- 
lebraverunt.  Quod  ille  [i.e.  Rich- 
bald,  the  head  of  the  Salzburg 
mission]  ferre  non  valens,  scdem 
repetivit  Juyayiensem*. 

'  Aboy e,  p.  1 2 1  ,n.  1 1 ,  andin Mansi, 
xyii.  133.  The  drift  of  the  summons 
was,  *ut  yeraciter  cognoscamus 
doctrinam  tuam' :  cf.  £pist.  ad  Zu- 
ventapu  de  Moravna  (}  Morawa,  in 
Pannonia),  in  Boczek,  ubi  tup,  i.  40. 

*  '  Nos  autem  ilium  in  omnibus 
ecclesiasticis  doctrinis  ct  utilitati- 
bus  orthodoxum  et  proficuum  esse 


reperientes,    yobis  iterum  ad  re- 

fendam  commissam  sibi  ecclesiam 
>ei  remisimus*,  etc.  Ep.  ad  Spheth" 
topuicum  eamitem :  Mansi,  xyii.  181 . 
Neander  <v.  438)  infers  that  the 
Qreek  mode  of  stating  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  also 
conceded  by  this  pope. 

*  'Literas  denique  Sclayonicas 
a  Constantino  quondam  philosopho 
repertas,  quibus  Deo  laudes  debite 
resonent,  jure  laudamus,  et  in 
eadem  lingua  Christi  Domini  nostri 
pneconia  et  opera  ut  enarrentur, 

jubemus rfec  same  fidei^  yel 

doctrine  aliquid  obstat,  siye  missas 
in  eadem  Sclayonica  lingua  canere, 
siye  sacrum  Eyan^elium,  yel  lec- 
tiones  diyinas  noyi  et  yeteris  Tes- 
tamenti  bene  translatas  et  inter- 
pretatas  legere,  aut  alia  horarum 
officia  omnia  psallere'.  Ibid.  The 
injunction,  therefore,  was,  that  in 
all  the  Moravian  Churches  the 
Gospel  should  be  first  read  in  Latin 
and  then  in  Slavonic  (*8icut  in 
quibusdam  ecclcsiis  fieri  videtur*). 
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king,  Swatopluk,  who  succeeded  Wratislav,  his  uncle  (870  Bohemian 

—894).     Other  influential  persons"  in  like  manner  threw '— 

their  strength  into  the  German  faction,  and  Methodius, 
while  proceeding  with  his  missionary  work  in  the  same 
earnest  spirit  as  before,  was  under  the  necessity  of  vin- 
dicating himself  a  second  time  from  the  calumnies  of  his 
opponents.  He  set  out  for  Eome  in  881 ;  but  as  there  is 
no  certain  trace^  of  him  after  this  date,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  he  did  not  survive  the  journey.  His  Slavonic  co- 
adjutors are  said  to  have  been  subsequently  banished 
from  Moravia;"  and  although  a  strong  reaction  was  pro- 
duced by  the  ensuing  reign  of  Moimar,  who  was  able  to 
dissociate  the  Moravian  church  entirely  from  the  inter- 
meddling of  the  German,"  all  his  projects  were  defeated 
in  908,  when  the  armies  of  adjacent  countries,  more  DntrvtH<m  q; 
especially  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  trampled  on  his  Z^ISZt 
crown.  For  nearly  thirty  years  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
in  Moravia  was  retarded  by  these  struggles;  and  when 
Moravian  Christians  reappear  on  the  page  of  history, 
they  are  subject  to  the  bishops  of  Bohemia.  Afterwards 
a  see  was  established  at  Olmlltz.^" 

The    first    seeds    of   religion    had  been   scattered  iuTv^ovM/m 
Bohemia  by  the  same  active  hand."  Its  duke,  Borziwoi,  was 


Bohemia, 


*  e,g.  The  bishop  of  Neitra, 
WichiJng  (a  German),  whom  the 
papal  rescript,  above  quoted,  n.  6, 
nad  subordmated  to  Methodius : 
see  the  letter  of  the  same  pope 
(881),  Boczek,  ubi  sup,  i,  44 :  Asse- 
man,  Kalend,  Uhiver$.  Eeel,,  iix, 
159  sd 

^^See    Dobrowsky,     CyriU  und 
Methodius f  pp.  115  sq. 
8  Ibid, 

•  On  the  jealousy  excited  by 
these  controversies,  see  the  re- 
monstrance of  Theotmar,  archbp. 
of  Salzburg,  and  of  Hatto,  archbp. 
of  Mavence,  addressed  to  pope 
John  IX.  (900— 901) :  Mansi,  xviii. 
203,  205.      They  view  the  inde- 


pendence of  the  Moravians  as  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  bishop 
of  Passau,  and  of  the  GermanChurch 
at  large,  from  whom,  as  it  is  al- 
leged, the  conversion  of  Moravia 
had  proceeded. 

'«  See  Wiltsch,  i.  361,  363.  Some 
place  the  foundation  of  this  see  at 
the  year  1062. 

"  The  foUowing  entry  in  the 
Fuldenaes  AnntUes,  a.d.  845,  wiU 
take  us  back  somewhat  further : 
'Hludowicus  14  ex  ducibus  Boe- 
manorum  cum  hominibus  suis 
Christianam  religionem  desideran- 
tes  suscepit,  et  in  octavis  l*heo- 
phaniae  baptizari  jussit.'  Pertz, 
1.  364. 
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BOHEMIAN  converted  by  Methodius^  (circ.  871),  while  on  a  visit  to 

CHUHCH 

L.  the  court  of  the  Moravian  king,  Swatopluk,  who  was  at 

that  time  his  feudal  lord.  On  his  return  to  his  own 
dominions,  he  took  with  him  a  Moravian  priest,  by  whom 
his  wife,  Ludmilla,'  afterwards  conspicuous  in  devotion,  was 
admitted  to  the  Christian  fold.  But  heathenism,'  in  spite 
of  her  untiring  efforts  and  the  piety  of  Wratislav  her 
son,  maintained  its  rule  in  almost  evexy  district  of 
Bohemia;  and  the  struggle  was  prolonged  into  the  reign 
of  her  grandson  Wenzeslav^  (928^936)9  who  seems  to  have 
inherited  her  faith  and  saintliness  of  life.  He  was  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  his  pagan  brother,  Boleslav 
the  Cruel,  and  for  many  years  the  little  band  of  Christians 
had  to  brave  a  most  bitter  persecution.  In  950,  Boleslav 
was  conquered  by  the  armies  of  the  German  empire, 
under  Otho  I.;  which  paved  a  way  to  the  establishment 
and  wider  propagation  of  the  truth.  Still  more  was 
effected  by  the  sterner  policy  of  Boleslav  the  Pious  (967 
—999);  in  whose  reign  also  a  more  definite  organization 
was  imparted  to  the  whole  of  the  Bohemian  Church  by 
founding  the  bishopric  of  Prague.^  It  was  fiUed  in  983 
by  a  learned  German,  Adelbert  (or  Wogteich).  Noted 
for  the  warmth  of  his  missionary  zeal,*  he  laboured,  with 


Adelbertf 

atrhbUhop 
cyT  l*rague  : 


*  This  point  is  not  quite  estab- 
lished, but  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  it  is  considerable.  Dobrowsky, 
Cyrill  und  Method,  p.  106 :  MdJir, 
Legende^  p.  114:  of.  Neander,*T. 
442,  note. 

'  See  one  Life  of  lAidmiilaf  ad- 
dressed to  bishop  Adelbert  of 
Prague,  about  985,  in  Acta  Sane- 
torum^  Sept.  torn.  v.  354,  and  a 
second  in  Dobner's  contribution  to 
the  Abhandlungen  der  bohmieeh, 
GeselUchaft  der  Wuieiuehaften,  for 
1786,  pp.  417  sq.  But  neither  of 
these  Legends  is  of  much  historical 
value. 

'  At  the  head  of  this  party  wu 
Dragomir  or  Drahomira,  Tme  of 


Wratislav,  who  is  charged  with 
the  assassination  of  Ludmilla. 

«  See  the  Life  of  Wetuetlav 
(Wenceslaus),  as  above,  note  2; 
torn.  VII.  825. 

a  WUtsch,  I.  361,  363,  n.  22:  but 
the  rescript  attributed  to  John  xiti., 
confirming  the  foundation  of  the 
bishopric  is  spurious.  JaSe,  Ae- 
peeta   Pontif   p.  947.     The   first 

£  relate  was  Diethmar,  a  monk  of 
[agdeburg :  see  Coemas  Pragensis, 
who  wrote  a  Boh^ian  Chnmiek 
about  1100 :  tom.  i.  pp.  1993  sq.  in 
Mencken.  Script.  Rer.  Oermanie, 

6  He  finally  died  a  martyr  in 
997,  while  seeking  to  convert  the 
Prussians,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  aid  of  Boleslav^  to  drive  out  the  surviving  elements    polish 
of  paganism,  by  circulating   a  more   stringent  code  of '■ 


disciplinary  injunctions.'    The  imprudent  haste  and  harsh- 

ness  of  his  measures,   added  to  the  national  dislike  of 

evety  thing   Germanic,    soon  compelled   him   to    resign 

his  post,  when  he  retreated  to  a  convent.    In  994,  he 

was  ordered  to  resume  his  duties  by  the  voice  of  the 

Roman  synod,*  and  reluctantly  obeying  the  injunction  he 

returned  into  Bohemia;    but  the  jealous  spirit  he  had 

stirred  in  the  Slavonian  populace  ere  long  ejected  }3\mhisexpuisi<m. 

afresh.    His  policy  however  was  triumphantly  established 

in  the  time  of  Severus*  a  later  primate  (1038—1067);  for 

although  the  Slavo-Latin  ritual,^*^  as  imported  from  Moravia, 

was  still  cherished  here  and  there,  it  gradually  retired  Tnumphofth^ 

before  the  influence  of  the  Boman  or  Germanic  '  uses.' 

As  the  Grospel  had  passed  over  from  Moravia  to  Bo- 
hemia, so  the  latter  was  the  instrument  of  God  for  planting 
it  amonc"  the  kindred  tribes  of  Poland.    Their  dominion  The  Gotpei 

°  in  Poland, 


Dantzig.  See  a  Life  of  Adelbert 
in  Pertz,  vi.  574.  He  btad  also  la- 
boured in  a  misaion  to  the  Hunga* 
rians,  see  below,  p.  138.  Tlie  efforts 
of  Adelbert  in  behalf  of  the  fero- 
cious Prussians  were  repeated  by 
Bruno,  the  conrt-chaplain  of  Otho 
in :  but  he  too  perished  in  1008, 
together  with  eighteen  of  his  com- 
panions. Act,  Sand,  Ord.  Benedict, 
vni.  79  sq. 

^  Among  other  things  he  com- 
bated polygamy,  clerical  concu* 
binage,  arbitrary  divorces,  the 
traffic  in  Christian  slaves  which 
was  largely  carried  on  by  Jews,  &c. 
See  the  Life  of  Adelbert^  as  above : 
and  cf.  Schrockh,  xxi.  440,  441. 

^  See  both  the  Lives  of  him,  in 
Pertz,  IV.  589,  602. 

9  Schrockh,  xxi.  442  sq. 

'<>  One  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned  in  the  rescript  which  relates 
to  the  founding  of  the  see  of 
Pra^e  is  to  the  effect  that  Divine 
service  shall  in  future  be  per- 
formed *non  ncundwn    ritua  out 


eectam  Bulgaria  gentis,  vel  Ruzi^ 
aut  Selavonica  lingtue^  sed  magis 
se^uens  instituta  et  decreta  apos- 
tolica,'  &c.  Boczek,  Codex  Dtplo- 
maticua  Morav,  i.  86.  But  spurious 
though  this  rescript  is,  a  multitude 
of  better  proofs  assure  us  that  the 
question  here  suggested  was  a 
source  of  much  dispute.  See  the 
account  of  a  struggle  between  the 
Latin  and  Slavonic  services  at  the 
convent  of  Sasawa,  in  Mencken. 
Script,  Ber,  German,  iii.  1782  sq. 
After  a  vehement  letter  of  Gre- 

§ory  VII.  (1080)  to  Wratblav, 
uke  of  Bohemia,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  Slavonic  ritual  (Mansi, 
XX.  296),  the  monks  who  adhered 
to  the  use  of  it  were  (in  1097)  ex- 
pelled, and  their  service-books  de- 
stroyed (Menken.  1788).  In  some 
.parts  of  Bohemia,  the  Temacular 
ritual  was  revived,  or  kept  its 
groimd;  and  one  convent  in  the 
suburbs  of  Prague  retains  it  at  this 
day.    Gieseler,  ii.  458,  n.  17. 
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POLISH     at  this  period  was  extendin&c  northward  to  the  Netze,  and 

CIIUKCII  1  o  t 

'-  embraced  all  the  modem  province  of  Silesia.     In  966,  the 


ooerewe 


Polish  duke/  Mjesko  or  Miecislav,  who  had  married  a 
Bohemian  princess  (Dambrowka),  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith;  and  many  of  the  courtiers  following  his 
example  were  baptized  on  the  same  occasion.  But  his 
violent  suppression  of  the  pagan  worship  (067),  as  in  cases 
we  have  seen  already,  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  ob- 
Adoptumof  stinate  resistance*  on  the  part  of  the  uninstructed.  In 
the  following  reigns,  when  Poland  for  a  time  was  no 
more  a  feudatory  of  the  Grerman  empire,  this  obnoxious 
policy  continued ;  and  the  slightest  violation  of  the  canons 
of  the  Church  was  punished  by  the  civil  power.'  A  fresh 
impulse  was  communicated  to  the  progress  of  religion  by 
the  reign*  of  Casimir  I.  (1034—1058),  who  was  previously 
an  inmate  either  of  the  Benedictine  house  at  Clugny,  or 
of  a  German  convent  at  Braunweiler.  By  him  all  the 
ritual  of  the  Church,  that  had  hitherto  retained  a  portion 
of  the  impress  it  derived  from  the  Christians  of  Moravia 
and  Bohemia,^  was  brought  into  more  general  agree^ 
ment  with  the  liturgies  and  customs  of  the  West.* 

»  See    Thietmar    (or    Ditmar),  i.  395—397:    cf.   SchrSckh,    xxi. 

Chrcnieon^  lib.  it.  c.  35 :  in  Pcrtz,  497   ra.    A  council  was  held  in 

y.  783,  and  the  Polish  historian,  Poland    (1000)    by    the    emperor 

Martinus  Qallus  (who  wrote  about  Otho  ni.    Mansi,  xix.  267. 

1130),  lib.  1.  c.  5,  ed.  Bandtkie,  '  e.g,   Quicunque  post    septua- 

1824 :  cf.  Schrockh,  xxi.  491  sq.,  gesimam  camem  manducasse  in* 

where  the  traces  of  a  somewhat  venitur,  abscisis  dentibus  graviter 

older  Christianity  have  been  col-  punitur.    Lex  namque  diyina  in 

lected.  his  regionibus  noviter  exorta  poteM" 

'  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  tote  tali,  melius  quam  jejunio  ab 

Gospel  had  made  little  progress  episcopis    instituto,     carroboraiur, 

in  980  :   Schrdckh,  xxi.  496.    Pot  Ijiietmar,  Chron,  lib.  yiii.  c.  2. 

some  time  there  was  but  one  Polish  *  The  strange  circimistances  con* 

bishopric,  that  of  Posen,  founded  nected  with  ms  elevation  are  re- 

(it  is  said)  by  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  lated  in  Martinus  Gallu8,CAronu;ofB« 

in  970,  and  subordinated  to  the  as  above;  and  Cromer,  de  RtituM 

metropolitan  of  Maffdeburg.  When  PoUmontm^    lib.    iv.,    p.    60,    ed. 

Poland,  in  the  following  century,  Colon. 

became  an  independent  kingdom,  *  See    Priese,    Kirchengeaehichta 

the  archbishopric  of  Ghnesen  took  de9  K&nigreichM  Poland^  i.  61  sq., 

the  lead  of  other  sees  (including  Breslau,  1786. 

Colberg,  Cracov,  and  Wratislav  or  *  As  early  as  1012,  the  king  of 

Breslau)  were  founded.     Wiltsch,  Poland,  Bolcslay,  betrays  a  strong 
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In  addition  to  the  tribes  already  folded  in  the  Christian   wendish 
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Church,  were  others  abo  of  Slavonic  blood,  most  commonly 


entitled  Wends,     They  had  settled  in  the  districts  border-  attempts  to 
ing  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Saale,  and  were  already  gS^^Z!^ 
vassals  of  the  German  empire.     Like  the  Northern  Saxons  ^  '*^*"*'*- 
of  the  former  period,  they  were  men  of  a  fierce  and  in- 
domitable spirit,    who  regarded  the  persuasions  of    the 
missionary  as  designed  to  perpetuate  their  bondage.     This 
political  repugnance  to  his  visits  was  increased  by  his  im- 
perfect knowledge   of  the  Slavic  dialects^;    and  as  their 
nationality  was  more  and  more  endangered  by  the  heavy 
yoke*  of  their  oppressors,  they  were  constantly  attempting 
to  regain  their  independence,  and  extinguish  the  few  glim- 
merings of  truth  that  had  been  forced  into  their  minds. 
Accordingly,  the  progress  of  religion  in  those  districts  had 
been  slow  and  superficial ;  but  the  death  of  their  conqueror, 
Henry  I.,  in  036,  was  followed  by  a  difierent  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  a  somewhat  larger  measure  of  success.    Desirous 
of  promoting  their  conversion,    Otho   I.    founded    many 
bishoprics*  among  the  Wends,  and  placed  them  under  the 
direction  of  a  better  class  of  men,— of  missionaries  who  had  Fnmdatum 
been  distinguished  by  their  skill  in  other  fields  of  labour,  bitkopria. 
In  946  a  prelate   of  this  kind  was  sent  to  Havelberg; 

leaning  to  the  Church  of  Rome  conquirendis*. 

(Thietmar,  Chronic,  lib.  vi.  c.  66),  ■  Wiltsch,    i.    394,     395.      The 

and  many  of  his  successors  carried  bishopric    of   Cizi   (Zeiz)  was  in 

this    feeling   of   deference    much  1029  transfered  to  Naumburg ;  that 

further.  of    Aldinburg     (Oldenburg)    was 

*  See  a  striking  exemplification  transferred  toLubcck  in  1163,  and 

of  this    in  Thietmar's   Chronicon^  was  from  the  first  a  suftagan  of 

lib.  II.  c.  23.  (Pertz,  t.  765).  the    archbishopric    of   Hambiirg- 

'  *  Quibus  mens  pronior  est  ad  Bremen,    and  not,  like  the  rest, 

pensiones    vectigalium    quam    ad  of  Magdeburg.    It  seems  to  have 

conversionem  gentilium,'  was  the  been  afterwards  divided,  and  two 

ccnsiire  passed    upon    the     Qer-  other  bishoprics  established,  for  a 

man  conquerors  by  the  then  king  time,  at  Ratzeburg  and  Mecklen- 

of  Denmark.  Ncander,Y.  446,  note.  ^ura.     See  the  Chrontcon  Slavorum 

The  same  is  the  complaint  of  the  by  Helmold,  a  missionary  at  Bosoy, 

Chronicler  Helmold  (hb.  i.  c.  21).  about  1150,  in  Leibnitz's  Scripioru 

*  Semper  proniores  sunt  tributisaug-  Bnmtv.  ii.  537  sq. 
mentandis,  quam  animabus  Domino 
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>yENDisH   another  to  Aldenburg,  in  348 ;  a  third  to  Brandenburg,  in 

'—  949.    Those    of  Meissen   (Misna),  CizI,    and  Merseburg 

followed  in  968,  and  in  that,  or  in  the  previous  year,  the 
organization  of  the  Wendish  Church  was  finished  by  erect- 
ing the  metropolitical  see  of  Magdeburg,  according  to  a 
plan  propounded  by  the  council  of  Bavenna^  (967.)  The 
first  primate,  Adelbert,  had  been  educated  in  the  monastery 
of  Treves,  and  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  several  years 
before  to  plant  a  fruitless  mission  in  a  distant  tribe  of 
Slaves*.  His  present  work  was  also  thwarted  by  a  general 
insurrection  of  the  heathen  Wends,  assisted  by  unstable 
soldiers  of  the  cross.  Impatient  of  the  German  rule,  or 
maddened  by  some  special  grievances  occurring  at  the  time, 
they  ravaged^  all  the  neighbouring  districts,  more  especially 
the  seats  of  missionary  enterprise ;  and  though  the  leader  of 
the  movement,  Mistewoi,  a  Christian,  afterwards  deplored 
his  furious  onslaught,  it  was  long  ere  the  wounds  he  had 
inflicted  on  the  Church  were  altogether  healed. 

A  salutary  change  is  dated  from  the  reign  of  his  holy 
grandson,  Gottschalk,  who  is  famous  in  the  German  annals 
as  the  founder  of  the  Wendish  empire  (1047.)  He  was 
trained  in  a  Christian  school  at  Luneburg,  and  the  military 
ardour  he  had  shown  at  an  earlier  period  was  eventually  di- 
rected to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel/  Aided  by  an  ample 


The  Zealand 
martyrdom 
of  khhg 
GotUchalk. 


*  ManBi,  xviii,  501—503 ;  cf. 
Schrbckh,  xxi .  482  sq.  One  object  of 
the  emperor  in  urging  the  foun- 
dation of  this  new  archbishopric 
appears  to  have  been  a  wish  to 
abridge  the  inordinate  power  of 
the  see  of  Mayence.  The  pall  was 
sent  to  the  new  German  pnmate  in 
968.    Mansi,  xix.  5. 

^  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  Slavonic  tribe  in  question  was 
that  of  the  Ruuians ;  but  Neander 
(v.  447,  452)  argues  that  the 
Slavonians  in  the  isle  of  Rugen 
were  intended  by  the  chroniclers. 

^  See  Helmol^  w  above,  lib.  i. 


c.  14.  sq.  Giesebrccht's  Wenditche 
Geachichien  (from  780  to  1182),  i. 
257;  Berlin,  1843.  When  Mistewoi 
professed  himself  a  Christian,  after 
his  repentance,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  scene  of  his  im- 
piety, and  died  at  Bardevik.  Hel- 
mold,  ibid.  c.  16. 

^  He  is  even  said  to  have  preached, 
or  expounded,  the  Gospel  to  his 
subjects  :  '  Sane  magn«  devotionis 
vir  dicitur  tanto  reUgionis  Divinm 
exarsisse  studio,  ut  sermonem  ex- 
hortationis  ad  populum  frequenter 
in  ecclesiaipse  fecerit,  ea  scilicet^ 
quse  ab  episcopia  vel  presbyteria 
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staff  of  clerics,  whom  he  drew  more  especially  firom  the 

archbishopric  of  Bremen^,  he  proceeded  with  miwavering 

seal  in  the  convenion  of  his  people.     Yet  so  strongly  were 

they  wedded  to  their  heathen  creed,  that  after  labouring 

among  them  twenty  years  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  Christian 

ferronr  (1066),  dying^,  with  a  number  of  his  chief  assistants, 

in  the  midst  of  revolting  tortures.    From  this  period  the  -Be^'^pa^  9f 

reaction  in  behalf  of  paganism  went  on  rapidly  increasing, 

until  few',  if  any,  traces  of  the  mission  had  been  left. 

Meanwhile,  another  family  of  Slaves,  united  by  a  line  STSSSm^ 
of  Scandinavian"  princes,  were  engrafted  on  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  Russians  had  now  gradually  expanded  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  on  one  side  to  the  Baltic,  on 
the  other  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  Their  predatoiy  and  com- 
mercial habits  brought  them  pointedly  before  the  notice  of 
the  emperors  and  prelates  of  the  East,  and  efforts  seem  to 
have  been  made  as  early  as  866  to  evangelize*  the  warlike 
tribes  that  bordered  on  the  Greek  dominions.    It  is  proba* 


mystice  dicebantor,  cupiensSlayiciB 
TerbiB  reddere  planiora'.  Helmold, 
ibid.  c.  20. 

*  Bremen,  as  the  point  of  de- 
paxtare  fot  the  northern  missions, 
seems  to  haye  been  a  rallying-place 
for  all  kinds  of  unfortunate  ecclesi- 
astics :  *Confluebant  ergo  in  curiam 
ejus  [t.«.  of  Adelbert,  or  Albrecht, 
the  archlMshopJ  midti  sacerdotes 
et  rellgiosi,  plenque  etiam  episcopi, 
qui  sraibus  suis  exturbati  mensie 
ejus  erant  partioipes,  quorum  sar- 
cma  ipse  alleyiari  cnpiens  trantmini 
«M  m  bUiiydimem  ientiwn,*  Ilnd» 
c.  22 :  c£  Adam  of  Bremen,  Hitt, 
Seel.  c.  142. 

^  The  place  of  his  death  was 
Lentsen.  The  last  victim  was 
the  aged  bishop  of  Mecklenburg, 
who,  after  he  had  been  dragged 
through  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Wencush  kingdom,  was  sacrificed 
to  the  war-god,  Radegost,  whose 
temple  stood  at  Bethre.  Hebnold, 
ibid. 


^  Religion  seems  to  have  been 
kept  alive  in  some  measure  amonff 
the  Sorbi  (between  the  Elbe  ana 
the  Saale),  through  the  sealous 
efforts  of  Benno,  bishop  of  Meissen 
(1066—1106).  See  a  Life  of  him 
in  Mencken.  Script,  Rer,  Oerman, 
II.,  1867  sq.  But  in  other  districts 
what  is  stated  by  the  Chroniclers 
will  too  generally  apply:  *Slavi 
serritutis  jugum  annata  manu  sub- 
moTerunt,  tantaque  animi  obsti- 
nantialibertatemdefenderenisisunt, 
ut  prius  maluerint  mori  quam 
ehristianiU^  tiiulwn  renuncref  aut 
tributa  solvere  Saxonum  prindpi- 
bus'.    Heh^old.  ibid,  c.  2o. 

>  Of.  Milman's  note  on  (>ibb<m, 
T.  304.  Ruric,  the  &ther  of  this 
dynasty,  became  the  king  of  Russia 
in  862. 

*  Photius,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople {^Epiat.  II.  p.  58,  ed, 
Montague:  cf.  Pagi,  m  Baronii 
AnruU^,  a.d.  861),  in  writing 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  Ro- 
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ble  that  sundry  germs  of  Christianity*  were  carried  home 
abeady  by  invaders,  who  at  this  and  later  times  had  prowled 
upon  the  Bosphorus ;  and  in  945  we  see  distincter  traces  of 
the  progress  of  the  Grospel,  more  especially  in  Kiev*.  But 
the  baptism'  of  the  princess  Olga,  who  is  reverenced  as 
the  ^  Helena'  of  Russian  Christianity,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  brighter  period  in  the  triumphs  of  the  faith 
(circ.  955).  Her  son,  indeed,  Sviatoslav  I.  (955—972)  resisted 
all  her  gentle  efforts  to  embrace  him  in  the  Christian  fold ; 
but  the  suggestions  she  instilled  into  the  heart  of  Vladimir, 
her  grandson,  led  the  way,  after  many  painful  struggles*, 
to  his  public  recognition  of  the  Gospel  (circ.  980).  On  his 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  the 
Church  of  Bussia  was  more  intimately  boimd  to  the  orthodox 


man  see  (866)  exults  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Russians,  by  the 
agency  of  Eastern  missionaries:  but 
his  statement  is  extravagant  and 
overcoloured.  See  Mouraviov's //««/. 
of  the  Church  of  Ru$$ia,  p.  8,  traas- 
lated  by  Blaclunore,  Ox/.  1842.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
archimandrite  Macarius,  BuL  of 
Christianity  in  Russia  before  St. 
Vladimir  (St.  Petersb.  1846)  to 
establish  a  tradition  of  the  middle 
ages  that  St.  Andrew  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Russia. 

^  In  a  catalogue  of  sees  subject 
to  Constantinople,  there  is  mention 
of  a  metropolitan  of  Russia  as  early 
as  891  (Mouraviev,  as  above,  p. 
9):  yet  many  of  these  earlier  ac< 
counts  are  not  trustworthy  through- 
out. The  great  authority  is  Nestor, 
a  monk  of  Kiev,  who  wrote  in  the 
eleventh  century.  His  Chronicle 
has  been  edited  in  part,  with  a 
valuable  commentary,  by  Schlozer 
Gottingen,  1802—1809. 

'  In  a  treaty  between  king  Igor 
and  the  Byzantine  court  (945), 
there  is  an  allusion  to  Russian 
(  Varagian)  converts  and  to  a  church 
dedicated  in  honour  of  the  prophet 


Elias,  at  Kiev,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  empire.  Nestor,  AnnaL  iv., 
96  sq.  ed.  Schlozer.  Kiev  became 
an  episcopal  see  in  988.  Wiltsch, 
I.  429. 

'  This  took  place  at  Constanti- 
nople, whither  she  repaired  in 
order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
^e  truth.  The  emperor  Constan- 
tine  Porphyrogenitus  was  her 
god-father.  Nestor,  v.  58  sq. 
There  is  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  she  made  an  application  to  the 
German  emperor,  Otho  I.,  in  959 
or  960,  requesting  him  to  lend 
assistance  in  promoting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  faith :  see  above  p.  128, 
n.  5 ;  and  cf.  Schrockh,  xxi.  515 
—617. 

*  At  first  he  was  like  his  father, 
ardently  devoted  to  the  pagan  wor- 
ship :  he  was  solicited  in  succession 
bj  Muhammedan  and  Jewish  mis- 
sionaries from  Bulgaria  and  ad- 
jacent parts  (Mouraviev,  pp.  10, 
11) ;  and  then,  after  oscillating  (it 
is  said)  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  rites,  determined  to  accept 
the  former.  See  a  fragment,  De 
Conversione  jRttfaorum,  published 
by    Banduri,     in     the    Imperium 
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communions  of  the  East" ;  and  missionaries  from  Constanti-  buloabiah 

nople  ardently  engaged  in  softening  and  evangelizing  the '— 

remoter  districts  of  the  kingdom.  Aided  by  the  royal 
bounty,  they  erected  schools  and  churches  in  the  leading 
towns,  and  making  use  of  the  Slavonic  Bible  and  other 
Service-books,  which  were  translated  to  their  hands  by 
Cyril  and  Methodius",  they  obtained  a  ready  entrance  to 
the  native  population,  and  the  Church  as  an  effect  of  their 
judicious  zeal  expanded  freely  on  all  sides.  In  the  time'  of 
Leontius,  metropolitan  of  Kiev,  the  formation  of  a  niunber 
of  episcopal  sees^  presented  a  substantial  basis  for  the 
future  conquests  of  the  truth ;  and  under  two  inmiediate 
successors  of  Vladimir  (1019—1077),  their  empire  had  been 
christianized  completely.  But  the  fierce  irruption  of  the 
Mongols  (1223),  resulting  as  it  did  in  their  occupation  of 
the  country  till  1462,  was  fatal  to  the  health  and  progress 
of  the  Russian  state ;  although  the  unity  of  purpose  now 
imparted  to  it  by  religion  enabled  it  to  wrestle  with  the 
infidels,  and  finsdly  to  drive  them  out 

Another  tribe,  in  part  at  least  if  not  entirely,  of  Slavonic  tu  chmpa 
origin*  was  now  united  to  the  Eastern  Church.     It  was  the  Buigariant. 


Orientalet  ii.  62  sq.  and  Nean- 
der's  note  t.  453.  He  was  finally 
baptized  at  Cherson  (on  the  Dnie- 
per), where  a  bishopric  was  al- 
ready planted,  and  on  his  return 
to  Kiev  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
monuments  of  heathenism,  par- 
ticularly the  images  of  Peroun,  the 
god  of  thunder. 

^  This  was  still  further  shewn 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  canon- 
law,  as  well  as  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  service-books,  &c.  Mou- 
raviey,  pp.  17f  367.  Greeks,  in  like 
manner,  were  employed  in  con- 
structing the  first  Russian  churches, 
(Ibid.  16),  and  introducing  the 
choral  music  of  Constantinople, 
(Ibid.  p.  22). 


'  See  above  p.  121 ;  MouraTieT, 
p.  8. 

^  Ibid.  p.  16.  The  next  king^ 
Taroslar,  added  greatly  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  schools  and  churches, 
and  even  translated  many  books  of 
devotion,  p.  20.  He  was  also  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Russian  con- 
vents, which  adopted  the  Rule  of 
the  Studium  monastery  at  Con- 
stantinople.   Ibid,  p.  24. 

^  e.ff,  of  Novogorod,  of  Rostov, 
Chernigov,  Vladimir,  and  Belgorod. 
During  the  oppression  of  the 
Mongols,  which  lasted  two  hun- 
dred years,  the  metropolitical  chair 
was  transferred  to  Vladimir,  and 
finally  in  1320  to  Moscow. 

•  Gibbon,  v.  290,  291,  ed.  MO- 
man:  Schrockh»  xxi.  399. 
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BULOABiAN  tribe  of  the  Bulearians,  who  were  driven  by  the  onward 

march  of  population  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  Danube, 

where  thej  founded  a  considerable  state  in  Dardania, 
Macedonia,  and  Epirus.  While  a  party  of  their  ruder 
kinsmen  on  the  Volga  were  embracing  the  Koran\  a  wish 
had  been  inspired  into  the  others  for  instruction  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  In  811  many  hordes  of  the  Bul- 
garians, after  vanquishing  Nicephorus  I.,  pursued  their 
devastations  to  the  city  of  Adrianople,  and  among  the  other 
captives  carried  off  its  bishop  and  a  multitude  of  Chris- 
tians. In  this  way  it  is  likely  that  the  seeds  of  truth'  were  i 
scattered  in  Bulgaria.  Somewhat  later,  Constantino,  a  ' 
captive  monk,  endeavoured  to  mature  them,  and  his  hands 
were  strengthened  by  a  princess  of  the  country,  who  was 
educated  as  a  Christian  at  Constantinople,  whither  she  had 
been  transported  in  the  wars.  By  her  suggestions,  and  a 
spirit-stirring  picture  of  the  day  of  judgment,  furnished  to 
her  by  a  Grecian  monk  and  s^rtist — Bogoris",  her  brother, 
the  Bulgarian  king,  (in  868  or  864)  was  drawn  to  listen  to 
her  creed ;  and  as  the  agency  by  which  he  had  been  won 
proceeded  from  the  Eastern  Church,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, Photius,  entered  on  the  task  of  training  him 
more  fully  in  the  rudiments  of  truth,  and  of  planting  it 
among  his  subjects^.  But  he  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  ground  on  which  he  stood:  and 
either  from  a  wish  to  obviate  the  lack  of  an  efficient 
QM^TdTd*.     clergy,   and  the  jangling  and  uncertainty  produced  by 

^SarSi.          ^  '^^    Caliph,    Muktedir,   sent  Keander,  t.,  433,  424.     It  seems 

missionaries  among  them  in  921,  doubtftil  whether  the  present  artist, 

at  the  request  of  their  own  chief-  whose   name   is  Methodius,   was 

tain  to  complete  their  training  in  identical  with  the  missionary   of 

the  s^tem  of  Muhammed:  ci.  a  that  name,  whom  we  hare  seen 

Russian  work  quoted  by  Oieseler,  aboTe,  p.  121.  Bogoris  after  his  bap- 

II.  486,  n.  2.  tism  was  called  Michael,  the  Greek 

'  See  the  continuation  of  Theo-  emperor  Michael  IIL  standing  as 

phanes,  in  the  ScripUirm  ByxanUm,  his  god-father,  by  proxy, 

ed.  Venet.  p.  100.  «  I^hotii   ^nH.   x. ;   ed.    Lond. 

*  Ihid.    fib.  XT.,  c.  13—16 :  cf.  1661.                                                           i 
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rival  miarioi^,  or  from  a  lower  and  political  dislike  to  buloabum 

be  involved  in  more  intimate  relations  with  the  court  of 

Byzantinm,  he  soon  afterwards  betook  himself  for  counsel 
to  the  Christians  of  the  West  In  866  or  867  an  embassy  . 
was  sent  to  Batbbon,  invoking  the  assistance  of  Louis  11.,* 
and  either  then,  or  a  short  time  earlier,  envoys  were  directed 
to  the  pope.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  two  Italian 
bishops'  set  out  for  Bulgaria,  bearing  with  them  a  long 
series  of  directions  and  decisions  from  tiie  pen  of  Nicholas  I. 
As  we  shall  see  at  large  hereafter,  tiiis  new  act  of  inter- 
vention in  the  bounds  of  a  diocese  already  occupied  by 
others,  added  fiiel  to  the  flames  of  jealousy  and  envy,  whidi 
had  long  been  growing  up  between  the  ponti£b  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Church.  As  at  an  earlier  period,  they 
were  not  slow  in  exchanging  ftdminations" ;  during  which 
the  capricious  autiior  of  the  storm  went  over  to  the  side 


'  It  seems,  from  the  letter  of 
Nicholas  I.  (below,  n.  7),  that 
missionaries  of  different  nations 
were  labouring  in  Bulgaria,  and 
propoimding  different  doctrines,  so 
that  the  people  hardly  knew  whom 
to  beUere:  'multi  ex  diversis 
lods  Christiani  adrenerint,  oui 
pront  voluntas  eomm  ezistit  multa 
et  Taria  loquuntur,  id  est,  Qreci, 
Armeni,  et  ex  ceteris  lods'. 

*  Afmalet  Fuldma,  a.  d.  866 
(Perts,  I.  379) :  Legati  Bulganim 
Badesponam  ad  regem  Tenerunt, 
dicentes  regem  illorum  cum  populo 
non  modico  ad  Christum  esse  con- 
Tersum,  simulque  petentes,  ut  rex 
idoneoe  pnedicatores  ChristianiB 
religionis  ad  eos  mittere  non  differ- 
ret'.  The  emperor  appointed  a 
bishop  together  with  a  staff  of 
priests  and  deacons,  who  might 
undertake  the  mission,  but  on 
arriving  at  Rome  they  foimd  that 
the  pope  had  already  sent  auxiliaries 
enough  for  the  occasion.  Ibid,  a.d. 
867:  ef.  Le  Quien,  Orient  Ckrit- 
iiamup  I.,  99,  sq. 


^  Vit,  Nieolai,  in  Yignol.  Lib, 
Pontif.  III.,  210,  211.  In  867 
other  missionaries,  priests,  and 
bishops,  were  despatcuied  to  Bul- 
piia,  {Ibid,  pp.  212,  213),  <ut,  quia 
ipsum  Formosum  [the  archbishop 
designate  of  Justiniana  Prima 
in  Bulgaria]  plebem  dimittere  sibi 
creditam  non  oportebat  episcopum, 
ex  his  presbyteris  ad  archiepisco- 
patum  eligatur,  et  sedi  oonse- 
crandus  apostolicse  mittatur*.  Hie 
copious  answer  of  Nicolas  to  the 
questions  of  the  Bulgarian  envoys 
wiU  be  found  in  Mansi,  xt. 
401  sq.  Among  other  passages 
of  this  memorable  document  there 
is  an  emphatic  condemnation  of 
compulsory  conversions,  such  as 
Bogoris  appears  to  have  attempted : 
c.  41. 

^  See  the  encyclical  epistle  of 
Photius  to  the  Oriental  patriarchs* 
in  his  Epitt,  ed.  Lond.  1661,  pp. 
47,  sq.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  his  vehement  language: 
Kal  yap  3ij,  Kal  diro  rmp  Tf]«  'IroXfat 
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of  Photius  and  immediately*  compelled  tlie  Roman  mission 
to  withdraw.  The  Church  of  Bulgaria  was  now  organized 
afresh,  according  to  the  Eastern  model,  and  continued  for 
a  while  dependent  on  the  see  of  Constantinople^. 

The  Chazars,  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Crimea, 
on  the  borders  of  the  eastern  empire,  followed  the  example 
of  Bulgaria ;  though  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  had  to 
struggle  with  a  host  of  proselyting  Jews,  as  well  as  with 
the  propagandists  of  Islamism".  About  850,  some  inquiring 
members  of  this  tribe  implored  the  emperor  (Michael  III.) 
to  send  a  well-instructed  missionary  among  them ;  and  tlie 
agent  chosen  for  that  work  was  Constantine  (or  Cyril), 


f}/i<f«  dpowttpotTfiKiP,  dfipfirmv  iy^ 
KXtifidrtttf  yifiovira,  aTiva  icaxa  tov 
ohcktov  avrmif  iirioKowov  ol  t^v 
'IraX/av  oifcourrcv  /iird  iroXX^c 
KaTaxplatn  Kal  opKtDV  fivpiuif  iit- 
irifi\JfavTOf  fiii  traptiup  aitroin  o^mt 
olicrpms  oKXvfiivovtf  nai  inr4  ▼qXt- 
KaVTiit  fiapilav  irit^ofiiifow  Tvpav~ 
vtdo9^  Kal  TO^  UpariKoin  irdfiovv 
v^pi^ofiivoWf  Kal  nrdvTfn  dtvfiovv 
iKKXti^rtai  difaTptwofilvov9,  p.  59. 
The  emperon  of  the  East  supported 
Photius,  and  when  their  letters 
were  forwarded  by  Bogoris  to  Home, 
the  pope  in  his  turn  (867)  issued 
an  encyclical  epistle  to  Hincmar 
archbisnop  of  Rheims  and  the 
other  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
France,  denouncing  the  dreek 
Church  on  various  grounds,  (see 
below  on  the  '  Schism  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches'), 
and  especially  the  envy  of  the 
Byzantine  patriarch  because  the 
king  of  Bulgaria  had  sought  'a 
Bcde  B.  Petri  institutores  et  doc- 
trinam*.    Mansi,  xv.  355. 

1  <  Magna  sub  velocitate'  is  the 
language  of  Hadrian  II.  (869), 
when  he  laboured  to  re-establish 
his  jurisdiction  In  Bulgaria.  Yignol. 
Ub,  PonCi/,  III.  253 :  but  the  Ko- 
man  missionaries  were  immediately 
expelled.  A  fragment  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  pope  to  Ignatius, 


patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  the 
consecration  of  the  Greek  arch> 
bishop  of  Bulgaria  is  preserved  in 
Mansi,  XVI.  414,  and  in  xvii.  62, 
67,  68,  129,  131,  136  sq.,  are  let- 
ters from  John  y III.,  in  which  he 
laboured  to  convict  the  Eastern 
emperors  and  prelates  of  a  breach 
of  duty  in  withdrawing  the  Bul- 
garians from  the  papal  empire.  In 
the  first  of  this  series  of  remon- 
strances he  warns  king  Michael 
(Bogoris)  of  the  errors  of  the 
Greeks,  and  adds :  *  Mihi  credite, 
non  gloriam  ex  vobis,  vel  honorem, 
aut  censum  expcctantes,  non  patriae 
regimen  et  rcipublicse  moderamen 
adipisci  cupimus;  sed  dioccoseos 
curam  et  dispositionem  resumere 
volumus*. 

'  Le  Quien,  Orient  Chriaiianm^ 
I.  104. 

'  See  the  Life  of  CoTutantine 
(Cyril)  above  referred  to,  p.  121  : 
*  Cazarorum  legati  vcnerunt,  oran- 
tcs  et  supplicantes,  ut  dignaretur 
[addressing  the  emperor  Michael, 
circ.  850]  mittere  ad  illos  aUquem 
eruditum  virum,  qui  eos  fidem 
catholicam  veraciter  edoceret,  ad- 
jicientcs  inter  caetera,  quoniam 
nunc  Judsi  ad  fidcm  suam,  modo 
Saracen!  ad  suam,  nos  convertere  e 
contraria  moliuntur.'   §  1. 
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afterwards  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  in  buildinc:  up  the     other 
Churches  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia*.    Many  of  the  natives,  churches. 
touched  by  his  glowing  sermons,  were  converted  to  the     ' 
truth^,  and  permanently  associated  with  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople.    Still  as  late  as  021,  their  leading  chieftain 
was  a  Jew,  and  others  were  addicted  to  the  system  of 
Muhammed^. 

The  Chrobatians  or  Croats,  who  had  emigrated  in 
the  seventh  century  from  Poland  to  the  region'  bounded  ^q^  ^^ 
by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Saave,  were  christianized  in 
part,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period.  It  is  said" 
that  a  Roman  mission  was  dispatched  among  them,  at  the 
wish  of  their  chieftain,  Porga,  which  resulted  in  their 
subsequent  connexion  with  the  pontifis  of  the  West. 

Here  also  may  be  noted  the  conversion  of  some  kindred  ^^'^S^, 
tribes  who  were  impelled  into  the  interior  of  Hellas*.  They 
were  gradually  brought  under  the  Byzantine  yoke,  and, 
aft^r  the  Bulgarians  had  embraced  the  offers  of  the  Gospel, 
they  attended  to  the  exhortations  of  the  missionaries  sent 
among  them  by  the  emperor  Basil  (circ.  870). 

The  evangelizing  of  the  larger  tribe  of  Servians,  who  ^*«  ^^i^l 
inhabited  the  numerous  mountain-ridges  stretching  from  Serviam. 
the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  not  equally 
felicitous  and  lasting.     Through  their  nominal  dependence 


*  Above  pp.  121—124. 

'  They  were*  in  part,  separated 
from  the  Adriatic  by  tiie  narrow 
kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  peopled 
chiefly  by  the  Slaves,  and  sub- 
ject at  the  opening  of  this  period 
to  the  Boman  patriarch :  Wiltsch. 
1.  399. 

•  Ibid,  §  6. 

^  The  chief  authority  for  this 
statement  is  a  Muhammedan  am- 
bassador, who  travelled  in  these 
regions,  921,  and  reported  that 
he  found  as  many  Moslems  aa 
Christiaas,  besides  Jews  and  idol- 
aters.     See    Friibn,    in  the   M6' 


moires  de  VAcodhnie  de  St,  PeterS' 
bourg  (1822),  tome  viii.  589  sq. ; 
and  Gieseler,  ii.  486,  n.  3. 

«  DolUnger,  C.  H.  ii.  22,  23. 
Croatia  was  included  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical province  of  Dioclea,  and 
though  subject  for  a  time,  at  the 
dose  of  tiie  ninth  century,  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  it  was  after- 
wards (1067)  embraced  anew  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope.  Wiltsch. 
I.  399,  400. 

'  Fallmerayer,  Geschichte  der 
Halbiruei  Morta  wdhrend  des  Mii' 
UlaUers,  i.,  230  sq.  In  like  man- 
ner  nearly  all   the  Mainots,    the 
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on  Byzantium^,  many  of  them  were  already  gathered  to 
the  Christiaii  Church,  but  when  they  were  enabled  to 
regain  their  freedom  in  827^  they  seem  to  have  refused 
allegiance'  to  the  creed  of  their  former  masters.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  victorious  arms  of  Basil  (circ  870) 
made  a  way  to  the  re^admission  of  a  band  of  Christian 
teachers  furnished  from  Constantinople,  Through  their 
efforts,  aided  by  vernacular  translations',  a  considerable 
change  was  speedily  produced;  and  early  in  the  tenth 
century  we  read^  that  an  important  staff  of  native  clergy 
were  ordained  for  the  Servian  Church  by  the  Slavonic 
bishop  of  Nona  (in  Dalmatia).  From  their  geographical 
position  on  the  border^land  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Empire,  the  inhabitants  of  Servia  could  retain 
|i  kind  of  spiritual*  as  well  as  civil  independence;  but 
their  leanings  on  the  whole  were  to  the  Church  of  Con* 
stantinople. 


AMONQ  THE  HUNQARIANS. 


The  one  serious  obstacle  remaining  to  the  spread  and 
perpetuity  of  truth  in  every  part  of  Eastern  Europe  were 
the  setdements  of  the  Hungarians  (Magyars).    Descended 


descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  had  retreated  to  the  rocky 
fastnesses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
mount  TaT^etos,  embraced  the 
Gospel  at  this  period.  Ihid,  i.,  187. 
Constantino  Porphyrogen.  Dt  Ad" 
minitirat,  Imptr,  \  50  (ed.  Bekker, 
p.  224)  speaks  of  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  had  cluns  to  the 
pagan  worshw  of  the  Greeks. 

*  Ranke,  Bitt,  of  Servia,  Lond. 
1847,  pp.  3,  4. 

*  Dollinger,  ti.,  23. 

*  Ranke,  p.  4.  *  Ihid, 

>  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
granted  them  the  privilege  of  al- 
wa3rs  electing  their  archbishop  (of 


TJschize)  from  their  own  national 
clergy.  Ibid,  p.  10.  At  other  times 
they  seem  to  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  was  continually  repeating 
its  claims  to  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  Blyrian  dioceses  (see  e,g,  a 
letter  of  John  YIII.  to  the  bishop- 
elect  of  Nona  (879),  urgins  him  not 
to  receive  consecration  mm  any 
but  the  pope  himself,  Mansi,  xyii. 
224).  Gregory  VII.  was  the  first 
who  saluted  the  Grand  Shupane  of 
Servia  by  the  title  of  'king* ;  but 
the  attempts  to  win  him  over  to  the 
Latin  Church  were  always  made  in 
vain :  Ranke,  p.  8. 
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from  a  Tatar  or  a  FinniBh  tribe,*  they  fell  upon  the      huk. 
province  of  Pannonia  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century    chuhcu. 
(circ.  885),  and,  after  breathing  for  a  while  among  their  j„,.oo^<^<^ 
permanent  possessions,  hurried  onward  like  a  stream  of  fire,  '^'w"^*- 
to  desolate  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  terrify  the  nations 
westward  of  the  Bhine.'    The  triumphs*  of  the  German 
princes,  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great  (034,  055), 
eventuaUy  deUvered  Christendom,  and  shut  the  Magyars 
within  their  present  boundaries  upon  the  Danube.    There 
they  mingled  with  the  early  settlers  (the  Avars"),  and  others 
whom  they  carried  off  as  captives  from  the  neighbouring 
Slavonic  tribes." 

At  this  propitious  moment  a  few  seeds  of  Christianity  Firgtteedto/ 
were  mtroduced  among  them  by  the  baptism  of  two-Stuvary. 
^Turkish'  (or  Hungarian)  chiefs  at  Constantinople  (948)« 
One  of  these,  however,  Bulosudes,  speedily  relapsed  into 
his  former  superstitions:  and  the  other,  Gylas,  though 
asmsted  by  a  prelate^'  who  accompanied  him  on  his  return, 
was  not  able  to  produce  any  powerful  impression.  The 
espousing  of  his  daughter^'  unto  Geisa,  the  Hungarian 


*  Gibbon,  v.  294  Bq.;  ed.  MilmaTi. 
The  best  modem  hutory  of  them 
isMail&th's  GetekichU  derMagyaren^ 
Wien,  1828.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  religious  system  of  the 
heathen  Magyars  was  borrowed 
from  the  Persians.  Itwasdualistic, 
and  the  eyil  principle  was  named 
Armanyos  (=:Ahriman).  Dolling. 
II.  33. 

7  Ibid.  p.  300.  <  Oh  I  save  and 
deUver  ns  from  the  arrows  of  the 
Hungarians',  was  the  cry  of  the 
persecuted  Christians,  who  were 
massacred  by  thousands. 

8  Gibbon,  ibid,  pp.  302,  303. 

'  A  mission  had  been  organized 
for  them  by  Charlemagne,  who  had 
nominally  ruled  the  whole  of  mo- 
dem Hungary,  (see  above,  p.  27) : 
but  as  we  gather  from  a  rescript  of 
Boni&ce  Yll.  (974),  dividing  Pan- 
nonia between  the  archbiBhops  of 


Salzburg  and  Lorch  (Laureaciun), 
tiie  province  of  the  latter  had  becoi 
heauienized  afresh  (*  ex  viciniorum 
frequenti  populatione  barbarorum 
deserta  et  in  solitudinem  redacta'); 
Boczek,  Codex  Diphm,  Morav.,  i. 
93. 

^  This  appears  from  a  report  af- 
terwards sent  to  the  ^pe  in  974 
respecting  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  in  Hungary.  Mansi,  xix. 
49  sq.,  and  as  above,  n.  9.  From 
the  same  source  we  learn  that 
many  of  these  captives  were  al- 
ready Christians,  which  facilitated 
the  conversion  of  their  masters. 

11  Cedrenus,  Hist,  Compend,  in  the 
Seriptorea  ByzarU,,  ed.  Paris.  636 : 
cf.  Mail&th,  as  above,  i.  23  sq. 

"  A  Constantinopolitan  monk, 
named  Hierotheos.    Ibid. 

"  See  the  somewhat  conflicting 
evidence   in  Schrockh,   xxi.  630. 
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duke  (072—997),  was  more  conducive  to  the  propagation 
of  the  faith.  But  her  husband,  though  eventually  baptized, 
was  still  wavering  in  his  convictions,  when  the  German 
influence,  now  established  by  the  victory  of  Otho  (955), 
was  employed  in  the  conversion  of  the  humbled  Magyars. 
As  early  as  970  missions  had  been  organized  by  prelates 
on  the  German  border,  none  of  whom  were  more  assiduous 
in  the  work  than  Filigrin  of  Passau/  It  is  not,  however, 
till  the  reign  of  Stephen  (Waik),  the  first  '  king*  of  Hun- 
gary (997—1038),  that  the  evangelizing  of  his  subjects  can 
be  shewn  to  be  complete.  Distinguished  firom  his  child- 
hood* by  the  interest  he  took  in  all  that  concerned  the 
welfare  of  religion,  he  attracted  a  large  band  of  monks 
and  clerics  from  adjoining  dioceses,'  and  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  the  borders  of  the  Christian  fold.  Beligious  houses, 
schools,  and  churches  started  up  on  every  side,^  and  Hun- 
gajy  was  now  distributed,  like  other  countries,  into  parishes 
and  sees,  and  placed  under  the  archbishopric  of  Gran^ 
(Strigonium).  More  than  once,  however,  Stephen  had 
recourse  to  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  in  advancing  the 
dominion  of  the  faith,  especially  in  1003,  when  he  had 
made  himself  supreme  in  Transylvania  and  in  one  portion 
of  Wallachia.*     The  effect  of  this  unchristian  element  in 


Thietxnar  (Ditmor),  Chronic,  ^  lib. 
yiii.,  c.  3,  (Pertz,  t.  862)  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  im- 
piety of  Geisa :  *  Hie  Deo  omnipo- 
tenti  yariisque  deorum  illusionibua 
immolans,  cum  ab  antistite  suo  ob 
hoc  accusaretuT,  divitem  sc  et  ad 
hffic  fadenda  satis  potentem  af- 
firmavit'. 

*  Seep.  137i  n.  10.  Among  other 
missionaries  whom  he  sent  was  a 
Swiss  monk  of  Einsicdeln,  who 
was  afterwards  bishop  of  Ratisbon. 
But  his  labours  were  indifferently 
received  {Life  of  Wolfgang^  in  Ma- 
biUon,  Acta  Scmct.  Ord,  Betted, , 
Saec.  y.  p.  817).  The  same  field 
attracted  Adelbert  of  Prague,  on 
his  expulsion  from  Bohemia:  see 


above,  p.  125,  and  cf.  Mail&th,  Gesch 
der  Afapyaretif  i.  31. 

*  Life  of  Stephen  (written  about 
1100  by  an  Hungarian  bishop),  in 
Schwandtner.  Scr%ptor,Rer.Hungar, 
II.  416  sq. 

*  'Audita  fama  boni  rectoris, 
multi  ex  terris  aliis  canonici  et 
monachi  ad  ipsum  quasi  ad  patrem 
confluebant*.  Life  of  (two  Polish 
monks)  Zoerard  and  Benedict,  by  a 
contemporary  bishop,  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Jul.,  torn.  i.  p.  326. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Stephen,  as 
above,  pp.  417  sq. 

.»  WUtsch.  I.  398,399. 
«  Life  of  Stephen,  ibid,;  cf.  Ne- 
andcr,  v.  460. 
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las  proceeding's  was  a  terrible  revulsion  at  his  death  m    Asiatic 
r  r  j.^  J  7  MISSIONS. 

favour  of  the  pagan  creed. 

Instead  of  cleaving  to  the  Churches  of  the  East,  hj  rumckwxk 

which  the  Gospel  was  at  first  imparted  to  them,  the  Hun-  the  Momon, 

garians,  under  Stephen  more  especially,  were  drawn  into 

the  closest  union   with  the  popes.     He  married   a  Bur- 

gundian  princess,  widow  of  duke  Henry  of  Bavaria,  and 

his  policy  was  always  to  preserve  an  amicable  bearing 

in  relation  to  the  German  empire.     By  the  interest  of 

Otho  III.,*  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  king,  that 

honour  being  formally  conferred  upon  him  in  1000*  by 

Silvester  II.     A  more  lasting  sjmibol  of  dependence  on 

the  West  is  found  in  the  general  use  of  Latin  as  the 

medium  for  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  even  as  the 

language  of  the  courts  of  justice." 


IN    CENTRAL  ASIA. 

The  missionary  zeal  we  have  remarked"  in  the  Ncs-  chn^wneeoj 

*     ^  ^  ^     ^  tM  Ncstonan 

torian  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  Christians  of  «*««>»»*• 
the  East,  continued  to  the  present  period,  when  it  gained 
its  highest  point.     Protected  by  the  favour  of  the  caliphs," 
the  disciples  of  the  Syrian  school  were  able,  after  strength- 
ening the  Churches  they  had  planted  in  their  ancient  scats, 


^  He  wa3  succeeded  by  his  son 
Emmericli  (Henry),  who  foUowed 
out  his  line  of  government  success- 
fuUy,  but  afterwards  on  two  occa- 
sions  (1046  and  1060)  a  desperate 
attempt  was  made  to  reestablish 
paganism  by  force.  See  the  Hun- 
garian Chronicle,  in  Schwantner's 
SScriptores  Rer,  Hunffor,,  i.  99  sq. 
113  sq. 

^  '  Imperatoris  autcm  gratia  et 
hortatu  generi  Heinrici,  ducis  Ba- 
wariorum,  Waic  [  =  Stephen]  in 
regno  suimet  episcopates  cathcdras 
faciens,  coronam  et  benedictioncm 


accepit'.  Thietmar  (Ditmar),  Chr., 
lib.  IV.  c.  38  (Pertz,  v.  784). 

'  Fej6r,  Codex  Diplomaticus  Hun- 
paria  (Bude,  1829),  i.  274:  cf. 
Life  of  Stephefi,  as  above,  p.  417. 
But  considerable  doubts  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
this  papal  rescript:  see  Gieseler, 
II.  463,  Schrochk,  xxi,  544  sq. 

»o  DoUinger,  ii.  35,  36. 

»'  See  above,  pp.  28,  29. 

"  This  protection  was  not,  how- 
ever, uniformly  granted:  e»ff,  iu 
849  the  Christians  of  Chalda^a  un- 
derwent a  bitter  persecution.  Lc 
Quien,  Orien$  ChrUt.  it,  1130. 
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MISSIONS.  ^  propagate  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  the  distant 

; — hordes  of  Scythia,      A  Tatar  or  a  Turkish    chieftain/ 

theOotpeim  bordering  on  China,  with  his  subjects  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  thousand,  was  converted  at  the  close  of  the 
tenth  centuiy;  and  this  would  naturally  conduce  to  the 
formation  of  ulterior  projects  in  behalf  of  the  adjacent 
tribes  of  Turkistan.*  It  seems  that  from  the  date  of  the 
conversion  here  recorded,  Christianity  maintained  a  stable 
footing  in  those  quarters  till  it  fell  beneath  the  devastating 
inroads'  of  Timur  (or  Tamerlane).  Its  chief  promoters 
were  a  series  of  the  native  khans  who  had  inherited,  for 
many  generations,  the  peculiar  name  of  *  Prester  John',^ 
or  were  at  least  distinguished  by  that  title  in  the  credulous 
accounts  of  tourists  and  crusaders/ 


*Pre$ttr 
John: 


§  2.    LIMITATION  OF  THE  CHTTRCH. 

Tkeamu-  The  dcsolating  march  of  the  Hungarians*  into  Europe 

o/m  has  been  noticed  on  a  former  page.    Yet  deeply  as  those 

ravages  were  felt,  they  did  not  permanently  curtail  the 
area  of  the  Western  Church.  A  heavier  blow  had  been 
inflicted  by  the  ruthless  hordes  of  Northmen  (principally 
Danish  and  Norwegian  vikings),  who  alighted  on  the 
fairest  field  of  Christendom  to  cover  it  with  violence  and 
death.'    In  their  unhallowed  thirst  for  gold  they  pillaged 


*  AMeman,  £»&/to<A.  OrMii<.,tom. 
ir.  444  sq:  Mosheim,  Hitt,  Tartar. 
EceUs,,  pp.  23  eq.,  ed.  Helmstad. 
1741,  He  was  baptized  by  the 
Nestorian  primate  of  Maru  in  Cho- 
raaan:  (cf.  Le  Quien,  Orieiu 
Christ,,  II.  1261  aq.) 

'  On  the  spread  of  Nestorianisxn 
in  these  regions,  see  aboye,  p.  28, 
and  cf.  Wiltsch,  i.  461. 

'  Mosheim,  Md.  pp.  27  sq. 

*  Asseman,  torn.  iii.  partii.  p. 
487 :  cf.  the  discussion  on  this  point 
in  Schrockh,  xxv.  186—194.  Some 


writers  haTe  inferred  that  the  ori- 
ginal *  Prester  John'  was  a  Neeto- 
rian  priest,  who  had  been  raised 
to  tiie  throne  of  the  Tatar  princes ; 
but  others,  it  would  seem  more 
probably,  look  upon  the  form 
*  Prester'  as  a  western  corruption 
of  some  Persian,  Turkish,  or  Mon- 
golian word. 

'  0.y.  JoinTille's  Mmnoirs  of  St, 
Loui»,  pp.  477  sq.,  in  Bohn's 
Chrmwelu  of  the  CmiatUn. 

•  p.  137. 

^  The  best  modem  account   of 
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almost  every  church  and  abbey  on  their  way,  In  Germany,    ravages 

in  France,    in  Belgium,    in    the  British  Islands ;    and,  Northmen, 

success  inflaming  their  cupidity,  they  ventured  even  to 

the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  came  into  collision 

with  the  other  spoilers  of  the  Church,  the  Moslems  and 

the  Magyars.   Their  path  was  uniformly  marked  by  ruined 

towns  and  castles,  by  the  ashes  of  the  peaceful  village 

and  the  bones  of  its  murdered  inmates:  Uterature  was 

trampled  down  and  buried,  order  and  reUgion  were  expiring 

on  all  sides ;  while  the  profaneness  and  brutality  of  which 

the  Northmen  are  convicted  baffle  or  forbid  description." 

No  where  did  the  tempest  fall  with  greater  virulence  Tiuire$ua- 
than  on  the  borders  of  the  British  Church.'  The  inroads  theBHtuh 
of  the  Scandinavian  vikings  fonn  the  darkest  passage  in 
her  annals.  Landing  year  by  year  a  multiplying  swarm 
of  pirates,  they  continued  to  enchain  and  spoil  her  from 
787^°  until  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  After  the 
disastrous  war  of  833—851,  very  many  of  them  left  their 
barks  and  settled  in  the  conquered  districts,  more  espe- 
cially the  Northern  and  the  Eastern  Counties.  It  now 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  been  destined 
to  succumb  in  turn  before  the  ruder  spirits  of  the  North, 
as  he  had  formerly  expelled  the  British  Christians.  But 
this  fear  was  gradually  abated  when  a  number  of  the  ondjrMi 
Anglo-Danes,  abandoning  the  gods  of  the  Walhalla,  were 
absorbed  into  the  Church.    Anterior  to  the  treaty"  of  878 

these  miBcreants  is  in  Palgrare's  desias  coin  clericxs  incendere,  in* 

HtMi,  of  Normandy,  i.  297  sq:  Lap-  Titates,    urb^,    oppida,    villasque 

penberg'a  Hist,  of  England  under  cremare,  agroe  deyastare,  stragea 

the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  vol.  ii.,  and  hominum  multaa    agere,    minime 

Worsaae'B  Dane$  and  Noneegiam  in  cessabant'.     Florent.  Wigom.  ad 

Bngland,  Scotland,  and  Irekmd,  Ckron,  Append,  in  Uomanent,  Brita$h, 

*  Hie  chronicles  of  the  period  p.  640,  c. 
giye  intensity  of  meaning  to  the        ^°  Saxon  Ckron,  ad  an.    A  simple 

cry    of   the   persecuted    Church:  picture  of  the  barbarities  committed 

*  A   furore   Normannorum   libera  by  the  Danes  has  been  preserved 

nos*.    SeePalgraye,  i.  460.  in  the  after- portions  of  this  Chr oni- 


9  ....  *  per  Angliam    et  drca     de. 
illam  peryagantes  monasteria  cum         '*  Alfred  and  Guthrum'a  Peace,  in 
monacnis  et  sanctimonialibus,  ec-     Thorpe,  Anglo-Saxon  Law$,  i.  152 
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RAVAGES    between  the  English,  under  JElfred,  and  the  Northmen, 

OP  THK  *j  f  I  J 

NORTHMEN.  undoF  Guthrum  (Gorm),  the  latter  had  been  well-afFected 
to  the  Gospel ;  and  his  baptism  made  a  way  to  the 
evangelizing  of  his  subjects  in  East-Anglia,  where  he 
governed  till  his  death,  891.  As  early  as  940/  the  religion 
of  the  vanquished  was  extensively  adopted  by  the  Danish 
settlers  in  Northumbria.  Accordingly  in  the  time  of  the 
Scandinavian  dynasty,  beginning  with  Cnut  the  Great" 
(1016—1035),  the  colonists,  who  now  might  be  distinguished 
from  the  lawless  viking  that  was  prowling  on  the  seas,  were 
generally  converted  to  the  faith,  and  blended  with  the 
English  population.  Similar  results  ensued  in  Scotland,^ 
where,  at  least  among  the  Highlands,  the  majority  of 
settlers  were  Norwegian,  and  united  to  the  crown  of  Nor- 
way :  while  their  brethren,  who  had  won  important  colonies 
in  Ireland,  were  not  slow  in  copying  their  example.^ 

After  paralysing  all  the  vigour  of  the  sons  of  Charle- 
magne by  their  desultory  inroads,  many  bands  of  Northmen 
settled  down  in  France  (circ.  870),  and  gradually  submitted 
to  the  Gospel.^  In  876  and  following  years,  their  mighty 
chieftain,  SoUo,  wasted  all  the  north  and  nudland  pro« 


Thfdrettalh- 
linhment  in 
Normandy: 


sq:  cf.  WoTsaae,  pp.  132,  133.  The 
same  writer  has  called  attention  to 
^he  fact  that  Crowland,  so  feroci- 
ously invaded  by  theVikings  in  867, 
already  numbered  Danes  among  its 
inmates:  p.  130. 

>  Worsaae,  p.  133.  Among  other 
evidence  arc  coins  of  the  Danish- 
Norwegian  kings  which  had  been 
minted  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  inscribed  with  Christian  le- 
gends, in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies. At  this  period  Odo,  whose 
father  was  a  Dane  and  fought 
against  the  English  under  Alfred, 
occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury: 
and  a  number  of  the  other  clerics 
were  of  Scandinavian  blood.  Ibid, 
134,  135. 

'  On  his  seal  in  extirpating  hea- 
thenism and  in  restoring  the  ex- 


ternal fabric  of  religion,  see  Lap- 
penberg,  ii.  203  sq.  Among  other 
proofs  of  a  better  state  of  thin^ 
was  the  institution  of  a  festival  m 
honour  of  archbishop  .£lfheah 
(Elfeg),  who  had  been  deliberately 
murdered  after  the  general  mas- 
sacre at  Canterbury  (1011).  StLXon 
Chron,f  ad  an.  1012. 

'  See  above,  p.  120.  lona  was 
again  a  missionary  center  for  the 
christianizing  of  the  southern  is- 
lands, and  the  Gospel  was  at  times 
conveyed  from  it  to  Norway  and 
Ireland.    Worsaae,  pp.  275,  276. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  333  sq.  Norwegian 
kings  reigned  in  Dublin,  Water- 
ford,  and  Limerick,  for  three  cen- 
turies,   p.  316. 

A  Palgrave,  i.  503,  504. 
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vinces,  but,  after  a  most  bloody  contest,  was  bought  off  ^^perse- 

'  '  •'  '  ^^  CUTION8   IN 

by  the  surrender  of  the  Frankish  state  of  Neustna  (911),  spain. 
and  married  to  a  Christian  princess.  On  his  baptism,^  in 
912,  the  Gospel  was  successively  difiused  in  every  quarter 
of  the  dukedom.  Missions'  had  been  formed  already  under 
Herv^,  primate  of  the  Gauls,  and  Guide,  archbishop  of 
Eoucn ;  yet,  until  the  final  victory  of  Hollo,  many  converts  ^^^^ 
had  been  ill-instructed  in  the  faith,  and  not  unfrequently 
retained  their  pagan  habits  and  ideas.* 

The  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  S^cSSSa^ 
was  now  less  hopeful  than  in  Britain,  Germany,  or  France ;  ^S^u^tlT"' 
for  though  at  first  the  Moslems'  did  not  practise  anything  ^^^'^^ 
like  systematic  persecution,'^  they  resisted  all  the  missionary 
efforts  of  the  Christians,  and  by  proselyting  in  their  turn 
extended  the  dominion  of  the  caliph."  Nothing  daunted 
by  the  checks  they  had  received  from  Charles  Martel, 
they  sometimes  overleapt  the  Pyremean  barrier;  and  in 
Spain,  {he  mountain-districts,  where  the  Church  had  taken 
refuge,  or  at  least  in  which  alone  she  dwelt  secure  and 
independent,  were  contracted  more  and  more  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  crescent.  She  was  still  more  fearAilly 
afilicted  in  the  gloomy  period  (850—960),  when  the  Moslems, 
irritated  in  some  cases  by  the  vehemence  with  which  their 
system  was  denounced,  adopted  a  more  hostile  policy,  and 
panted  for  the  blood  of  their  opponents.    At  this  juncture 

^  Ibid,  690.  mulacris    immolantes     idolothyta 

^  See  the  Pastoral   of  archbp.  comedermt*. 

Herv6,  in  the  Concilia  Rothoma'  *  See  aboye,  p.  34. 

genait  Provin,,    Rouen.    1717.    It  ^  See  the  MemoriaU  Sanctorum  oi 

was  based  upon  instructions  given  Eulogius,  in  Schott*8  Hitpania  lU 

him    (900)    by    pope    John  IX.;  hutrata,  vol.  xv.,   as  adduced  by 

Mansi,  xviii.  189  sq.  Neander,    y.   461,  462;    and,    on 

^  In  the  document  above  cited  the  general  feeling  of  the  Moslems 

the  pope   speaks    distrustfuUy  of  to  the  Christians  at  this  period, 

men  who  and  been  *  baptized  and  see    Schrockh,     xxi.    293 — 299; 

rebaptized;     et   post   baptismum  Gieseler,  ii.  305  sq. 

gentiliter  yixerint   et  paganorum  ^*  By  intermarriages  and  other 

more  Christianos  interfecerint,  as-  means :  see  Qeddes,  Hitt,  of  the 

cerdotes    trucidaveriut,   atque   si-  Expulsion  of  the  Moriscoea,  in  his 

Miacell.  Tracts,  i.  104  sq. 
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FEBSE-    we  are  tolcL  that  multitudes^  of  Spanish  Christians  perished 

CUTI0N8  IN  ,  .  ^  •       *U       ^  1.1.'^  •    J      J     A\. 

SPAIN,  by  the  scourge  or  in  the  names,  exhibitmg,  mdeed,  the 
firmness  of  the  earliest  martyr,  but  deficient  in  his  calm 
forbearance  and  his  holy  self-possession.  A  considerable 
section  of  the  Church,  desirous  of  restraining  what  had 
grown  into  a  kind  of  passion,  drew  a  difference  between 
these  martyrdoms  and  those  of  ancient  times;  and  in  a 
council,^  held  at  Cordova  (852),  and  prompted,  some  have 
said,  by  Abderrahman  II.,  it  was  ruled  that,  for  the  future, 
Christians,  under  persecution,  should  not  rush  unbidden 
to  the  danger,  but  should  wait  until  the  summons  of  the 
magistrate  compelled  them  to  assert  their  faith.  The 
ultimate  predominance  of  these,  and  other  like  pacific  coun** 
sels,  gradually  disarmed  the  fury  of  the  Moslems;  and 
the  bleeding  Church  of  Spain  enjoyed  an  interval  of  rest, 

I  As  in  the  last  note,  and  in  the  as  unlawful :  Memoriale  Sand.,  lib. 

Indicuhti   Lummoma  of  Alyar   of  it.  c.  16 :  cf.  his  Apt^o^etieua  pro 

CardoYtLt  ptunm,  MartyrUnu  advertua  Cahimniatorei, 

'  Labbe,Tiii.76.  Eulogius,  how-  where  he  vigorously  defends  the 

ever,  afterwards  (S59)  theTictimof  conduct  of  the  most  fanatic  mar- 

his  stem  and  unflinching  hatred  of  tyrs.    He  was  foUowed  in  this  line 

TslamiBin,  has  denounced  this  synod  by  Alyar,  his  biographer. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CONSTITUTION  ANP  GOVERNMENT   OP  THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 


§1.    INTERNAL    ORGANIZATION. 

The  form  of  government  prevailing  in  the  Western,  as  ^q^jj^xa- 
distinguished  from  the  Eastern  Church,  was  threatening  to      '^^^^' 
become  an  absolute  autocracy.     This  change  is  due  entirely  f°*^ff^^ 
to  the  growth  of  the  papal  usurpations,  which  had  almost  "'^^^ 
reached  a  climax  under  Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  VII.  (1073). 
The  Romanizing  spirit  of  the  west  will  consequently  form 
a  leading  item  in  our  sketch  of  the  internal  constitution  of 
the  Christian  body  at  this  period  of  its  progress. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  should  especially  be  drawn  ^^p^g^d 
to  one  of  the  mightiest  engines  in  the  triumphs  of  the  ^*^*^^'«^' 
papacy,  a  series  of  Decretals,  known  as  the  Pseudo-Isidore^ 
which  had  been  fabricated,  in  some  measure  out  of  the 
existing  canons,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  or  the 

*  Of.  the  allusions  to  this  series  Geschichte  des  canon,  RechU  bis  ttuf 
above,  p.  63,  n.  11;  p.  43,  n.  10.  die  Zeiten  des  falsehen  Isidorus  : 
Some  of  the  documents  had  already  Werken,  i.  220  sq.  Halle,  1778.  It 
appeared  in  the  coUection  of  Dio>  is  almost  certain  that  the  Pseudo- 
nvsius  Exiguus  (circ.  526),  and  Isidore  decretals  were  first  pub- 
others  in  a  later  one  ascribed  to  lished,  as  a  body,  in  Eastern  France, 
Isidore  of  Seville:  but  the  impostor  between  the  years  829  and  846; 
[Mdhler,  Sckriften  und  Ausadtze,  i.  though  some  of  them  appear  to 
309,  makes  him  only  a  romanticist !  ]  have  been  circulated  separately  in 
who  had  assumed  the  name  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Isidore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  forgery  has  been  imputed  to  Ricidf, 
century,  fabricated  many  others,  a  Spanish  archbishop  (786 — 814) ; 
and  professed  to  carry  back  the  but  it  is  more  probably  due  to  arch- 
series  of  papal  rescripts  as  far  as  bishop  Autcar of  Mayence(826-847): 
A.D.  93.  A  large  portion  of  these  see  Gieseler,  ii.  331,  n.  12 ;  Guizot, 
were  afterwards  received  into  the  Lect,  xxvi.  The  first  person  who 
Boman  canon-law.    See  Spittler's  critically  impugned  the  genuineness 
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o»S^[^-  beginning  of  the  ninth;  and  in  the  latter  period,  after 
^^Q^-  suffering  fresh  interpolations,  were  made  current  in  the 
churches  of  the  west.  While  tending  to  exaggerate  the 
power  and  privileges  of  the  sacerdotal  order  generally, 
they  strengthened  more  and  more  the  aspirations  of  the 
papal  see,*  by  representing  it,  on  the  authority  of  ancient 
usage,  as  the  sole  and  irresponsible  directress  of  the 
theocratic  system  of  the  Church.  As  early*  as  857,  the 
Pseudo-Isidore  decretals  had  been  openly  enlisted  to  repress 
ecclesiastical  commotions,'  and  to  settle  questions  of  the 
day ;  and  subsequently  to  the  year  864,*  they  were  adduced 
in  many  of  the  papal  rescripts, — ^it  would  seem,  with  no 
shadow  of  misgiving. 

Prior  to  this  date  the  claims  to  supremacy  of  power,  so 
steadily  advanced  by  the  adherents  of  the  Boman  church, 
were  seldom  carried  out  to  their  natural  results*  Under 
Stephen  V.  (816),  Paschal  1.  (817}>  Eugenius  II.  (824), 
Valentine  (827),  Gregory  IV.*  (827),  Sergius  II.'  (844), 


of  the  collection  (as  distinguished 
iirom  its  binding  force)  was  Petct 
ComestoT  in  the  1 2th  century ;  but 
the  cheat  was  not  generally  ex- 
posed until  the  time  of  the  Kefor- 
mation,  when  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turiators,  (cent.  ii.  c.  7,  cent,  in.  c. 
7)«  pointed  out  the  almost  incredi- 
ble anachronisms  and  other  clumsy 
frauds  by  which  the  bulk  of  the 
decretals  are  distingiiishcd^  They 
haye  since  been  openly  abandoned 
by  Bellarmine,  de  Pontif,  Roman, 
Hb.  II.  c.  14 ;  Baronius,  Annal,  Eccl, 
ad  an.  865,  §  8 ;  Fleury,  Hut,  Eccl, 
torn.  xin.  Disc.  Prelim,  p.  15. 

^  e.  g,  *  Quamobrem  sancta  Ro- 
mana  Ecclesia  ejus  {i.  c.  S.  Petri] 
merito  Domini  yoce  consecrata>  eC 
sanctorum  Patrum  auctoritate  ro- 
borata,  primatum  tenet  omnium 
ecclesiarum,  ad  quam  tam  summa 
cpiscoporum  negotia  et  j  udicia  atque 
querela;,  quam  et  majores  eccle- 
siarum qusestiones,  quasi  ad  caput, 
semper  referenda  sunt.'   Yigiliitfp. 


ad  Profuturum,  c.  7  ;  cf.  Mansi,  ix. 
29. 

■  Cf.  aboye,  p.  44,  n.  8, 

'  0.  ff,  Hincttiar,  Who  afterwards 
questioned  their  binding  force,  when 
cited  by  the  popes  agad.nst  himself, 
could  hold  them  out  notwithstand- 
ing as  a  warning  to  church-robbers 
( '  raptores  et  prsedones  rerum  eccle- 
siasticaknm') :  Epist.  Synodal,  in 
Mansi,  xy.  127. 

«  Gieseler,  ii.  333,  n.  15. 

*  The  important  letter  (Mabillon, 
Vet,  Anal,  p.  298)  bearing  the 
name  of  this  pope  and  addressed  to 
bishops  eyerywhere,  is  at  the  least 
of  questionable  authority:  Jaffe, 
Re  ge8t,  Pontif,  Rom,  p.  227.  One 
clause  of  it  runs  thus :  '  Cum  nulli 
dubium  sit,  quod  non  solum  ponti- 
ficalis  causatio,  scd  omnis  sanctae 
reUgionis  relatio  ad  sedem  aposto- 
licam,  quasi  ad  caput,  debet  referri 
et  inde  normam  sumere.' 

*  An  *  anti-pope*  (John),  chosen 
'satis  imperito  et  agresti  populo/ 
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Leo  IV/  (847),  Benedict  IIP  (855),  they  had  made  no  l^j^^jH 
measurable  progress :  but  when  Nicholas  I.  (858—867)  was      '^^^^' 
seated  on  the  throne,  the  theory  of  papal  grandeur,  which  {^^pi^ 
had  long  been  floating  m  the  mind  of  western  Christendom,  j^SS^*' 
began  to  be  more  clearly  urged  and  more  consistently 
established.*    In  the  course  of  his  reign,  however,  he  ex- 
perienced more  than  one  indignant  check^^  from  the  resistance 
of  a  band  of  prelates  who  stood  forward  to  uphold  the  in- 
dependence of  provincial  churches,  and  the  ancient  honour 
of  the  crown.  The  staunchest  of  these  anti-papal  champions 
was  the  Frankish  primate  Hincmar  :^^  but  they  could  not 


was  interpolated  after  Gregory  lY., 
but  soon  afterwards  expelled, '  urbis 
principibus.'  Liber  Pontif.  ed  Yig- 
nol.  III.  39,  40.  Sergius  (844) 
appointed  a  vicar  for  all  the  trans- 
alpine provinces ;  cf.  his  Epiatle  in 
Mansi,  xiv.  806. 

7  On  the  death  of  Leo  lY.  the 
papal  chair  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  a  female  pope,  Jo- 
hanna (Johannes  AnsUcus) :  but 
as  the  story,  in  admtion  to  its 
great  improbability  on  chronologi- 
cal and  other  grounds,  is  not  found 
in  any  writer  of  the  period,  or  for 
centuries  later,  it  is  now  almost 
universally  rejected  by  the  critics. 
Prior  to  the  Reformation,  few,  if 
any,  doubted  the  existence  of  the 
popeu.  See  tbe  evidence  fairly 
stated  in  SchrSckh,  xxii.  75—110  ; 
Gieseler,  ii.  220,  n.  1.  The  story 
may  have  possibly  originated  in  the 
soft  or  dissolute  lives  of  men  like 
JohnVIII.  and  his  later  namesakes. 

B  Another '  anti-pope' Anastasius 
was  elected  on  the  death  of  Bene- 
dict III.,  but  speedily  deposed. 
Liber  Pontif.  in.  164. 

*  One  of  the  earliest  indications 
of  this  purpose  may  be  found  in  a 
rescript  (863),  where  the  primacy 
of  Hincmar  (of  Rheims)  is  con- 
firmed on  the  express  condition, 
*  si  tam  in  preesenti  quam  semper, 
in  nuUo  ab  apoHolica  tedia  prtecep^ 
iionibta   quoqitomodo   discrqfaverit.* 


Mansi,  xv.  374.  On  the  vast  in- 
fluence exercised  by  Nicholas  I.  in 
the  establishment  of  the  ultra-papal 
claims,  see  Planck,  Geaekichte  dee 
Pabathume  von  der  mitte  dee  neunten 
Jahrhunderte  an,  i.  35 — 147. 

^  e,  g,  the  account  in  ^e  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Annaka  Bertiniani 
(Pertz,  I.  463),  when  the  two 
Frankish  archbishops,  Gunthar  of 
Cologne  and  Thietgaud  of  Treves, 
protested  against  the  sentence  which 
the  pope  had  passed  in  condemna- 
tion of  themselves  and  the  synod  of 
Metz  (863).  But  as  the  Frankish 
promoters  were  abetting  the  illicit 
■umxm  of  the  king  Lothaire  II.  with 
his  mistress,  Wfudrade,  their  resis- 
tance was  deprived  of  all  moral 
force,  and  was  eventually  condu- 
cive to  the  despotism  of  Nicholas. 
For  the  peremptory  proceedings  of 
the  Roman  synod  on  this  question, 
see  Mansi,  xv.  661. 

"  He  had  deposed  the  bishop  of 
Soissons,  Rothade,  in  863,  notwith- 
standing his  appeal  to  Rome,  and 
when  tbus  prelate  in  the  following 
year  detailed  his  grievances  before 
a  Roman  synod,  the  pope  was  able 
in  the  end  to  effect  his  restoration, 
(Jan.  22,  865):  Lib. Pontif.  iii.  207; 
Mansi,  xv.  693.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  Nicholas  entrenched 
himself  behind  tiie  Pseudo-Isidore 
decretals:  *Absit  ut  cujuscumque 
[pontificis  Romani],  qui  in  fide  ca- 
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oKGAMZA-  '^^^P  ^^®^^  ground  in  opposition  to  the  centralizmg  spirit 
"^^-  of  the  age ;  particularly  when  that  spirit  had  evoked  the 
forged  decretals,  and  consigned  them  to  intrepid  pontiffs 
such  as  Nicholas  I. 

HUsuceeswrB.  ^  slight  rcactiou,  it  is  true,  occurred  under  Hadrian 
II.  (867),  when  the  zeal  of  Hincmar  stirred  him  up  afresh 
to  counteract*  the  imperious  measures  of  the  Roman  church, 
and  warn  it  of  the  tendency  to  schism  which  its  frequent 
intermeddling  in  the  business  of  the  empire  could  not  fail 
to  have  excited.  Still,  on  the  accession  of  pope  John  VIII. 
(872),  it  entered  into  closer  union*  with  the  reigning  house 
of  France,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Hincmar 
and  of  other  prelates  like  him,  it  continually  enlarged  the 


tholica  perseverayit,  vel  decretalia 
constituta  vel  de  ecclesiastica  disci- 
plinaquselibet  exposita  non  amplec- 
tamuT  opuscula,  qusc  dumtaxat  et 
antiquitus  sancta  liomana  ecclesia 
conservans  nobis  quoque  custodi- 
enda  maudavit,  ct  penes  se  in  suis  ar- 
chivis  rccondita  venenmtur...d  cere- 
tales  epistola*  Koraanonun  pontifi- 
cum  sunt  recipienda;,  etiamsi  non 
sunt  canonum  codici  compaginatse/ 
^  See  his  bold  letter  to  Hadrian 
II.  (870\  in  Hincmar.  Opp.  ii.  689. 
ed.  Sirmond.  Hadrian  had  come 
forward  to  defend  the  cause  of  the 
emperor  Louis  II.,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  place  the  adherents  of 
Charles  the  Bald  under  an  ana- 
thema :  Mansi,  xt.  839.  Another 
specimen  of  Hincmar's  indepen- 
dence is  the  letter  written  in  the 
name  of  Charles  the  Bold  to  Ha- 
drian II.  (Hincmar,  Opp,  ii.  701), 
who  had  interfered  in  behalf  of 
Hincmar's  nephew  (Hincmar,  bi- 
shop of  Laon),  after  he  was  deposed 
by  the  synod  of  Douzi(Duziacum), 
in  871:  Mansi,  xvi.  6G9  sq.  Iji 
this  case  also,  the  assumptions  of 
the  pontiff  had  been  based  on  the 
Pseudo-Isidore  decretals,  which 
led  Hincmar  (though  not  critical 
enough  to  see  their  spuriousness) 
to  draw  an  important  difference  be- 


tween merely  papal  rescripts  and 
the  laws  of  the  Christian  Church 
when  represented  in  a  Genexal 
Council:  cf.  Hincmar's  Optacul. 
LV.  Capitulorum  adv.Hincmar.Lttud.: 
Opp.  IT.  377  sq. 

*  John  VIII.,  in  876,  approved 
the  conduct  of  Hincmar  in  deposing 
his  unworthy  nephew  (Mansi,  xtii. 
226),  and  afterwards  espoused  the 
cause  of  Charles  the  Bald,  whom 
he  crowned  as  emperor,  llie  tone 
of  Charles  was  altered  by  this  step, 
and  he  permitted  the  appointment 
of  a  papal  vicar  with  the  right  of 
convokmg  synods,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  Hincmar 
{Opp,  II.  719).  The  prodigious 
powers  of  this  legate  may  be 
gathered  irom  the  following  state- 
ment :  *  ut,  quotics  utilitas  ecclesi- 
astica  dictaverit,  sive  in  evocando 
synodo,  sive  in  aliis  negotiis  exer- 
cendis  per  Gallias  et  per  Oermanias 
apostouca  vice  fruatur,  et  decreta 
sedis  apostolicfls  per  ipsum  episco- 
pis  manifesta  efficiantur :  et  rursus 
quae  gesta  tuerint  ejus  relatione,  si 
necesse  fuerit,  apostolicse  sedi  pan- 
dantur,  et  majora  negotia  ac  diffi. 
ciliora  quaeque  suggestione  ipsius  a 
sede  apostolica  disponenda  et  enu- 
cleanda  quserantur':  cf.  Gieseler, 
11.  348,  n.  31. 
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circle  of  its  power.    John  VIII.  was  succeeded  by  Marinus  org  \Niziu 
I."  (882),  Hadrian  III.  (884),  Stephen  VI.  (885),  Formosus*      ™^'-  " 
(891),  Boniface  VI.  (896),  Stephen  VI.  (896),  Romanus  (897), 
Theodore  II.  (897),  John  IX.   (898),  Benedict  IV.  (900), 
Leo  V.  (903),  Christopher  (903),  Sergius  III.  (904),  Anas- 
tasiusIII.  (911),  Lando  (913),  John  X.'  (914),  Leo  VI.  (928), 
Stephen  VIII.   (929),  John  XL  (931),  Leo  VII.  (936), 
Stephen  IX.  (939),  Marinus  II.  (942),  Agapetus  II.  (946), 
John  XIL*  (955).     They  fill  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
vilest  and  the  dreariest  passage  in  the  annals  of  the  papacy ;  ^^^J^f^ 
yet  notwithstanding  the  decisive  language  in  which  the  sins  Papacy. 
and  corruptions^  of  the  Roman  church  were  censured  here 
and  there,  it  kept  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  masses,  and 
continually  made  good  its  claim  to  a  supremacy  of  power.^ 


'  This  was  the  first  pope,  who 
before  his  elevation,  to  that  rank 
had  actually  been  made  a  bishop. 
Afutal.  Fulderu.  a.d.  882  (Pertz, 
I.  397) >  where  the  election  is  spoken 
of  as  '  contra  statuta  canonum/ 

^  The  corpse  of  Formosus  was 
exhumed  by  Stephen  VII.  and  aU 
his  official  acts  annulled.  Chron.  S. 
Benedict.;  (Pertz,  in.  204 :  cf.  i.  63, 
412).  But  although  these  proceed- 
ings were  in  turn  condemned  (898) 
by  John  IX.  (Mansi,  xviii.  221),  a 
long  and  disgraceful  contest  was 
kept  up  between  the  advocates  and 
enemies  of  Formosus. 

*  In  the  pontificate  of  John  X. 
and  those  of  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, the  Roman  church  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  band  of  unprincipled 
females.  See  Schrockh,  xxii.  242 
sq.  Dollinger,  III.  136.  When  we 
have  made  a  large  abatement  for  the 
credulity  of  the  Italian  chronicler 
Luitprand,  who  was  a  contempo- 
rary, (see  his  Aniapodosis,  inPertz, 
torn,  y . )  enough  will  be  left  to  prove 
the  horrible  degeneracy  and  the 
unblushing  license  of  tne  Koman 
Bee  at  this  period  of  its  history  :  cf. 
the  treatise  of  Ratherius,  bishop  of 
Verona,  de  Contemptu  C€mcnum  (in 
]D'Achery'8  SpicUegium,  i.  347 sq.). 


He  speaks  of  the  utter  corruption 
of  morals  as  extending  *  a  vilissimo 
utique  ecclesis  usque  ad  prastan- 
tissimum,  a  laico  usque  ad  ponUfi- 
cem  (pro  nefas  !)  summum. 

'  Iniquity  reached  a  climax  in 
this  pontiff,  who  was  raised  to  the 
papal  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Ho  was  deposed  (Dec.  4,  963)  by 
the  emperor  Otho  (Luitprand,  De 
rebita  gestia  Othonia,  in  Pertz,  v. 
342),  who  secured  the  appointment 
of  Leo  VII.  and  maintained  him  at 
the  helm  of  the  Western  church, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  both  of 
John  XII.  and  Benedict  Y. :  Mansi, 
XVIII.  471;  Luitprand,  ttbi  ntp,  c. 
20  ;  Contin,  Regin<m,  Chron.  a.d. 
964,  (Pertz,  i.  626). 

'  The  centre  of  this  party  was 
Amulph,  archbishop  of  Orleans: 
see  Neander,  vi.  33  sq.  His  freer 
spirit  was  imbibed  by  Gcrbert,  who 
in  999  was  himself  raised  to  the 
papal  chair,  and  took  the  name  of 
Dilvester  II.,  but  his  brief  reign  (of 
four  years)  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  his  projects  of  reform. 
Jbid.  and  Hock's  Gerbert  oder  papst 
Sylvester  II.  und  tein  Jahrhundertf 
ed.  Wien,  1837. 

8  The  synod  of  Rheinis  (991) 
furnished  an   almost  solitary  in* 
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At  the  close  of  a  second  troublous  period,  during  wluch 
the  see  of  Borne  was  governed,  as  before,  by  lax  and 
worthless  rulers, — Leo  VIII.  (963—965),  Benedict  V.  (964), 
John  XIII.  (965),  Benedict  VI.'  (972),  Benedict  VII.  (974), 
John  XIV.«  (983),  Boniface  VII.  (984),  John  XV.  (985), 
Gregory  V.'  (996),  Silvester  II.  (999),  John  XVII.  (1003), 
John  XVIII.  (1003),  Sergius  IV.  (1009),  Benedict  VIII.* 
(1012),  John  XIX.  (1024),  Benedict  IX.*  (1033),  Gregory 
VI.  (1045),  Clement  II.  (1046),  Damasus  II.  (1048),— 
there  had  grown  up  in  almost  every  country  a  desire  to 
promote  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  to  counteract  the 
spread  of  secularity,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of 
discord  and  corruption.  But  it  chanced  that  the  master- 
spirit of  this  healthier  movement  had  been  trained  from 
his  very  cradle  in  the  tenets  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  de- 
cretals, and  the  reader  will  accordingly  perceive,  that  all 
the  efforts  he  originated  for  the  extirpation  of  abuses, 


stance  of  contempt  for  the  papal 
jurisdiction.  Mansi,  xiz.  109  sq.; 
Bicher,  (in  Pertz,  v.  636  sq.). 

1  He  was  put  to  death  by  the 
lawless  faction,  headed  by  the  fe- 
males above  mentioned,  p.  149,  n.  6. 
Respecting  Donus  or  Domnus,  who 
is  said  to  haye  succeeded  for  a  few 
days,  see  Jaffi^,  pp.  331,  332. 

*  John  XI Y.  was  starved  to  death, 
or  executed  (984)  by  Boniface  YII. 
his  successor  (  Rerum  Ital,  Script,  ed. 
Muratori,  in.  ii.  334),  who  had 
been  consecrated  pope  as  early  as 
974,  but  soon  afterwards  ezpellcd. 
Heriman.  Chron,  a.d.  974.  (Pertz, 
y.  116). 

'  After  the  consecration  of  Ore- 
ffory  v.,  his  place  was  seized  (997) 
by  an  '  antipope'  (John  XVI.,  also 
caUed  Calaontanus  and  Philaga- 
thus),  but  the  intruder  was  in  turn 
defeated  and  barbarouslymutilated. 
Vit.  S,  Nili,  (Pertz,  iv.  616.) 

*  This  pope  was,  in  like  manner, 
supplanted  for  a  time  (1012)  by  an 
*  antipope'    (Gregory.      Thietmar. 


Chron,  lib.  yi.  c.  61  (Pertz,   in. 
836). 

^  Benedict  IX.,  one  of  the  most 
profligate  of  the  pontiffs,  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  gold  of  his  father. 
At  the  time  of  his  election  he  did 
not  exceed  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
Heriman.  Chron,  (Pertz,  v.  121), 
Qlaber  Rodulphus,  Hitt,  lib.  iv.  c. 
6 :  lib.  v.  c.  6.  (in  Bouquet's  His^ 
toriefu  des  Gaules,  etc.  x.  60  sq.  k 
Paris,  1738).    In  1046  he  sold  the 
popedom,  (see  authorities  at  large 
m  Jaff6,  pp.  361,  362),  but  seized  it 
afresh  iu  1047 :  so  Uiat  with  an 
*  antipope'  (Silvester  III.   1044^ 
1046),  and  Gregory  YI.  (who  was 
appointed  in  1046,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Benedict  IX.),  there  were 
now  three    rival   popes.     AU   of 
them  were  deposed  by  the  synod  of 
Sutri  (1046),  at  the  instance  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III.    See  the  ac- 
count ofDesiderius(afterwards  pope 
Victor  III.),  De  MiractdU  ete,  dia- 
logi  (in  Bihlioth,  Patr,  ed.  Lugdun. 
xviii.  pp.  863  sq.) 
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were  allied  with  a  strong  determination  to  extend  the  oS^imA- 
dominions  of  the  papacy,  by  making  it,  as  far  as  might      '^^^^' 
be,  independent  of  the  German  empire.      Such  was  the  T*f  '''^•^ 

*    ,  ,  ,  ,        «»i^  porty  ad- 

incessant  aim  of  Hildebrand,*  who,  lone  before  his  elevation  ^9i^  ^*«  , 
to  the  papal  throne,  directed  the  reforming  policy,  as  well  c*"^""- 
as  the  encroachments  of  successive  pontiffs, — Leo  IX. 
(1048),  Victor  II.  (1054),  Stephen  X.  (1057),  Benedict  X. 
(1058),  Nicholas  11.^  (1059),  and  Alexander  II.  (1061-1073). 
A  field  was  thus  preparing  for  that  mighty  conflict  of 
the  secular  and  sacerdotal  powers,  which  was  doomed 
under  Gregory  VII.  to  agitate  the  Christian  Church  in 
every  province  of  the  west. 

But  while  the  arm  of  the  papacy  grew  stronger  m  sfeett^theae 
proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  Carlovingian  monarchs ;  m^^r^tum 
while  it  rapidly  extended  its  possessions,  in  the  east  as  far 
as  Hungary,  and  up  to  Greenland  in  the  north,  the  augment- 
ation of  its  power  was  followed,  as  a  natural  result,  by  the 
curtailment  of  the  privileges  of  the  metropolitan  bishops. 
Hincmar  felt  these  fresh  invasions  more  acutely  than 
his  neighbours:  he  objected  to  the  intermeddling  of  the 
pontiff  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  to  Eome,  upon  the  ground 
that  such  an  act  was  fatal  to  episcopacy"  in  general ;  and 
when  afterwards  a  papal  vicar,  with  extraordinary  powers, 
was  nominated  for  the  Gallican  and  German  churches, 


oonsMuHoH, 


'  He  was  seconded  throughout 
by  Peter  Damiani,  cardinal  bishop 
of  Ostia,  who  was  equally  anxious 
to  abolish  simony,  to  check  the 
immorality  of  the  priesthood,  and 
to  widen  tne  dominions  of  the  pope. 

7  This  pontiff,  on  the  death  of 
the  emperor  (Henry  UI.)  effected 
an  important  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  papacy,  by  which  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  pope  should  in 
future  be  elected  by  tne  cardinals, 
(bishops,  priests,  and  deacons),  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  clergy  and  laity,  and  subject 
to  an  iU-defined  acquiescence  of 


the  emperor.  See  the  best  yersion 
of  this  act  in  Perta,  Le^es,  ii.  Ap- 
pend, p.  177 :  andcf.  Hallam,  Middle 
Agea^  it.  44,  45,  ed.  1818. 

^  *  Hanc  tenete*,  are  the  words 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  Ro- 
manizing nephew,  '  et  eyendicate 
mecum  compilationem  [t.e.  the 
Pseudo-Isidore  decretals],  et  nulli 
nisi  Romano  pontifici  debebitis  sub- 
jectionem;  et  dissipabitis  mecum 
Dei  ordinationem  in  communis  epis' 
cqpalie  ordima  diacretam  aedUnu  dig- 
nitatem,'  Hincmar.  Opp.  ii.  669, 
660. 
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mS^zt-  the  same  class  of  prelates  openly  disputed  the  appointment ; 
'^^^^'  they  protested  that  they  would  not  acquiesce  in  novelties 
put  forward  by  the  delegate  of  Rome,  except  in  cases 
where  his  claims  to  jurisdiction  could  be  shewn  to  be 
compatible  with  ancient  laws  and  with  the  dignity  of 
metropolitans/  A  recent  law  demanding  vows  of  absolute 
obedience  to  the  pope,'  on  the  conferring  of  the  pallium, 
served  to  deepen  this  humiliation  of  the  western  primates ; 

itBwrtwd  and  in  newly-planted  churches,  where  the  metropolitan 
constitution  was  adopted,  under  Roman  influence,  it  was 
seldom  any  better  than  a  shadow.  Though  the  primates 
usually  confirmed  the  bishops  of  their  province,  and  were 
still  empowered  to  receive  appeals  from  them  and  from 
their  synods,  they  were  rigorously  watched,  and  overruled 
in  all  their  sacred  functions,  by  the  agents  or  superior  man- 
dates of  the  Pope.'  The  notion  had  difiused  itself  on  every 
side,  that  he  was  the  '  universal  bishop  of  the  Church,^^ 

1  Hincmar,  Opp.  ii.  719.  '  Among  the  latest  champioxui 
'  Cf.  above  p.  147,  n.  9.  The  first  for  the  metropolitan  system  in  its 
case  on  record  is  that  of  Anskar,  the  struggle  with  the  papacy,  were  the 
apostle  of  the  North.    He  had  re-  archbishops  of  Milan:  see  the  con- 
ceived the  pallium  as  archbishop  of  temporary  account  of  Amulph  (a 
Hamburg  (above,  p.  Ill),  without  Milanese  historian),  in  Muratori, 
any  such  condition  :  but  when  Ni-  Rerum  ItaL  Script,  iv.  11  sq.  AVhen 
cholaa  I.  (864)  confirmed  the  union  Peter  Damiani  and  Anselm,  bishop 
of  the  two  sees  of  Hamburg  and  Bre-  of  Lucca,  were  sent  as  papal  legates 
men  (above,  p.  112),  he  announced  to  Milan  in  1069,  this  protesting 
to  Anskar  that  it  was  granted  on  spirit  was    peculiarly  awakened : 
condition,  that  himself  and  his  sue-  *  Factione  clericorum    repente  in 
cessors  not  only  acknowledge  the  populo  murmur  exoritur,  non  debere 
six  general  councils,    but  profess  jimbrosianameccletiamHomaniaieffi' 
on  oath  to  observe  with  all  reve-  btu  subjacere,  nuUumqueJwiicandi  vel 
rence    '  decreta  omnium  Romanie  ditponendi  jua  Romano  pontifiei  in 
sedis  praesulum  et  epistolas  qux  Ula  sede  eompetere»*    Damiani,  Opp. 
sibi  delates  fuerint.'    Lappenbei^,  iii.  37 :  Mansi,  xix.  887  sq. :    cf. 
Hamb.    Urkundcn'buch,  i.   21.    £i  Neander,  on  the  whole  of  this  move- 
866,  Nicholas  was  under  theneces-  ment;  vi.  62 — 70. 
sity  of  upbraiding  Hincmar,  among  *  '  Summum  pontificem  et  imi- 
other  acts  of  disrespect,   for  not  versalem  papam,  non  unius  urbis 
using    the  pallium    *  certis   tem-  sed   totiua   orbis* :    cf.   Schrockh, 
poribus:'  Mansi,  xv.  746.    On  the  xxit.  417,  418.   A  slight  resistance 
rapid  alteration  of  the  views  of  to  the  papal  jurisdiction  appears  to 
prelates  with  regard  to  the  impor-  have  been  stUl  kept  up  in  England 
tance  of  this  badge,  see  Pertsch  (as  and  on  the  continent  by  members 
above,  p.  39),  pp.  146  sq.  of  the  Insh  school.     Thus  the 
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that  he  was  able  to  impart  Bome  higher  kind  of  abBolation'  oSi^in^ 


TION. 


than  the  ordinary  priest  or  prelate,  and  was  specially 
commissioned  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  all  the  faithful. 
It  may  be  that  his  intervention  here  and  there  was  bene- 
ficial, as  a  counterpoise  to  the  ambition  of  imworthy 
metropolitans,  protecting  many  of  their  sufiragans  and 
others  from  the  harshness  of  domestic  rule:  but  on  the 
contrary  we  should  remember  that  the  pontiffs  also  had 
their  special  failings,  and  the  growth  of  their  appellate 
jurisdiction  only  added  to  the  scandals  of  the  age.  It 
was  not  however  till  a  period  somewhat  later  that  these 
features  of  the  papal  system,  traceable  to  the  ideas  which 
gave  birth  to  the  'spurious  decretals',  were  unfolded  in 
their  ultimate  and  most  obnoxious  shape. 

The  organizing  of  the  several  dioceses  had  continued  ^^'^y*^- 
as  of  old.     The  bishop*  was,  at  least  in  theory,  the  father  *«*op». 
and  the  monarch  of  his  charge.     But  the  effects  of  his 
episcopate  were  often  damaged^  or  destroyed  by  his  utter 


'Council  of  Chalons  (813),  c.  43, 
condemns  orders  conferred  by  cer- 
tain Scotch  (Irish)  teachers  calling 
themselves  bishops  (Labbe,  vii. 
1270),  and  the  English  synod  of 
Cealcythe  (816),  c.  6,  was  under  a 
like  necessity  (Johnson,  i.  302). 

*  See  examples  in  Oieseler,  ii. 
384,  385. 

•  The  chorepiscopi,  whom  we 
saw  expiring  in  the  former  period 
(p.  48,  n.  4),  lingered  here  and 
there.  The  synod  of  Paris  (829) 
complains  of  them  (lib.  i.  c.  27) 
as  wishins  to  intrude  into  the  pro- 
vince of  me  bishops.  Nicholas  I., 
in  864  (Mansi,  xv.  389),  directs 
that  ordinations  made  by  them 
should  not  be  rescinded,  but  that 
in  future  they  should  abstain  from 
every  function  that  was  peculiar 
to  the  episcopate :  cf .  a  rescript  of 
865,  {Ibid.  XT.  459),  and  one  of 
Leo  VII.,  about  937  {Ibid,  xyiii. 
378),  in  which  a  like  prohibition 
is  repeated.    The  synod  of  Metz 


(888),  can.  Till,  directs  that  churches 
consecrated  by  chorepiscopi  only 
shall  be  consecrated  anew  by  the 
bishop. 

^  A  child  of  five  years  old  was 
made  archbishop  of  Rheims  (925). 
The  see  of  Narbonne  was  purchased 
for  another  at  the  age  of  ten:  and 
it  was  almost  general  in  the  West- 
em  church  to  have  bishops  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  Hallam,  ii. 
37,  and  note.  The  following  pic- 
ture is  drawn  by  Atto,  bishop  of 
VercelU  (about 950),  in D'Achery's 
Spicileg.  i.  421 :  *  lUorum  sane,  quos 
ipsi  [i.e.  principes]  cligunt,  vitia, 
quamvis  multa  et  magna  sint,  velut 
ntdla  tamen  reputantur.  Quorum 
quidem  in  examinatione  non  cha- 
ritas  et  fides  vel  spes  inquiruntur, 
sed  diviiia,  afinitas  et  oosequium 
considerantur.'  And  again,  p.  423: 
*  Quidam  autem  adeo  mentc  et 
corpore  obcsecantur  ut  ipios  etiam 
parvuha  ad  pastoralem  promote 
curam  non  dubitent,'  etc. 
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OB^^ri^.  inexperience,  by  the  secularization  of  hia  heart  and  hifl 
'^^^^'      licentious  habits.     It  is  clear  that  not  a  few  of  the  western 


Defftneraeff  of 
the  parochial 
oUr^: 


prelates  had  been  wantonly  obtruded  on  their  flocks, 
through  private  interest  and  family  connexions,  or  indeed, 
in  many  cases,  through  the  open  purchase  of  their  sees  from 
the  imperial  power.  By  this  kind  of  bishops  the  disease  that 
had  been  preying  on  the  Church  for  centuries  was  propa- 
gated still  more  widely ;  and  those  prelates  who  were  far 
less  criminal  allowed  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  the 
business  of  the  State,  to  the  abandonment  of  higher  duties. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fearful  growth  of  episcopal  delinquency, 
occasional  exceptions  meet  us  in  all  branches  of  the  Church : 
the  synodal  enactments^  that  acquaint  us  with  the  spread 
of  evil  testify  no  less  to  the  existence  of  a  nobler  class 
of  bishops,  actively  engaged  in  their  sacred  avocations  and 
deploring  the  enormities  around  them. 

As  we  readily  foresee,  the  mass  of  the  parochial  clergy* 
were  infected  by  the  ill  example  of  the  prelate.  They  had 
taken  holy  orders,  in  some  cases,  from  unworthy  motives, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  tempting  church-preferment,  which  had  rapidly  in- 
creased in  value  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Others 
gained  possession  of  their  benefices  through  the  help  of 
unhallowed  traffic  with  the  patron  or  descendant  of  the 
founder  of  a  church.     This  crime  of  simony,  indeed,  was 


^  e,g.  A  synodal  letter  of  the 
pope  to  the  bishops  of  Bretagne 
(848),  Mansi,  xiv.  882,  or  still 
earlier,  the  reforming  synod  of 
Paris,  829,  at  which  tlu«e  books  of 
more  stringent  canons  were  drawn 
up.  llie  Council  of  Pavia  (Pa- 
piense  or  Ticinense),  held  in  8«0O, 
among  other  salutary  injunctions 
prohibiting  episcopal  extortion  and 
intemperance,  directed  that  bishops 
should,  when  possible,  celebrate 
mass  every  day,  should  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  explain  them  to 
their  clergy,  and  preach  on  Sun- 


days and  holy-days.  Can.  2,  3, 
4,  6.  The  works  of  mercy  wrought 
by  individual  bishops  (such  as 
Radbod  of  Treves  and  Ethelwold 
of  Winchester)  are  recoimted  by 
Neander,  ti.  88,  89,  and  notes. 

'  Bowden's  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
I.  43  sq.  *  Ipsi  primates  utriusque 
ordims  in  avaritiam  versi,  ctsperunt 
exercere  plurimas,  ut  olim  fecerant, 
yel  etiam  eo  amplius  rapinas  cu- 
piditatis :  deinde  mediocres  ac  mi- 
nores  exemplo  majorum  ad  immania 
sunt  flagitia  devoluti.'  Glaber  Ra- 
dulphtts,  Hiit,  lib.  it.  c.  6, 
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one  of  the  most  flagrant  characteristics  of  the  age.'    It  qkoS^^- 
urged  a  multitude  of  worthless  men  to  seek  admission  into      '^^^^' 
orders  solely  as  the  shortest  way  to  opulence  and  ease: 
while  some  of  them,  regardless  of  propriety,  are  said  to 
have  farmed  out  the  very  offerings  of  their  flock/   and 
pawned  the  utensils  of  the  church/ 

Nor  were  other  seculars  more  scrupulous,  and  worthy  "~'^***^'' 
of  their  calling.  The  itinerating  priests,*  whom  we  en- 
countered in  the  former  period,  still  continued  to  produce 
disorder  on  all  sides.  They  were  not,  however,  so  de- 
graded as  the  larger  class  of  chaplains,  who  are  said  to 
have  literally  swarmed  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry.^  Very 
frequently  of  servile  ori^,  they  were  employed  by  the 
feudal  lords  in  humble,  and,  at  times,  in  menial  occupations, 
which  exposed  them  to  the  ridicule  of  the  superior  clergy, 
and  destroyed  their  proper  influence  on  society  at  large. 
It  is  not  tiierefore  surprising,  that  so  many  councils  of 
this  age  unite  in  deploring  the  condition  both  of  morals 
and  intelligence  in  the  majority  of  the  ecclesiastics.  This  JJjSIK***^''' 
degeneracy  was  most  of  all  apparent  in  the  church  of 

'  Cf.   above,  p.  163,    n.  7.     It  pelled  to  issue  a  decree   against 

began  to  be  prevalent  as  early  as  these  practices.  Bowden,  as  above, 

826  (Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  App.  pp.  U  p.  49. 

sq.).  It  was  denounced  07  Leo  lY.  '  See  above,  p.  47.    The  23rd 

(circ.  850)  in  the  letter  to  the  bi-  canon  of  the  Council  of  Pavia  (850) 

shops  of  Bretagne    (M^nsi,   xiv.  renews  the  condemnation  of  these 

882).    Subsequently  it  grew  up  to  *clerici  acephali':  cf.  Life  of  Bp. 

an  enormous  pitch  (Lanu)crt's  An-  Godehard  of  Hildesheim  (in  Acta 

nalet,   a.d.   1063,  1073,  in  Pertz,  Sonet,  iv.  Maii,  c.  iv.  §  26),  where 

VIZ.  166,  184),  and  the  correction  Uiey  are  said  to  wander  to  and  fro 

of  it  was  a  cluef  aim  of  the  reform-  '  vel  monachico  vel  canonico  vel 

ing  movement  under  Hildebrand,  etiam  Grseco  habitu*. 

who  was  resolved   to   cut  it  off,  ^  The  following  is  a  picture  of 

especially  in  the  collation  of  the  them  drawn  by  Agobara,  archbp. 

crown-preferment.   There  was  also  of  Lyons,  in  his  De  privilegio  et 

at  this  period  no  lack  of  pluralists :  jure  Sacerdotii,    c.  zt.  :    *  Foeditaa 

e.g,    two  of  the  arehicapeUani  of  nostri  temporis  onmi  lachrymanun 

Louis-le-Debonnaire  held  three  ab-  fonte  ploranda,  quando  increbuit 

beys  each.    Palgrave,  Normandy^  consuetudo  impia,  ut  peme  nulhu 

I.  239,  247.  inveniatur  quantulumcunque  pro- 

«  See  Vidaillan,  Vie  de  Greg,  VI L  ficiens  ad  honoris  et  gloriam  tempo- 

1.  377,  Paria,  1837.  ralem,  qui  non  domesticum  habeat 

^  lUncmar  of  Rheims  was  com-  sacerdotem,  non  cui  obediat,  sed 
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o^AiazA-  I**^7/  *°^?  *^  ^®  ®*"'V  years  of  Hildebrand,  the  clergy 
'"^^-  of  the  Eoman  see  are  mentioned  as  preeminent  in  every 
species  of  corruption."  There  as  elsewhere  nearly  all  of 
the  healthier  impulse  that  was  given  to  the  sacred  orders 
by  the  energy  of  Charlemagne,  had  been  lost  in  the  en- 
suing troubles  which  extinguished  the  dominion  of  his 
house  (887). 

The  decline  of  the  cathedral  canons'  is  a  further  illus- 
tration of  this  change.  Materialized  by  the  prevailing 
lust  of  wealth,  they  strove  to  make  themselves  completely 
independent  of  the  bishop ;  and  bs  soon  as  they  had  gained 
the  power  of  managing  their  own  estates,'  we  see  them 
falling  back  into  the  usual  mode  of  life,^  except  in  the 
two  particulars  of  dwelling  near  each  other  in  the  precincts 
of  the  cathedral,   and  dining  at  a   common  table.     As 


Dftayofthe 
order  of 
Ca>um». 


a  qao  incessantcr  exiffat  lidtam, 
aimul  atque  illicitam  obedientiain, 
ita  ut  plerique  inveniantur  qui  aut 
ad  tneusas  ixiini8trent\  etc. 

'  See  the  works  of  Ratheiius,  a 
reforming  bishop  of  Verona  (who 
died  in  924),  in  D'Achery's  Spici^ 
iegium,  torn.  i.  pp.  346—392.  The 
ignorance  and  immorality  of  his 
own  clergy,  and  of  the  Italians 
generally,  appear  to  have  been 
almost  incredible.  Another  eye- 
witness speaks  in  the  same  strain 
of  the  Milanese  ecclesiastics  :  *  Istis 
temporibus  inter  clcricos  tanta  erat 
dissolutio,  at  alii  uxores,  alii  mere- 
trices  publice  tenerent,  alii  vena- 
tionibus,  alii  aucupio  vacabant,  par- 
tim  foonerabantur  m  publico,  partim 
in  Ticis  tabcmas  exercebant  cuncta- 
que  ecclesiastica  beneficia  more  pe- 
cudum  vendebant*.  Life  of  AruUd 
(a  Tehement  preacher  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  fell  a  victim  to  nis 
seal  in  1067),  §2,  in  PuriceUi's 
History  of  the  Milanest  Church; 
Milan,  1667.  The  same  scandals  and 
corruptions  were  prevailing  at  this 
period  in  the  East :  e,  g,  Neale, 
Church  of  Alexandria^  ii.  190,  211. 

*  Hildebrand*s  uncle  would  not 


allow  him  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion there,  '  ne  Bomanie  urbis  cor- 
ruptLssimis  tunc  moribus  (ubi  omniM 
pane  clerua  aut  eimoniacuM  erat  aut 
coneubinaritte,  aut  etiam  vitio  utro- 
que  Bordcbat)  inquinaretur  aetas 
tenera',  etc.  See  Vidaillan,  Vie  de 
Oreff,,  I.  372. 

»  Cf.  above,  pp.  46,  47. 

^  The  earliest  instance  on  record 
is  the  chapter  of  Cologne,  whose 
independence  was  confirmed  by 
Lothaire  in  866,  and  afterwards  b^ 
a  council  at  Cologne  in  873:  Mansi, 
XVII.  276 ;  cf.  Gieseler,  ii.  387  (note). 

'  The  following  is  the  language 
of  Ivo,  the  holy  bishop  of  Chartres, 
who  wrote  about  1090 :  *  Quod  vero 
communis  vita  in  omnibus  ecclesiis 
pcBna  defecit,  tarn  civilibus  dioce- 
sanis,  nee  auctoritati  sed  desuetu- 
dini  et  defectui  adscribendum  est, 
refrigesccnte  charitate,  qute  omnia 
vult  nabere  communia  ct  regnanto 
cupiditate,  quee  non  qusnit,  ca,  qiuc 
Dei  sunt  et  proximi,  sed  tantum  quas 
sunt  propria*.  From  the  Annaies  of 
John  of  Trittenheim  (Trithemius), 
A.  D.  973,  we  learn  that  the  example 
had  been  set  in  that  year  by  uio 
canons  of  Tr^es:  i.  116,  ed.  1690. 
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a  body,  they  had  lost  their  ancient  strictness,  and  were  oROAm^. 
idle,  haughty,  and  corrupt.  ^^Q^- 

In  this  connexion  we  may  touch  on  a  kindred  point,  onHnwrneeo/ 
the  marriage,  or  in  other  cases  the  concubinage,  of  clerics,  ntarria^. 
At  no  period  did  the  law  of  celibacy  find  a  general  ac- 
ceptance,^ notwithstanding  the  emphatic  terms  in  which  it 
was  repeated  ;^  and  when  Hildebrand  conmienced  his  task 
as  a  reformer,  aiming  chiefly  at  ecclesiastical  delinquents, 
numbers  of  the  bishops  and  the  major  part  of  the  country- 
clergy**  were  exposed  to  his  stem  reproaches.     In  some^'^^JJ^JJI^ 
quarters,  and  especially  at  Milan,  where  the  ordinances  ^^  ^^*'*'*- 
against  clerical  marriage  had  been  rigorously  urged,  there 
was  a  party*  who  contended  for  the  lawfulness  of  such 
alliances,   deriving  their  ideas  from  the   Bible   and  the 
earlier  doctors  of  the  Church.     But  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  blinded  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age,***  and  disgusted 
by  the  lewdness  and  corruption  which  had  shewn  itself  in 


•  See  above,  pp.  49,  60. 

'  e.ff.  Canons  at  Eanham  (1009), 
{  2,  -where  it  is  aiErmed  that  some 
of  the  English  clerics  had  more 
wives  than  one.    Johnson,  i.  483. 

*  e.g,  we  are  told  of  the  Nor- 
man prelates  and  the  other  clergy : 
'  Sacerdotes  ac  summi  pontificea  li- 
bere  conju^ati  et  anna  portantes  ut 
laici  erant .  Life  of  Herluin,  abbot 
of  Bee,  inMabillon,  Act,  Sanct,  Ord, 
Bened,^  ss&c.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  344. 
Ratheriua  of  Verona  (above,  p.  166, 
n.  1)  found  it  an  established 
custom  for  the  clergy  to  live  in 
wedlock,  and  for  their  sons  to  be 
clergymenin  their  turn:  D'Achery's 
Spicilegium,  i.  377,  378.  Aventinus 
(Annates  Boiontm,  lib.  v.  c.  13, 
p.  641,  ed.  Gundling),  speaking  of 
this  same  period,  remarks :  *  Sa- 
cerdotes ilia  tempestate  publice 
uxorcs,  sicuti  cstcri  Christian!,  ha- 
bebant,  filios  procreabant,  sicuti  in 
instrumentis  donationum,  qus  illis 
templis,  mystis,  monachis  fecere, 
ubi  hs  nominatim  cum  conjugibus 


testes  citantur,  et  honesto  vocabulo 
preshyteritBee  nuncupantur,invenio'. 
According  to  Mr.  Ilallam  {Middle 
Ages,  II.  38)  the  sons  of  priests 
were  capable  of  inheriting  by  the 
laws  of  f'rance  and  also  of  Castile. 

*  See  the  controversy  at  length 
in  Neander,  vi.  61  sq.  An  actual 
permission  to  marry  was  given  to 
his  clersy  by  Cimibert,  bishop  of 
Turin,  himself  immarried,  in  the 
hope  of  preserving  his  diocese  from 
the  general  corruption.   Ibid,  p.  63. 

**>  These  were  so  strong  that  even 
Katherius  of  Verona  looked  upon 
the  man  who  was  '  contra  canones 
uxorius'  in  the  light  of  an  adul- 
terer. D'Achery,  i.  363.  On  this 
account  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  lawful  and  illicit  con- 
nexions of  the  clergy.  Hildebrand, 
Bamiani,  and  other  zealots  spoke 
of  such  alliances  in  general  as 
reproductions  of  the  'Nicolaitan 
heresy*.  See  Bamiani's  Opuscul, 
xvixx.,  contra  Clericos  intemper antes. 
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oRGANi^  spite  of  the  marriage  of  the  clerics,  took  the  side  of  men 
TioN.  wi^Q  Hildebrand,  abstaining  even  from  the  public  services 
condacted  by  the  married  priest,^  and  indicating  their  dis- 
approbation by  ridicule  and  not  unfrequently  by  their 
assaults  on  his  property  or  person.*  A  like  spirit  is  be- 
trayed in  the  still  earlier  movement  that  was  headed  by 
l^^'f^  the  English  primate,  Dunstan"  (961—988).  He  was  truly 
the  tame  ad,  gnxious  for  the  moral  elevation  of  his  clergy;  but  the 
measures  he  adopted  to  secure  it  were  not  able  to  achieve 
a  permanent  success.  He  hoped  to  counteract  the  fearful 
barbarism  and  immorality  around  him  by  abstracting  the 
ecclesiastics  from  the  world,  that  is,  by  prohibiting  their 
marriage:  and  this  object  seemed  to  him  most  easy  of 
attainment  by  the  substitution  of  monastic  and  unmarried 
clergy  in  the  place  of  degenerate  seculars  and  canons.^ 
By  his  influence,  and  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  which 
he  wielded  at  his  pleasure,  very  many  of  the  elder  clerics 
were  ejected,  and  a  host  of  Benedictine  monks^  promoted 
to  the  leading  sees  and  richer  livings.  But  soon  after- 
wards, this  rash  proceeding  led  the  way  to  a  violent 
reaction:  and  the  following  period  had  to  witness  many 
struggles  for  ascendancy  between  the  monks  and  seculars 
of  England,  When  the  latter  gained  a  victory,  we  learn 
that  their  wives*  were  partakers  of  the  triumph. 

'  In  accordance  with  the  bidding  and  founded  seven  monasteries  in 

of  the  Council  of  Laterau  ^1069)  :  his  own  diocese  alone.     ' . . .  Post 

Mansi,  zix.  907.  hec  in  aliis  Anglis  partibus  ad  pa- 

'  Arnulph,  Hist,  MedioL,  lib.  iii.  rochiam    suam    nil    pertinentibus 

c.  9 :  cf.  Fleury,  liv.  lxi.  b.  26.  insignea    ecclesias     ob    prsfixam 

'  See  the  accounts  in  Soames,  causam  clericis  evacuavit,  et  eas . . . 

AnfflO'Saxon  Church,  pp.  177   sq.,  Tiris  monastics  institutionis  subli- 

ed.  1836 :  and  Lappenbcrg,  Angh-  mavit.'    Eadmer,    Vit,  S.  Oawaldi 

JSo^ronj,  II.  1*26  sq.  {rnVThxriovL^  Anglia Sacra,  \u2{i\)J) 

«  * . . .  statuit  [969J,  et  statuendo  *  Lappenberg,  ii.  136,  137. 

decretum  confirmavit,  -videlicet  ut  ^  *  Principes  plurimi  et  optimates 

canonic!  omnes,  presb3^ri  omnes,  abbates  cum  monachis  de  monas- 

diaconi  et  subdiaconi  omnes,   aut  teriis,  in  quibus  rex  £adgerus  eos 

caste  yiverent  aut  ecclesias  quas  locaverat,  expulerunt,  et  clericos, 

tenebant  ima  cum  rebus   ad  eas  ut  prius,  loco  eonim  cum  uxotrHnia 

pertinentibus  perderent.'    Oswald,  induxcrunt*.    Matth.  Westmouast. 

bishop  of  Worcester,  was  especially  Flor,  Hist,  p.  193,  ed.  Franco/,  1601 . 
active  in  carrying  out  this  edict, 
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Contrary  to  the  idea  of  DunBtan,  the  corruptions  of  the  qboSuza- 
age  had  found  admission  even  to  the  cloisters.  It  was  '^^^^' 
customary^  for  the  royal  patron  of  an  abbey  to  bestow  it,  ^^!f^**^ 
like  a  common  fief,  on  some  favourite  chaplain  of  his 
court,  on  parasites,  or  on  companions  of  his  pleasures, 
paying  no  regard  to  their  moral  character  and  intellectual 
fitness.  Others  gained  possession  of  the  convents  by  ra- 
pacity and  sold  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  not  unfre- 
quently  to  laymen,^  who  resided  on  them  with  their  wives 
and  families,  and  sometimes  with  a  troop  of  their  re- 
tainers.^  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  in  the  present 
age,  when  many  of  the  chief  foundations  were  most  anxious 
to  obtain  exemptions  from  the  bishops,^^  and  had  no  efficient 
champions  in  the  Eoman  see^  they  were  deprived  of  their 
strongest  remedy  against  the  evils  which  beset  them.  The 
appearance  of  a  race  of  worldly-^minded  abbots  was  the 
signal  for  the  relaxation  of  monastic  discipline"  in  every 
quarter  of  the  west :  and  this  degeneracy  produced  in  turn 
the  open  violation  of  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict. 


^  Bowden'B  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
1. 46.  It  was  complained  of  Charles 
the  Bold  that  he  g&Te  away  religi- 
ous houses  recklessly,  *  partixn  ju>- 
Tentute,  partim  fragilitate,  partim 
aliorum  callida  su^gestione^  etiam 
et  minoTum  necessitlite,  qma  dice- 
bant  petitores,  nisi  eis  ilia  loca 
sacra  donaret,  ab  eo  deficerent.' 
Caroli  Calvi  Capitul,,  in  Baluze, 
II.  101. 

*  Kno^'n  by  the  name  of  abbo' 
comites:  cf.  Palgrave,  Normana,  i. 
184  sq. 

*  Council  of  Trosle,  as  below, 
n.  11. 

*  See  above,  p.  45.  The  privi- 
leges actually  granted  to  them  did 
not  at  first  exempt  them  from  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop ; 
although  he  had  no  longer  any 
power  to  modify  the  rules  of  the 
Iratemity.  e,ff,  in  the  Council  of 
Fimes  (tloncil.  apud  S.  Macram), 
8S1,  his  authority  is  still  recog- 
nized :  for  the  fourth  canon  orders 


that  all  monasteries,  mmneries,  and 
other  religious  houses  shall  be  vi- 
sited by  the  bishop  and  the  king's 
commissioners,  and  a  report  drawn 
up  of  their  condition.  Labbe,  ix. 
337.  The  exemption  of  the  abbey 
of  Clugny  was  made  absolute  by 
Alexander  II.  in  1063,  and  other 
instances  soon  afterwards  occurred. 
Oieseler,  ii.  420.  In  the  newly- 
founded  Russian  church  the  com- 
mon practice  of  the  East  obtained ; 
the  bishop  having  the  sole  right  of 
appointing  the  archimandrites  and 
also  of  depriving  them.  Moura- 
viev*s  Hiai,  of  t^  Rusaian  Church, 
pp.  359,  360. 

"  See  the  complaints  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trosle  (near  Soissons),  909, 
can.  3,  which  taxes  both  the  monks 
and  nuns  with  every  species  of 
excess:  Mansi,  xviii.  270.  The  de- 
generacy is  traced  to  the  influence 
of  the  lay- abbots,  who  were  then 
in  possession  of  nearly  all  the  mo- 
nasteries of  France. 
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An  effort,  it  is  trae,  was  made,  as  early  as  817,  under 
Louis-le-D^bonnaire,  to  check  these  rampant  evils  in  the 
convents  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  mainly  stimulated  by 
the  zeal  of  Benedict*  of  Aniane  (774—821),  who,  following 
at  a  humble  distance  in  the  steps  of  the  elder  Benedict 
and  borrowing  his  name,  is  honoured  as  the  second  foimder 
of  monasticism  in  France.^  Disorders  of  the  grossest  kind, 
however,  had  continually  prevailed  until  the  time  of  Bemo,' 
the  first  abbot  of  Clugny  (910),  and  Odo,*  his  successor 
(927—941),  who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion. In  the  hands  of  the  latter  abbot,  not  a  few  of  the 
ascetic  laws  were  made  more  stringent  and  repulsive:* 
yet  the  fame  of  the  order  from  this  period  was  extended 
far  and  wide.*  In  spite  of  an  extreme  austerity  in  many 
of  its  regulations,  they  presented  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
general  corruption ;  and  their  circulation  gave  a  healthier 
tone  to  all  the  churches  of  the  west.' 

The  impulse  which  had  led  to  this  revival  of  the  Be- 


^  His  measures  arc  detailed  in  a 
Capitulary  containing  eighty  arti- 
cles, which  may  be  viewed  as  a 
commentary  on  the  rule  of  Bene- 
dict the  elder.  See  Guizot's  re- 
marks upon  it,  Lect.  xxvi.  Among 
other  things  he  urges  that  *  the 
reformation  of  the  sixth  century 
was  at  once  extensive  and  sublime : 
it  addressed  itself  to  what  was 
strong  in  human  nature:  that  of 
the  ninth  century  was  puerile,  in> 
ferior,  and  addressed  itself  to  what 
was  weak  and  servile  in  man.' 

*  In  the  Frankish  empire  at  this 
period  there  were  eighty -three  large 
monasteries.    Bollinger,  iii.  192. 

'  See  his  Life  in  Mabillon,  Act, 
Sanct,  Ord.  Ben.,  siec.  ▼.  pp.  66  sq. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  150  sq. 

'  Among  other  chanees,  the  Or  do 
Climiacensis  observed  an  almost 
imbroken  silence  '  in  ecclesia,  dor- 
mitorio,refectorio,  etcoquina*.  See 
their  Couwetudinea  (circ.  1070),  in 
D*Achery*s  Spicilegium^  i.  641  sq. 


•  In  the  year  of  his  death,  Odo 
left  his  successor  two  hundred  and 
seventy  deeds  of  gift  which  had 
been  made  to  the  order  in  thirty- 
two  years.  Bollinger,  in.  194. 
The  abbots  Majolus  and  Odilo  ad- 
vanced its  reputation  more  and 
more.  See  the  Life  of  the  latter 
in  MabiUon,  saec.  yi.  part  i.  pp. 
597  sq. 

^  The  greatest  difficulty  was  pre- 
sented b^  some  of  the  German 
monasteries,  where  the  inmates  rose 
into  rebellion.  See  the  instances 
in  Gieseler,  ii.  415,  n.  9.  The  ex- 
ample, however,  of  Hanno  archbp. 
of  Cologne,  in  1068,  was  followed 
very  generally.  Lambert  of  Hers- 
feld  (a/.  Scaa&iaburgensis),  An- 
nalet,  in  Fertz,  yii.  238.  The 
'congregation  of  Hirschau*  also 
sprang  up  at  this  time  (1069) :  it 
was  based  on  the  rule  of  Clugny. 
Bemold's  Chroniconf  in  Pertz,  yii. 
451. 
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nedictine  order,  urged  a  number  of  congenial  spirits  to  ^^ij^* 
take  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  the  forests,   with  the    pQ^j^. 

hope  of  escaping  from,  the  moral  inundation,  or  of  arming 

for  a  future  struggle  with  the  world.  Of  these  we  may  r«ugtou» 
notice  Bomuald,^  who  in  after-life  became  the  founder 
(circ.  1018)  of  a  large  community  of  hermits,  known  as 
the  Camaldulenses ;  John  Gualbert,*  in  whose  cell  the 
order  of  the  Coenobites  of  Vallombrosa  had  its  cradle  (circ. 
1038) ;  and  especially  the  younger  Nilus,"  a  recluse  of 
Calabria,  who  stood  forward  in  the  tenth  century  as  an 
awakening  preacher  of  repentance  in  his  own  and  in  the 
neighbouring  districts. 


S  2.    RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE 

CIVIL  POWER. 

The  influence  of  the  State  preponderated  as  before  in 
all  the  Eastern  churches.  This  was  shewn  especially  in 
the  appointment  of  their  bishops,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  the  patriarchates  which  still  languished  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Saracens,  were  for  tte  most  part  chosen 
absolutely  by  the  crown.  In  Russia"  and  the  other  king-  iHff^enee  *<•- 
doms  where  the  Gospel  had  been  planted  by  the  agency  and  west. 
of  Oriental  missions,  the  alliance  with  the  civil  power  was 
also  intimate  and  undistin*bed.  But  it  was  otherwise  in 
nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  west.  The  daring  and 
aggressive  genius  of  the  papacy,  which  now  stood  forward 
on  the  plea  of  acting  as  their  champion,  had  embarrassed 


B  See  his  Life  by  Damiani,  in 
the  works  of  the  latter,  ii.  205  sq.; 
and  the  Rule  of  the  Camaldulen- 
sians,  in  Holstein's  Codex  Reg*  Mo- 
nast,,  II.  192  sq. 

*  Life  in  Mabillon,  ssec.  yi.  part 
II.  pp.  273  sq. 

10  ^^ji  interesting  sketch  of  his 
labours  is  given  by  Neander,  ti. 
106—110. 

1^  The  bishops  were  usually  se- 


lected by  the  prince  of  the  district 
with  the  consent  of  the  superior 
clergy  and  the  chief  of  the  citizens, 
and  were  then  presented  to  the  me- 
tropolitan for  consecration.  Mou- 
raTiev's  Hist,  by  Blackmore,  pp. 
359,  360.  llie  Hungarian  bishops, 
although  chiefly  foreigners  at  finst, 
and  in  communion  with  the  Western 
Church,  were  similarly  nominated 
by  the  crown.    DoUinger,  in.  35. 

M 
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the  alliance  on  the  one  side;  while  the  grasping worldliness 
of  laymen  generally,  and  the  venality  or  violence  with  which 
the  civil  power  had  tampered  with  the  church-preferment,* 
seemed  to  justify  the  disaffection  that  arose  in  every  quarter. 
Very  much  of  it  is  traceable  to  a  confusion  of  ideas  re- 
^^^^  ^^  lating  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  The  laity,  and 
Jjjp^jjjjj^  *^  more  especially  the  crown,  regarded  the  endowments  made 
by  them  or  by  their  predecessors,  for  the  service  of  religion, 
in  the  light  of  public  loans,  which  still  remained  at  their 
disposal ;  and  the  practice  of  conceding  to  church-founders 
what  is  called  the  right  of  paiirofiage*  appeared  in  some 
degree  to  favour  this  construction.  An  effect  of  those 
prolific  errors  might  be  seen,  most  glaringly  perhaps,  on 
filling  up  the  vacant  sees.  In  harmony  widi  the  pre- 
vailing feudalism  a  bishopric  was  granted  at  this  period 
like  an  ordinary  fief;'  and  emperors,  in  their  capacity  of 
suzerain,  affected  to  confer  investiture  upon  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  on  the  temporal  nobility.  So  blind  were  many 
of  them  to  ^e  plain  distinction  between  the  property  and 
sacred  duties  of  a  see,  that  their  appointment  now  began 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  delivery  of  a  ring  and  crozier, — 
symbols  of  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  bishop.  He  was 
thus  insensibly  becoming  a  mere  feudatory,  or  a  vassal 
of  the  crown.* 


'  See  aboTe,  pp.164  sq.;  and  other 
examples  in  Oieseler,  ii.  239, 
n.  10.  Under  Henry  IV.,  the  riyal 
of  Hildebrand,  simony  was  prac- 
tised at  the  imperial  court  in  the 
most  scandalous  manner  (0.  g,  I^m- 
bert's  Annalest  a.  d.  1063,  1071 : 
Perlz,  VII.  166,  184). 

'  From  the  first,  however,  the 
privilege  of  appointing  to  a  church 
could  not  la^^uUy  be  exercised 
without  the  approval  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  to  whose  jurisdic- 
tion also  the  new  incumbent  was 
made  subject  (see  Council  of  Rome, 
in  826,  c.  21 ;  Mansi,  xiv.  1006: 
cf.  1009).   But  this  rule,  like  others 


of  the  kind,  was  continually 
evaded. 

'  Besides  taking  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance, like  other  vassals,  prelates 
were  on  this  ground  compelled  to 
render  to  the  king  a  twofold  ser- 
vice, one  of  foUowmg  him  in  time 
of  war,  the  other  of  appearing  fre- 
quentlv  at  court.  They  were  also 
amenable  to  the  judicial  sentence 
of  the  king,  regarded  as  their  liefre- 
lord,  and  even  were  at  times  de- 
posed by  him.  Hasse,  as  below. 
On  the  state  of  feeling  with  regard 
to  the  participation  of  ecclesiastics 
in  the  wars,  see  Neander,  vi.  83  sq. 

*  Basse's    Life  of  Anselm,    by 
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We  saw  that  under  Charlemagne'  prelates  were  again  ^^to*t^^ 
occasionally  chosen  in  obedience  to  the  ancient  canons ;  and    ^lowSk. 

the  clergy  lost  no  opportunity  of  pleading  this  concession 

in  their  efforts  to  retain  the  freedom  it  had  promised/ to'^fweoi^  #e««. 
Still  the  privilege  was  scarcely  more  than  verbal  at  the 
best;'  and  under  Otho  I.,  who  laboured  to  curtail  the 
power  of  the  German  and  Italian  clergy,^  it  was  formally 
annulled.  He  acted  on  the  principle,  that  popes  and 
bbhops  were  like  other  functionaries  of  the  empire,  and 
as  such  were  subject  to  his  beck.  These  fr^h  assumptions 
were  indeed  renounced  by  Henry  II.,  but  soon  afterwards 
repeated :  and  it  was  on  the  absolute  appointment  of  pope 
Leo  IX.  (1049)  by  Henry  III.  of  Germany,  that  Hildebrand 
at  length  emerged  from  private  life,  to  bring  the  struggle 
to  a  crisis.  He  was  able  in  1059,  while  engaged  as  the 
subdeacon  of  the  Boman  church,  to  wrest  the  nomination 
of  the  popes  entirely  from  the  civil  power,*  although  re- 


Tumer,  p.  63,  Land.  -1860.  As 
GonMCTsUon  was  subsec^nent  to  in- 
vestitiire,  the  jurtBdictioa  of  the 
prelate  ieemsd  to  be  derived  from 
the  state.  The  indignation  of  the 
Hildebrandine  party  at  this  junc- 
ture may  be  gathered  lirom  Hum- 
bert's treatise  Advernu  Stnumiooot, 
lib.  III.  c.  11  (in  Martene's  The- 
BouruM  Anecdat.,  tom«  y.  pp.  629  sq.). 

*  pp.  65,  66. 

•  Thus,  at  the  council  of  Va- 
lence (866),  c.  7  (Mansi,  zr.  7)>  it 
'was  decreed  that  '  on  the  deaUi  of 
a  bishop,  the  monarch  should  be 
requested  to  allow  the  clergy  and 
the  community  of  the  place  to 
make  tea  election  according  to  the 
canons'.  But  the  synod  goes  on 
to  intimate  that  monarchs  not  un- 
frequently  sent  a  nominee  of  their 
own,  and  that  their  permission  was 
in  all  cases  needed  before  an  elec- 
tion could  take  place.  See  the 
energetic  letter  of  Hincmar  to 
Xiouis  III.  of  France,  on  the  sub- 


ject of  royal  interference  in  elec- 
tions :  Opp^  tom.  II.  p.  190. 

^  Bowden,  Life  of  Grefforff,  1.46: 
cf.  Ouizot,  II.  320. 

8  Vidaillan,  Vie  de  Or^.  VII. 
I.  366,  366.  After  deposing  pope 
Benedict  V.  (964)  and  restoring 
Leo  Yin.,  Odio  held  a  coimcil  at 
Rome,  which,  in  his  presence, 
granted  him  and  his  descendants 
the  right  of  choosing  the  popes  in 
future,  and  of  giving  inyestiture  to 
the  bishops  of  the  empire.  See 
the  acts  of  this  council  in  Luit- 
prand,  de  JRebue  Gestia  Ottonie,  c. 
10  sq.  (Pertz,  t.  342):  and  De 
Marca,  De  Concordia,  lib.  viii.  c.  12, 
§  10.  This  decree  was  prompted 
by  the  srowth  and  bitterness  of  the 
political  £Eu:tions  which  at  that  time 
were  conyulsinfl  every  part  of  Italy. 
But  acts  of  violence  among  the  po- 
pulace were  not  uncommon,  at  an 
earlier  period,  in  the  filling  up  of 
vacant  sees:  e,ff,  tbe  decree  of 
Stephen  V.  (816),  in  Mansi,  xiv. 
147.         '  See  above,  p.  161,  n.  7. 
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senring  to  it  for  the  present  a  precarious  right  of  con- 
firmation. But  this  partial  victory  incited  him  the  more 
to  persevere  in  his  original  design  of  compassing  what 
he  esteemed  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  Church.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  he  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne,  he 
hastened  to  prohibit  every  form  of  '  lay-investiture' :  and 
the  dispute  which  he  had  thus  embittered  was  not  closed 
for  half  a  century.* 

While  it  is  plain  that  the  civil  power  exceeded  its 
own  province  in  suppressing  the  episcopal  elections  and 
in  arbitrary  misappropriation  of  the  other  church-prefer- 
ment, there  was  also  an  aggressive  movement  on  the  side 
of  the  ecclesiastics.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most  prominent 
and  startling  feature  of  the  times.  It  was  of  course  de- 
veloped to  the  greatest  height  among  the  popes,  who  had 
already  shewn  themselves  peculiarly  impatient  of  the  se- 
cular authority.  We  saw  that  under  Charlemagne  they 
were  able  to  effect  but  little  in  curtailing  his  imperial 
powers;  and  in  823  Paschalis  even  felt  obliged  to  clear 
himself  by  oath  before  the  mtssi  (or  commissioners)  of 
Louis-le-D6bonnaire  :*  yet  from  this  period  onwards  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  court  were  less  and  less  disputed 
by  the  Carlovingian  princes."  Its  ascendancy  increased 
on  the  dismemberment  of  the  Frankish  empire,  and  still 
further  when  all  central  government  was  enervated  by  the 
progress  of  the  feudal  system.  Aided  by  the  '  Forged 
Decretals',  which  endeavoured  among  other  kindred  objects 
to  exalt  the  Church  above  the  influence  of  the  temporal 


*  By  the  Concordat  of  Worms, 
1 122  ;  see  below,  *  Relations  of  the 
Church  to  the  Civil  Power*,  Period 
tri. 

■  Life  of  Louia^  by  Astronomus, 
inPertz,  ir.  597.  Other  examples  of 
this  supremacy  of  the  civil  power 
at  Rome  itself  may  be  seen  in 
Gicselcr,  ii.  231,  232. 

■  The  following  frannent  (circ. 
850)  of  a  letter  from  Leo.  IV.  to 
Louis  II.,  which  has  been  preserved 


in  Oratian  (Decret.  Caus.ii.  Qu.  vii. 
0.  41 ),  is  one  of  the  latest  recoeni* 
tions  of  the  imperial  rights:  *  Nob, 
si  incompetenter  aliquid  egimus,  et 
in  subditis  justs  Icgis  tramitem. 
non  conservavimus,  vesiro  ae  »ii«-> 
Morum  cuncta  volumtu  emendarc  Ju^ 
dicio\  etc.  '  But  every  thin^  soon 
changes,  and  the  Church  in  her 
turn  governs  the  emperor/  Guizot, 
II.  326. 
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princes,  Nicholas  1/  was  able  to  achieve  a  number  of  ^^JI^^ 
important  triumphs.    He  came  forward,  it  is  true,  on  two    p^^ 

occasions,  as  a  champion  of  the  wronged,  a  bold  avenger 

of  moralily,'  and  therefore  carried  with  him  all  the  weight 
of  popular  opinion.  His  success  emboldened  John  VIII. 
in  876  to  arrogate  in  plainer  terms,  and  as  a  privilege 
imparted  from  on  high,  the  right  of  granting  the  imperial 
crown^  to  whomsoever  he  might  choose:  and  since  this 
claim  was  actually  established  in  his  patronage  and  coro- 
nation of  the  emperor  Charles-le-Chauve,'  the  intermeddling 
of  the  pope  in  future  quarrels  of  the  Carlovingians,  and 
indeed  of  other  princes,  was  facilitated  more  and  more. 
The  claim  grew  up,  as  we  shall  see  in  Hildebrand,to  nothing 
less  than  a  theocratic  power  extending  over  all  the  earth. 

Nor  was  the  spirit  of  aggression  at  this  time  restricted 
to  the  Boman  pontiffs.  It  had  also  been  imbibed  by  other^^^'** 
prelates  of  the  west  In  England*,  it  is  true,  if  we  except  ^••«»^y- 
collisions  in  the  time  of  Odo  and  Dunstan,  there  is  little 
or  no  proof  that  the  ecclesiastics  were  forgetting  their 
vocation.  While  the  Church  continued,  as  before,  in  close 
alliance  with  the  civil  power,  she  exhibited  no  tendency 
to  cripple  or  dispute  the  independence  of  the  crown.  But 
it  was  otherwise  in  continental  nations.  There  we  see 
the  monarch  struggling  on  one  side  with  his  disaffected 
nobles,  on  the  other  with  the  prelates  of  his  realm ;  and 


*  A  oontemporaneous  admirer 
says  of  him,  '  regibus  ae  tyraniubi 
imperayit,  eiaque,  ac  ai  diominiis 
orbis  terarum,  auctoritate  prsB- 
iuit'.    Regino'f  Chron,  ad  an.  868. 

*  See  aTOTe,  p.  147»  n.  10 :  and 
cf.  Gnizot,  XX.  841  aq. 

*  Epiit^  ocGxv.  ocozTi.:  Mansif 
xni.  227,  230. 

7  It  should  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  Charles  the  Bild,  in 
earlier  life  a  warm  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Fhmkish  Church 
(aeeaboTe,  p.  147),  was  not,  in  876, 
entirely  made  a  yassal  of  the  pope's. 


See    Ooldast's   CoUeetio  CoiuHtut, 
Imperial,  ii.  34. 

*  As  before  noticed  (p.  63),  the 
ciyU  and  spiritual  tribimals  had 
been  acting  most  harmoniously  to- 
frether  till  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Some  ecclesiastical  causes  were  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  a  synod  of 
the  prelates ;  but  many  others  were 
subjected,  like  the  ordinary  causes 
of  the  laity,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
shire- thanes  (in  the  county- court). 
This  extended  even  to  the  probate 
of  wills.  Kemble,  Soxom^  ii.  386. 
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latter.  At  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  for  example,  his 
—  authority  in  matters  even  of  religion  was  so  great,  that 
comicils^  deemed  it  proper  to  address  him  in  a  tone  which 
bordered  almost  on  servility:  yet  more  than  one  of  his 
successors  formally  acknowledged  their  dependence  on  the 
members  of  the  hierarchy,  and  submitted  to  its  most  hu- 
miliating censures.*  The  extent  of  this  vast  but  ill-defined 
preponderance  is  estimable  from  the  transfer  that  was  made 
of  die  regalia  (royal  privileges)  to  the  hands  of  the  superior 
clergy." 

Some,  indeed,  of  the  better  class  of  prelates,  while  they 
rendered  due  obedience  to  the  civil  ruler,  kept  aloof  from  all 
*•  secular  affairs  :*  the  rest  however,  more  especially  through- 
out the  tenth  century,  had  yielded  to  the  worldly  spirit 
of  the  age ;  they  could  too  seldom  be  distinguished  firom 
the  other  vassals.  But  this  dose  connexion  with  the 
crown  was  operating  as  a  check  on  hierarchical  ambition : 
it  eventually  gave  birth  to  an  important  school  of  royalists, 


^  e,  g,  the  coimcils  of  Aries  and 
llayence,  both  held  in  813,  on 
making  a  report  to  him  of  ecclesi- 
astical matters  that  were  crying  for 
a  reformation,  beg  him  to  supply, 
what  he  might  &em,  corrections, 
and  confirm  their  work  by  his  au- 
thority.   Labbe,  tii.  1238,  1241. 

*  «.  g,  Lonis-le-D^bonnaire  (835) 
was  deposed  and  afterwards  ab- 
solved by  a  party  of  bishops. 
Labbe,  tii.  1694.  See  PalgraTe, 
Hiti,  of  Normandy^  i.  296,  296. 
Louis-Ie-Germanique  was  treated 
in  like  manner  by  a  synod  at  Mets 
(859);  Labbe,  yiii.  668.  In  the 
synod  of  Savoni^res  (Tonsi,  or  Toul) 
held  in  the  same  year,  Charles-le- 
Chauve  acknowleq^^  his  depend- 
ence on  the  bishops  in  the  most 
abject  terms ;  Labbe,  Tin.  674 ;  cf. 
Ouizot,  II.  326,  327.  The  general 
principle  on  which  the  bishops 
daim^  to  exercise  these  powers 
was  frequently    STOwed    m    the 


synods:  e.g,  Hmes  (apad  8.  Ma- 
cram),  881,  c.  1 ;  Labbe,  ix.  387  ; 
Tft)6le,  909,  c.  1 ;  Labbe,  iz.  520. 

*  Among  these  regaJia  may  be 
mentioned  the  right  of  tolls,  mar- 
kets, and  coinage,  which  was 
granted  among  other  priTileges  by 
Loms-le-D6bonnaire,  on  the  prin- 
ciple 'ut  episcopos,  qui  propter 
animarum  regimen  ^rincipes  sunt 
cobU,  ipseeoademnihilominusprin- 
cipes  efficeret  regni*.  Oieseler,  ir. 
255,  377.  These  grants,  howerer, 
were  made  not  tmfrequently  by  the 
soTereigns  with  a  political  object, 
to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  bi- 
shops, and  to  balance  them  asainat 
the  inordinate  power  of  the  &adal 
lords.  Hasses  Life  of  Amekm, 
p.  51. 

*  Thus,  for  ezam^e,  reasoned 
Kadbod*  arehbp.  of  tltrecht.  See 
his  IM,  in  Mabillon,  Act,  Stmet. 
Btnm.  a«o.  t.  p.  30. 
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who  Yindicated  the  imperial  interest*  from  the  attacks  of  ^q^^^® 
an  extreme  or  Romanizing  party.  jSwSu 

Of  the  minor  and  less  obvious  benefits  accruing  to " 

society  at  large  from  the  exalted  power  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
one  is  to  be  found  in  the  exertions  which  they  made  to  "®J*^^ 
mitigate  the  ravages  of  private  or  intestine  wars,  nowg^g]]^ 
common  in  all  quarters.  They  were  able  in  the  end 
(circ.  1032)  to  establish  certain  intervals  of  peace*  (^  Trevsd 
Dei'),  extending  from  the  Thursday  to  the  Monday  morn- 
ing of  each  week :  for  which  space  it  was  ordered,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  that  all  acts  of  violence  as  well 
as  law-proceedings  should  be  everywhere  suspended.  The 
same  influence  was  directed  also,  though  more  feebly,  to 
the  abolition  of  the  ordeal-trials,  or  as  they  were  com- 
monly entitled,  ^judgments  of  Grod\  The  zealous  Agobard 
of  Lyons  was  conspicuous  in  this  movement:'  but  the 
custom,  deeply  rooted  in  antiquity,  was  not  to  be  sub- 
verted at  a  blow.  It  kept  its  hold  on  the  Germanic  races 
till  a  far  later  period,  chiefly  through  the  sanction  or 
connivance  of  the  ill-instructed  teachers  of  the  Church. 


*  How  large  this  party  grew  may 
be  inferred  from  the  case  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  bishops  almost  to 
a  man  united  with  the  crown  in 
opposition  to  archbp.  Anselm  and 
his  view  of  the  inyestiture-contro- 
Tersy.  On  dne  occasion  he  com- 
plained of  this  mostbitterly,  adding, 
*  et  me  de  regno,  potius  quam  hoc 
aerrarent,  ezpulsuros,  et  a  Romana 
ecclesia  se  discessoros*.  EpiH,  lib. 
IT.  ep.  4,  ed.  Paris,  1721. 

*  See  Ducan^e,  under  TVeva, 
Dratga,  seu  Trema  Dei:  and  cf.  Ne- 
ander's  remarks,  ti.  87,  88.  The 
provincial  synod  of  Limoges  (1031) 
placed  a  number  of  refractory 
barons,  who  refused  to  join  in  the 
*TreugaDei',  under  an  interdict: 
Manai,  ziz.  642. 

f  e.ff,  in  his  treatise  Contra  Ju' 
diehtm  Dei,  Pope  Stephen  YI. 
(circ.  886)  condemns  botn  fire  and 


water-ordeals.  He  adds,  'Spon- 
tanea enim  confessione  Tel  testium 
approbatione  publicata  delicta  . .  . 
commissa  sunt  regimini  nostro  ju- 
dicare:  occulta  Tero  et  incognita 
nii  sunt  relin(juenda,  qui  solus 
novit  corda  fiUorum  hominum*. 
Mansi,  xviii.  26.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  'judicium  aquie  frigidsB 
et  calide'  was  defend^  CTcn  by 
Hincmar  of  Rheims :  Opp,  tom.  ii. 
676.  It  is  remarkable  that  *  proof 
by  duel*,  which  was  abolished  in 
ScandinaTia  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  maintained  its  ground 
in  England  for  centuries.  Worsaae, 
p.  167.  It  was  stnmgly  denounced 
by  the  Council  of  vuence  (855), 
imder  pain  of  excommunication 
(can.  XII.),  which  incapacitated 
the  subject  of  it  for  p^ormiog 
any  dTU  function. 
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ON  THE  8TATE  OF  RELIGIOUS  DOCTRINE  AND 

CONTROVERSIES. 


WESTERN   CHURCH. 

WESTERN        The  works  of  St.  Anpnistlne  had  continued  to  direct 

—  the  mind  of  Western  Christendom.     He  was  the  standard 

^fJSlLojfst.  author  of  the  age,  and  to  his  writings  it  was  commonly 
AuguBtme.     jjj^gjj^ej    {q^  the  tracos  it  retained  of  earnestness  and 

evangelic  truth.  Inferior  only  to  the  sacred  penmen,  whom 
his  ample  expositions  of  the  Scriptures  were  believed  to 
represent  with  a  peculiar  fidelity,  he  was  consulted  as  the 
ablest  guide  in  all  the  speculative  provinces  of  thought : 
and  we  shall  see  in  the  review  of  a  discussion,  which 
affected  many  branches  of  his  system  of  theology,  that 
all  the  combatants  professed  a  high  respect  for  him,  and 
that  the  vanquished  fled  for  shelter  to  his  works.  In  cases 
tmdhiiaehooi.eYen  whcrc  the  Augustinian  spirit  did  not  find  its  way 
directly,  It  was  circulated,  in  a  milder  form,^  by  influential 
writers  of  his  school,  especially  by  Gregory  the  Great  and 
Alcuin. 

The  majority  of  authors  whom  this  period  has  produced 
will  take  their  place  at  the  beginning  of  it.  They  were 
nearly  all  of  them  brought  up  in  the  scholastic  institutions 
of  the  Franklsh  empire."  One  of  Alcuin's  many  pupils, 
and,  like  him,  an  indefatigable  friend  of  education,  occupied 

^  0.  ff,  Alcuin,  de  Fide  THnitaiiM,     his  view,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
c.  8,  rejected  the  extreme  position     was  shared  by  Kabanus  Maurus. 
of  a  'pnedestinatio  duplex*,  and         '  Some   of  the  principal   were 
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the  foremost,  rank  of  theologians  in  the  west.    This  was  '^^J^ 

Babanus  Mauros^  who  had  been  the  master  of  the  school, 

and  afterwards  the  abbot,  of  Fulda  (822),  before  his  eleva*  Maunu 

(77fi~~S56) 

tion  to  the  archbishopric  of  Majence  (847).  His  numerous 
Commentaries*  on  the  writings  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and 
on  some  of  the  Apocrypha,  evince  a  familiarity  with  older 
Christian  literature ;  and  the  devotional  feeling  which  per- 
vades them  may  convince  us  that  the  piety  of  better  ages, 
though  too  frequently  declining,  was  not  dead.  Another 
of  his  works,  De  InstitiUione  Clerioorumj  while  important 
in  a  liturgical  pomt  of  view,  contributed  to  the  more 
careful  training  of  the  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and 
inspired  them  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  importance  of 
their  work.  Babanus  was  a  favourite  author  in  the  west 
for  many  centuries  after  his  death.^ 

Another  of  the  Carlovingian  literati  was  Agobard,*  ^j^jrrf  <>/ 
archbishop  of  Lyons  (813—841),  equally  conspicuous  for  (d.  841). 
his  scholarship  and  his  activity  in  the  affairs  of  state.' 
But  he  is  better  known  as  a  reformer  of  religion.  Many 
of  his  treatises  were  aimed  at  the  ignorance  and  super- 
.  stitions  of  the  times,  especially  at  those  connected  with  the 
growing  use  of  images.^ 


the  Schola  PakUina  (patronized  by 
Louis-le-I)6boimAire,Xothaire,  and 
Charle8-le-ChauTe)»  and  those  of 
OrleaiiB,  Fulda,  Corbey  (old  and 
new),  Rheima,  Toun,  Hinchau, 
Reichenau,  and  St.  Oall.  See 
Bahr's  GeaehicMe  der  romiaeh.  LUe- 
ratur  in  karoling,  ZeitalUr,  Carla- 
ruhe,  1840.  Its  character  in  thia, 
eyen  more  than  in  die  former 
period,  waa  exclusively  reUgimu; 
science  (mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  medicine)  being  for  the  most 
p^  abandoned  to  the  Arabs, 
-who  patronized  such  studies,  more 
especially  in  Spain.  Their  great 
college  of  Cordova,  which  became 
for  Europe  what  Bagdad  was  for 
Asia,  was  founded  in  980.  See 
Middeldorpf,  Comment,  de  Inttituiis 


LUerariis  in  Bispania,  qua  Arabea 
attetoret  habuertmt^  Oottingte,  1810. 

'  Very  man^  of  his  works  (in- 
cluding Homilie$,  as  well  as  ethical 
and  ecclesiological  treatises)  were 
published,  in  6  vols,  folio,  at  Co- 
logne, 1627 :  see  also  a  sketch  of  Ra^ 
banus,  by  Kunstmann,  Mains,  1841. 

«  Mabillon,  Act.  Sonet.  Ord. 
Bened.  vi.  1  sq. 

'  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Baluze,  Paris,  1 666, 2  vols. 
Syo.:  cf.  Uimdeshagen,  deAgobardi 
Vita  €t  SeriptU^  Oieasse,  1831. 

*  His  fame  in  this  capacity  is 
stained  by  the  countenance  he  gave 
to  the  rebellious  sons  of  Lonis-le- 
D^bonnaire,  contrasting  ill  with 
Rabanus  Maunis.  Neanaer,vi.  167. 

^  e,g.  He  condemned  the '  battle- 
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In  this  and  other  points  he  may  be  linked  with  Claudius, 
bishop  of  Turin,  who  died  in  839,  after  an  episcopate 
of  eighteen  jears.  Excited,  as  it  seems,  by  principles 
which  he  had  learned  from  holy  Scripture  and  the 
works  of  St.  Augustme,'  he  stood  forward  to  revive,  as 
fiur  as  he  was  able,  a  more  truly  Christian  spirit  in  the 
members  of  the  Church.  He  ardently  declaimed  against 
all  forms  of  creature-worship,  not  excluding  invocation 
of  the  saints ;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  his  diocese,  all  symbols, 
whether  pictures,  images,  or  crosses,  which  could  possibly 
give  rise  to  adoration,  were  ejected  from  the  churches.' 
In  addition  to  his  writings  on  these  subjects,  of  which 
fragments  only  are  preserved,  he  was  a  fertile  commentator 
on  the  Bible;  yet,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,'  all 
his  labours  in  this  field  of  thought  are  still  inedited. 


trial',  and  the  'water-ordeal'  (see 
above,  p.  167)  :  and  his  treatise, 
De  PieturtM  et  Imaginihut^  is  a  re- 
solute attack  on  all  forms  of  image- 
worship,  and  a  protest  against  ttie 
sensuous  bias  ot  the  Cliurch.  He 
also  laboured  to  reform  the  liturgy 
of  his  province ;  and  the  two  works, 
De  Divina  Paaimodia  and  De  CoT" 
reetione  Antiphonariif  are  a  defence 
of  his  proceedings.  The  great 
number  of  Jews  who  had  settled 
in  the  Prankish  empire  at  that 
period  urged  him  to  take  up  his 
pen  against  them :  e.g,  De  Ituo» 
umtia  JtuUeontm, 

'  The  adversaries  of  Claudius 
have  endeavoured  to  convict  him 
of  Adoptionism,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  educated  in  Spam  (see 
above,  p.  66) ;  but  his  Augustini- 
anism  is  proved  by  Neander,  vi. 
120  sq. 

'  In  this  measure  he  was  strongly 
resisted  by  his  former  fnend  we 
abbot  Theodemir,  bv  Dungal,  an 
Irishman,  by  Jonas  bishop  of  Or- 
leans, and  others :  but  he  kept  his 
ground  until  his  death,  apparentlv 
through  the  support  of  theJr  rankisn 
emperor.      See   Schr6ckh,    xxiii. 


407—421 :  DoUinger,  in.  67,  58. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Jonas  of 
Orleans  admitted  the  flagrant  abuse 
of  images  prevailing  in  the  Church 
of  Italy,  and  only  found  fault  with 
Claudius  for  supposing  that  the 
same  abuse  existed  in  the  French 
and  German  churches.  He  defends 
the  '  adoration'  of  the  eroee  (*  ob  re- 
cordationem  paasionis  dommicc'), 
but  explains  the  act  to  mean  no 
more  than  <  salutare'.  See  his  trea- 
tise De  CuUu  Itnaginum,  in  BibL 
Patrum,  ed.  Lugdun.  xiv.  foL  183» 
This  prelate  was  a  stem  and  faith- 
ful censor  of  all  forms  of  immo- 
rality. See  his  De  Imiiiulume 
Laicaii,  in  D'Achery's  Spieiiegiump 
I.  268—824. 

'  His  CommmUmy  tm  the  Eputle 
to  the  Oalatiant  will  be  found  in 
Biblioth.  Patr.,  ed.  Lugdun.  xnr. 
134  sq.,  and  that  on  the  Epieth  to 
Philemon  in  the  S^ieilegium  Bo* 
flwmiMi,  IX.  109  sq.  Introductions 
to  other  books  have  also  been  pub- 
lished (Oieseler,  ii.  262,  n.  19) : 
see,  especially,  Sjpeeimene  of  bis 
ineditea  works,  with  dissertations 
by  Rudelbach,  Havnue,  1824. 
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A  list  of  other  kindred  works,  though  varying  much  ^^^^ 
In  character  and  worth,  was  added  to  the  hermeneutical 


productions  of  the  age.     The  chief  were,  (1)  Commentaries  SuOantadt 
of  Haimo*,  bishop  of  Halberstadt  (841-853),  and  formerly  ^^  ^^' 
a  fellow-student  of  Rabanus  Mauros :   (2)  the  popidar  and 
widely-circulated  Olossa  Ordinaria  (or  an  exposition  of  the 
diflScult  texts  of  Scripture),  compiled  by  Walafnd  Strabo,*  ^^Jf** 
abbot  of  Beichenau  (842—849) :  but  (3)  worthy  of  especial  (d.  849). 
mention  is  the  sober  and  elaborate   Commentary  on  8t. 
Matthewj  by  Christian  Druthmar,*  a  monk  of  Corbey,  and  ^['^Sr 
divinity-lecturer  in  the  diocese  of  Lifege,  who  died  about 
840. 

These  all,  together  with  the  great  majority  of  writers 
who  come  forward  at  the  present  period,  yield  a  simple 
and  unreasoning  assent  to  flie  traditions  of  the  past :  but 
in  a  work  of  the  deacon  Fredegis,  who  had  been  trained  iMtegu. 
in  Alcuin^s  school  at  York,  we  may  discover  symptoms 
of  a  more  philosophizing  tendency/    That  tendency,  how- 
ever,  was  betrayed  far  more  distinctly  in  the  Irishman* 
John  Scotus  (Erigena),  who  was  regarded  as  an  orscle  John  seotmt 
of  wisdom  by  the  court  of  Charles-le-Chauve.     He  was(d.87S!): 
the  earliest  of  the  mediieval  writers  in  the  west,  who  ven- 
tured to  establish  Christian  dogmas  by  a  dialectic  process ; 

*  There  is  some  difficulty  ia  as-  pretations  of  the  Bible,  except  when 
certaining  what  works  are  really  they  are  subordinated  to  the  literal 
his.  See  Oudinus,  De  SeHptor%fm9  •or  historic  sense.  Neander,  vi.  159. 
Eeeh  II.  330 :  Schrockh,  xxiii.  282  ?  See  his  Eputofa  de  Nihilo  et 
sq.:  Mabillon,  Aeta  Benedict,  y.  Tenebris  ad  proeeret  Palatii,  in 
686  sq.  Baloz.  et  Mansi,  MitceU,  ii.  56. 

^  The  Oloeea  Orrfmana  was  pub-  '  Neander  has  pointed  out  sereral 

lished  at  Antwerp  in  6  yds.  tolio,  circumstances  which  indicate  that 

1684.    Another  important  work  of  the  Irish  monasteries  still  continued 

Walafrid  Strabo  is  of  a  liturgical  to  influence  the  literature  of  all  the 

6tixncUsStDeExordiUetIncrementie  west;  tt.  161,  162  (note).    John 

Rerum  Eeeletiaetieaintm,  published  Scotus  Erigena  is  to  be  careAilly 

in  Hittorp's  collection  De  Ditfinie  distinguished  from  a  monk,  named 

OfieiiMf  Colon.  1568.  John,  whom  king  .£lfred  invited 

*  In  the  Bibiioth,  Pairum,  ed.  from  France  to  the  English  court. 
Lugdun.  XT.  86  so.  The  preface  to  See  Mabillon's  Annakt  Benedict, 
tiiis  commentary  shews  that  Druth-  in.  248. 

mar  was  ayerse  to  mystical  inter- 
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JgJgsgJ  who,  in  other  words,  attempted  to  evince  the  union,  or 
consistency  at  least,  of  human  reason  and  theology.    In 


•^j»^jjj^  </ this  respect  he  must  be  viewed  as  a  precursor  of  the 
tekooimm:     schoolmen^  who,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,*  were  bent  on  systematizing  the  traditions  of 
the  Church,  and  proving  that  the  Christian  faith  is  truly 
rational.     But  Scotus,  while  agreeing  with  the  schoolmen 
in  his  point  of  departure,  differed  widely  from  them  all 
i^i^nl^  in  his  results.     He  was  a  Neo-Platonist ;  and,  like  the 
j^j^jjj^l^   Alexandrian  doctors  of  an  .earlier  age,  could  see  in  Chris- 
tianity no  more  than  a  philosophy, — an  earthly  manifestation 
of  the  Absolute,  intended  to  direct  and  elevate  the  human 
spirit  and  prepare  it  for  eventual  absorption  into  God.' 
It  is  a  startling  feature  of  the  times  that  one,  whose 
theories  were  so  divergent  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
was  called  to  speak  as  an  authority  on  two  of  the  most 
awful  topics  of  the  faith.     These  were  the  doctrines  of 
Predestination  and  the  Eucharist;   which,  owing  to  the 
great  activity  of  thought  engendered  in  the  Carlovingian 
schools,  were  now  discussed  with  unwonted  vehemence. 
The  former  of  these  controversies^  took  its  rise  from 

'  For  the  rise  of  scholasticism  in  '  On  the  whole  of  his  phUo- 

the  East,  see  aboye,  pp.  61,  76,  77.  sophico-religious  system,  see  Bitter, 

Its  cradle,  or  at  least  the  earUest  GetcA.  der  ChrUt,  PhUowophU,  iit. 

school  in  which  it  was  cultiTated  206  sq.;  Neander,  ti.  163  sq.;  and 

by  the  Westerns,  was  the  monas-  Ooizot,    Ltd,  xxtiii.     His   pan- 

tery  of  Bee  in  Normandy.    Lan-  theism   is  clearly  established   by 
franc  and  Anselm  (afterwards  arch-«i   the  treatise  De  Divmons  Nai%armt 

bishops  of  Canterbury)   took  the  ed.  Oxon.  1681 :  but  owing  to  the 

lead  m  its  difiusion  (seeMohler's  dormant  state  of  the  human  in- 

Sehrjften  und  Aufsdite,  i.  32  sq.):  tcdlect,  very  much  of  his  philoso* 
Lanfrano    having    first  tried  the  /*phixing  was  tmintdligible  to  the 

temper  of  his  new  weapon  in  the  age.    He  seems  to  have  imbibed 

eucharistic  controTersy  with  Be-  that  tendency  from  his  familiarity 

renffarius :  see  below.  with  Greek  writers,  and  especially 

'  xhe  logical  writings  of  Axis-  with   Dionysius    the   Areopagite^ 

totle  (Uie  &st  two  treatises  of  the  whom   he  translated    into  Latin. 

Organon)  were  known  in  the  West  This  translation  excited  the  sua* 

from  the  ninth  century,  but  onl^,  pidons  of  pope  Nicholas  I.  (Manai, 

till  the  thirteenth,  by  the  Latm  zy.  401). 

translation  of  Boethius.    Cousin's  ^  The  great  authority  is  Haa* 

OuwragtM  iniditea  d^Abilard,  Introd.  gnin's  col&ction  of  ancient  anthoTB, 

p.  LI. :  Smith's  Bioff.  Diet,  i.  325.  De  PradettimUione  «<  Gratia,  Pazis» 
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Grottskalk,  who  In  earlier  life  had  been  a  monk  of  Fulda,  ^gggg' 
under  the  eye  of  Babanns  Maurus;  but  had  left  it  ^^^~^^^^^ — 
the  eloiBter  of  Orbais  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons.     Ooine  (d.  868}  ? 
far  beyond  his  favourite  author,  St.  Aucnistine,*  he  main-  de*tmanan 
tained  the  most  rigorous  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Divine 
predestination,  stating  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  imperil  human 
freedom.     He  contended  for  a  twofold  system  of  decrees 
(' prssdestinatio  duplex'),  which  consigned  the  good  and^J^T** 
bad,  elect  and  reprobate  alike,  to  portions  from  eternity 
allotted  to  them,  irrespectively  of  their  own  conduct  in 
the  present  life.     In  other  words.  Divine  foreknowledge 
in  his  system  was  identified  completely  with  predestina- 
tion; and  the  latter  was  as  arbitrary  in  relation  to  the 
lost  as  to  the  saved, — the  one  infallibly  attaining  to  eternal 
life,  the  other  being  so  necessitated  to  continue  in  his  sins, 
that  he  can  only  be  in  name  a  subject  of  God's  grace, 
and  only  in  appearance  a  partaker  of  the  sacraments. 

The  Church  had  hitherto  been  occupying,  on  the  pre- JJ^^^JJ"^ 
sent  as  on  other  kindred  points,   an  intermediate  place,  ^  ^^^«'^- 
affirming,  but  with  do  attempt  to  reconcile,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  superhuman  powers,  while  she  insisted  on  the 
salvability   of  all  men.      Notwithstanding  her  profound 
respect  for  St.  Augustine  and  her  hatred  of  Felagianism,    ' 
she   did  not  countenance  the  fatalistic  theory  of  grace, 
which  threatens,  and  constructively  subverts,  the  principle 
of  our  responsibility  to  God.     Accordingly,   as  soon  as 
Gottskalk  published  his  opinions,^  he  encountered  a  de- 


1650:  cf.  TJssher's  Gotteschaki  et 
Pratdeat,  Controv,  Hist»  Dublin, 
1631;  Cellot's  Hut,  Gottesehalci 
Prtfdettinatiani,  Paris,  1665. 

*  See  a  fair  statement  of  this 
Texed  question  in  Guiiot's  Civiliza* 
tion  in  France,  Lect.  t.  It  is 
plain,  howerer,  that  in  some  pas- 
sages of  St.  Augustine  he  made 
use  of  language  bordering  on  the 
positions  of  Gottskalk;  and  the 
*  gemina  pracdestinatio  sire  elec- 


torum  ad  requiem,  sive  rcproborum 
ad  mortem*  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Isidore  of  Seyille,  Sentent,  lib.  ii. 
c.  6. 

*  He  appears  to  have  had  an 
earlier  controversy  with  Kabanus, 
while  he  was  a  monk  at  Fulda 
(Kunstmann's  Hrabantu  Maurus, 
p.  69) ;  but  he  did  not  develope 
his  opinions  fiilly  till  some  years 
later,  when  he  was  returning  from 
a  tour   in  Italy.     He  then   dis- 
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cisive  oppositioD  from  the  leading  doctors  of  the  age.  His 
old  superior,  Babanus  Mauros,  now  archbiahop  of  Majence, 
influenced  (it  may  be)  to  some  extent  by  personal  dislike, 
put  forth  a  vehement  replj  to  what  he  deemed  an  utter 
violation  of  the  faith.  Although  himself  a  warm  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  decrees/  Babanus  shrank  from 
all  approximation  to  the  thought  that  the  causalitj  of  sin 
is  traceable  to  God.  In  his  view  the  Divine  foreknowledge 
is  distinguishable  from  Divine  predestination;  and  those 
only  whom  the  Lord  foreknows  as  the  incorrigibly  wicked, 
are  abandoned  to  eternal  death  ('  prsssciti').  Gt)ttskalk,  in 
the  following  year  (848),  defended  his  pontions*  at  the 
council  of  Mayence,  stating  (it  is  said)  emphatically  that 
the  scriptural  phrases  which  record  our  Saviour's  death 
for  cUl  men  should  belimited  to  the  '  elect' ;  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  human  family,  as  the  result  of  a  constraining 
act  of  God,  have  been  irrevocably  destined  to  perdition." 
As  the  voice  of  the  synod  was  against  him,  Gt)ttskalk  was 
now  handed  over  to  his  metropolitan,  the  proud  and  energetic 
Hincmar,  who  soon  afterwards  (849)  procured  his  con- 
demnation* at  Kiersy-sur-Oise  (Carisiacum),  and  shut  him 


dosed  them  to  Notting,  bishop  of 
Verona  (847),  who  brought  the 
question  under  the  notice  of  Ka- 
bfuius  Maurus. 

1  Nearly  all  the  statements  in 
his  Epist,  ad  Notingum  (apud  Mau- 
guin,  I.  3)  are  borrowed  firom  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine  and  Prosper. 
Keander,  vi.  185. 

'  See  fragments  of  his  defence  in 
Hincmar,  de  PntdestifuUione,  c.  5, 
c.  21,  c.  27 :  cf.  Fuldensea  Annalet 
(in  Pertz)  a.d.  848. 

3  Kabani  EpiHola  SynodaliM  ad 
Bincmarum  (Mansi,  xiv.  914):  ... 
*  quod  pnedestinatio  Dei,  sicut  in 
bono,  sic  ita  et  in  malo :  et  tales 
sint  in  hoc  mundo  quidam,  qui 
propter  prsedestinationem  Dei,  quse 
cos  cogat  in  mortem  ire,  non  possent 
ab  errore  et  pcccato  se  corrigere; 


quasi  Deus  eos  fecisset  ab  initio 
incorrigibiles  et  poense  obnoxios  in 
interitum  ire'.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  this  statement 
of  the  views  of  Oottskalk  is  the 
work  of  an  adyersary,  and  as  such 
may  have  been  OTcrcoloured. 

«  Mansi,  xiv.  919.  By  this 
synod,  the  unfortunate  monk  was 
ordered  to  be  flogged,  according  to 
a  rule  of  St.Benecuct,  for  troubuns 
the  deliberations  on  ecclesiasticid 
affairs,  and  intermeddling  with 
politics.  While  he  lay  in  prison 
at  the  monastery  of  Hautvuliers, 
he  wrote  two  more  confessions  of 
his  faith,  adhering  to  his  former 
tenets :  Mauguin,  i.  7.  The  im- 
portance he  attached  to  the  con- 
troversy may  be  estimated  from  the 
violent    language   of  his   prayer 
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up  in  a  monastic  prison,  where  he  lingered  under  the  ban  ^I^J^ 

of  the  archbishop  till  868,  refusing  to  abjure  or  modify 

his  errors. 

But  the  controversy  kindled  by  him  in  the  Frankish 
Church  was  not  so  easily  extinguished.  Many  influential  ^&£S  ^^ 
writers,  either  moved  by  pity  for  his  barbarous  fate*  or  by 
their  predilection  for  his  theological  opinious,  had  imme- 
diately appeared  in  his  behalf.  Of  these  the  chief  were 
Prudentius,*  bishop  of  Troyes ;  Servatus  Lupus,'  the  ac- 
complished abbot  of  Ferri^res ;  and  Batramnus,'  a  learned 
monk  of  Corbey ;  none  of  whom,  however,  would  commit 
himself  to  the  extreme  positions  of  his  client.  They  af- 
firmed that  the  predestination  of  the  wicked  is  not  absolute, 
but  is  conditioned  on  Divine  foreknowledge  of  all  sins  that 
would  result  from  the  voluntary  act  of  Adam, — holding 
fast,  on  this  and  other  points,  to  the  more  sober  views  of 
St.  Augustine. 

Hincmar  and  his  party  were  now  driven  to  defend  their 
harsh  proceedings,  and  as  they  coidd  no  longer  count  upon 
the  help  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  who  withdrew  entirely  from  ^okn  aeoim» 
the  conflict,'  they  put  forward  as  the  champion  of  their  *mi; 

'  Te  precor,  Domine  Deiu,  gratis  to  whom  Qottskalk  had  eventually 

Ecdesiam  Tuam  custodias,  ne  sua  appealed :  Hincmar,  Opp,  ii.  240, 

diutiuB   earn   falsitate    perrertant  290,  ed.  Sirmond. 

[aUuding  to  his  opponents],  A«r«-  *    *   See    his    Lstter   to   Hincmar 

getnque  nut  pestifera  de  reliqvo  pra^  (circ.  849)  in  Cellot's  Hut,  GoUet' 

vUate  wbvertant,  licet  se  suosque  ehal,  Pradeat,,  pp.  426  sq.    But  he 

aecum    lugubriter    evertant',    ete»  also,    like  others   of  the  period. 

He  also  offered  to  nrove  the  truth  woiUd     interpret    passages     like 

of  his  tenets  by  suomittin^  to  the  1  Tim.  ii.  4,    excluslTely  of  the 

ordeal  of  fire, '  ut  yideUcet,  '  elect'. 

quatuor  doliis  uno  post  unum  po-  ">   His  work,  De  TVihua   Qtues-' 

aitis  atque  fervent!  sisillatim  re-  tionHnu,  is  printed  in  Mauguin,  t. 

pletis  aqua,  oleo  pingui,  et  pice,  et  pt.  ii.  9  :    see  also  the  IrorkM  of 

ad  ultimum  accenso   copiosissimo  servatus  Lupus,  ed.  Baluze,  Antv. 

igne,   liceret  mihi,    invocato  glo-  1710. 

rioaiasimo  nomine  Tuo,  ad  appro-  "  De  Pradettinatione  Dei  (circ. 

bandam  hanc    fidem  meam,   imo  860),  in  Mauguin,  i.  pt.  i.  27  sq. 

fidem  Catholicam,  in  singula  in-  His  name  was  frequency  mis*read 

troire  et  ita  per  singula  transire',  into  Bertram,  perhaps  Be.  (sBeatus) 

etc,  Ratramn. 

9  This   feeling   seems   to   have  *  See  his  letters  to  Hincmar,  in 

been  shared  by  pope  Nicholas  I.,  Kunstmann's  Hrabanua,  pp.  215  sq. 
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wBsm:H   cause  the  learned  and  free-tbinking  gaest  of  Charles-le- 

Chauve, — ^Erigena.     His  famous  treatise,  De  Prcodestina- 

tione^  appeared  in  851:  but  arguing,  as  he  did,  on  purely 
philosophic  grounds,  for  the  unbiassed  freedom  of  the  will^ 
MK  (sfnMM  and  contradictine:  all  established  doctrines  of  the  nature 
both  of  good  and  evil,  he  gave  equal  umbrage  to  his 
enemies  and  fnend«.  The  former  iuBtantly  assafled  him 
(852)  by  the  hands  of  Frudentius  of  Troyes*  and  Florus' 
a  deacon  of  Lyons;  while  the  primate  Hincmar,  compro- 
mised by  his  ill-chosen  coadjutor,  went  in  search  of  other 
means  for  quieting  the  storm. 

A  work  of  Amulo,   archbishop  of  Lyons,*  now  lost, 
Annt^^  was  written  with  this  object :  but  Remigius,  his  successor 
cuZ'tke        and  the  leading  prelate  of  the  south  of  Gaul,   did  not 
^roifttskaik,   inherit  his  opinions/    He  condemned  the  cruelty  by  which 
the  author  of  the  movement  was  repressed,  and  strove  in 
a  less  ruffled  tone  to  vindicate   his  orthodoxy  frt)m  the 
imputations  of  the  northern  province.    He  contended  that 
in  Gottskalk^s  system  of  theology  the  absolute  predesti- 
nation of  the  wicked  had  been  neither  stated  nor  implied ; 
and  while  confessiiig  his  own  predilection  for  the  view  that 
God  does  not  wish  the  salvation  of  all  men,  he  declared 
his  willingness  to  leave  that  question  open  till  it  was  au- 
Hine.mar'»     thoritativclv  Settled  bv  the  Church.     His  manifesto  roused 

reply  at  the  ^  ■' 

SSr»v*^8B0).      *  ^^  Maugttin,  i.  pt.  i,  103  sq.  »  Hincmar,  and  Pardulus  bishop 

*y  voouy*      t  2>^  Pr<tde9tintUione  contra  Joh,  of  Laon,  had  already  written  two 

Seotum^  in  Mauguin,  i.  pt.  i.  191  letters  to  Amnio;  sending  him  at 

sq.  the  same  time  a  copy  of  me  letter 

3  He  wrote,  in  the  name  of  the  from  Kabanus  Maurus  to  Notting 

Church  of  Lyons,  De  Pradeitina-  of  Verona.  These  three  documents 

tume  contra  Joh,  Scott  erroneoM  De-  Remigius   now  proceeded  to   ex- 

Jmituma;  ibid.  576  sq.:   see  Ne-  amine  in  his  Liier  de  TVibut  Epis- 

ander,  ti.  202, 203,  on  the  character  tolist  in  Mauguin,  i.  pt.  ii.  61  sq. 

of    this   reply,     llie    council    of  The  notion  that  the  wicked  are 

Valence  (S/ift)  repeated  the  con-  necessitated  to  commit  impiety  he 

demnation  of  Scotus  (c.  it.,  c.  vi.)  spurns  as  'immanis  et  detestabilis 

in  the  most  contemptuous  terms.  blasphemia'  (c.  xli.),   and  denies 

*  Ouizot  (Lect.  xxvxii.  p.  368),  that  it  was  held  by  any  one;  re- 

without  assigning  any  reason,  calls  fleeting  strongly  on  Rabanus  MaU" 

this  person  'Amalaise,  a  priest  of  rus,  who  imputed  it  toGottskalk. 
Metz. 
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the  zeal  of  Hincmar  to  the  very  highest  pitch,   and  in   ^^^^ 

another  synod*  held  at  Baersy  (863),  his  party  reasserted 

nearly  all  the  views  which  Gottskalk  had  continued  to 
reject.  In  a  short  series  of  propositions,  based  entirely 
on  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  they  affirmed,  with  other 
truths  admitted  by  their  adversaries,  that  no  human  being 
whom  the  Lord  foreknew  as  wicked  had  been  foreordained 
to  perish,  and  that  Christ  had  died  a  sacrifice  for  all  men, 
willing  all  men  to  be  saved.'  The  counter-movement  in 
the  southern  province  ultimately  issued  in  a  rival  synod,  2?15**'*' 
which  assembled  at  Valence*  in  855.  Its  effect,  however,  nuenee,  855. 
was  to  bring  the  disputants  more  closely  to  each  other. 
It  declared  expressly  that  the  sin  of  man,  although  an 
object  of  Divine  foreknowledge,  was  in  no  degree  neces- 
sitated by  an  act  of  predetermination:  and  while  all  the 
prelates  were  agreed  that  Christ  did  not  redeem  habitual 
unbelievers,*  they  confessed  that  many  are  in  truth  re- 
generated at  their  baptism,  who  in  after-life  may  forfeit 
the  initial  grace  of  God  by  their  unholy  conduct.'* 

Hincmar  now  took  up  his  pen  and  laboured  to  confirm 
the  views  he  had  espoused,  in  two  elaborate  productions," 


•  Mansi,  xiy.  920. 

''  e.y.  c.  lY.:  'Chiistos  Jesus 
Dominus  noster,  sicut  nullus  homo 
est,  fiiit  Tel  erit,  cujus  natura  in 
lUo  assumpta  non  fuerit,  ita  nullus 
est,  fuit,  Tel  erit  homo,  pro  quo 
passus  non  fuerit :  licet  non  omnes 
passionis  Ejus  mysterio  rediman- 
tur/ 

^  Mansi,  zt.  1  sq.  Kemigius 
had  alreadT  censured  the  'four 
chapters'  of  Kiersj :  Mauguin,  i. 
pt.  2.  178. 

'  They  eTen  spoke  of  imiTersal 
redemption    as    a  *nimius  error' 

(c.  IT.). 

'®  ...  *  ex  ipsa  tamen  multitudine 
fidelium  et  redemtorum,  alios  sal- 
vari  sterna  salute,  quia  per  gratiam 
I>ei  in  redemptione  sua  fideliter 
permanent,  alios  quia  nohterunt 
permanert  in  taltUeftdei. ...  ad  pie- 


nitudinem  salutis  et  ad  percep- 
tionem  etemse  beatitudinis  nullo 
modo  perTenire*.  c.  t.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Prudentii 
Trecensis  Annalea,  a.d.  859  (Pert?., 
I.  453 :  of.  455),  appears  to  inti- 
mate thatpopeNicholasI.  approTed 
of  the  canons  of  Valence :  *  Nico- 
laus,  pontifex  Komanus,  de  gratia 
Dei  et  llbero  arbitrio,  de  Teritate 
geminse  pn^destinationis  et  san- 
guine Christi,  ut  pro  credentibug 
omnibus  fusus  sit,  fideliter  con- 
firmat*.  The  Jesuits,  who  are 
stronsly  opposed  to  Gottskalk,  la- 
bour hard  to  set  aside  this  passage. 
1^  The  extant  work,  written  be- 
tween 859  and  863,  is  entitled 
De  Pradeatinatione  Dei  et  Libero 
Arbitrio  contra  Goteschafkum  et 
cateron  Prcedestinatianoa :  sec  his 
Workt  by  Sirmond,  torn.  i. 
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^^uacu!  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^^  ^  8^®  ^^  8^0'  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
to  effect  a  better  underBtanding  with  the  prelates  of  the 

jvrmiMiium  Bouth  at  the  council^  of  Savoniferes,  near  Tousi,  in  the 
at  saconurts,*  dioceso  of  Toul.  Ignoring,  as  it  seemed,  the  canons  both 
of  Kiersy  and  Valence,  the  prelates,  to  the  number  of 
seven  and  fifty,  eventaally  agreed  on  certain  mild  and 
general  statements  of  the  Augustinian  dogmas;  and  the 
combatants  on  either  side,  exhausted  by  the  struggle,  were 
now  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms.' 
T^Aif  The  second  controversy  that  sprang  up  in  the  Carlo- 

«mtnt9er$ff.  viugiau  era  of  the  Church  related  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  taken  and  received  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  It  employed  the  leading  theologians 
of  the  west  for  several  years:  and  when  religion  had 
emerged  from  the  benumbing  daiicness  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, it  furnished  a  perplexing  theme  for  the  most  able 
of  the  schoolmen.  As  the  spirit  of  the  Western  Church 
contracted  a  more  sensuous  tone,  there  was  a  greater  dis- 
position to  confound  the  sacramental  sjnoabols  with  the 
grace  they  were  intended  to  convey,  or,  in  a  word,  to  cor^ 
porealize  the  mysteries  of  faiths  Examples  of  thb  spirit 
may  be  found  in  earlier  writers  who  had  handled  the  great 
question  of  the  Eucharist :  but  it  was  first  distinctly  mani- 
fested by  Faschasius  Badbert'  in  831.  He  was  a  monk, 
Ttu  wrk  <^  and  afterwards  (844—851)  the  abbot,  of  Corbey ;  and  in  a 
HadUrt,  831:  treatise,*  On  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christy 

1  Some  writers  make  two  coiui-  occurs  in  an  ancient  hymn.    The 

ciU,  one  of  Sayoni^res  (ad  Sapo-  primate  had  forbidden  the  use  of 

narias),  and  a  second  of  Toul  or  it  on  the  ground  that  it  savoured 

Tousi  (concilium  TuUense) ;  but  of  Tritheism :  but  Oottskalk  and 

they  appear  to  be  only  different  the  other  Prankish  Benedictinea* 
names  of  the  same  thing :  Mansi, 


represented  bj  Ratramnus,  justified 
the  phrase  (Hincmar's  Work9t  u 


XV.  627.    A  council  for  the  same 

purpose  had  assembled  just  before  413  sq.),  and  Hincmar  was  com- 

at  Langres :  Ihid,  pelled  to  let  the  matter  rest. 

'  Connected   with  this  contro-  '  See  aboTe,  p.  109. 

Tersy  was  a  minor  one  (circ.  850)  *  The  best  emtion  is  in  Idart^e 

between  Hincmar  and  GPottskalk,  and  Durand*s  VeUr.  Script,  CoUed, 

touching  the  expression  *  Te,  irina  ix.  367  sq. 
Veitat  unaque,  poscimus',  which 
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appears  to  have  maintained  that,  by  the  act  of  consecration,  "^^^ 

the  material  elementu  are  so  transformed  as  to  retain  no 

more  than  the  appearance  (^  figura')  of  their  natural  sub- 
stance, being  truly,  though  mvisibly,  replaced  by  Christ 
Himself  in  every  way  the  same  as  He  was  bom  and 
crucified.^  The  woriL  of  Radbert  was  composed  in  the  first 
instance  for  a  pupil,  but  when  he  [uresented  a  new  edition 
of  it  (844)  to  the  emperor  Charles^le-Chauve,  it  startled 
nearly  all  the  scholars  of  the  age.  Babanus  Maunu^ 
wrote  against  it;  but  unhappily  no  full  account  of  his 
objections  is  preserved.  Another  monk  of  Corbey,  Ra-rv/krfMifty 
tramnus,  whom  we  saw  engaging  in  a  former  controversy, 
was  the  main  antagonist  of  Badbert  He  put  forth,  at 
the  request  of  the  emperor,  a  treatise'  On  the  Body  and 


*  e.g.  *  Quia  Christum  Torari  £u 
dentibua  noa  est,  yoluit  in  mys- 
terio  hunc  panem  et  vinum  yere 
camem  suam  et  sanguinem,  oonse- 
eratioae  Spiritus  Sancti,  potentl- 
aliter  crean,  creando  vero  quotidie 
pro  nrandi  Tita  myatice  immolazi, 
ut  sicut  de  Virgine  per  Spiritum 
Tcra  earo  sine  coitu  creatnr  ita  per 
eundem  ex  substantia  pania  ac  yini 
mystice  idem  Ghristi  corpus  et 
aangnia  oonsecretur',  eie»  c.  xy.: 
'  Substantia  penis  et  yini  in  Christi 
camem  et  sanguinem  efficaciter  in- 
teriiis  Gommutatur',  e  yiii.  It 
may  be  noted,  as  an  index  to  the 
principles  of  Radbert,  that  he  also 
argued  for  the  miraculous  deliyery 
of  the  Virgin  in  giying  birth  to  our 
blessed  I^rd  ('absque  yexatione 

maCris  ingressus  est  mundum 

•ine  dolore  et  sine  gemitu  et  sine 
idla  corruptione  eamia'):  Pasch. 
Kadbert.  de  Porta  Virgmi9^  in 
D'Achery's  J^OeytiMa,  r.  44.  He 
yraa  again  opposed  in  this  yiew  by 
Ratramnus :  Ihid.  i.  62. 

*  <  Quidam  nuper  de  i^o  sacra* 
mento  corporis  et  sanffuinis  Domini 
non  rite  sentientes  oixerunt,  hoc 
ipsum  esse  corpus  et  sanffuinem 
Domini,  quod  de  Msria  Yirpine 
natum  est,  et  in  quo  ipse  Donunua 


passus  est  in  eruee  et  resurrexit  de 
sepulcro.  Cui  errori  quantum  po* 
tetmiM»  ad  Egilonem  abbatem  [t.«. 
of  Priim]  seribentes,  de  corpora 
ipso  quid  yere  credendum  sit  ape- 
ruimus*.  Epiit,  ad  Heriiaidum  An^ 
ti9aidor«mem  i^pif .  (bp.  of  Auxerre). 
The  passage  is  giyen,  in  its  fullest 
form*  inMabillon's/terG«rmafiteiim, 
p.  17.  The  letter  to  Egilo  has  ^^ 
rished,  unless  it  be  id^tical  wiUi 
a  document  edited  by  Mabillon  in 
Act.  Sanet,  Ord,  Bened,  ssc.  zy. 
pt.  II.  591.  Other  traces  of  Uie 
doctrine  of  Rabanus  on  the  Eucha- 
rist are  left  in  his  Da  Imtit,  Cleric 
corum,  lib.  i.  c.  31 :  cf.  Soames's 
Bam^^  Leet,  pp.  412,  413.  Rad- 
bert himself  was  forced  to  aUow, 
in  writing  to  a  monk  Frudegard 
(in  BibUoth,  Pair,  ed.  Lyons,  xrr. 
764),  that  'msny'  doubted  the 
truth  of  his  teaching :  end  the 
Romanists  admit  that  he  was  the 
first  writer  who  explained  their 
yiewB  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
precision.  See  L'Arroque*s  HUt, 
of  the  Euekarittt  p,  387,  Lend.  1684. 
^  The  best  edition  is  by  Boileau, 
Paris,  1712.  Respecting  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  work,  see  Fabri- 
dus,  Bibl,  Latimt€Ui§  Med,  jEtat. 
I,  661  sq. 

N2 
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rau^H?   ^^^  ^f  *''«  Lord.    It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
enterinff  on  the  question,  whether  the  body  and  blood  of 

The  nature  qf  ,®  ^  ',  ,'', 

hit  reply.  Christ  are  taken  by  the  faithful  communicant  m  mystery 
or  in  truth  ('in  mysterio  an  in  veritate^');  the  second, 
whether  it  is  the  same  body  as  that  in  whidi  Christ  was 
bom,  suffered,  and  rose  from  the  dead.  In  answering  the 
former  question  he  declared,  with  St.  Augustine,  that  the 
eucharistic  elements  possess  a  twofold  meaning.  Viewed 
externally  they  are  not  the  thing  itself  (the  'res  sacra- 
menti') ;  they  are  simply  bread  and  wine :  but  in  their 
better  aspect,  and  as  seen  by  faith,  the  visual  organ  of 
the  soul,  they  are  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  The 
latter  question  was  determined  in  the  same  spirit,  though 
the  language  of  Batramnus  is  not  equally  distinct.  While 
*he  admitted  a  '  conversion'  of  the  elements  into  the  body 
of  the  Lord,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  terms  were  inter- 
changeable, he  argued  that  the  body  was  not  Christ's  in 
any  carnal  sense,  but  that  the  Word  of  God,  the  Bread 
Invisible,  which  is  invisibly  associated  with  the  Sacrament, 
communicates  nutrition  to  the  soul,  and  quickens  all  the 
faithful  who  receive  Him.*  Or,  in  other  words,  Ratramnus 
was  in  favour  of  a  real,  while  he  disbelieved  a  corporal, 
presence  in  the  Eucharist. 
//iffWm  His  views  were  shared,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by 

the  ffenerai     FloHis,  WalafHd  Strabo,  Christian  Druthmar,  and  others' 

tenehinf  qf  the  '  '  ' 

age. 

^  Adding,  b^  way  of  explanation,  Lihr€fum    Prohibitorum   of   1559; 

<  utrum  abquid  secreti  contineat,  but  some  Koman  Catholic  wxiten 

quod  oculU  fidei  solummodo  pa-  (e.^.  Mabillon,  Act,  Sonet,  Bened, 

teat,'  {  1.  He  afterwards  illuatrates  sec.  it.  pt.  ii.  pref.  p.  xliy.)  try  to 

the  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper  yindicate  him  from  the  charge  of 

by  the  analosous  application  of  the  '  heresy*. 

element  of  water  m  the  sacrament  '  See  extracts  from  their  works 

of  baptism.  in  Gieseler,  ii.  289,  n.  8.    Ama- 

'  *  Verbum  Dei,  qui  est  Panis  larius,  a  priest  and  abbot  in  the 

Inyisibilis,  iiiyisibiliter  in  Illo  ex-  diocese  of  Metz,  took  part  in  the 

istens,    inyisibiliter  participatione  eucharistic    controyersy,    arguing 

sui    fidelium   mentes    yiyificando  for  a  triplicity  of  the  body  of  Christ 

paacit*.    See  Neander,  yi.  214  sq. ;  (de  tripartito  Christ!  Corpore),  i.e. 

DoUinger,   in.  73.    The  work  of  a  distinction  between  the  natural 

Ratramnus  was  placed  in  the  Indes  body  of  Christ  and  the  euchimstic. 
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on  the  continent,  and  were  identical  with  those  professed  ^^^ 

in  Enghmd  till  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest/    The 

extreme  position  on  the  other  side  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  Erigena,  who  was  invited^  as  before,  to  write  jokm  seotw 
a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  dispute.  Although  his  work'  oppotu* 
has  perished,  we  have  reason  to  infer  from  other  records 
of  his  views,  that  he  saw  little  more  in  the  Eucharist  than 
a  memorial  of  the  absent  body  of  the  Lord, — or  a  remem- 
brancer of  Christian  truths,  by  which  the  spirit  of  the 
faithful  is  revived,  instructed,  and  sustained/ 

Paschasius,  unconvinced  by  opposition,  stedfastly  ad-  J^^*^  ^  *^ 
hered  to  his  former  ground ;  and  as  the  theory  which  he 
defended  was  in  unison  with  the  materializing  spirit  of 
the  age,  it  was  in  future  gradually  espoused  in  almost 
every  province  of  the  Western  Church.  The  controversy 
slumbered,^  with  a  few  exceptions,  for  the  whole  of  the 


first,  as  it  exisu  in  the  liTing 
ChriBtian,  and  secondly,  as  it  abides 
in  the  Chriatian  after  death.  He 
opened  the  reyolting  question  of 
Sterearanitm  (the  Uability  of  the 
eucharistic  elements  to  tne  same 
kind  of  decomposition  in  the  human 
system  aa  that  which  is  undergone 
by  ordinary  food) :  see  MabiUon, 
Act.  Sand.  Bened,  prffif.  ad  ssec.  it. 

J>t.  II.  p.  xxi.  The  views  of  Ama- 
arius  on  the  symbolic  nature  of 
the  eucharist  may  be  seen  in  his 
answer  to  Bantgar,  bp.  of  Noyon, 
in  D'Achery's  Spicileg,  in.  330. 

*  This  point  has  been  trium- 
phantly estabUshed  by  many 
writers;  e.g.  Soames's  Bampton 
Led,  Serm.  yii.  and  notes.  .£lfric, 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  doctor,  was 
famuiar  with  the  work  of  Ra- 
tramnus :  Jhid.  p.  421. 

^  The  work  of  Ratramnus  has 
been  attributed  to  him,  and  many 
writers  haye  maintained  that  oiU^ 
one  book  was  written  (see  Lauf^ 
essay  on  this  point  in  the  Theolop, 
Studien  und  KrUikm  for  1828,  i. 
755  sq.)  :  but  the  other  yiew  that 
there  were  originally  two  treatises, 


composed  onder  royal  patronage, 
appears  to  be  the  more  probable. 
Neander,  yi.  217. 

'  Hincmar  (Opp,  i.  232)  con- 
demns as  one  of  the  opinions  of 
Scotus,  that  the  eucharist  was 
^tantum  memoria  yeri  corporis  et 
sanguinis  Ejus*.  Adreyald  has  also 
written  an  Opiuculum  de  Corpora  d 
Sanguine  Domini  eonira  Joannem 
Scotum,  in  D'Achery's  Spicileg.  i. 
160 :  and  in  a  MS.  lately  found  at 
Rome,  containing  a  commentary 
of  Scotus  on  the  Monorchia  Cmledi», 
the  eucharist  is  said  to  be  *  typicam 
similitudinem  spiritualis  partici- 
pationis  Jesu,  quam  fideliter  solo 
uiteUectu  sustamus*.  Note  to  the 
English  edition  of  Bollinger's  Ck, 
Hid.  III.  73. 

7  See  his  Expositio  m  Matth.  lib. 
zii.  c.  14  :  in  Bibl,  Pair.  ed.  Lugd. 
xiy.  668.  His  yiew  appears  to  be 
supported  in  Haimo's  'Dractattu  d0 
Corp.  et  Sang.  Domini  (D'Achery, 
I.  42). 

"  Of.  L'Arroque,  History  of  the 
Eucharist,  ch.  xyi.  Herigar,  abbot 
of  Lobes,  in  the  diocese  of  lA^e 
(circ.  1000),  compiled  'contra  Rab- 


(d.  1088). 
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^^^^g   tenth  century,  when  It  broke  out  with  reinTigorated  force. 
-  The  author  of  the  second  movement,  Berengarius  (or  B^ 
renger)  was  archdeacon  of  Angers  (1040),  and  fonnerlj 
the  head  of  the  tfariying  sdiools  attached  to  the  cathedral 
of  Tours.      Embracing  the  more  spiritual  view  of  the 
Eucharist,  as  it  had  been  expounded  by  Batranmus,^  he 
was  forced  at  l^igth  into  collision  with  a  former  school- 
fellow, Adelmann,*  who  warned  him  in  1045  and  1047  of 
scandals  he  was  causing  in  the  Church  at  large  by  his 
opinions  on  this  subject.    Like  the  rest  of  the  mediaeval 
reformers,  Berengarius  had  inherited  a  strong  affection  for 
the  works  of  St  Augustine ;'  and  his  confidence  in  the 
antiquity  and  truth  of  his  position  is  expressed,  with  a 
becoming  modesty,  in  his  appeal  to  the  celebrated  Lan- 
^^»j»  ^^  franc,*  prior  of  Bee,  in  Normandy.    This  letter  had  been 
amim,1054.   forwarded  to  Rome,  where  Lanfranc  was  in  1050,  and 
on  being  laid  brfore  a  council,^  which  was  sitting  at  the 


bertum  multa  catholicomm  patnim 
Bcripta   de   coxpore    et   sangaine 
Domini'  (see  D  Achery,  ii.  744) : 
and  Gerbert   (afterwards,  in  999, 
Sylrester  II.)  put  forth  a  modified 
Tersion  of  the  theory-  of  Radbert, 
in  Pezii  Thetaunu  Aneedot.  torn.  i. 
pt.  II.   183—149;    especially  de- 
nouncing the  '  Stercoranists*.    On 
the  other  hand,  that  theory  was 
adTocated  in  its  fulness  by  Oezo, 
abbot  of  Tortona  (cire.   950),  In 
Muratori's  Anecdoia,  iii.  237 ;  and 
confirmed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tidgar 
by  miraculous  stories,  which  as- 
serted nothing  less  than  a  physical 
change  in  the  eucharistic  elements. 
'  Owing  to  the  early  confusion 
between  Uie  works  of  Scotus  and 
Batramnus  (see  above,  p.  181 ,  n.  5  ), 
B^renger  is    continnally   charged 
withdrawinghis  opxnionsontheeu- 
charist  fhnn  the  erratic  Scotufl ;  but 
there  is  no  question,  after  his  own 
constant  reference  to  the  treatise 
of  Ratramnus,  that  it  was  the  work 
intended  by  his  adyersaries. 
'  Then  residing  at  lidge,  after- 


wards (1048)  bishop  of  Brescia. 
See  Adelmann,  De  VeritateCorporii 
H  Sanguinu  Domini,  ed.  Schmidt, 
BrunsY.    1770,    in  which  edition 
odier  documents  are  printed.    The 
rumour  which  had  reached  li^e 
was,  that  B^renger  denied  '  Temm 
corpus   Christi',   and   argued  for 
•flguram    qaandwa    et   timiUttt- 
dinem  . 
s  See  Keander,  ti.  228. 
*  Lanfiranc.  0pp.  ed.  B'Achery, 
p.  22.    One  of  the  best  modern 
accounts  of  this  controversy  is  in 
Ebrard's  Doctrine  and  Hittory  of 
the  Lar^e  Supper  (in  Qerman),  i. 
439  sg.  Francof.  1846. 

A  MansifZix.  757 :  Lanfranc.  Opp, 
p.  234 :  Berengar.  de  Sacra  Ccena^ 
p.  35;  ed.  Berolin.  1834.  The 
sentence  was  confirmed  in  the  fol- 
lowing September,  at  YerceUi, 
where  the  ix)ok  of  Scotus  (  }  Ra- 
tramnus) is  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  B6renger :  Mansi,  ztx. 
774  sq.;  Bez^ngar.  de  Saer.  Ceena^ 
pp.  42,  43.  Hie  was  anzioua  to 
appear  at  this  later  synodt  but  was 
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time,  it«  author  was  condemned  unheard.    &is  friends, 
however,  more  particularlj  Bruno,*  bishop  of  Angers,  did 
not  abandon  him  in  this  eictremitj;  and  after  a  short 
interval  of  silence  and  suspense,*  he  was  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  heresy  in  a  provincial  synod  held  at  Tours*  ^j^««- 
in  1054.    The  papal  representative'  was  Hildebrand,  who  roMr«/i054 
listened  calmly  to  the  arguments  of  the  accused,  and  when 
he  had  most  cordially  admitted  that  the  bread  and  wine 
are  (in  one  sense)  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  the  legate 
took  his  side,  or  was  at  least  completely  satisfied  with  the 
account  he  gave  of  his  belief.     Confiding  in  the  powerful 
aid  of  Hildebrand,  he  afterwards  obeyed  a  siunmons  to 
appear  in  Rome^^  (1059),  but  his  compliance  ended  in  a 
bitter  disappointment  of  his  hopes.     The  sensuous  multi-  oonoemmed 
tude,  who  had  become  impatient  of  all  phrases  that  ex-       ^ 
pressed  a  spiritual  participation  in  the  Eucharist,^ 


prevented  by  the  king  of  France 
(Henry  I.),  the  patron  of  the 
abbey  of  Tours,  in  which  B^renger 
"waa  an  inmate. 

<  See  his  friendly  but  guarded 
Letter  to  Birenger,  printed  in  De 
Koye,  De  Vita  Berengarii,  p.  48, 
ed.  Ajide^ay.  1657. 

^  In  thu  interval  is  to  be  placed 
the  council  of  Paris,  if  such  a  coun- 
cU  was  actually  held.  SeeNeander, 
Ti.  231,  232.  In  any  case,  it  is  plain 
that  popular  opinion  was  strongly 
against  B^enger.  The  bishop  of 
Judge  (Deoduin)  in  an  Epietle  to  the 
king  {Bibl.  Pair,  ed.  Lugdun.  xtiii. 
531),  alludes  to  this  excited  state  of 
public  feeling  in  violent  terms,  and 
even  charsesB^renger  and  Bruno  of 
Angers  with  denying  other  articles 
offaithC  qualiter...antiquasheere6e8 
modemis  temporibus  introducendo 
adstruant,  corpus  Domini  non  tarn 
corpus  esse  quam  umbram  et  figuram 
corporis  Domini,  legitima  conjugia 
destruant,  et,  quantum  in  ipsis  est, 
baptismum  parvulorum  ever  tant' ) . 

'  See  Berenger,  uH  ittp,  pp.  50 
sq.,  and  the  varying  account  of 
liknfranc,  de  Euchariet,  c.  iv. 


now 

*  *Panis    atque    vinum    altaris 
post  consecrationem   sunt  corpus 
Christi  et   sanguis.'     From    wis 
and  other  passages  it  is  plain  that 
Berenger  did  not  view  the  eucharist 
as  a  bare  symbol.    What  he  con- 
troverted was  the  theory  of  men 
like   archbishop    Guitmund,  circ. 
1 075,  {de  Oorpore  et  Sanfftiine  Christi, 
in  Bibl, Pair,  ed.  Lugd.  xviii.  440), 
who  maintained  that  the  bread  and 
wine  were  changed  *  essentialiter'. 
The  same  writer  mentions  that, 
while  some  of  the  *  Berensariani' 
admitted  '  tantummodo  umbras  et 
figuras',     Berenger    himself    and 
ouiers  (*  rectis  Ecclesiae  rationibus 
cedentes')  affirmed  a  real  though 
uncorporeal  presence :  *  dicunt  ibi 
corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  re- 
vera,  sed  latenter  contineri,  et,  ut 
sumi   possint,    quodammodo    (ut 
ita  dixerim)  impanari'.    This  view 
was    certainly  shared  by  Bruno, 
above,  n.  6 ;  and,  in  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  by  Hildebrand  himsdf. 
Neander,  vi.  233  (note). 

10  Mansi,  xix.  758. 

11  Berengarius,  de  Sacra  Ccena, 
p.  72. 
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Oontrocertjf 
reopened. 


^^^^  clamoured  for  his  death,  and  through  the  menaces  of  bishop 
Humbert,  who  was  then  the  leading  cardinal,  he  was 
eventually  compelled  to  sign  a  formula  of  faith,  in  which 
the  physical  conversion  of  the  elements  was  stated  in  the 
most  revolting  terms.^  The  insincerity  of  this  confession 
was  indeed  soon  afterwards  apparent:  for  on  his  return 
to  France  he  spoke  with  bitterness,  if  not  contempt,  of 
his  opponents,'  and  at  length  proceeded  to  develope  and 

i'Tinmt^^  defend  his  earlier  creed.     His  chief  antagonist'  was  Lan«- 
franc,  who,  while  shrinking  from  expressicms  such  as  those 
which  emanated  from  the  Boman  synod,  ar&nied  stronsrly 
for. .  ch-g.  of  »b.U.c.  in  fc  b^'anflta..'    4^ 
controversy,    in  their  hands,    became    a  battle-field    for 
putting  the  new  dialectic  weapons  to  the  proof;  and  in 
a  long  dispute,  conducted  with  no  common  dull,  they  both 
were  able  to  arrive  at  clearer  definitions  than  had  hitherto 
been  current  in  the  Church.     The  feverish  populace,  how- 
ever, with  the  great  majority  of  learned  men,  declared  for 
Lanfranc  from  the  first ;  and  more  than  once  his  rival  only 
just  escaped  the  ebullition  of  their  rage.'  'The  lenient  tone* 
of  Alexander  II.   in  dealing  with  reputed  misbelief,  was 
due  perhaps  to  the  pacification  of  his  favourite,  Hildebrand; 
and  when  the  latter  was  exalted  to  the  papal  throne  as 
Gregory  VII.  (1073),  the  course  of  Berengarius  promised 
to  grow  smoother.     But  that  interval  of  peace  was  short. 
His  adversaries,  some  of  whom  had  private  grounds  of 


^  „.*  y erum  corpuB  st  sanguinem 
Domini  nostri  JeBu  Christi  esse,  et 
aentualiter  non  solum  Bscramento, 
Bed  in  yeritate,  manibuB  Bacerdo- 
tum  tractari, /ran^i  etjidelium  der^ 
tibuB  atteri' ;  Lanfranc.  Opp,  p.  170. 

'  See  a  contemporary  writing 
>by  Bemaldus),  in  Bibl,  Pair.  ed. 
lUgd.  XVIII.  835. 

3  Another  was  Guitmund  (see 
p.  183,  n.  9),  and  a  third  Durandus, 
abbot  of  TVoanne  (Lanfranc,  (>f:^, 
ed.  D'Achery,  Append,  pp.  71  sqO* 

i  «Credimu8  terrcnas  Bubst&n- 


£ 


tiaa,  quse  in  mensa  dominica  per 
Bacerdotale  miniBterium  diyinitua 
sanctificantur,  ineffabiliter,  incom- 
prehensibiliter,  mirabiliter,  ope- 
rante  supema  potentia,  converti 
in  eflsentiam  Domini  corporis,  re- 
Beryatis  ipsarum  rerum  Bpeciebus, 
et  quibusdam  aliis  quahtatibus', 
etc,     De  Eucharist,  c.  xyiii. 

^  e,g,  at  the  synod  of  Poitiers 
(1076) :  Chronicon  Maxentii,  in 
Labbe's  Biblioth.  MSS,  ii.  212. 

*  See  the  statement  of  the  writer 
quoted  above,  n.  2. 
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disaffection  to  the  reigning  pontiff,  made  a  common  cause  ^^^^ 

with  the  more  stringent  cardinals ;  and  in  1078,  the  author 

of  the  movement,  which  continued  to  distract  the  Western 
Church,  was  -cited  to  appear  a  second  time  at  Eome/  cr»^  ^ 

'  ^  *  r  ^  appear  ogam 

The  pope  himself,  adducing  the  authority  of  Damiani  a8  ^JS^ 
an  equipoise  to  that  of  Lanfranc,  was  at  first  content 
with  an  untedmical  confession  that  '  the  bread  and  wine 
are,  after  consecration,  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ'; 
which  the  accused  was  ready  to  accept/  But  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  church,  incited  by  the  cardinal  Benno,^ 
Gregory's  implacable  opponent,  now  protested  that,  as 
formula  like  these  did  not  run  counter  to  the  faith  of 
Berengarius,  he  should  be  subjected  to  a  stricter  test. 
To  this  demand  the  pope  was  driven  to  accede,*^  and  in 
a  numerous  coilncil,^^  held  at  Home  in  the  following  Fe- 
bruary (1079),  the  faith  of  the  accused  again  forsook  him. 
He  subscribed  a  new  confession  teaching  the  most  rifforous  ^R»  *«»»•<' 

o  o  recantation, 

form  of  transubstantiation,"  and  retired  soon  afterwards  1079. 
from  Rome  with  testimonials  of  his  orthodoxy  granted  by 
the  pope."    As  in  the  former  case,  his  liberation  was  ac- 
companied by  bitter  self-reproach ;  but  though  he  seems  to 
have  maintained  his  old  opinions^^  till  his  death,  in  IO889 


''Mansi,  zix.  761  sq.,  and  the 
account  of  B^renger  himself  in 
Mart^e  and  Dnrand's  Thetaur, 
Aneedot,  it.  103. 

*  'Profiteor  panem  altaris  post 
consecratlonem  esse  yerum  corpus 
Chzisti,  quod  natum  est  de  Yir- 
gine,  quod  passum  est  in  cruce, 
quod  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris; 
et  yimim  altaris,  poatquam  conse- 
cratum  est,  esse  verum  sanguinem, 
qui  manavit  de  latere  Christ!'. 

'  He  calls  in  question  the  '  or- 
thodoxy' of  Gregory  himself,  as 
well  he  might,  for  fraternizing  with 
B^renger.  See  his  work  De  Vita 
BUdeSrandi  (in  Ooldast's  Apolog, 
pro  Henrico  IV.  p.  3). 

10  Cf.  Neander,  ti.  244,  245. 

li  Mansi,  xx.  523. 


>■  *  Gorde  credo  et  ore  confiteor, 
panem  et  vinum,  <^U8e  ponuntur  in 
altari,  per  mystenum  sacne  ora- 
tionis  et  verba  nostri  Redemtoris 
ttdfstantialiter  converti  in  veram  et 
propriam  et  vivificatricem  camem 
et  sanguinem  Jesu  Christi  Domini 
nostri,  et  post  consecratlonem  esse 
yerum  Christi  corpus,  quod  natum 
est  de  Yirgine,  et  quod  pro  salute 
mundi  oblatum  in  cruce  pependit 

non   tantum   per  signum  et 

yirtutem  Sacramenti,  sed  in  prO' 
prietate  natura  et  veritate  nibtiantue' . 

I*  D'Achery's  SpiciUg,  in.  413. 
All  who  call  Berengarius  a  heretic 
are  anathematized. 

^*  See  Gieseler,  11.  411,  and  Xe- 

.  ander,  yf .  247,  on  the  one  side ;  and 

DoUinger,  in.  79,  80,  on  the  other. 
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^^^^g^  no  farther  measureB  of  repression  were  adopted  by  his 


Aif  beli^. 


^ 


foes. 

With  him  expired  an  able  but  Inconstant  champion^ 
of  the  primitiye  belief  respecting  the  tme  Presence  in  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord.  While  he  contended  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  elements  is  not  destroyed  at  oonsecration^ 
he  regarded  them  as  media  instituted  by  the  Lord  Himself 
for  the  communication,  in  a  supernatural  manner,  of  His 
Body  and  His  Blood  to  every  faithful  soul.  He  argued 
even  for  the  fitness  of  the  term  ^  conversion'  as  equivalent 
to  ^  consecration',  and  in  this  respect  allowed  a  change  in 
the  bread  and  wine;  a  change,  however,  which,  according 
to  his  view,  was  nothing  like  a  physical  transubstantiation, 
but  wa«  rather  a  transfiguration,  which  the  elements  ap- 
peared  to  undergo  when  contemplated  By  a  living  fidth 
in  Christ,  who  had  appointed  them  as  representatives  and 
as  conductors  of  Himself. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  church-writers  who  had  been 
produced  in  the  period  under  our  review,  are  far  less 
worthy  of  enumeration.  We  must  not,  however,  pass  in 
alence  men*  like  iBlfred  the  Great,  the  Charlemagne  of 
England  (871—901),  who,  after  struggling  with  the  bar- 
barous Northmen,  and  at  leng^  subduing  them,  stood 
nb  ^/r«MM  forward  as  the  ardent  patron  of  the  Church  and  a  restorer 
uamim^and  of  religion.  Almost  every  trace  of  native  scholarship'  had 
been  obliterated  in  the  conflict  with  the  Danes,  but  through 
the  holy  efforts  of  the  king  himself,*  assisted  by  a  band 


Great 
(d.  901). 


1  The  later  Roman  Catholic 
writen,  Mabillon,  Mart^ne,  tnd 
Durand,  admit,  after  the  discorery 
of  aome  original  documents,  that 
he  only  denied  transubstantiation, 
but  conceded  a  'real  presence*. 
Oieaeler,  tfrM.  It  is  plain,  how- 
erer,  that  the  movement  which 
he  headed,  numbered  others  who 
denied  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
in  any  aense  whatever :  see  above, 
p.  183,  n.  9. 


'  Cf.  7^  LatM  of  Ho9Ml  the 
Oeodf  the  Cambrian  prince  and 
legialator  of  the  10th  century. 

s  See  above,  p.  98,  n.  6. 

«  A  JubOm  edition  of  hia  Cbm- 
pkU  Workt  18  now  in  course  of 
publication.  His  most  valuable 
treatises  (ecdesiaBtically  speaking) 
are  the  Anglo«Saxon  editions  of 
the  PaitonU  of  Qrtgory  the  Groat, 
and  Bede's  Chmreh-Bietory:  to 
which  we  may  add  the  frew  ter- 
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of  literati/  a  new  impulse  was  oonmiunicated  to  the  spi- 
ritual and  intellectaal  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  English,  it  is  trae,  like  other  churches  of  the  west,* 
was  not  exempted  from  the  comiptions  which  prevailed 
60  widely  in  the  tenth  century :  but  from  the  age  of  JSifred^ 
a  more  general  difiusion  of  religious  truth,  in  the  ver- 
naoolar  language,  raised  the  standard  of  intelligence.  His 
poUcy  was  carried  out^  by  j£Uric,  the  Grammarian,  arch*- 
bishop  of  Canterbmy*  (995—1006) ;  who,  in  addition  to  a 
list  of  elementary  school-books,*  left  behind  him  eighty 
Anglo-Saxon  Homilies^  compiled  in  almost  every  case  from 
earlier  doctors  of  the  west.  He  found  an  active  coadjutor'^ 
in  his  namesake  and  disciple,  ^Ifiic  Batta  (Putta),  archr 
bishop  of  York  (1023-1051),    and  in  the  bishop   (?  of 


WESTERN 
CHURCH. 


JOfritftf 
OamUrbury 

(d.  1006}. 


■ion  of  Boethius  de  CoruokOione  and 
the  Solilo^uiea  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  Laws  of  King  Alfred  are  re- 
published in  lliOTpe's  Aneieni 
Lama^  &c.  I.  44—101.  It  was 
mainly  through  the  influence  of 
king  .Alfred  that  so  maav  yer- 
nacular  fflosses  on  the  Scriptures 
and  the  oervice-books  were  under- 
taken at  this  period.  See  Wright, 
vbi  tup.  pp.  426,  427.  The  Muie 
of  Si.  Benediet  was  afterwards  trans- 
lAted  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Ethel- 
wold.    Ibid.  440. 

*  Some  of  these  were  Plegmund 
archbp.  of  Canterbury,  who  died 
923 ;  Waerfrith,  bp.  of  Worcester 
(d.  915),  andDenewulf,  originally 
a  swineherd  and  afterwards  bp.  of 
Winchester.  Orimbald,  a  Prankish 
monk,  and  John  of  Corbev  (con- 
founded with  John  Scotus  Erigena) 
were  some  of  the  foreign  coadju- 
tors: but  still  more  appears  to 
have  been  due  to  Asser,  the  bio- 
grapher of  .£lfired,  and  a  natiye 
of  Wales.  See  Wright's  Biograph. 
BriUm.  (Anglo-Saxon  Period),  pp. 
405—418. 

•  The  almost  solitary  exceptions 
on  the  continent,  at  least  tul  the 
ehte  of  the  tenth  century,  are  Ra- 
therius  of  Verona,  and  Atto  of  Yer- 


celli ;  see  above,  p.  166,  n.  1 ; 
p.  163,  n.  7.  The  latter,  it  may 
be  added,  wrote  a  Commentary  of 
some  value  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul:  ed.  Vercelli,  1768. 

^  See  his  Preface  to  the  BomiUetf 
where,  in  declaring  that  his  aim 
was  to  edify  unlettered  people, 
who  knew  nothing  but  *  simple 
English',  he  alludes  to  the  'pru- 
dent* labours  of  king  iElfred. 

>  The  difficulty  of  distingidshing 
between  the  many  owners  of  the 
name  of  ^Elfnc  is  confessed  on 
every  hand.  See  Wharton's  Dit- 
aertatio  tUrttm  Blfriau  Gramma- 
ticust  (who  makes  the  most  dis- 
tinguished .£lMc  an  archbishop 
of  York) :  and,  on  the  other  side, 
More's  De  ./Elfrico  Dorobemenai  Ar^ 
ehiepiecopo,  ed.  Thorkelin,  Lond. 
1789.  The  editor  of  the  JEifrio 
Homiliee  (Mr.  Thorpe)  assigns  them 
to  the  archbishop  of  York.  It  may 
be  ^at  the  two  great  ,£lfrios, 
tutor  and  pupil,  were  joint  con- 
tributors to  the  veinacvdar  litera* 
ture. 

•  See  Wright,  vH  sup.  486,  486. 

^^  IM.  497,  where  it  is  shewn  to 
be  not  improbable  that  .£lfnc  Batta 
spoke  of  the  Eucharist  in  terms 
resembling  those  employed  by  hit 


JKIifrie  ^ 

York 

(d.  1051). 

Yrii(/Wa»,  or 

(t  d.  1023). 
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^^™^  Worcester)  Wolfstan  or  Lupus,  who  has  also  left  us  many 


Oarbert,  or 
aUvetter  IL 

(d.  1003). 


Homilies  in  the  language  of  the  country.^ 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  very  few  of  the  scholars 
had  attained  to  greater  celebrity  than  Gerbert,  a  monk 
of  Aurillac,  and  subsequently  pope  Silvester  II.  (999—1003). 
His  fund  of  scientific  knowledge  was  derived  from  the 
Muhammedans  ;*  and,  as  the  fruit  of  an  awakened  intel- 
lect, he  was  at  first  a  strenuous  adversary  of  the  ultra- 
papal  claims.'  His  influence  was  extended  far  and  near, 
Fux^^^huhop especially  by  a  disdnguished  pupil,  Fulbert,  in  whose 
(d.  1088).  hands  the  school  of  Chartres  grew  into  a  mighty  agent 
for  diminishing  the  darkness  of  the  age. 

By  this  and  other  kindred  institutions*  it  was  shewn 
that  a  fresh  era  of  comparative  illumination  had  now 
opened  in  the  west.  The  seeds  of  knowledge  and  of  moral 
culture,  planted  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  were  beginning 
to  produce  more  salutary  fruits;  for  though  the  systems 
of  the  schoolmen  were  in  many  points  imperfect,  they 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  great  advance  upon  the 
barbarism  which  marked  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
materializing  spirit  of  the  tenth. 


feUow- worker  of  Canterbury  in  the 
famous  Patchal  Homily;  see  aboye, 
p.  181,  n.  4. 

^  See  Wanley's  Catalogue  of 
Anglo-Saxon  MSS,  (inHickes*  The- 
$aunui)t  II.  140—143.  There  was 
another  Wolstan  (or  Wulfstan)  at 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 
He  was  a  monk  of  Winchester  and 
a  respectable  Latin  poet.    Wright, 

E.  471 — 474.  Contemporary  with 
n  was  the  Latin  poetess  Ros- 
witha,  a  nun  of  (iandersheim. 
See  her  Carminat  ed.  Witemb. 
1707. 


'  See  above,  p.  149,  n.  7.  His 
mathematical  and  astronomical 
learning  was  sus^»ected;  and  the 
vulgar  thought  him  guiltv  of  al- 
liance with  the  devil.  Oiuy  a  few 
of  his  works  have  been  published. 
See  especially  his  EpUUes^  in  the 
Scriptoret  Franc,^  ed.  Ducheane, 
II.  787  sq.  His  treatbe  on  the 
Eucharist  is  mentioned  above, 
p.  181,  n.  8. 

'  See  above,  p.  149,  n.  7. 

^  Those  more  especiaUy  influ- 
enced by  Gerbert  were  Bobbio» 
Rheims,  Aurillac,  Tours,  and  Sens. 
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EASTERN  CHURCH. 


EA8TEBN 
CHURCH. 


The  Eastern  Chnrch,  while  it  continued  to  preserve 
its  former  intellectual  level/  manifested  a  deplorable  defect 
of  earnestness  and  moral  health.  We  gather  this  especially 
from  records  of  the  image-controversy,  which,  although  it  ^.Ji'^^^ 
had  rapidly  subsided  after  the  council  of  Nicasa  (787),  ^^J|^^'* 
started  into  life  again  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
period.  It  had  been  revived,  indeed,  by  some  of  the 
Frankish  prelates'  (such  as  Agobard  and  Claudius  of 
Turin) ;  but  there,  as  images  were  not  so  grievously 
abused,  the  agitation  they  excited  was  not  permanent. 
In  the  Byzantine  capital,  however,  the  Iconoclasts  grew 
up  into  a  powerful  body,  and  were  able,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  sway  the  fortunes  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

The  germs  of  a  reaction  seem  to  have  been  always 
cherished  in  the  army,  who,  as  we  observed,  had  been 
the  main  support  of  an  Iconoclastic  monarch;'  and  when 
Leo  the  Armenian  (813—820)  was  invested  with  the  purple,  ^,^^ 
they  rejoiced  to  see  him  take  the  lead  in  the  suppression  (d.  820). 
of  all  images  (the  symbol  of  the  cross  excepted).  Leo 
strove  at  first  to  bring  about  his  reformation  by  conciliatory 


»  Above,  pp.  76,  77.  Of  the 
Eastern  dissentine  bodies  tbe  Ar- 
menians, who  are  like  the  Jacobites 
in  nearly  every  feature,  were  most 
flourishmg  throughout  the  present 
period.  See  Neumann's  Oeseh.  der 
Armethischen  Literatwr,  pp.  114  sq. 
Leipzig,  1836.  An  attempt  was 
made  about  866  to  win  them  over 
to  the  Eastern  Church,  but  it  was 
fruitless.  See  i^tct/e$r.  iZom.  tom.  z. 
pt.  11.  449. 

•  Above,  p.  169,  170.  In  825  a 
synod  had  been  held  at  Paris  under 
Louis- le-D6bonnaire,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaming  what  the 
Fathers  thoiight  of  the  use  of 
images  in  Divine  worship.     The 


g relates  there  assembled  did  not 
esitate  to  censure  the  prevailing 
superstitions  on  this  subject,  more 
especiaUv  in  Italy  (Mansi,  ziv. 
424),  and  also  animadverted  on  the 
language  of  the  pope  in  his  attempt 
to  answer  the  L&ri  Carolini  (above, 
p.  83).  At  the  same  time  tiiey 
were  opposed  to  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Iconoclasts.  Some 
of  the  Frankish  prelates  even  went 
on  a  mission,  first  to  Rome,  and 
then  to  Constantinople,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  mediators  between  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  Michael  IL 
See  Life  of  LotHs'le-Diboimaire,  in 
Perts,  11.  631. 
7  Above,  p.  81. 
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BAflTBRN 
CUUKCU. 


The  re$uUmee 
tfflfiaphonu: 


and  the 
QmtUmtino- 


Thtodon  ikt 
StudiU. 


leonoekutie 
tyniod 

(815) : 


means  ;^  but  as  Nicephoros,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  inflexibly  devoted  to  the  present  ritual  of  the  church, 
he  fell  under  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  court.  As 
in  the  former  time,  the  spirit  of  resistance  still  continued 
to  be  strongest  in  the  monks.*  They  were  now  headed 
by  the  abbot  of  the  Studicm  (a  great  m<mastery  <tf  Con* 
stantinople),  Theodore  Studita  (759—826),  who  maintained 
that  an  inferior  worship  (irpoirfcvvviai<i)  of  the  sacred  images 
was  to  be  recognised  as  an  essential  article  <tf  faith.'  His 
violence,  united  with  the  firmness  of  Nicephorus,  impelled 
the  emperor  to  enter  on  a  strenuous  course  of  action.  He 
forbade  the  public  meetings  of  the  monks,  and  bound  them 
to  maintain  a  total  silence  on  the  subject  of  dispute;^ 
himself  avowing  no  desire  at  present  to  expel  the  images 
entirely.  But  as  soon  as  he  could  count  upon  the  help 
of  many  of  the  bishops,  he  convened  a  synod*  at  Con- 
stantinople  (815)  for  this  purpose;  and,  on  findbg  that 


1  He  reproBented,  among  other 
thines  that  tke  *  people'  were  o^ 
posea  to  image- wonliip  (o  Xadt 
waydaXl^irai  iid  rat  lUavat,  Xr- 
yo¥T%s  oTi  fcaircSv  ai^d^  wpovKuvoV" 
fity,  nal  oTi  iid  tovto  ra  iBvti 
Kvpu6oviri¥  f)/ttMv):  but  thia  anti- 
pathy (aa  will  appear  in  the  aequel) 
waa  far  from  general.  He  urged 
alao  the  importance  of  scriptural 

Siroof  for  the  practice  {wtlow  tiVat 
(  oi  iKtiva  irpovffvvf In,  Tf)«  ypa^nt 
fiif  txovv^  pr|Tw«  ircMTora).  For 
an  account  of  the  whole  interriew 
between  Leo  and  the  patriarch, 
see  the  Chronograph,  (in  Continu- 
ation of  Theophanet)^  p.  437,  and 
the    Life   of  Nie^fhortu,    by  his 

Sttpil,  Ignatius,  in  the  Ada  Sonet, 
Cart  II.  296,  704. 

*  AboTC,  p.  79,  n«  9. 

*  He  argiied,  that  the  hostility 
to  imaffes  azoee  from  disbelief  in 
the  reuity  of  Christ's  human  na- 
ture. See  hia  Bi/3\ot  ioyfiariK^ 
(three  dASCOuraes  against  Icono- 
dasm),  paaaim.  Most  of  hia  nu- 
merous works  relate  to  the  same 


question,  and  are  written  in  the 
same  yehement  tone.  See  a  por- 
tion of  them  in  Sirmond's  Opp, 
torn.  ▼.  (Paris,  1696),  where  a 
Greek  Life  of  Theodortu  (?  by  a 
monk  named  Michaelis)  will  be 
alao  found.  Other  works  are  enu- 
merated in  Smith's  Biograph,  Did, 
III.  1067. 

«  Theodore  the  Studite,  in  a 
rehement  circular,  denounced  all 
those  who  yielded  to  the  edict. 
Epid.  lib.  II.  ep.  2. 

>  Mansi,  xit.  235  so.  This 
synod  (neyer  recognized  in  the 
Western  Church)  condemned  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (787), 
and  decreed  tiiat  all  paintinga  in 
the  churches  should  be  destroyed,  aa 
well  as  the  ecclesiastical  yestments 
and  yessels  which  were  marked  by 
any  sacred  image.  Neander  (yi. 
272),  relying,  perhaps  on  a  letter 
of  Uie  next  emperor,  Michai^, 
(Manai,  xiy.  417),  supposes  that 
a  council  ('  locale  concilium')  had 
been  held  anterior  to  tha  depo- 
sition of  Nicephorus,  in  order  to 
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the  patriarch  was  still  immoveable,  piroceeded  to  eject  him    ^^S^ 

from  his  throne.    It  was  bestowed  on  a  severe  Iconoclast, '- 

Theodotos,  but  all  the  ardent  image-worshippers  imme-^ 
diately  renounced  communion  with  him.'    Their  resistance 
BOW  brought  down  upon  their  heads  the  most  inhuman 
persecutions,  and  a  number  of  the  monks  (their  leader,  ^J^^*?''*'^^*^  <*/ 
Theodore,  included)  felt  the  lashes  of  the  vigilant  police,  «^«AtpiMr«. 
and  died  in  prison  or  in  exile.^ 

The  accession  of  the  new  emperor,  Michael  II.  (820*-  omtupoikw 
829),  filled  the  image-worshippers  with  hope.  He  tolerated 
them  on  principle,  and  laboured  even  to  effect  a  general 
understanding  in  the  disputants  on  either  side."  But  men 
like  Theodore  the  Studite  could  not  listen  to  a  pr(^>o- 
sition,  which  in  their  eyes  would  involve  a  compromise 
of  truth.*  The  schism  was,  accordingly,  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  present  reig^. 


effect  a  compromise  between  the 
opposite  extremes.  The  images 
or  pictures  were  to  be  raised  into 
a  higher  part  of  the  churches,  *  ne 
ab  indoctioribus  et  infirmioribus 
adorarentur*. 

•  Tlie  conforming  party,  who  re- 
sorted to  a  kind  of  mental  reserva- 
tion {oUovofiia,  as  they  called  it), 
were  regarded  by  the  rest  as 
traitors.  See  the  Letter  of  Theo- 
dore to  Nicephorus,  the  banished 
{>atriarch,  lit),  ii.  ep.  18.  We 
earn  from  another  of  these  letters 
(lib.  II.  ep.  216)  that  men  of  his 
war  <rf  thinking  travelled  into 
Italy  for  ordination,  shunning  the 
Iconodasts  as  nothing  less  than 
heretics.  They  did  not,  however, 
yield  to  the  exclusive  theory  of 
!Koine»  but  viewed  the  pope  as  one 
of  the  patriarchs  (to  wtm-axopv^poM 
KpaTot  TJljfi  cKJcXiia-iat),  though 
granting  him  the  first  place  m 
general  councils  (lib.  ii.  ep.  129). 
''  See,  besides  the  Life  if  Theo- 
dora, n.  5,  the  touching  story  of 
his  pupil»  Nicetasi  another  Studite 


monk,  in  the  Act,  Sanet,,  Febr. 
tom.  I.  6SB  sq. 

«  See  the  Life  of  Theodore  th^ 
Studiie,  as  above,  c.  102 — 122.  This 
emperor,  in  writing  to  the  Western 
Church  (as  above,  p.  189,  n.  16), 
has  left  a  most  melancholy  picture 
of  the  extravagancies  of  the  unage- 
party.  *  Psallebant  et  adorabant, 
atque  ah  eisdem  imaginibus  auxi- 
lium  petebant.  Plerique  autem 
linteaminibus  easdem  imagines  cir- 
cumdabant,  et  filiorum  suorum  de 
baptismatis   fontibus   susceptrioes 

U.e.   sponsors]    faciebant 

Quidam  vero  sacerdotum  et  deri- 
corum  colores  de  imaginibus  ra- 
dentes,  immiscuerunt  oblationibus 
et  vino,'  etc.  Even  Theodore  him- 
self, while  arguing  for  the  absolute 
necessity  of  images  for  fixing  in 
our  minds  the  truth  of  the  In- 
carnation, was  c<»npelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  some  cases, 
reverence  for  them  had  issued  in 
idolatry.  See,  for  instance,  his 
Epiet,  lib,  ii.  ep.  151 :  and  Ne- 
ander,  vi.  281,  282. 

>  Epiet.  lib.  ii.  ep.  171. 
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FeneevHotu 

Wider 

Tkeophilu9 

(d.  842). 


cmn^         Theophilns,  the  heir  of  Michael  11.,  succeeded  to  the 

throne  in  829,    and  for  thirteen   years  directed  all  hi^ 

energies  to  silence  and  convert  the  monks,  who  clung  as 
formerly  to  image-worship.    Very  many  of  his  acts  are 
stained  by  cruelty,  although  his  enemies  have  been  unable 
to  deny  that  he  was  zealous  in  promoting,  what  he  deemed, 
the  cause  of  God,  and  upright  in  discharging  his  imperial 
^^'^SS^i/a^gr  ^^**^®8**    ^^^  ^*  happened  now,  as  at  the  death  of  Leo  IV.; 
'^H^^'^       his  able  and  intriguing  relict,  Theodora,  who  administered 
affairs  in  the  minority  of  her  son  (Michael  III.),  restored 
the  interdicted  worship,'  banished  John  the  Grammarian, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  true  to  his  opinions, 
and  established  in  his  place  a  zealot  named  Methodius. 
On  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  (Feb.  19,  843),  the  use  of 
images  was  introduced  afinesh  into  the  churches  of  the 
eastern  metropolis,  where  the  event  has  been  commemo- 
rated ever  since  by  an  annual  feast,  entitled  ^  Feast  of 
Orthodoxy'.    With  some  brief  exceptions,  the  Iconoclastic 
troubles  vanish  at  this  stage.    The  subsequent  decrees  of 
councils  at  Constantinople,'  in  869  and  879,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  formal  winding-up  of  the  discussion, — till 
it  was  at  length  reopened  by  the  Western  Churches  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 
J2£j!!rS^         The  master-spirit  of  the  image-worshippers,  as  we  have 
JJgJ^  ^*«   seen  already,  was  the  abbot  Theodore,  the  Studite.    Nearly 
all  his  published  writings  bear  upon  this  point:  but  he  has 
left  a  multitude  of  other  works  behind  him.*    He  was  held 


I  See  the  eridence  respecting 
him  fairly  stated  in  Schlosser's 
Getchichte  der  bilder'Sturm,  KoMer^ 
pp.  469  sq. 

'  Ibid^  644  sq.  For  the  strange 
Tray  in  -vrhich  her  scruples,  as  to 
the  salvation  of  her  husband,  were 
removed,  see  the  Continuation  of 
Theophanet,  lib.  rv.  c.  4. 

'  Here,  as  in  the  earlier  synod 
(843),  the  language  of  the  second 


oonncil  of  Nicaea  was  confirmed. 
In  869,  the  third  canon  puts  the 
worship  of  the  sacred  image  of  our 
Lord  upon  a  level  with  the  worship 
of  the  Gospels :  Mansi,  xvi.  400, 
401 ;  XVII.  494.  Traces  of  a  short 
reaction  of  Iconodasm,  about  860, 
are  found  in  an  epistle  of  pope 
Nicholas  I.;  Mansi,  xv.  161. 
*  See  above,  p.  190,  n.  3. 
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in  very  high  repute,  and  thus  transmitted  the  impression   J^^^^ 

which  was  made  upon  the  Eastern  Church  by  John  of 

Damascus,  whom  in  many  features  he  resembled.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  and  the  commencement  of 
the  tenth,  there  was  no  lack  of  scholars  at  Constantinople, 
owing  to  the  special  patronage  afforded  to  them  by  the 
emperors  Basil  the  Macedonian  (867—886)  and  Constantino 
Porphyrogennetus  (913—959).  Indeed  the  whole  of  the\4p«</caten». 
present  period  witnessed  a  variety  of  literary  labours  in 
the  East,  although  they  are  too  often  compilations^  (or 
Catenoe)  from  the  older  stores  of  knowledge. 

Simeon*  (6  Mera^paorri;?),  who  appears  to  have  Aou-^^^^^^^^ 
rished  about  900,  was  not  destitute  of  originality,  but  it 
is  manifested  chiefly  in  his  numerous  Lives  of  Saints'; 
the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  may  have  been  re- 
castings  from  the  earlier  Legends.  None  of  the  expositors 
of  Holy  Scripture  is  more  worthy  of  a  passing  notice  than 
the  Thracian  bishop,  (Ecumenius  (circ.  950).  Though  he  (Eeummwt, 
borrowed  largely  from  St.  Chrysostom,  his  Commentaries' 
on  the  ActSj  the  Canonical  Epistles^  and  the  Apocalypse^ 
betoken  a  sound  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  materials, 
and  are  always  neatly,  if  not  elegantly,  written.    As  a 


•  «.  ff,  Constantine  Porphyro- 
gennetus suggested  the  formation 
of  compendious  works  from  all  the 
earlier  writers.  They  were  ar- 
ranged under  fiftj-tnree  heads, 
embracing  history,  politics,  and 
morals.     Schrockh,  zxi.  130  sq. 

*  See  Leo  Allatius,  De  Simeonum 
Seripti*  Diatriha, 

"^  The  number  of  these  is  reck- 
oned at  six  or  seven  hundred :  but 
many  seem  to  have  been  compiled 
by  other  writers.  Ibid,  and  Fa- 
briciua,  Biblioth.  Greeca,  ed.  Harles, 
X.  186  sq.  The  rest  of  his  works 
are  Annais,  Sermons,  Poemtf  &c. 
See  the  list  in  Smith's  Biogr.  Diet. 
III.  953,  954.  His  credulity  was 
quite    prodigious,  for  expressions 


like  the  following  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  belieyed  his  own  stories. 
He  is  speaking  of  his  namesake 
Symeon  Stylites,  the  elder :  'AXXa 
iiSotKa  /Mt]  T019  fierd  TavTa  fiCQo^ 
tlvat    ^0^9  T^v   d\ri9tia^   ytyvfivtO" 

^  The  Exposition  of  the  Gospeh 
frequently  attributed  to  him  ap- 
pears to  be  the  work  of  a  later 
writer,  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  a 
monk  of  Constantinople  (published 
in  StoIs.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1792).  The 
Commentaries  of  CBcumenius  hare 
been  often  printed  (e,g.  Paris, 
2  vols,  folio,  1631).  For  that  on 
the  Apocalypse,  see  Cramer's  Ca- 
tena^ Oxf.  ISiO. 


0 
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^^^   general  scholar,  tinctured  also  with  the  love  of  science,  we 
-  may  notice  an  Egyptian  prelate,  Euiychius^  (Said  Ebn- 


Atexondria     Batrich),  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (933—040). 

(<L  940)  t 


PKotHU 

(d.  891?) 


emdUiom. 


But  the  ripest  and  most  highly  gifted  of  the  Eastern 
scholars,  in  the  period  under  our  review,  was  Photius,*  an 
exalted  servant  of  the  court  of  Byzantium  in  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century.  His  character,  indeed,  b  sullied  by 
ambition,  and  too  oft  by  his  forgetfulness  of  higher  duties 
and  unprincipled  devotion  to  the  world;  yet  as  a  writer 
no  one  will  deny  that  he  conferred  a  lasting  boon  on  that 
and  future  ages.  In  addition  to  his  Bibliotheca  (criticisms 
in  almost  every  field  of  ancient  literature),  his  Nomocanon 
(or  a  digest  of  ecclesiastical  laws),  his  interesting  Letters^ 
and  a  string  of  minor  works,  he  published  treatises  directly 
bearing  on  theology  and  sacred  exegesis.  Some  of  these 
are  in  the  form  of  HomUtes  and  Commentaries*  and  in 
one  (the  Amphtlochia)  he  attempts  to  solve  a  number 
of  perplexing  questions  in  Divinity.  The  rest  are  chiefly 
aimed  at  misbelievers  (such  as  the  Paulicians),  or  impeach 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  rival  Church  of  Rome. 

From  Photlus,  therefore,  we  may  pass  to  a  dispute  in 
which  he  played  a  leading  part,  the  controversy  which 
resulted  in  the 


SCHISM  BETWEEN  THE  EASTERN  AND  THE  WESTERN 

CHURCHES. 

The  materials  of  dissension  had  been  long  accumulating, 
and  there  needed  only  a  direct  collision  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantme  patriarchs  to  tear  asunder  the  surviving  fibres 

'  See  the  ample  artide  in  Smith's 
Biograph,  Diet,  xii.  347—355. 

3  A  copy  of  the  Commentary  of 
Photius  on  the  Pauline  Bpiaues, 
mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the 
article  above,  is  still  among  the 
Cambridge  UniTersity  MSS.,  and 
is  marked  Ff  i.  30. 


^  His  Annale*  (reaching  to  the 
year  940)  were  edited  by  Fococke, 
Oxon.  1659:  besides  which  he 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Medicine,  and 
a  Disputation  between  a  Ckrittian 
and  a  Heretic,  See  Neale's  Eaat, 
Church,  *  Alexandria',  ii.  181^183. 
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which  composed  the  bond  of  peace.    Apart  from  the  di-    ^qn^p 
vergencies  of  temperament  and  intellectual  bias,  which  in  ^^gx^ 

periods  like  the  present  were  not  easily  adjusted,  the  old 

leaven*  of  ambition,  jealousy,  and  envy  had  fermented  more 
and  more.    One  subject  of  dispute  assumed  the  gravest 
character,  relating  as  it  did  to  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  ^t^^fi^j^ 
Ghost.     It  had  already  occupied  the  leading  theologians  ^jj^^»/ 
of  the  East  and  West  (for  instance,  Alcuin  and  John  of  ^*«^- 
Damascus),  and  was  now  put  forward  still  more  promi- 
nently on  both  sides.'    The  Greeks,  while  they  admitted 
fully"  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  communicated  by,  and  through, 
the  Son,  and  therefore  may  be  called  ^  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son',  denied  as  fiilly  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeded  equally  from   Both  the  other  Persons   of  the 
blessed  Trinity.     To  argue  thus  appeared  to  them  a  vio- 
lation of  the  truth,  that  God  the  Father  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  single  Root  or  underived  Principle  of  Godhead  (as 
the  apxh  of  &11  being).     Other  grounds  of  discord  cam^ 
to  light  hereafter,  but  from  the  importance  of  the  doctrine, 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  ever  been  the  most 
conspicuous  topic  in  the  quarrels  of  the  East  and  West. 

The  deposition  of  Ignatius'  by  the  worthless  Caesar  gj»jjg^^^{ 

*  Above,  pp.  40,  41 ;  pp.  49,  60 ;      above,  p.  61,  n.  4,    and   the  re-  ^9^'*"**^  ®  ®* 


667,  n.  4  ;  p.  61,  n.  4 ;   p.  133.  ferences  there. 

olUnger  traces  the  origin  of  the  ^  Neale's  EtuUm  Chv 

ftchiflm  directly  to  the  Council  in  Dissert,  izi.  The  langu  _ 

TruUo  (691),  when  the  Greek  bi-  of  Damascas  (quoted  by  Neander, 


shops  shewed  what  he  thinks  an  ti.  296)    is  as  follows :    Tlov    6i 

unjustifiable  * fiutidiousness  on  the  Uviufia,   ovx  »«   ^E  avroG,  dXX' 

subject  of  the  superiority  of  the  m  di*    avroO  Ik  rov  HuTpoi  tV- 

Church    of   Rome',     iii.  83 :    cf.  tropiuoftivov    fiovot    yap    atriot    6 

Neander,  yi.  298,  299.  Tlanip :      cf.    Laud,     Conf,    with 

»  The  following  is  the  title  of  Fiaher,  pp.  17—20,  Oxf.  1839. 

a  tract  by  Photius :  Kard  tAv  t5«  '  See  tiie  contemporary  Life  of 

traXai&v    ^Ftifiti^    ^i    U    Harpdv  IgnaHua,  by  Nicetas  Paphlaeo,  a 

fiovov  liaropivtTai    t6  Hvtvfia   r6  warm  admirer  of  him,  in  Mansi, 

*  Ay  lov  d\\*  oJx^  Kttl  iK  toS  TloG,  xti.    209  sq.     Accordinff  to  this 

It  is  printed  in  the  Panoplia  of  authority,  Bardas  had   been  ex- 

Euthymius  Zigabenus    (pp.    112,  communicated  by  Ignatius  on  the 

113,    ed.  Tergovist.    1710).      On  charge  of  incest  with  the  wife  of 

the  introduction  of  the  clause  Ft"  his  oi^'n  son. 
lioque  into  the  western  creeds,  see 

02 
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8EPARA-    Bardas,  uncle  of  Michael  III.,  was  followed  by  the  ele- 
EA8T  ^^D  vation  of  Photius  to  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constanti- 

'■ —  nople  (858).    He  was  before  a  courtier  and  a  layman, 

but,  as  happened  not  unfrequently  in  such  an  age,  he 
passed  at  once  through  the  subordinate  gradations  of  the 
ministry,  and  in  a  week  had  reached  the  highest  honours 
of  the  Church.*     Ignatius  was,  however,  far  too  conscious 
of  integrity  to  sign  his  own  disgrace,  and  sentence  was 
accordingly  pronounced  against  him  at  a  council'  drawn 
JV«n4«tf<(/ together  by  his  rival  in  the  following  year  (859).     But 
pao^mm/        ag  the  friends  of  the  deposed  were  still  a  formidable  body,* 
Photius  ventured  to  invoke  the  mediation  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,*  and  for  that  purpose  put  himself  into  communi- 
cation with  the  equally  ambitious  pontiff,  Nicholas  I.     The 
latter,  bent  as  we  have  seen  on  carrying  out  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore  Decretals,*  now  came  forward  as  an  autocratic 
judge.*    In  this  capacity  he  sent  two  legates  to  Constan- 
tinople (860),  but  they  were  not  proof  against  the  threats 
f^c^'^hu  *^^  bribery  of  the  coiurt.'    They  recognized  the  claims  of 
^tdemSd^lV  ^^  intruder,  Photius  (861);  yet  their  sentence  was  ere 
j{om4,  868.     long  repudiated'  by  a  Roman  synod  (863),  which,  after 
weighing  all  the  merits  of  Ignatius,  did  not  hesitate  to 
launch   anathemas  upon  his  rival.     This  event  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  angry  correspondence  between  the  emperor 


1  Ibid,  Photius  urged  on  his 
own  behalf  that  the  appointment 
was  pressed  upon  him  by  the  clergy 
as  well  as  by  the  court. 

*  The  report  of  its  proceedings 
was  destroyed  at  the  eighth  session 
of  the  following  council  in  8C9. 

'  See  Fhotii  Epitt,  iii.  ti.  tiii.; 
ed.  Montague,  Lond.  16oI. 

^  See  the  reply  of  Nicholas  I. 
(Sept.  26,  860)  to  a  letter  of  the 
emperor  (now  lost),  in  Mansi,  xv. 
162 :  and  the  somewhat  fulsome 
letter  of  Photius  himself  in  Ba- 
roniua,  Atmalet,  ad  an.  859,  }  61. 


*  Above,  pp.  146,  147.  He  ac- 
tually rebuked  Photius  in  862  for 
his  slowness  in  perceiving  the 
weight  of  such  Decretals.  Mansi, 
XV.  174. 

*  In  the  Letter  to  the  emperor 
above  cited,  and  another  of  the 
same  date  to  Photius.  Mansi,  xv. 
168. 

7  Ibid,  XV.  216,  where  Nicholas 
informs  the  emperor  that  the  un- 
worthy legates  nave  been  excom- 
municated. 

>  Ibid.  XV.  178  sq.,  245  sq. 
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Michael  and  the  pope  f  while  Photius,"  throwing  off  the    ^^^^; 
mask  and  waiving  aU  his  former  courtesy,  proceeded  in  ^^'^J^^ 

a  council  held  at  Constantinople  to  denounce  the  Latin 

Church  in  general,  and  even  to  anathematize  the  pope  (867). 
The  quarrel  was  embittered  by  occurrences  already  noted  Sf«  quami 
in  the  missions  of  Bulgaria,"    The  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  NiehoUu  /. 
in  that  country  had  been  due  at  first  to  the  Byzantine 
Church,  but  on  the  introduction  of  a  staff  of  Latin  clergy 
in  866,  the  province  had  been  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
Photius.    He  alluded  to  this  point  in  the  *  Encyclica'  which  gf^/^T  ^'"' 
he  put  forth  on  summoning  the  council  of  867,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  charge  the  western  missionaries  with 
departures  from  the  faith." 

But  at  this  crisis,  a  new  emperor,  Basil  L  (the  Mace- ^JJ^JJ^JJ*^  ^"^ 
donian),  whom  Photius  estranged  by  rejecting  him  from  the 
Communion,"  on  the  ground  of  his  complicity  in  the  as- 
sassination of  his  predecessor,  took  the  side  of  the  opponents 
and  proceeded  to  restore  Ignatius  to  his  see.  The  pope 
was  now  invited  to  acknowledge  him  afresh,"  and  at  the 
numerous  council  of  Constantinople,"  (Oct.  5,  869 — March  ^  cbS^!^ 

•  The  emperor's  letter  is  lost,  "Western  doctrine  of  the  Procession  "^  * 

but   its    contemptuous    character  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  celibacy  of 

may  be  inferrea   from  the  more  the  clergy,     and  fasting   on   the 

dignified  reply  of  Nicholas  (865).  Sabbath  (Saturday).    The    cause 

Ibtd,  XV.  187  sq.    He  despises  the  of     the    Latins     was    defended, 

imperial   threats    (*  Nolite    nobis  among  others,  by  the  learned  Ra- 

minas  prsetendere,    quoniam   nee  tramnus  of  Coroey,  whose  reply 

illas  metuimus,  nee  per  has  prse-  (in  D*Achery's  Spicilegium,  i.  63 

cepta  Testra  faciemus'),  being  no  —113)   is  characterized  by  great 

longer  subject  to  the  Eastern  court :  moderation, 

cf.  the  equally  characteristic  letter  *'  See  on  this  point  the  annota- 

to  the  emperor  (866)  :  Ibid,  216  8(i,  tions   of  Neander,  ti.  314.     The 

10  See  Epist.  ir.  pp.  47  sq.    This  same  view  is  taken  by  the  writer 

was  an  encyclical  letter  addressed  in  Smith's  Bioffr,  Diet,  iii.  349. 

to  the  leading  bishops  of  the  East,  ^^  Mansi,  xti.  46. 

inviting  them  to  take  part  in  a  ^^  Ibid.  xvi.  1  sq.  ^  This  council 

synod.    For  a  brief  notice  of  its  was  preceded  by  a  kindred  one  at 

acts,  see  Anastasius,  Prof,  ad  Con^  Rome  C Jtme,  869 :  see  Jaff6,  pp. 

c»/.  (Epum^n.  Yin.  [t.«.  the  so-called  266,  257) »  and  Roman  influence, 

oecumenical  council  of  Constanti-  telling  as  it  did  in  favour  of  Igna- 

nople,  869]:  Mansi,  xvi.  1  sq.  tins,  was  predominant  throughout. 

"  Above,  pp.  132,  133.   *  Some  of  the  Greek  prelates,  it  is 

1*  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  true,  protested  *non  bene  foctum 
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TioN^F    ^^>  ^^^)9  ^^^^  Photius  was  again  condemned,  the  schism 
^4;^^^  between  the  rival  patriarchs,  as  well  as  that  between  the 

Christians  of  the  East  and  West,  appeared^  to  have  been 

healed. 
^^a^^metu       j^  373^  whcn  Ignatius  was  no  more,  the  choice  of  the 
878,  emperor  fell  upon  their  ancient  adversary,  Photius,  whom 

he  had  already  called  from  banishment.    It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  numerous  party  in  the  East,  who 
were  all  bitterly  opposed  to  the  imperial  nomination,  on  the 
ground  that  Photius  still  lay  under  sentence  of  a  council 
headed    by  the  pope.     To  satisfy   the  scruples  of   this 
fpp»^jf*y    school,'  an  effort  was  next  made  to  win  his  approbation 
Qmttantmo'    of  their  rcceut  conduct,  such  appearing  the  most  likely 
way  to  bring  the  quarrel  to  a  close.    Accordingly  the 
pontiff,  John  YIII.,  more  pliant  than  his  predecessors,  and 
affecting  to  undo  the  late  decisions  at  Constantinople  by 
a  special  act  of  grace,"  despatched  his  legates  to  the  scene 
of  the  dispute  (Aug.  16,  879) :  but  in  the  following  council, 

fuisse,  quod  Ecclesiam  Constanti-  garia  waa,  however,  atill  unsettled, 
nopolitanam  tanta  aubjectione  Ro-  and  we  find  John  YIII.  (878)  re- 
manse  aubdi  eccleaue  pemuBerint'  peatedlj  holding  out  the  threat  of 
(Mansi,  zti.  29^ ;  and  the  follow-  excommunication  against  Ignatius 
ing  entry  of  a  Frankiah  chronicler  on  account  of  an  assertion  of  pa- 
(quoted  br  Gieseler,  ii.  471)   la  triarchal  rights  in  ordaining  clergy 
most  sip^ncant : '  In  qua  synodo  de  for  that  district :  Mansi,  xtii.  67. 
imagimbus  adorandis  aliter  quam  The  Eastern  influence  finaUy  tri- 
orUiodozi  doctores  ante  definierant,  umphed ;  the  proTince  of  Achrida 
statuerunt ;    quaedam    etiam    pro  or  Justinianopolis  adheringto  the 
favore  Romani  pontijleia,  qui  eorum  see  of  Constantinople.     Wiltsch, 
yotis  de  imaginibua  adorandis  an-  i.  406. 
nuit,  et  quiedam  contra  antiquoe  '  Neander,  ti.  321,  322. 
canones',  etc.    The  daim  of  the  ^  See  his  Uiree  Letters  in  Manai, 
council    to  be  called    ceeumenieal  xyi.  479,  499,  602.    The  policy  of 
(cf.  above,  p.  82,  n.  1)  is  entirely  Jo^  VIII.  was  chiefly  aimed  at 
set  aside  by  the  fact  that  the  other  securing  for  himself  the  province 
three  patriarchs  were  not  repre-  of  Bulgaria ;  and  at  least,  accord- 
aented;  the  pretended  envoys  of  ing  to  the  Roman  version  of  the 
those  sees  being  in  truth  agenta  matter,  Photius  had  accepted  this 
from  the  Saracens,  who  had  come  condition,  but  had  afterwards  fal- 
to  Ckmstantinople   on  matters  of  aified  the  papal  rescript,  ao  that 
business     (Photii  E^inet.  cxvni.:  before  it  was   submitted   to   the 
cf.  Palmer,  DretUiee  on  the  Chmrck^  council  it  appeared  more  favour- 
II.  161,  162 ;  8rd  edit.).  able  to  the  mdependenoe  of  tho 
^  The  old  contioyersy  about  Bui-  Eastern  Church. 
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while  the  Easterns  seemed  to  recognize  his  right  of  inter-    .^^^ 
ference,    they  most  artfully  evaded    all  the  ultra-papal  ^^g^f ^ 

claims,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Roman  Church.*    The 

sanction  of  that  church,  indeed,  was  for  a  time  conceded  wuh  tX^^^. 
to  their  Acts;^  but  when  she  saw  that  the  Byzantine 
patriarch  determined  to  retain  his  jurisdiction  in  Bulgaria, 
notwithstanding  her  reiterated  threats,  she  had  recourse  to 
another  fulmination^  (circ.  881),  and  thus  the  intercom- 
munion of  the  two  rival  churches  was  again  suspended. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  at  least,  the  marks  of  inter-  Atun^to 
course  are  slight  and  discontinuous.     In  1024  (or  there- MtmMn 
abouts)  the  emperor  Basil  II.,  struck  by  the  degraded  ^' 

state  of  Western  Christendom,  proposed  to  reestablish  a 
concordat,  on  the  understanding  that  the  patriarchs  of 
Home  and  of  Byzantium  should  hereafter  act  upon  a  level ; 
and  it  seems  that  John  XIX.  was  only  frightened  from 
considering  the  suggestion  by  the  ferment  it  excited  in 
the  West.'  Indeed  a  kindlier  feeling  had  been  now  more 
generally  diffused,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that 


^  The  AcU  of  the  council  are  in 
Hansi,  xtii.  373  sq.  In  the  fifth 
session  (Jan.  26,  880),  the  Roman 
legates  declared  that  they  recog- 
nised Photius  as  the  lawful  pa- 
triarch, and  rejected  the  council 
of  869,  at  which  he  was  condemned. 
In  the  second  session  (Not.  16, 
879),  the  claims  of  the  papal  le- 
gates with  regard  to  Bulgaria  were 
mildly  repelled.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  synod 
was  its  reaffirmation  of  the  Niceno- 
ConstantinopoUtan  Creed,  without 
the  clause  *  Filioque*.    76.  p.  515. 

^  Thus  the  pope  writes  to  Pho- 
tius  (Aug.  13,  880):  *£a,  quae  pro 
causa  tu«  restitutionis  synoaali 
decreto  Constantinopoli  misericoT' 
diUr  acta  simt,  recipimus*.  He 
rejects,  howeyer,  any  of  the  Acts 
to  which  his  legates  may  have  as- 
sented *  contra  apostolicam  pne- 
ceptionem'.  Mansi,  xyix.  184.  The 


synod  was  afterwards  called  by  the 
Latins  '  Pseudosynodus  Photiana*. 
The  Greeks  regard  it  as  '  oecume- 
nical'. 

*  Mansi,  xvi.  449;  xtii.  537. 
For  the  later  measures  of  the  popes 
against  Photius,  see  ibid,  xviii.  11. 
He  was  again  displaced  in  886,  from 
political  motives,  by  Leo  VI.,  and 
died  an  exile  in  Armenia  (circ. 
891). 

'  Glaber  Radulph.  BiH,  lib.  iv. 
c.  1.  After  stating  the  proposal  as 
above,  he  continues:  'Bum  ergo 
adhuc  leni  sub  miirmure  hujusce 
machinatores  in  conclavi  sese  pu- 
tarent  talia  tractavisse,  relox  fama 
de  ipsis  per  universam  Italiam  de- 
cucurrit.  Sed  qualis  tunc  tu- 
multus,  quam  vehemens  commotio 

Ser  cunctos  exstitit,  qui  audierunt, 
ici  non  valet'.  A  remonstrance 
on  the  subject  was  addressed  to 
the  pope  by  William  of  Bijon. 
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TioN^p    P^^^c  worship,  in  accordance  with  the  ritnal  of  the  Greeks, 
^Esrf^  was  tolerated  at  Borne,  and  the  converse  at  Byzantium. 

But  this  very  circumstance  eventually  became  the  ground 

jw  rupture,  q£  fjf^g{j  disputcs,  and  led  the  way  to  the  final  schism. 
The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Michael  Cerularius,  in 
1053,  peremptorily  forbade  the  celebration  of  the  Latin 
ritual  in  his  province^ ;  and,  as^sted  by  Leo,  metropolitan 
of  Bulgaria,  published  an  intemperate  attack*  on  all  the 
members  of  the  Western  Church.  This  angry  missive 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Latins,  more  especially  of 
thie  polenuc,  cardinal  Humbert,"  whose  reply,  though  very 
bitter  in  its  tone,  is  marked  in  some  respects  by  larger 
views  of  evangelic  freedom.  All  attempts  to  calm  the 
passion  of  the  disputants  were  vain :  and  when  the  papal 
legates,  at  the  instance  of  a  Romanizing  emperer,*  arrived 
at  Constantinople  in  1054,  they  found  the  patriarch  im- 
moveably  opposed  to  their  pretensions.  They  departed, 
therefore,  after  placing  on  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  (July  16)  an  imperious  writ  of  excommunication,' 

dencj.  See  anotber  angry  work 
in  opposition  to  the  Latin  Church 
by  Nicetas,  a  Studite  monk  in 
Canisiua,  Led,  Anti^,  in.  pt.  i. 
pp.  308  sq.,  where  Humbert  s  Re- 
sponaio  is  also  printed.  Nioetas 
afterwards  recanted. 

'  See  above,  p.  184.  His  refuta- 
tion is  printed  at  length  in  Cani- 
sius,  Lect,  Antiq,  iti.  pt.  i.  pp.  283 
sq. 

*  This  tenderness  for  Rome  is 
indicated  in  the  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  Leo  IX.  (1054) :  Mansi, 
XIX.  667. 

*  See  the  BrevU  Commemoratio 
of  Humbert  in  Canisius,  /6tJ,  pp. 
d2>5  sq.  Among  other  charges  le- 
yelled  at  the  Orientals  in  this 
document  the  following  are  re- 
markable :  '  Sicut  Arriani  rebap- 
tizant  in  nomine  sanctte  Trinitatis 
baptizatos,  et  maxime  Latinot;  sicut 
Donatistse  affirmant,  excepta  GrsB- 
corum  Ecdesia,  Ecclesiam  Christi 


1  See  the  letter  of  Leo  IX. 
(1054)  to  Cerularius  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Leo  of  Achrida :  Mansi, 
XIX.  635. 

'  It  is  only  extant  in  the  Latin 
Yersion  of  cardinal  Humbert,  in 
Baronius,  Atmal.  ad  an.  1053,  §*22. 
It  was  addressed  to  John,  bishop 
of  Trani  (in  Apulia),  but  through 
him  *  ad  uniyersos  principes  saccr- 
dotum  et  sacerdotes  Francorum  et 
monachos  et  populos  et  ad  ipsum 
reverendissimum  papam*.  He  in- 
sists, among  other  trivial  things, 
on  the  importance  of  using  common 
or  leavened  bread  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eucharist,  instead  of  the 
paschal  or  unleavened  bread,  which 
after  the  eighth  century  had  been 
common  among  the  Latins:  see 
the  Distertation  concerning  Axyme$, 
in  Neale's  Eastern  Church,  Introd. 
It.  1051  sq.  The  ground  of  the 
objection  to  the  Latin  custom  was 
alleged   to  be  its  judaizing  ten- 
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which  was  followed  in  its  turn  by  an  anathema  from    ^J'jJ^p 
Cerolarins  and  his  clergy.*    The  disunion  of  the  Soman  ^^Esrf  ° 

and  Byzantine  sees  was  consummated  by  these  .acts ;  and 

as  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch/  and  Jerusalem 
adhered  to  the  more  powerful  see  of  Constantinople,  the 
estrangement  was  transmitted  almost  universally  to  other 
countries  of  the  East.' 


THE   EASTERN   AND   WESTERN    SECTS. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  the  Panlicians^  have  been  fully 
traced  already,  though  their  influence  gave  a  colour  to 
the  present  period  of  the  Church.  They  flourished  chiefly 
in  Armenia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Zendic  or  Parsee  re- 
ligion; and  a  mixture  of  their  creed  with  it  appears  to 
have  produced  the  sect  of  the  Thontrakians,  founded  hy  Theuet^^ the 

7  •/    Tkontrdkians. 

one  Sembat,  a  Paulician  (between  833  and  854)  in  the 
province  of  Ararat.**^  In  spite  of  persecution"  it  made 
numerous  converts,  more  especially  when  it  was  joined 
by  an  Armenian  bishop,  Jacob,  in  1002. 


et  verum  sacrificium  atque  bap- 
tismum  ex  toto  mundo  periisse; 
sicut  Nicolaltse  camaies  nuptias 
concedunt  et  defendunt  sacri  altaris 
ministriB ;  sicut  Severiani  male- 
dictam  dicunt  legem  Moses ;  sicut 
PneuTuatomachi  vel  Theomachi 
abaciderunt  a  symbolo  Spiritus 
Sancti  processionem  a  Filio  ,  etc. 

>  In  a  synod  held  at  Constanti- 
nople (1064):  see  Leo  Allatius, 
De  IaMs  EeciesiMticia  Gr<Bcorum^ 
ed.  Paris.  1645,  pp.  161  sq. 

^  Peter  of  Antioch  acted  at  first 
the  part  of  a  mediator :  see  Monu- 
menta  EccU  Grac,  ed.  Coteler.  ii. 
123  sq.  In  the  same  collection 
(pp.  138  sq.)  are  letters  addressed 
to  Peter  by  Cerularius,  in  which 
he  complains  of  the  pride  and  in- 
solent demands  of  the  legates,  and 
points  out  what  he  considers  fresh 
Bcandals  in  the  Latin  Church. 


^  At  the  period  of  the  separation 
it  seems  probable  that  the  number 
of  epbcopal  sees  was  nearly  equal 
on  both  sides.  Palmer's  TreatUe 
on  the  Church,  i.  164, 165,  3rd  edit. 

»  Above,  pp.  84—91. 

^^  See  Chamchean's  (or,  as  the 
Germans  write  it,  Tschamtschean's) 
Qeeehichtevon  Armenien,  ix.  884  sq.; 
Ncander,  ti.  342  sq. 

"  The  Armenian  Church  (cf. 
above,  p.  189,  n.  15)  had  retained 
a  large  amount  of  iudaizing  ele- 
ments (even  animal  sacrifices  in 
memory  of  the  dead),  and  accord- 
ingly the  antagonism  between  it 
and  the  Paulicians  was  complete. 
Ibid,  Akin  to  the  Armenians  in 
their  tenderness  for  Judaism,  were 
the  new  sect  of  Athinganians,  who 
appeared  in  Phrygia.  Neander 
(vi.  348)  conjectures  that  they 
were  a  remnant  of  the  judaizing 
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SECTS.  This  century  had  also  witnessed  a  reviyal^  of  the  mystic 


snicaiqftMs  ^^^  ^^  Euchites  (or  Euthusiasts),  who  afterwards  were 


SuekUm. 


of 


or 


known  by  an  equivalent  Slavonic  name,  the  Bogomiles. 
Proceeding  from  the  Eastern  Church  they  seem  to  have 
muntained  substantially  the  Zendic  doctrine  of  two  prin- 
ciples, and  also  to  have  held  with  it  exaggerated  views 
of  the  importance  of  monastic  life,  which  they  regarded 
as  the  one  effective  agent  for  the  subjugation  of  the  flesh 
and  for  disarming  all  the  powers  of  darkness* 

Many  of  these  oriental  sects,  desirous  of  securing  pro- 
^^jg'^^^  selytes  or  driven  from  their  early  haunts  by  dint  of  per- 
secution, migrated,  as  it  would  seem  most  frequently, 
along  the  course  of  the  Danube,  into  several  countries 
of  the  West.  The  progress  of  the  Bogomiles  and  the 
related  school  of  Cathari  belongs  to  the  following  period : 
but  the  seeds  of  lasting  controversies  were  now  scattered 
far  and  wide,  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  even  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  some  parts  of  Germany.  The  name  with  which 
the  sectaries  are  branded  in  the  works  of  a  host  of 
jj^l^jM^  undiscriminating  adversaries,  is  the  odious  name  of  IJLhr- 
inSmrvp;  nichseaus,' — ^misbelievers  who  had  formerly  aroused  the 
seal  of  St  Augustine.     They  had  gained  a  stable  footing 


misbeUeren  whom  St.  Paul  re- 
bukes in  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians  (ii.  21  sq.)« 

^  Sevml  traces  of  them  in  the 
interral  between  the  fourth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Gieseler,  ii.  489 
(note).  They  seem  to  hare  had 
a  regular  church  constitution,  and 
to  luiTe  named  the  chief  teachers 
'apostles'.  The  fullest  source  of 
inrormation  respecting  them  at  the 
latter  date  is  the  ifip^  inpyiat 
iaifiovmif  AidXoyot  of  the  YCry 
learned  Michael  Psellus  (circ.  1 060), 
ed.  Norimberg.  1838.  Among  other 
startling  practices  he  mentions  that 
the  Eucnites  were  *  devil- wor- 
shippers': perhaps  connected  in 
some  measure  with  the '  Yezeedees'i 


on  whom  see  Badger's  NettoritmSt 
I.  111^134:  Lond.  1862. 

'  The  other  view  (advocated,  for 
instance,  by  Gieseler)  is,  that  the 
western  sects,  now  stigmatiaed  as 
ManiehMmM,  were  really  descended 
from  the  ancient  Manes,  whose 
disciples  had  not  been  extinguiahed 
in  some  parts  of  Italy.  Tms  class 
of  writers  grant,  however,  that  after 
tiie  crusades  there  was  a  kind  of 
fusion  of  the  eastern  end  western 
sects,  and  that  the  Bogomiles  (or 
Euchites)  were  then  exactlv  like 
the  French  and  Italian  'Mani- 
chieans'.  The  view  adopted  in  the 
text  is  that  of  Muratori,  Antiq, 
ItaluB  medii  ^vt,  v.  81—162; 
Gibbon,  v.  283  sq.,  ed.  Mnm^Ti  • 
and  Neander,  vi.  848. 
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SECTS. 


in  the  church  of  Orleans  (circ.  1020),  and  attracted  notice 
ahnost  simnltaneouslj  in  other  distant  spots. 

So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  extant  traces  of  J*^  *?***- 
the  movement,  all  its  chief  adherents  were  distinguished 
by  a  tendency  to  rationalism,  while  they  preserved  the 
mystic  and  ascetic  elements  of  thought  we  have  just  noted 
in  the  Euchite.  Questioning  the  possibility  of  supernatural 
birth,  they  represented  the  humanity  of  Christ  as  the  mere 
semblance  of  a  body,  and  accordingly  concluded  that  His 
death  and  resurrection  also  were  unreal:  while  the  same 
Docetic  theory  resulted  in  contempt  of  all  material  media 
instituted  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  soul.  They  under- 
valued, if  they  did  not  openly  abjure,  the  holy  sacraments, 
professing  to  administer  a  spiritual  baptism  and  a  spiritual 
eucharist  instead  of  corresponding  ordinances  in  the  system 
of  the  Church.* 

On  the  detection  of  this  band  of  heretics  in  Aquitaine  PMr$ecution  o/ 
and  other  parts  of  France,  a  synod  was  convened  at  Orleans 
in  1022,  where  thirteen  of  the  '  Manichseans',  who  were 
true  to  their  convictions,  suffered  at  the  stake.'    Soon 


>  See  especiaUy  the  AcU  of  the 
synods  of  Orleans  ( 1022)  and  of 
Arras  (1025)  in  Mansi,  xix.  376, 
423 ;  Olaber  Radulph.  Hist.  lib.  iii. 
c.  8 ;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Ademar, 
a  contemporary  monk  of  Angou- 
leme,  in  ISouquet,  x.  154.  Besides 
the  tenets  mentioned  abore,  these 
sectaries  made  light  of  aU  the  me- 
dicBval  saints,  and  reverenced  none 
except  apostles  and  martyrs :  they 
opposed  the  veneration  of  the  cross ; 
they  ridiculed  the  consecration  of 
churches;  they  insisted  on  the 
greater  dignity  of  the  unmarried 
state,  and  even  spoke  of  sexual 
intercourse  when  sanctified  by  ma- 
trimony as  a  thing  accursed.  Like 
the  Euchites,  they  are  said  to  have 
-worshipped  Uie  devil,  (above,  n.  I), 
and  to  have  religiously  abstained 
from  every  kind  of  animal  food. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Neander  on 


this  point,  vt.  352.  The  sect  ad- 
ministered a  rite  resembling  con- 
firmation. They  termed  it  the 
*  consolamentum  ,  or  communica- 
tion of  the  Comforter,  [hid.  At 
the  synod  of  Arras  they  brought 
three  reasons  aeainst  the  efficacy 
of  baptism  as  aoministered  by  the 
Church — ( 1 )  quia  vita  reproba  mi- 
nistrorum  baptizandis  nullum  po- 
test prsbere  salutis  remedium: 
(2)  quia  quidquid  vitiorum  in 
fonte  rennnciatur  postmodum  in 
vita  repetitur:  (3)  quia  ad  par- 
vulum  non  volentem  neque  cur- 
rentem,  fidei  nescium,  suseque  sa- 
lutis atque  utilitatis  ignarum,  in 
quem  nulla  regenerationis  pedtioi 
nulla  fidei  potest  inesse  confMsio, 
alitna  voluntas,  aliena  fides,  aliena 
confessio  nequaquam  pertinere  vi- 
detur*.  Mansi,  xix.  425. 
^  Authorities  abov«i  n.  8. 
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afterwards  a  kindred  faction  was  impeached  in  the  dioceses 
of  Lifege  and  Arras  by  a  sjmod  held  at  the  latter  place^ 
(1025).  But  notwithstanding  the  extreme  severity  with 
which  the  leading  misbelievers  were  repressed,  the  sect 
went  on  fermenting,  more  especially  among  the  working 
class.'  Besides  a  host  of  other  ^Manicbsans'  who  were 
executed  in  these  parts  and  even  in  the  north  of  Germany,^ 
the  neighbourhoods  of  Milan  and  Turin  supplied  fresh 
victims  to  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  age  (1030).  The 
heretics  abounded  most  at  Monteforte;^  and  their  creed, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  had  even  fewer  elements  of  truth* 
than  were  surviving  in  the  other  branches  of  the  sect. 


^  Mansi,  xix.  423  sq.  The  abp. 
Gerhard  II.  refuted  the  objectiona 
of  the  sectaries  at  length.     Ibid, 

'  Almost  the  only  prelate  who 
denounced  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  times  was  Wazon,  bishop  of 
Lidge  (d.  1047) :  see  his  noble  lan- 
guage in  the  Geata  Episcoporttm 
Leodienaium,  in  Mart^ne  and  Du- 
rand's  CoUectio^  iv.  898  sq. 

*  They  were  particularly  stimu- 
lated, first  by  Grundulf,  an  Italian, 
and  then  by  a  teacher  of  the  name 
of  Ramihed,  who  was  at  last  hunted 
down  and  burned. 

*  Hermann.  Contract.  Chron.  (in 
Pertx,  VII.  130). 

s  Glaber  Radulph.  Biat.  lib.  it. 
c.  2.  A  new  name  began  to  be 
applied  in  Italy  at  this  period  to 
all  kinds  of  sects.  It  was  that  of 
Patarenif  or  Paterini,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  deriyed  from  '  pataria', 
a  Milanese  word  a  *  popular  fac- 
tion'.    It  was  originally  the  nick- 


name given  by  the  dersy  to  the 
popular  party  of  Milan  during  the 
agitations  against  the  marriage  of 
the  priests:  Schrock,  xxiix.  349, 
350;  Neander,  vi.  67,  68. 

*  See  Amulph.  Hiat,  Mediolan. 
lib.  II.  c.  27  (in  Muratori,  Sery^t. 
Ital.  IV.  88..sq.)t  where  an  acoouiit 
is  given  of  the  sect  by  one  of  its 
functionaries,  Oerhard,  who  was 
summoned  by  archbp.  Heribert  of 
Milan.  According  to  him,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  though  in 
words  accepted  as  the  truth,  were 
robbed  of  all  their  meaning  by  an 
ultra-spiritualistic  style  of  expo- 
sition. Thus  the  Son  of  God  is 
made  to  signify  a  soul  that  has 
become  the  object  of  God's  love ; 
the  birth  of  Clirist  from  the  Virgin 
is  the  new  birth  of  a  soul  out  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures ;  while  the 
'Holy  Ghost'  is  the  true  under- 
standing of  these  Scriptures. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  INTELLIQENCE  AND  PIETY. 


In  Bketching  the  religions  life  of  Western  Christendom  means  of 
at  this  period,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the     know.' 

tenth  century  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  ninth  and — 

the  eleventh.     The  influence  of  the  Carlovingian  schools,  iJJjjJ^^ 
supported  as  they  were  by  Louis-le-Ddbonnaire  and  Charles-  ^^''v««c«» 
le-Chauve/  was  very  widely  felt:  it  ended  only  when  do- 
mestic troubles,  the  partition  of  the  empire,  and  the  savage 
inroads  of  the  Northmen  checked  all  further  growth.     The 
same  is,  speaking  generally,  true  of  England;   but  the 
noble  efforts  of  king  jElfred*  to  revive  the  ancient  taste 
for  learning  rescued  his  dominions,  in  some  way  at  least, 
from  the  barbaric  darkness  which  continued  to  oppress  the 
continent  of  Europe,  till  the  dawn  of  the  Hildebrandine  Tmth  emtury 
reformation.     Nearly  all  the  intermediate  time  is  desert,  SSl.""^* 
one  expanse  of  moral  barrenness  and  intellectual  gloom.^ 

As  in  the  former  period,***  the  instruction  of  the  masses  ||J^  <>/'*« 
was  retarded  by  the  multiplicity  and  breaking  up  of  Ian-  '««^««v«- 
guages,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the  adherence  of  the  Western 
Church  to  Latin  only  as  the  vehicle  of  worship.     It  was 


^  In  the  former  reign  the  lite- 
rature was  almost  exclusively  re- 
ligions, owing  to  the  predilections 
of  tJie  monarch,  but  the  court  and 
schools  of  Charles- le-Chauve  dis- 
played a  stronger  relish  for  more 
general  learning  ('utriusque  eru- 
itionis  Diyinse  scilicet  et  humans* 
is  the  lan^age  of  the  councU  of  Sa- 
Toni^res  m  859) ;  cf.  Guizot,  ii.  371. 


8  Aboye,  pp.  186,  187. 

*  See,  for  instance,  M^billon, 
AeL  SancL  Ord,  Betted,,  ssec.  y. 
Pr»f.  Other  writers  {e,g,  Hallam, 
LU.  of  Middle  Ages,  i.  10,  ed.  1840) 
consider  the  tenUi  an  advance  upon 
the  seventh  century,  more  particu- 
larly in  France. 

>o  See  above,  p.  94. 
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Jg^8^now,  m  fact,   disused^  by  nearly  all  excepting  clerics. 
SiSS*     Many  of  the  councils  have,  however,  laid  especial  stress 


on  the  necessity  of  preaching  in  the  native  dialects/  They 
JSH^J*  ^  urge  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded,  both  m  town  and 
country  parishes,"  of  gaining  a  complete  acquaintance  with 
the  precious  Word  of  God.  The  doctrines  of  the  Saviour's 
ibcamation,  death,  and  final  triumph  in  behalf  of  man,  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  value  of  the  sacraments,  the 
blessedness  of  joining  in  the  act  of  public  prayer,  the  need 
of  pure  and  upright  living,  and  the  certainty  of  future 
judgment  in  accordance  with  men's  works,  are  recom- 
mended as  the  leading  topics  for  the  expositions  of  the 
priest/    But  insufficient  training,^  even  where  he  was  alive 


1  Bahr,    GeacMchte  der  rUmiteh, 
Lit.  in  karol.  ZeiL  p.  69. 

'  e,g.  The  council  of  Mayence, 
in  847f  orders  (c.  ii.)  tliat  biahops 
should  not  '  only  be  assiduous  in 
preaching,  but  that  they  should 
oe  able  to  translate  their  homilies 
into  Romana  rustica  or  TheoHtoa 
(Deutsch),  'quo  facilius  cuncti 
possint  intelligere,  quae  dicuntur*. 
Tlie  practice  of  the  English  in  this 
respect  is  illustrated  by  .£lfric  and 
Wulfstan  (see  above,  p.  187 ) :  and 
in  ^lfric*s  Cofiont,  c.  23  (Johnson, 
I.  397)  tiie  priest  is  distinctly  re- 
mindcNl  of  his  duty  to  expound  the 
Gospel  in  English  every  Sunday 
and  mass*  day. 

'  e,ff.  The  council  of  Valence  in 
855,  c.  16.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  soon 
afterwards  (between  858  and  867) 
urges  the  importance  of  erecting 
^baptismales  (parish)  ecdesiie',  'ut 
ibi  conventus  celebrior  populorum 
fiat  et  doctrina  Jidei  pridieetur', 
Mansi,  zv.  451. 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  CapittUa 
of  Herard,  archbp.  of  Tours  (858), 
c.  9  (in  Baluze,  i.  1286):  and 
council  of  Ma  vence,  as  above,  n.  2. 

^  The  requisite  amount  of  know- 
ledge is  laid  down  by  Hincmar  in 
his  CapittUa  (852),  c.  1;  Mansi,  zv. 
475.    Besides  committing  several 


offices    and  formulie  to  memory, 
the  priest  is  to  be  able  to  ezpound 
the  Apostles'  Creed,    the  liord's 
Prayer,    the  CSreed   of  St.  Atha- 
nasius   ('Quicunque  Vult'),    and 
understand  forty  HomiUes  of  Gre- 
gory the  Ghreat.     Several  councils 
complained  bitterly  of  unlearned 
priests:   9,g.  that  of  Rome  (826), 
which  also  insists  on  the  importance 
of    securing    schoolmasters,    'qui 
Btudia  litteramm  liberaliumque  ar- 
tium   dogmata   assidue   doceant'. 
Pertz,  X«7M,  ii.,  App.  pp.  11  sq. 
So  nossly  ignorant  were  the  clerics 
of  Verona,  that  Ratherius  (d.  974) 
found  many  (plurimos)  unable  to 
repeat  even  the  Apostles'  Creed 
(D'Acherv,  i.  381 ).    He  had  also 
to  contend  with  others  (of  Vicenza) 
who   had    sunk    into    anthropo- 
morphism, resolutely  maintaining 
(like  the  present  Mormons)  *cor- 
poreum  Deum  esse' :  Ibid,  388  so. 
This  part  of  Christendom,  indeea, 
would   seem   to  have  been  very 
prone  to  such  unworthy  specula- 
tions.   Here  sprang  up  Uie  *  Theo- 
panchites'    condemned    at    Home 
(862),  when  the  decision  was  that 
the  Godhead  of  our  Saviour  was 
impassible,   that    He   'passionem 
crucis  tantummodo  secundum  car- 
nem  sustinuisse'  (Mansi,  zv.  658). 
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to  his  Tocation,  rendered  him  unable  to  imprint  ^os©  (J^^^iSS) 
verities  effectually  upon  his  semi-barbarous   flock.      As     ^^J: 

children  they  were  taught  indeed  by  him  and  by  their 

sponsors'  several  elements  of  Christian  faith  {e.g»  the  Lord^s  tJupoptOa^ 
Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed) :  yet  there  is  reason  to  *"^'^*****- 
infer  that  in  the  many,  more  especially  of  tribes  which 
were  now  added  to  the  Church,  the  roots  of  heathenism 
were  still  insuperably  strong/ 

How  far  the  masses  learned  to  read  is  not  so  easily  &sAoo2>; 
determined.    The  amount  of  education  must  have  differed 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  diocese,  or  parish : 
still  we  are  assured  that  efforts  were  continually  made  to 
organize  both  town  and  village  schools.^ 

The  richest  institutions  of  this  class  were  the  conventual  ^JJ^^^ 
seminaries  of  the  French  and  German  Benedictines ;  and 
although  they  often  shared  in  the  deterioration  of  the 
order,  and  were  broken  up  by  the  invasions  of  the  Ma- 
gyars and  Northmen,  we  must  view  them  as  the  greatest 
boon  to  all  succeeding  ages ;  since  in  them*  especially  the 
copies  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  other 
.  books  were  hoarded  and  transcribed.^* 


The  same  councU  was  under  the 
necessity  of  condemning  an  opinion 
that  in  baptism  *originale  non 
abliii  delictum'. 

<  Oieseler  (n.  266,  n.  29)  men- 
tions a  German- Latin  exhortation 
on  this  subject  belonging  to  the 
present  period.  Still,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  council  of  Trosle 
(909),  c.  15,  multitudes  of  either 
sex  were  unable  to  repeat  even  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed. 

''  Of.  above,  p.  94,  n.  1;  p.  119; 
p.  125 ;  p.  143,  n.  8. 

^  e,ff,  councU  of  Valence  (855), 
C.  18 ;  council  of  Sawmiires,  (859), 
c.  10.  Herard  of  Tours,  in  like 
manner,  enjoins  (c.  17)  '  ut  scholas 

Eresbyteri  pro  jposse  habeant   et 
bros  emendatos  .    It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  constant 


jealousy  of  the  lay  or  secular 
schools  on  the  part  of  the  monks, 
who  succeeded  in  setting  several 
of  them  closed.  Yidaillan,  Vie  de 
Oretf.  VI 1. 1  I.  290. 

'  Some  idea  of  the  contents  of  a 
monastic  library  at  this  period  may 
be  formed  from  the  catalogue  be- 
longing to  the  French  convent  of 
St.  Kiquier,  in  Chronicon  Monast, 
S.  Rieharii  CerUtderuis  (D*  Achery's 
SpicU.u.  311). 

^^  The  founder  of  a  reformed 
branch  of  the  Benedictines,  the 
Congregation  of  Hirtchau,  did  great 
service  in  this  way:  *Duodecun 
monachis  suis  scriptores  optimos 
instituit,  quibus  ut  Divina  auetori- 
tatis  lUiroa,  et  sanctorum  Pairum 
tractoHu  rescriberent,  demandavit. 
Erant  prseter  hos  et  alii  scriptores 
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MEANS  OF        The  reverence  for  the  holy  Scriptures  on  the  STOund 

GRACE   AND 

KNow.^    of  their  superhuman  character  was  universally  retained.^ 


LEDGE. 


Too  oft,  however,  the  supply  of  biblical  as  well  as  other 
«nrir«Mf^o/ manuscripts  appears  to  have  been  extremely  small;*  and 
very  few  even  of  the  well-affected  clergy  had  sufficient 
means  to  purchase  more  than  two  or  three  separate  works' 
of  the  inspired  Authors.  Copies  of  the  Psalms  and  Grospels 
were  most  firequently  possessed. 

The  laity,  when  they  could  read,  had  also  opportunities 
of  gathering  crumbs  of  sacred  knowledge,  here  and  there 
at  least,  from  versions  now  in  circulation^  of  some  parts 
of  holy  Writ,  from  interlinear  glosses  of  the  Service-books,* 
or  from  poetic  paraphrases,  harmonies,  and  hymns  in  the 
vernacular, — productions  which  indeed  grow  very  numerous 
at  this  period.' 


Vernacular 
trantlationt. 


sine  certo  niunero,  qoi  pari  dili- 
gentia  scribcndia  Yoluminibus 
operam  impendebant*.  J.  Trithc- 
niius  [John  of  Trittenheim]  An- 
naiea  Hirsaugienuif  i.  227 :  ed.  St. 
OaU.  1690. 

*  See  the  Benedictine  Hut.  Lit. 
de  la  France,  it.  262  sq.,  v.  291  sq., 
and,  for  England,  A^Snc,  On  the 
Old  and  New  Tettamenta,  translated 
by  L'Isle,  Lond.  1638.  At  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop  the  fol- 
lowing question  was  asked:  *Vis 
ea  quae  ex  Divinie  Seripturie  intel- 
ligie  plebem  cui  ordinandus  es  et 
verbis  docere  et  exemplis'.  MS. 
quoted  in  Soames,  Beanpt,  Lect, 
p.  95. 

"  Mr.  Kemble  {Saxons,  ti.  433) 
quotes  a  passase  from  Rabanus 
Maurus,  where  it  is  stated  that  no 
cop7  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments could  then  be  found  in  the 
diocese  of  Lisieuz. 

'  This  was  implied  in  the  advice 
of  Riculf,  bishop  of  Soissons  (889), 
who  urged  his  country  clergy  to 
bestow  especial  pains  upon  their 
schools,  and  to  provide  themselves 
with  as  many  books  as  possible. 
If  they  could  not  procure  oil  the 


Old  Testament,  they  were  at  least 
to  have  the  Book  of  Genesis: 
Fleury,  liv.  lit.  {  4.  In  the  con- 
ventual catalogue  above  cited,  p. 
207,  n.  9,  the  <  Bibliotheca*,  or  entire 
Bible,  was  in  one  copy  'dispersa 
in  voluminibus  xiv*. 

*  Above,  p.  96.  King  .Safred  is 
said  to  have  commenced  a  version 
of  the  Psalms  into  English  (W. 
Malmsbur.  De  Gett,  Regum,  p.  45, 
ed.  Francof.  1601).  The  Anglo^ 
Saxon  Gospels  (best  edited  by 
Thorpe,  Ijond.  1842)  are  also  trace- 
able  to  this  period.  The  Slavonic 
churches  of  Moravia,  Russia,  Ser- 
via,  and  probably  others,  possessed 
the  Bible  and  Service-books  in  the 
vernacular.  See  above,  p.  121, 
p.  131,  p.  136:  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  the  cognate  church 
of  Dalmatia,  subject  to  the  popes, 
attempts  were  ultimately  made 
{e,g.  council  of  Spalatro,  1069) 
to  banish  the  Slavonic  ritual  and 
to  substitute  the  Latin. 

A  Above,  p.  96,  n.  6 :  and  Wright's 
Biogr,  Brit.  i.  427. 

*  Louis-le-D6bonnaire  had  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Scriptures 
made   under   his   direction  (Pal- 
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Still,  as  writers  of  the  age  Itself  complain,  a  careful  t5§n?and 
study  of  the  Bible    was  comparatively  rare,    especially    abuses. 
throughout  the  tenth  century;  the  clerics  even  giving  a 
decided  preference  to  some  lower  fields  of  thought,  for 
instance,  to  the  elements  of  logic  and  of  grammar.'    The 
chief  source  of  general  reading  were  the  swarming  ^  Lives  PopuiarUy  o/ 
of  Saints',  which  had  retained  the  universal  influence  we  &uni». 
have  noticed  on  a  former  page.^    The  Eastern  Church  was 
furnished  with  them  even  to  satiety  by  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes;*  and  a  number  of  his  wildest  Legends  were 
transmitted  to  the  West.     The  general  craving  for  such 
kinds  of  food  is  well  attested  by  the  fact  that  JSAbic 
had  himself  translated  two  large  volumes  at  the  wish  of 
the  English  people,  and  had  subsequently  been  induced 
to  undertake  a  third  for  the  gratification  of  the  monks.'^ 

The  counteraction  to  this  growing  worship  of  the  saints  saint-uHjrghip. 
was  now  less  frequent  and  emphatic  than  before.     The 
voice  of  a  reforming  prelate,  such  as  Agobard"  or  Claudius 

grave's  Normandyt  i.  188),  which  endeayours  to  reform  the  Liturgy, 

most  probably  is  the  HeUand  (circ.  and  raise  the  spiritual  character  of 

830),  an  Ola-Saxon  Gospel  Har-  the  priesthood,  bears  the  fbllowing 

mony  (ed.  Schmeller),  alliteratiye  witness  to  the  eyils  of  his  time : 

in   form.    Another  Harmony,  or  *Quam  plurimi  ab  ineunte  pueritia 

Paraphraae  of  the   GotpeU,  is  by  usque  ad  senectutis  canitiem  omnes 

Ottfiried  (circ.  868),    a  monk  of  dies  yitae  suae  in  parando  et  con- 

Weissenburg.    See  this  and  other  Armando    expendunt,     et    totum 

yemacular    pieces    in    Schilter's  tempus    utilium    et   spiritualium 

7%e9aunu     Anti^,     Tautonicarum,  studiorum,    legendi,  yidelicet,    et 

The  Psalms  also  were  translated  divina  eloquia  pencrutandif  in  isti- 

into  the  Low- German  dialect  (ed.  usmodi   occupatione  '  oonsumunt'. 

Hagen).    Kaumer  (as  referred  to  D«    Correctione   Antiphon.,    c.  18, 

aboye,  p.  96,  n.  2)  will  point  out  Opp,  ii.  99,  ed.  Baluze. 

many  omer  fragments  of  this  class.  ^  p.  97.         '  Above,  p.  193. 

In  the  eleyenm  century,  Notker  ^^  See  the  Preface  to  an  Anglo- 

Labro,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  and  Saxon  Ptuaion  of  St,  George^  edited 

Williram,*  master  of  the  cathedral-  by  the  present  writer,  for  the  late 

school  at  Bamberg,  added  to  the  Farcy  Society^  No.  Lxxxnii.   Time 

stock  of  yemaciUar  theology ;  the  for  reading  would   be  found   on 

former  having  published  a  German  Sundays,    which  were  still  most 

garaphrase  of  tne  Psalms,  and  the  risorously  observed :  e,g.  Council 

itter  a  German  translation  and  ex-  of  Eanham  (1009),   c.  16,  c.  30; 

position  of  Solomon's  Song.  Council  of  Coyaco,  in  Spain  (1050), 

7  See  the  complaint  of  Notker  in  c.  3. 

Neander,    vi.    177.     Agobard  of  ^^  De  Imaginibtu,  c.  xzxv  :  Opp, 

Ltyons,  at  an  earlier  date,  in  his  x.  267« 

? 
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TioN?  AND  ^^  Turin,*  did  little  to  abate  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  age. 
ABUSES.    The  calendar  was  crowded  more  and  more  with  names, 
^»«'j««»»<*«  occasionally,  it  is  true,  the  names  of  genuine  saints,'  or 
sZts,  "^      those  of  missionaries  who  expired  in  the  evangelizing  of 
the  heathen;  but  more  frequently  they  represent  a  host 
of  mythic  beings,  coloured,   if  not  altogether  forged,  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  an   uncritical   and  marvel-hunting 
generation.'    In  some  cases,  it  is  probable,  the  authors  of 
the  Legends  put  them  out  as  nothing  more  than  historical 
romancesj  but  the  ordinary  reader  did  not  view  them  in 
this  light;  and  therefore  the  results  to  which  they  natu- 
rally led,   in  moulding  the  religious  habits  and  ideas  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  were  extensive  and  profound.* 

Of  all  the  saints  whom  Christians  venerated  more  and 

« 

more,  the  blessed  Virgin  was  the  chief.  The  story  of  her 
exaltation  into  heaven  obtained  a  general  credence,  and 
as  men  were  often  vying  with  each  other  in  attempts  to 
elevate  her  far  above  the  common  sphere  of  humanity ,'^ 
they  now  devised  a  public  service  for  this  end, — the  Hoursy 


Thtexeemve 
veneration  of 
the  Virgin, 


^  See  Ncander,  yi.  129. 

'  0,  g.  count  Gerald  of  Aurilly, 
whose  life  was  written  by  Odo,  tne 
abbot  of  Clugny,  in  the  Biblioth, 
CltmiacensiSf  ed.  Paris.  1614.  He 
is  said  to  have  left  many  clerics 
far  behind  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures. 

3  e.g.  Bellarmine  even  thinks 
that  the  productions  of  Simeon 
Metaphrastes  were  indebted  largely 
to  his  own  inventive  powers  (mey 
were  narrations  '  non  ut  res  gestse 
fuerant,  sed  ut  geri  potuerant*) :  but 


in  p.  209,  n.  10.  Agobard  informs 
us  in  like  manner  that  it  was  usual 
for  some  persons  to  sing  the  most 
heterodox  effusions  even  in  the 
churches;  'non  solum  inepta  et 
superflua  sed  etiam  profana  et 
hseretica  in  ecclesiis  decantare*. 
De  Correct,  Antiphtm,  c.  xviii.  He 
proposes  instead  of  these  to  have 
a  reformed  Antiphonary,  *  ex  pu> 
rissimis  Sanctse  Scripturse  verbis 
sufficientissime  ordiuatum*.     Ibid, 

C.  XIX. 

*  We  may  conceive  of  this  effect 


this  idea  is  rejected  by  another  of     more  clearly  by  remembering  that 


the  Roman  controversialists,  Leo 
AUatius,  in  his  De  Simeonum  Scrips 
tia,  pp.  43—47.  Many  legends 
also  were  repeated  of  different 
saints  merely  with  a  change  of 
names :  Giescler,  ii.  424,  425.  The 
Church  besides  was  deluged  at  this 
period  by  '  heretical'  or  *  apocry- 
phal' hymns  and  martyrologies : 
see,  for  instance,  the  Pre/,  quoted 


Ignatius  Loyola  was  fire4  to  insti- 
tute the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  by- 
reading  the  Legenda  in  a  time  of 
sickness.  An  account  of  the  J/ar- 
tyrologies  produced  by  the  present 
period  may  be  seen  in  Schrockh, 
XXIII.  209  sq. 

A  e,g,  Peter  Damiani  (Hilde- 
brand  s  coadjutor)  has  the  follow* 
ing :  '  Xumquid  quia  ita  deificata. 
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or  Office  of  8t.  Mary.*    It  was  gradually  accepted  in  the  ^^f^'j^ 
monasteries,   where  the  custom   of  performing  mass   on    abuses. 
Saturdays'  to  the  especial  honour  of  the  Virgin  also  took 
its  rise. 

The  saints  indeed  were  worshipped  by  the  more  en-^J^J'j^ 
lightened  on  the  ground  that  every  act  of  veneration  paid  32i^^,*<p 
to  them  was  ultimately  paid  to  Christ  Himself,  and  would 
redound  to  the  glory  of  His  grace:*  but  in  the  many  it 
was  very  different.  Owing  to  their  want  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  culture,  a  distinction  of  this  kind  was  for  the 
most  part  altogether  unintelligible.  They  would  naturally 
confound  the  courtiers  and  the  king;  in  other  words,  the 
worship  of  the  holy  dead,  as  understood  by  them,  was 
bordering  close  upon  polytheism.  The  formal  recognition 
('canonization')  of  a  saint,  not  only  in  one  single  district 
but  in  eveiy  province  of  the  Church  (a  usage  dating  from 
the  present  period'),  added  greatly  to  the  downward  impulse. 


ideo  nostrse  humanitatis  oblita  es? 

Nequaquam,   domina Data  est 

tibi  omnis  potestas  in  ccelo  et  ia 
terra*.  Sermo  xlv  ;  Opp,  ii.  107. 
His  sermonB  on  the  Virgin  are 
always  in  this  strain :  of.  Soames, 
Bampton  Leet.  pp.  232  sq. 

*  Hymns  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
are  somewhat  older,  but  Damiani 
aeems  to  hare  been  among  the  first 
who  engrafted  them  on  Uie  public 
worship  of  the  Church:  see  his 
OpmBcul.  zxxiii.  c.  3.  It  was  now 
not  unusual  to  call  her  *  mater  mi- 
sericordis',  *beata  retina  mundi', 
*  ss-steorra',  etc,  Mabillon  {Annal» 
Benedict,  rv.  462  sq.)  traces  the 
JioMory,  or  PtaUer  of  the  Virgm^ 
to  the  elerenth  century,  when  it 
existed  in  England  and  the  Ne- 
therlands. 

"I  Damiani,  vbi  sup.  c.  4.  He  met 
-with  opposition  when  he  urged  this 
observance  on  some  of  the  Italian 
convents,  A  monk,  Gozo,  resisted 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
innovation:  see  Gieseler,  ix.  428, 
n.  18. 


B  e.g.  Such  is  the  language  of 
John  XV.  in  993  (Mansi,  xtx.  169) 

*  quoniam   sic    adoramus    et 

colimus  reliquias  martyrum  et  con- 
fessorum,  ut  cum  cuius  martyret 
et  confessores  sunt  aaoremus,  ho- 
noramus  servos,  ut  honor  redimdet 
in  Dominum'  etc.  Even  Katherius 
of  Verona  was  an  advocate  of  saint- 
worship  in  this  sense :  Praloquia, 
lib.  IV.  p.  892,  ed.  Ballerin.  On  the 
other  hand,  Claudius  of  Turin 
(above,  p.  170)  condemned  theprac- 
tice.  The  ideas  of  king  JSlfred 
may  be  gathered  from  expressions 
like  the  following :  *  I  Alvred  king, 
in  honour  of  God  and  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  of  all  the  saints' 
etc. . . .  'Whosoever  shall  misappro- 
priate this  sift,  may  he  be  by  God 
and  the  hmy  Virgin  Mary  and  all 
the  saints  accursed  for  ever*.  Codex 
ZHplomcUicuif  cd.  Kemble,  ii.  106. 

»  See  above,  p.  97,  n.  4.  The 
earliest  well- authenticated  instance 
of  a  canonization  by  the  pope  is 
that  of  Uhich,  bishop  of  Augsburg, 
which  took  place  in  993 :  Mansi,  as 
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tSn?^d  ^®  hKV^  glanced  already  at  the  storm  excited  by  the 
^JP^sEs.    images  and  pictures  of  the  saints.     It  seems  that  on  the 

imo^n,  close  of  the  Iconoclastic  troubles  they  were  now  employed 
in  East  and  West  alike,  although  the  more  intelligent 
continued  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  historical  re- 
membrancersy  and  not  as  in  themselyes  the  end,  or  even 
the  especial  channels,  of  devotion.^ 

BOiet:  ^  perpetual  source  of  mischief  and  profaneness  was  the 

feverish  passion  to  become  possessed  of  relics  of  the  saints. 
The  gross  credulity  of  some,  and  the  unpardonable  fraud 
of  others,  multiplied  the  number  of  these  objects  of  research 
to  a  prodigious  and  most  scandalous  extent    They  grew 

*Ji^JS7e9peeu  **  length  into  a  common  article  of  traffic*    Monasteries 

ing  tktm.  jjj  particular,  where  many  of  them  were  enshrined  from 
motives  either  of  cupidity  or  superstition,  reaped  a  harvest 
by  exhibiting  their  treasures  to  the  simple-hearted  crowd. 
A  few  indeed  of  the  disinterested  or  less  credulous  abbots 
interposed  occasionally,  and  shut  up  some  wonder-working 
relic  from  the  gaze  of  the  tumultuaiy  assemblage  whom 
it  had  attracted  to  the  spot.*  Too  oft,  however,  *the 
religious^  running  with  the  stream  of  popular  opinion, 

in  the  prcTioiu  note.    The  metro-  he  dug  up  almost  indiscriminately, 

politana,  however,  in  some  districts  Numbers  of  relics  now  began  to  be 

exercised  their  ancient  right   till  imported  by  the  pilerims  on  their 

1163:  Fagi,  Bremar,  Pontif,  lu.  visits  to  the  East.    Thus,  Simeon 

116.  of  Treves  (drc.  1030)  introduced 

^  See  above,  pp.  167>  170, 180.  A  relicsof  St.  Catharine  totheWestem 

remarkable  specimen  of  the  reign-  Church,  where  she  was  hitherto 

ing  modes  oftnoueht  on  this  subiect  unknown:    Fleury,   Hist,  Eccies,^ 

is  suppHed  by  &e  LatDS  of  king  lib.  Lix.  s.  27.    Perhaps  no  more 

Alfred  (Thorpe,  i.  44),  where  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  spirit 

second  precept  of  the  Decalogue  is  of  the  times   has  been  recoraed 

omitted,  but  in  order  to  complete  than  the  contest  respecting  a  St. 

the  number  ten,  we  have  the  fol-  Martial  (one  of  the  companions  of 

lowing  addition,  *  Make  not  thou  St.  Denis  the  Areopagite })  whom 

for  thyself  golden  or  silver  gods'.  the  monks  of  Limoges  endeavoured 

'  e.  g.   Life  of  Rabanua  Mattrut,  to  exalt  into  the  rank  of  an  apostle, 

in  Act,  Sonet,  Febr.  i.  613.   Olaber  See  an  account  of  the  controversy 

Radulphus  (Hitt»  lib.  in.  c.  3)  tells  in  Schrockh,  xxiii.  146  sq. 

a  story  of  an  impostor  who  wan-  '  e,ff,   Gesta  Abbatum  Trudtmen- 

dered  (circ.  1020)  from  place  to  num   (St.  Tron),   in   D'Achery'a 

place,  under  different  names,  as  a  i^ptci/c^.  ii.  664. 
vender  of  dead  men's  bonesi  which 
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acquiesced  in  the  clrcolation  of  the  vilest  cheats.^    The  ^5??S*« 

*  ^  ^  TIONS  AND 

masses  were  thus  more  and  more  confirmed  in  semi-pagan    -^^^^s. 
notions  with  respect  to   amulets  and  charms;   believing 
everywhere,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  the  protective  and 
the  therapeutic  virtues  of  the  relics. 

In  connexion  with  this  point  we  may  remark,  that^^^ 
a  more  ancient  practice  of  the  Church,  in  seeking  to 
ward  o£F  the  ravages  of  sickness,  now  obtained  an  almost 
universal  currency.  This  was  the  rite  which  subsequently 
bore  the  name  of  '  extreme  unction'.  It  was  at  the  first 
applied  by  private  Christians,^  and  was  not  restricted,  any 
more  than  the  anterior  custom  noticed  by  St.  James 
(v.  14),  to  mortal  sickness  only.  The  administration  was 
however,  in  the  eighth  century,  confined  to  members  of 
the  sacerdotal  class,*  the  rite  itself  attaining  to  the  rank 
of  special  ordinances,  which,  in  laxer  phrase,  were  not 
unfrequently  entitled  ^sacraments'.' 

As  might  be  augured  firom  the  cheerless  aspect  of  the  SoUtaHea 
age,  a  number  of  the  more  devout  of  either  sex  had  been 
impelled  into  seclusion,  where  they  lived  amid  inhospitable 
woods  and  wilds.    These  hennits,  it  would  seem,  abounded 

*  The  number  of  these  finally  mortal  sickness,  by  the  council  of 
suggested  the  application  of  the  Payia(850),c.  8.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
fire-ordeal  (cf.  above,  p.  167,  n.  7)  view  of  unction  may  be  gathered 
to  test  the  genuineness  of  relics,  from  the  Pcmitentiaui  of  ^sgberht, 
8eeMabillonsFe<.Afua0eto,p.668.  lib.  i.  c.  16  (Thorpe,  ii.  178).  In 
Schrockh  (zxiii.  180  sq.)  enume-  the  Canons  enacted  under  Edgar 
rates  some  of  the  most  cherished  (p.  268)  it  is  enjoined  that  '*  the 
of  the  relics  now  discovered  or  priest  shall  give  'huseV  (the  eu- 
transmitted  to  the  West;  e,g,  a  charist)  to  ue  sick,  and  unction 
Tear  of  Christ,  Blood  of  Christ,  &c.  also,  if  they  desire  it", 

'  Cf.  Xeander,  vi.  146 :  Klee  (Ro-  ^  e,  g,  Damiani  speaks  of  t'voeVa^ 

man-catholic),  Bitt,  of  Christ.  Dod,  rites  to  which  this  name  is  appli- 

(in  German),  Part  ii.  ch.  vi.  ^  6.      ^  cable,  unction  in  the  number :  Opp, 

*  *  Omnes  presbyter!  oleum  in-  '  ii.  180.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
firmorum  ab  episcopo  expetant  se-  althotiffh  communion  in  both  kinds, 
cumque  habeant ;  et  admoneant  fi-  was  still  the  rule  of  the  Church, 
deles  infirmos  illud  exquirere  ut  the  consecrated  wine  was  often  ad- 
eodem  oleo  penm^i  a  presbyteris  sa-  ministered,  for  prudential  reasons, 
nentur' 0te.  Bonifacii  Opp.  ii,  24,  through  a  tube  ('calamus',  *canna', 
ed.  Giles.  The  usa^e  is  a^ain  sane-  *  fistula'):  see  Spittler,  Geseh,  des 
tionedy  more  especially  in  case  of  Kelehes  tm  Abendmahl, 
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Pilgrimages, 


Bcme, 


and  to  the 

Holy 

Stpuhhre, 


most  in  the  tenth  centory.^  Disgusted  with  their  fonner 
selves,  or  with  the  desperate  state  of  morals  and  religion 
in  the  town,  they  hoped  to  find  in  solitude  an  interval 
of  holy  calm  which  they  might  dedicate  to  prayer  and 
closer  self-inspection. 

A  more  eaxthly  spirit  breathed  in  the  prevailing  rage 
for  pilgrimages.     Many  doubtless  undertook  them  with 
a  mingled  class  of  feelings,  differing  little,  if  at  all,  from 
those  of  modem  tourists ;  while  the  rest  would  view  such 
journeys,  as  the  Church  herself  did  for  the  most  part,  in 
relation  to  the  penitential  system  of  the  age.     As  the 
more  hopeful  doctrines  of  the  cross  had  been  forgotten 
or  displaced,  men  felt  that  the  Almighty  could  no  longer 
be  propitious  to  them   while  resorting  to  the  common 
means  of  grace.    Accordingly  they  acquiesced  in  the  moat 
rigid  precepts  of  their  spiritual  director  and  the  heaviest 
censures  of  the  Church.     The  pilgrimage  to  Bome  stood 
highest  in  their  favour  during  all  the  earlier  half  of  the 
present  period;  the  extravagant  ideas  of  papal  gp-andeur 
and  the  hope  of  findmg  a  more  copious  absolution  at  the 
hands  of  the  alleged  successor  of  St.  Peter,  operating  very 
powerfully  in  all  districts  of  the  West*    But  subsequently 
the  great  point  of  confluence  was  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  whidi 
from  the  year  1030  seems  to  have  attracted  multitudes 
of  every  grade.' 


1    Capefigae,  VEgliae  au  Moyen 
Age,  I.  251. 

'  See  above,  pp.  162,  163.  Such 
pilgrims  were  called  Romei,  BominM 
peregrini  et  Romei,  Romipeta.  Ki- 
choUts  I.  (862)  declares,  'Ad  hanc 
aanctam  KomaQam  eccleaiam,  de 
diversU  mundi  partlbus  quotidie' 
multi  sceleris  mole  oppress!  con- 
fugiunt,  remissionem  scilicet,  et 
▼enialem  sibi  gratiam  tribiii  sup- 
pUci  et  ingenti  cordis  mcerore  pos- 
centes':  Mansi, xv.  280.  Individual 
bishops  protested  against  this  cus- 
tom; and  the  council  of  Seligen- 


Btadt  (1022)  commanded  that  the 
German  Christianfi  should  first  per* 
form  the  penance  prescribed  by 
their  own  clergy,  and  thc»i,  if  they 
pleased  to  obtain  the  permission  of 
their  bishop,  it  aUowed  them  to  go 
to  Rome :  c.  xtiii  ;  Mansi,  xix. 
398.  A  similar  proof  of  independ- 
ence  is  supplied  by  archbishop 
Dunstan :  ooames,  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  pp.  209,  210. 

^  '  Per  idem  tempus  (drc.  1030) 
ex  universo  orbe  tarn  innumera- 
bills  multitudo  coepit  confluere 
ad  sepulchrum  SalTatorls  Hieroao- 
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It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  better  class  ^n^and 
of  prelates,  even  where  they  yielded  more  or  less  to  the    ^^^^^- 
externalizing:  spirit   of  the  times,    have  never  failed  to  ThepmUm^ 

°     ,  '^  '  tial  iyttem  of 

censure  all  reliance  on  these  works  as  grounds  of  human  tu  ckwreh. 
merit,  or  as  relieving  men  from  the  necessity  of  inward 
tranrformation  to  the  holy  image  of  the  Lord.*    A  number 
also,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  the  ascetics,  both  in  east  and 
west,  exhibited  the  genuine  spirit  of  humility  and  self- 
renunciation/    Yet,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church  was  under- 
mining the  foimdations  of  the  truth.     The  theory  most 
commonly  adopted  was,  that  penances  are  satisfactions  jfvom  view*  o/ 
paid  by  the  offender,  with  the  hope  of  averting  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  God.     Its  operation,  therefore,  would 
be   twofold,  varying  with   the  temperament  or  the  con- 
victions of  the  guilty.     The  more  earnest  felt  that  the  seif^acowrging 
effects  of  sin  could  only  be  removed  by  voluntary  suffer-  aseeUeUm. 
ing,  by  an  actual  and  incessant  mortification  of  the  flesh. 
Accordingly    they  had  recourse    to  measures    the  most 
violent,  for  instance,  to  a  series  of  extraordinary  fasts 
and  self-inflicted  scourgings,*  not  unlike  the  almost  suicidal 

lymis,  quantam  nullus  hominiim 
priuB  tperare  poterat.  Primitus 
enim  ordo  infenoria  plebia,  deinde 
▼ero  mediocres,  posthsc  permaximi 
qiiique  reges  et  comites,  marchiones 
ac  pranmea:  ad  ultimum  yero, 
quod  nunquam  contigerat,  mu- 
Ueres  multee  nobiles  cum  pauperi- 
oribus  illuc  perrezere*.  Glaber 
IUdul})b.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  For 
earlier  instances  of  these  visits,  see 
Sc^ockh,  XX III.  203  sq.,  and  the 
treatise  of  Adamnan,  De  Situ  Terra 
Sancta,  ed.  Ingolstadt,  1619.  The 
fame  of  St.  James  (San  Jago)  of 
Compostella  (above,  p.  100,  n.  4) 
was  now  increasing  in  the  west. 
See  Heidegger,  Disaert.  de  Pere- 
ffrintU,  ReliffiotiSf  pp.  18  sq.  Tiguri, 

1670. 

*  See  e,  g,  the  Libri  Tree  de  In- 
ttituiume  Laicali  of  Jonas,  bishop 


of  Orleans,  jMunm,  in  D'Achery's 
Spicikg,  i.  258—324. 

A  Thus  Anskar,  the  Apostle  of 
the  North,  who  canried  the  practice 
of  self-mortiiication  to  a  high  pitch, 
could  pray  notwithstanding  that  he 
might  be  kept  &om  spiritual  pride 
wmch  threatened  him  at  times : 
*Qua  de  re  tristia  factus,  et  ad 
Domini  pietatem  totis  viribus  in 
oratione  conversus,  postulabat  ut 
Sua  eum  gratia  ab  hac  pemicio- 
sissima  impietate  liberaret'.  Vit, 
S,  Anskar,  c.  35:  Pertz,  ii.  717. 
In  the  same  spirit,  Theodore  the 
Studite  could  attribute  all  he  had 
and  all  he  was  to  God:  ^la 
tncKdyxifov  oiKTipfituu,  ovk  ij^  ipyuv 
fiou  TivcdV  otf  yap  iiroitifrd  re  dyadou 
firl  T»|«  y»|5  dXAa  Tovvavriov.  Epist, 
lib.  II.  ep.  34. 

^  The  great  advocate  of  this  ex- 
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or  eommvta- 
tion»qf 


discipline  which  had  for  ages  been  adopted  by  the  Yogis 
of  the  east.  The  other  and  the  larger  class  who  shrank 
induifitneet,  from  all  ascctic  practices  could  find  relief  in  commu- 
tations, or  remissions,  of  the  penances^  prescribed  by 
canons  of  the  ancient  Church.  A  relaxation  of  this  kind, 
now  legalized  in  all  the  labri  Pasnitentialea^  was  entitled 
an  ^  indulgence\  Grants  of  money  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, a  pilgrimage,  the  repetition  of  religious  formula, 
and  other  acts  like  these,  were  often  substituted  for  a  long 
term  of  rigorous  self-denial,*  and  too  often  also  (we  must 
apprehend)  for  genuine  change  of  heart  and  life.  The 
magnitude  of  penances  was  greater  in  the  case  of  clerics 
than  in  that  of  laymen ;  it  was  greater  also  in  the  high- 
bom  than  the  low :  but  through  a  sad  confiision  of  ideas 
it  was  possible  for  the  more  wealthy  sinner  to  compress 
a  seven  years'  fast,  for  instance,  into  one  of  three  days, 
by  sunmioning  his  numerous  dependents,  and  enjoining 
them  to  fast  with  him  and  in  his  stead.' 

Beside  the  discipline  allotted  to  the  individual,  on  con- 


faatmg. 


OmfutUm 


treme  ascetioism  was  Damiani,  who 
regarded  it  as  a  'purgatory'  on 
earth.  He  had  to  defend  his  viewa, 
however,  from  the  censure  of  op- 
ponents. See  his  Opuscul.  zliii. 
De  Lt»tde  FlageUorum  et  Diacipiuue, 
and  cf.  Gieseler,  ii.  444,  n.  10. 

^  This  practice  of  the  Church  had 
been  condemned  («.y.  in  the  re- 
forming synod  of  Cloves-hoo,  747, 
c.  26 ;  and  afterwards  in  that  of 
Mayence,  847,  c.  31),  but  it  had 
gained  an  almost  tmiversal  cur* 
rency  in  the  present  period. 

*  See  Muratori,  Antiq,  Ital,  y. 
710  so.  *  De'  redemtione  Pecca- 
torum  .  The  custom  of  granting 
indulgences  to  certain  '  privileged 
churches  dates  from  the  profligate 
pontiff,  Benedict  IX.  (above,  p. 
160,  n.  5):  see  Mabillon,  Act,  Sanct, 
Ord,  Baied,  saec.  v.  pnef.  {  109. 

'  A  case  of  this  very  kind  occurs 
in  the  Canons  enacted  under  Edgar 


(Thoipe,  u.  986  sq.).  It  is  pre- 
Bumeo,  of  course,  that  the  offend- 
ing lord  who  profits  by  the  regula- 
tion is  penit^t  himself,  but  iroia 
the  whole  passage  one  is  bound  to 
draw  the  mference  that  a  sin  was 
to  be  liqiddated  exactly  like  some 
ordinary  debt.  *  The  man  not  poa- 
sessing  means  may  not  so  proceed, 
but  must  seek  it  for  himself  the 
more  diligently;  and  that  [the 
canon  is  compelled  to  add]  is  also 
justest,  that  every  one  wreak  his 
own  misdeeds  on  himself^  with 
diligent  b6t  (satisfaction).  Scrip- 
tum  est  enim:  Quia  unusquisque 
onus  Buum  portabit',  p.  289.  Da- 
miani  (Opuscul.  v  :  Mansi,  xix. 
893)  makes  use  of  the  following 
language :  *  Centum  itaque  annorum 
sibi  poenitentiam  indi(U,  redemtio- 
nemque  ejus  taxatam  per  unum- 
qnemque  annvm  pecunia  qwmtitaie 
prsefiki*. 
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fessing  voluntarily  to  the  priest,  more  overt  acts  of  sin*  tSn? Sb 

had  to  be  publicly  acknowledged  on  the  pain  of  excom-    abuses. 

munication.   When  offenders  proved  refractory,  the  issuing  sxeommmka' 

of  this  sentence,  backed  as  it  now  was  by  the  civil  power, 

incapacitated  them  for  holding  offices  or  reaping  honours 

of  the  state.     Another  engine  of  the  spiritualty  was  the 

more  dreadful  sentence  of  anathenuij  by  which  the  subjects  Anathma: 

of  it  were  excluded  altogether  from  the  fellowship  of 

Christians/    But  the  heaviest  of  those  censures,  which  we 

find  developed  in  its  greatest  vigour  at  the  opening  of 

the  eleventh  century,  was  termed  the  interdict^  or  utter  ^t^if***. 

excommunication,  not  of  individuals  merely,  but  of  all  the 

province  where  a  crime  had  been  committed. 

The  morose  and  servile  feelings  which  the  penitential  '^^SSHf^ 
system  of  the  Church  engendered  or  expressed,  were  deep-  p^tr^atonf' 
ened  by  the  further  systematizing  of  her  old  presentiments 
respecting  purgatory.^  The  distmction,  to  be  afterwards 
evolved,  between  the  temporal  and  eternal  consequences 
of  sin,  was  still  indeed  unknown:  but  in  defining  that  a 
numerous  class  of  frailties,  unforgiven  in  the  present  life, 
are  nevertheless  remissible  hereafter,  the  dominion  of  the 
sacerdotal  order  and  the  efficacy  of  prayers  and  offerings 
on  the  part  of  the  survivors  were  indefinitely  extended 
to  the  regions  of  the  dead."    From  this  idea,*  when  em* 


*  The  bishop  inquired  into  such 
flagrant  cases  on  hia  visitation-tour. 
See  Rcgino,  27a  Ditciplinis  Eccl, 
lib.  II.  c.  1  sq.,  ed.  Baluze,  1671. 

*  See  Neander,  vi.  153. 

*  Earlier  instances  occur,  but  tiU 
the  present  period  they  had  been 
condemned  by  the  more  sober  class 
of  prelates:  e,ff,  Hincmar's  Optuc, 
xxxiii.  (against  his  nephew  Hinc- 
xnar  of  Laon,  who  had  placed  his 
diocese  under  an  interdict).  The 
first  example  of  the  medisval  prac- 
tice which  drew  down  no  con- 
demnation, happened  in  994:  see 
Bouquet's  HUtorient  des  GauUa  etc. 


z.  147.  The  penalty  was  legalized 
in  1031  by  the  provmcial  synod  of 
Limoges  (Limoyicense  II.);  Mansii 
XIX.  641. 

^  See  above,  p.  102. 

8  Thus  John  VUI.  (circ.  878) 
declares  that  absolution  is  to  be 
granted  to  those  Christians  who 
have  died  while  fighting  *pro  de- 
fensione  sancta^  Dei  Ecclesiie  et 
pro  statu  Christiane  religionis  ac 
reipublicse',  against  pagans  and  in- 
fidels.   Mansi,  XVII.  104. 

•  Cf.  Falgrave,  HitU/ry  of  Nor- 
mandy. 1.  164. 
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bodied  ultimately  in  a  startling  legend/  sprang  the  '  Feast 
of  All  Souls'  (Nov.  2),  which  seems  to  have  been  instituted 
soon  after  1024,  at  Clugnj,  and  ere  long  accepted  in  the 
Western  Church  at  large. 

Perhaps  the  incident  which  of  all  others  proved  the 
aptest  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  found  in  a 
prevailing  expectation  that  the  winding-up  of  all  things 
would  occur  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  At  first 
arising,  it  may  be,  from  misconceptions  of  the  words  of 
the  Apocalypse*  (xx.  1—6),  the  notion  was  apparently 
confirmed  by  the  terrific  outbreak  of  the  powers  of  evil ; 
while  a  vivid  consciousness  of  their  demerit  filled  all 
orders  of  society  with  a  foreboding  that  the  Judge  was 
standing  at  the  door.  As  soon  as  the  dreaded  year  1000 
had  gone  over,  men  appeared  to  breathe  more  freely  on 
all  sides.  A  burst  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance'  found 
expression  in  rebuilding  or  in  decorating  sanctuaries  of 
God  and  other  spots  connected  with  religion.  To  this 
circumstance  we  owe  a  number  of  the  stateliest  minsters 
and  cathedrals  which  adorn  the  west  of  Europe.^ 


1  VU.  S.  Odihnis,  c.  U ;  in  Ma- 
bUloD,  Act,  Sitnet,  Ord.  Bened,^  bebc. 
Tii.  pt.  I.  p.  615:  cf.  SchrocUi, 
xxiii.  223. 

*  Hengstenberg,  Die  Offenbarung 
dei  h,  Johannes,  ii.  369,  Berlin, 
1S60 :  Mosheim,  Cent,  x.  part  ii. 
cm.  {3:  Capefigue,  L'Eglise  au 
Moyen  Age,  i.  269  sq.  Deeds  of 
gift  in  the  tenth  century  often  com- 
mence with  the  phrase,  'Appro- 
pinquante  mundi  termino'. 

5  Capefigue,  pp.  269,  270.  Gra- 
titude mignt  enter  yery  largely 
into  men's  feelings  at  this  crisis ; 
but  more  frequently  it  was  the 
wish  to  make  compensation  for  sin 
(*  synna  gebetan*  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
phrase)  which  stimulated  men  to 
acts  of  piety  and  benevolence. 
'  Pro  redemtione  animse  mesB  et 
pnedecessorum  meorum'  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  oi  the 


motives  which  were  then  in  the 
ascendant :  cf.  Schrdckh,  xxiti.  139 
sq.  and  Kemble's  Codex  Diplo* 
matictiB,  passim.  The  excitement 
in  connexion  with  the  year  1000 
was  renewed  in  1033,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  thousand 
years  after  the  Crucifixion.  Many 
were  then  stimulated  to  set  out  for 
Palestine,  where  Christ  was  ex- 
pected to  appear :  see  above,  p.  214. 
*  *  Infra  millesimum  tertio  jam 
fere  imminente  anno  contigit  in 
universo  poene  terrarum  orbe,  prte- 
cipue  tamen  in  Italia  et  in  Galliis, 
innovari  ecclesiarum  basilicas,  licet 
plersque  decenter  locate  minime 

mdiguissent  etc £rat  enim 

instar  ac  si  mimdus  ipse  excutiendo 
semet,  rejecta  vetustate,  passim 
candidam  ecclesiarum  vestem  in- 
dueret'.  Glaber  Radulph.  Hist. 
lib.  III.  c.  4. 
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Much,  however,  as  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  had  stimu-  corrup- 
lated  zeal  and  piety,  it  is  too  obvious  that  the  many  soon  abuses. 
relapsed  into  their  ancient  unconcern.  The  genuine  re^-  Ei^ormaHon~ 
formation  of  the  Church  '  in  head  and  members',  though  %mJ^md. 
the  want  of  it  is  not  unfrequently  confessed,  was  still  to 
human  eye  impossible.  She  had  to  pass  through  further 
stages  of  probation  and  decline.  The  consciousness  of 
individual  fellowship  with  Christ,  long  palsied  or  sup- 
pressed, could  not,  as  it  would  seem,  be  stirred  Into  a 
healthy  action  till  the  culture  of  the  human  intellect  had 
been  more  generally  advanced.  Accordingly  the  dialectic 
studies  of  the  schools,  however  mischievous  in  other  ways, 
were  needed  for  the  training  of  those  master-minds,  who 
should  at  length  eliminate  the  pagan  customs  and  un- 
christian modes  of  thought  which  had  been  blended  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  with  the  apostolic  faith.  It  was  required 
especially  that  Hildebrandine  principles,  which  some  had 
taken  as  the  basis  of  a  pseudo-reformation,  should  be 
pressed  into  their  most  offensive  consequences,  ere  the 
local  or  provincial  Churches  could  be  roused  to  vindicate 
their  freedom  and  cast  off  the  papal  yoke. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  FROM  QREOORY  VIL  UNTIL 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


§1.    GROWTH  OF  THE  CHURCH 

NOOTmMJ        The  districts  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  had  hitherto 

continued  strangers  to  the  Christian  faith,  were  for  the 

most  part  now  '  converted' ;  though  the  agency  employed 
was  far  too  frequently  the  civil  sword,  and  not  the  genuine 
weapons  of  the  first  Apostle. 

AMONG  THE  RNNS. 

^^IVm«        These  tribes,  addicted  still  to  a  peculiar  form  of  nature- 
•^^^*~-  worship,*  were  subdued  (circ.  1150)  by  Eric  IX.,  king  of 

Sweden,  whose  exertions  in  difiiising  Christianity*  have  won 
for  hiui  the  name  of  saint.'  Impelled  by  a  misgoverned 
zeal,  he  laboured  to  coerce  the  Finns  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel.  His  ally  in  this  crusade  was  Henry, 
bishop  of  Upsala,^  an  Englishman,  who  ultimately  perished 
while  attempting  to  excommunicate  a  murderer  (1158). 
Some  real  progress  was  eflfected*  in  the  reign  of  Eric; 

^  Mone,  Gesch,  dea  Heidenthunu,  of  conversion  (Schrbckh,xxy.  279). 

I.  43  sq.  *  See  his  Life  in  the  Acta  Sanct, 

*  Sweden  was  itself  imperfectly  18  Moii. 

christianized  in  the  former  period  *  He  was  also  canonized :  see  his 

(p.  115,  n.  13).    In  1123  a  crusade  Life  in  the  Acta  Sanct,  19  Januar. 

was  formed  against  the  heathen  of  ^  A  bishopric   was  founded   at 

Scania,  where  several  Englishmen,  Kendamecki,   afterwards    {}  1228) 

David,  Askil,  Stephen  and  others  transferred  to  Abo.  Wiltsch,  Kirchl. 

were     distinguished    missionaries  Geogr,  ii.  259,  n.  14.     It  was  in- 

(Laing's  Sweden,    p.  239,    Lond.  eluded  in  the  Swedish  province  of 

1839^  ;  and  in  some  of  the  other  Upsala. 
districts  Eric  carried  on  the  work 
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but  in  1240  we  find  the  natives  generally  adhering  to  their  ^^^S^* 
ancient  superstitions,  and  most  eager  to  annihilate  the  little  church. 
Christian  flock.  A  Swedish  jarl,  accordingly  (1240),  began 
a  fresh  crusade  against  them,  and  his  violence  was  copied 
on  a  further  provocation  by  the  Swedish  monarch,  Thorkel, 
who  reduced  a  tribe  of  Finns  beyond  the  Tawastlanders. 
It  is  said  that,  prior  to  the  date  of  his  incursion,  tidings 
of  the  faith  had  reached  them  through  a  Bussian  channel.' 


AMONQ    THE   SLAVONIC   TRIBES. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  truth  among  this  section  of 
the  human  family  has  been  already  traced.'  The  present 
period  witnessed  an  extension  of  the  missionary  work. 
The  earliest  converts  were  the  Pomeranians,  then  possess- 
inff  Pomerania  Proper,  Wartha,  and  Lusatia.  From  the  The  mi$9um- 
date  of  their  succumbing  to  the  Poles  (circ.  997)  attempts  <*«  i^'«. 
were  made,  especially  in  Eastern  Pomerania,  to  annex  the 
heathen  natives  to  the  Church  by  founding  a  bishopric  at 
Colberg'  (1000).  But  their  fierce  resistance*  to  the  mis- 
sionary long  impeded  his  success;  and  only  when  the 
Polish  sceptre  was  extended  over  all  the  western  district  by 
the  arms  of  Boleslav  III.  in  1121,  could  any  stable  ground- 
work be  procured  for  the  ulterior  planting  of  the  Church. 

A  Spanish  priest  named  Bernard,**  who  embarked  upon 


•  DoUinger,  iii.  277,  278. 
^  Above,  pp.  120  sq. 

•  Wiltsch,  I.  397,  n.  2.  The  bi- 
Bhop  Reinbem,  howeyer,  had  no 
successor  (see  Kanngicsser  s  JBe- 
kehrungS'Gesch.  der  Fommem  zwn 
Christenthttme,  pp.  295  sq.,  Oreifs- 
wald,  1824) ;  the  diocese  being 
united  with  that  of  Onesen. 

•  '  Sed  nee  gladio  prsedicationis 
cor  eorum  a  perfidiax>otuit  revocari, 
nee  gladio  jugulationis  eorum  pe- 
nituB  yiperalis  progenies  aboleri. 
Saepe  tamen  principes   eorum   a 


Duce  PolonifB  prslio  superati  ad 
baptismum  conifuKerunt,  itemque 
coUectis  viribus  fidem  Christianam 
abnegantes  contra  Christianos  hel- 
ium denuo  paraverunt'.  Martinus 
Gallua  (as  above,  p.  126,  n.  1). 

*o  Vii,  S.  Ottonis,  in  Ludewig's 
Script,  Rer.  Episcop,  Bamberg,  i. 
460  sq.  A  more  nearly  contem- 
porary account  of  the  mission  is 
the  Vit.  B,  OttofiU,  in  Canisii  Lac/. 
Antiq,  ed«  Basnage,  iix.  pt.  ii.  pp. 
36  sq. 
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the  mission  in  the  following  year,  was  found  obnoxious, 
from  his  poverty,  asceticism,  and  other  causes,  to  the  bulk 
of  the  heathen  natives.  He  was  therefore  superseded  at 
his  own  desire  by  one  more  fitted  for  the  task,  the  cheerful 
x«B»iiwor  and  judicious  Otho,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  set  out  (April 
Bami^,  24,  1124)  with  an  imposing  retinue  and  many  tempting 
presents.  He  commenced  the  missionary  work  at  Pyritz 
(near  the  Polish  frontier),  where  a  large  assemblage  was  col- 
lected for  the  celebration  of  a  pagan  feast ;  and  after  twenty 
days  no  less  than  seven  thousand  of  them  were  admitted 
to  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Wartislav,  the  duke  of 
Pomerania,  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  mission,  exer- 
cising a  most  salutary  influence  by  his  own  renunciation 
of  polygamy,  and  his  endeavours  to  repress  the  other 
heathen  customs.^  Fear  of  Poland,  blended  with  increas- 
ing admiration  of  the  earnestness  of  bishop  Otho,  gradually 
disposed  the  natives  of  all  ranks  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the 
Church.  From  Cammin,  where  the  ducal  family  resided, 
Otho  bent  his  course  to  the  important  isle  of  Wollin,  whence 
however  he  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  from  the  assault  of  an 
infririated  mob.  He  next  addressed  his  offers  to  the  lead- 
Bueoe^Mat  ing  towu  of  Pomcrauia,  Stettin,  and  succeeded  after  fresh 
resistance  in  demolishing  the  temple  of  its  chief  divinity" 
(Triglav),  and  in  winning  over  a  large  band  of  converts." 
Having  lingered  here  five  months,  he  crossed  again  to 
Wollin,  the  remaining  stronghold  of  the  pagan  party,  and 
was  now  enabled  to  adopt  the  town  of  Julin  as  the  see* 
of  the  first  bishop  (Adelbert). 


Sttttin* 


^  From  Oiho's  address  (in  Ca- 
nishiB,  as  aboTC,  pp.  61^63)  to 
the  recently-baptizea  conyerts  we 
learn,  among  otner  things,  that  the 
unnatural  custom  of  destroying  fe- 
male children  at  their  biafth  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent. 

*  The  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  this  and  similar 
acts  are  given  at  length  in  Ne- 


ander,  vn.  16 — 21 :  cf.  Mone,  i. 
178. 

s  Numbers  seem  to  haye  been 
influenced  by  a  promise  now  eli- 
cited by  Otho  from  the  duke  of 
Poland,  to  remit  the  annual  tribute 
of  the  Chzistian  Pomeranians  (  Vit, 
B,  Ottonis,  in  Canisius,  p.  68). 

*  Owing  to  quarrels  with  the 
Banes,   the  biahqpxio  was  afUar« 
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He  then  took  his  leave  of  Pomeranla  and  returned  to    ^^^fJJ^" 
Bamberg  in  the  spring  of  1125 :  but  learning  subsequently   chukch. 
that  a  strong  reaction  had  commenced  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  creed,  he  was  constrained  to  enter  on  a  second  ^!*  •**^'' 
journey  in  1128.    Deflecting  from  his  earlier  route*  he*«^- 
came  into  the  dukedom  at  the  town  of  Bemmin  (Timiana), 
where  the  Gospel  was  unknown.    A  diet  held  at  Usedom 
(Uznam),  soon  after  his  arrival,  sanctioned  its  division  in 
liiese  parts,  and  Otho  lost  no  time  in  sending  out  his  staff 
of  missionaries,  two  and  two,   among  the  neighbouring 
heathen.    As  before  he  frequently  encountered  opposition 
from  the  populace,    especially  at  Wolgast  (Hologasta),  ^2? 2i*^" 
which  he  visited  in  person.     A  large  band  of  soldiers,  ^'''^^^' 
headed  by  the  duke  himself,  could  hardly  keep  the  mul- 
titude in  check.     At  length,  however,  they  consented  to 
behold  the  demolition  of  the  pagan  temples,  and  promoted 
the  erection  of  a  church. 

On  leaving  Wolgast  Otho  steadily  declined  the  services  ^»tt  jtnany 
of  Albert  the  Bear,  who  would  have  fain  employed  his 
sword  against  the  pagans.  Gtltzkow  (Gozgangia)  was  the 
place  at  which  the  missionaries  halted  next,  and  where 
they  reaped  a  larger  harvest  of  conversions.*  An  attempt 
to  gain  the  Slavic  isle  of  Biigen  having  failed,  they  bent 
their  course  to  Stettin  with  the  hope  of  counteracting  the 
revival  of  the  pagan  rites.  The  bishop  found  an  ardent 
coadjutor  in  a  former  convert  Witstack,'  and  their  courage, 
tempered  with  affection,  finally  disarmed  the  frenzy  of  the 


wards  (1175)  transferred  to  Cam- 
min.  Wiltsch,  ii.  85.  It  was 
exempted  from  aU  archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction  and  placed  in  imme- 
diate dependence  on  the  see  of 
Home  by  Innocent  II.  (1170): 
Hasselbach,  Codex  Pomerania  Di- 
phm,\,  36;  ed.  Oreifswald,  1843. 
Clement  III.  sanctioned  the  trans- 
fer of  the  see  iii  1188,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  bishops 
should  pay  annually  to  the  pope 


'fjprtonem  (=  farthing)  auri*.  Ibid, 
p.  152. 

B  VU,  B,  Ottonis,  as  above,  pp. 
75  sq. 

•  Ibid,  pp.  77  sq.  On  the  con- 
secration of  a  stately  chtirch,  the 
bishop  dwelt  at  large  upon  the 
truth  that  the  one  genuine  temple 
of  the  Lord  is  in  the  human  heart. 
His  sermon  wrought  a  deep  effect, 
especially  in  MizlaT,  the  governor 
of  the  district.     "^  Ibid,  pp.  81  sq. 

Q 
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^^c^  zealots,  who  passed  over  in  great  numbers  to  the  Church 

(1128).      Henceforward    it  was   everywhere    triumphant. 

Christian,  more  particularly  Saxon,  colonists  supplied  the 
waste  of  population  which  had  been  occasioned  by  incessant 
wars;  and  as  the  clergy  for  the  most  part  were  Teutonic 
also,  Pomerania  both  in  hmguage  and  in  creed  was  Ger- 
manized/ 
^ll^j^"^  The  Wendish  tribes,  especially  the  northernmost  (the 
Obotrites),  who  had  relapsed  into  polytheism  upon  the 
martyrdom  of  Grottskalk*  (^^O)?  continued  for  the  most 
part  the  implacable  opponents  of  the  Gospel  till  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  His  son,  indeed,  assisted  by  the 
neighboiuring  Christian  states,  restored  the  Wendish  king^ 
dom  in  1105,  and  made  some  brief  and  feeble  efforts  to 
revive  the  truth.'  The  dissolution  of  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Cnut  (1131)  facilitated  the  political  designs  of 
U9r«ettaMUk^  German  princes  and  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The  arms 
fouthfm  of  Albert  the  Bear  (1133  sq.)  in  Brandenburg  (Leuticia) 
and  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  (1142  sq.),  re- 
placed the  Wendish  Chiurch  upon  its  early  footing,  and 
soon  after  it  was  able  to  reorganize  a  number  of  the  sees^ 
that  had  been  ruined  in  the  former  period. 

Many  of  the  northern  Wends,*  however,  stubbornly 

adhered  to  the  ancestral  creed  until  the  utter  subjugation 

syhfuaation  f^  al  the  Obotrites  in  1162.    Their  chief,  apostle  was  the 

saintly  Vicelin,'  a  man  of  learning  and  of  indefatigable 

^  Neander,  tii.  41.  The  see  of  Ratzeburg  w«8  alao 

*  See  above,  pp.  128,  129.  reyived.    Ibid,  pp.  79,  238. 

"  The  best  general  accounts  are  -  ^  Helmold,  Chron.  IHd, 

Helmold,  Chron,  Shivorum^  lib.  i.  *  See  De  Westphalen's  OrigmM 


c.  24  sq.  (as  above,  p.  127,  n«  3),     Nwm(mtuter,\xkih& Mamtment,  Cim^ 
and  Gebhardi,  Geichichte  aUer  Wen-     briea,  ti.  234  sq.  and  Praf, 
diaeh'Slavischen  Staaten^  I.  143  sq.      sq.:  cf.  ST.  FtM/m,  von  F.  C. 


and  Gebhardi,  Getchichte  eUler  Wm-     briea,  ti.  234  sq.  and  Praf,  pp.  33 

sq.:  cf.  ST.  FtM/m,  von  F.  C. Knise 
*  Cf.  above,  p.  127,  n.  3.    The     ed.  Altona,  1826.    Yicelin  studied 


see  of  Oldenburg,  after  being  oo-  biblical  and  other  literature  for 
cupied  by  Yicelin  and  Gerold,  was  three  years  at  the  university  of 
transferred  to  Lubeck  by  Henry  Paris  under  Rudolf  and  Anselm. 
the  Lion ;  that  of  Mecklenburg  to     He  was   bom   at   Quemheim,    a 

village  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser. 


Schwerin  (1197),  'propter  tyran- 
nidemSclavorum'.  Wiltsch,  ii.  79. 
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zeaL   Attracted  to  this  field  of  missionaiy  enterprise  (1125),  wendish 

he  preached  at  first  in  the  border-town  of  NeumUnster '- 

(Faidera),  selectbg  it  as  a  kind  of  outpost  in  his  plan  for  labourMof 
the  evangelizing  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  Elbe.    He  (d.  1154). 
drew  around  him  a  fraternity^  of  laymen  and  ecclesiastics, 
and  in  1134;  when  the  emperor  Lothaire  11.  paid  a  visit 
to  the  north,  the  earnest  labours  of  the  mission  had  been 
very  largely  blessed. 

A  church  in  Lubeck,  with  authority  to  organize  religion 
in  those  parts,  was  now  committed  to  the  hands  of  Vicelin ; 
but  the  Slavonians,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  (1137), 
suspecting  him  of  a  design  against  their  liberties,  rose  up  BUmene*: 
in  arms  and  banished  every  herald  of  the  faith."    Retiring 
only  when  the  storm  was  loudest,  Vicelin  continued  to 
watch  over  the  affairs  of  his  disheartened  flock.    At  length 
the  partial  subjugation  of  the  Slaves  by  Adolph,  count 
of  Holstein,  opened  a  more  prosperous  era;  and  in  1148, 
the  toil-worn  missionary  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  01-  Jjj'jjj^^ 
denburg  by  Hartwig,  Ae  archbishop  of  Bremen.     A  pro-  ouenburg, 
longed  misunderstanding  now  ensued  between  that  primate 
and  the  duke,  upon  the  subject  of  investiture  f  but  though 
embarrassed  by  it,  Vicelin  continued^®  to  the  last  (1154) 
a  pattern  of  devotion  and  of  evangelic  zeal.    By  dint  of 
arms,  by  misaionary  labour,  and  a  large  infusion  of  Ger- 
manic settlers,    gradually    displacing    the  more   ancient 
population,  Christianity  was  now  triumphantly  difiused  in  fimi  triumph 
all  the  broken  empire  of  the  Wends. 

The  latest  fortress  and  asylum  of  Slavonic  heathenism"  MUitarp  eon- 
was  the  extensive  isle  of  Bligen.    It  had  shewn  a  bitter  itufftn, 

^  According  to  SchrSdch  (zxy.  the  newly-chosen  bishops,  as  was 

261),  the  Hiile  adopted  was  that  of  done  b^  the  Gennan  kings.  To  this 

the  *  Prsemonstratensians'.  Hartwig,   proud   of  his  primadal 

*  Helmold,  Chron,  c.  48-~c.  66,  dignity,  objected  as  disgraceful  to 

'  It  appears  that  this  and  other  the  Church :  but  YiceUn  at  length 

sees  were  reerected  contrary  to  the  consented, 

wishes  of  the  duke  (Schrockh,  xxv.  ^^  Helmold,  Ibid,  c.  71  sq. 

268).  He  therefore  clauned  at  least  ^^  Mone,  Gesch,  dei  Heidmthums, 

the  right  of  granting  investitare  to  i.  173  sq. 
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and  imperious  zeal  in  favour  of  the  pagan  creed  when 
Pomerania  was  converted.*  Otho  had,  indeed,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  purposed  to  extend  his  visits  thither, 
but  the  warlike  bearing  of  the  people,  and  the  fears  of 
his  companions  had  constrained  him  to  desist."  It  was  re- 
duced, however,  in  1168,  by  an  invasion  of  the  Danes,' 
who  brake  in  pieces  the  chief  shrine  (of  Swantewit)  at 
Arcona,  and  reared  a  Christian  sanctuary  upon  the  site. 
The  natives  generallj,  convinced  by  the  successes  of  the 
adversary,  that  their  own  divinities  were  powerless,  now 
assented  to  the  Gospel.  The  ecclesiastical  supervirion  of 
the  island  was  entrusted  to  a  luminary  of  the  Danish 
church,  the  bishop  Absalom  of  Boskild.^ 


I/ihoura  of 

canon 

Meinhard. 


AMONQ  THE  LIEFLANDERS  AND  OTHER  NORTHERN  TRIBES. 

These  tribes,'  who  bordered  mainly  on  the  Baltic  and 
extended  northward  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  were  most 
probably  a  branch  of  the  Slavonic  family,  though  largely 
intermingled,  it  is  said,  with  others  of  the  Indo-European 
stock,  and  also  with  the  Ugrian  race  of  Finns. 

Livonia  had  been  for  some  time  visited  by  its  northern 
neighbours,  when  an  aged  canon  of  the  name  of  Mein- 
hard^  joined  himself  to  certain  merchants  from  the  port 
of  Lubeck,  or  Bremen,  who  were  trading  thither  in  1188. 
He  had  been  reared  in  one  of  Vicelin's  foundations  (Sege- 
berg),  and  was  truly  anxious  to  extend  a  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  faith.    As  soon  as  he  had  made  some  pro- 


^  Menacing  their  recently  con- 
verted neighbours  of  Stettin  and 
Julin  '  quod  sine  respectu  et  consiUo 
eorum  idolis  renunciassent*.  Ibid, 
p.  184. 

'  See  the  account  at  length  in 
Neander,  tii.  32,  33. 

3  Helmold,  Ibid,  lib.  ii.  c.  12, 
c.  13 :  Gebhardi,  ii.  9  sq. 


^  RUgen  was  thus  annexed  to  his 
own  diocese :  Wiltsch,  ii.  96. 

^  Respecting  their  mythology,  see 
Mone,  I.  66  sq. 

^  See  the  Originea  Livonim  wartB 
ei  eivilet  (a  Chronicle  by  Henry,  a 
Livonian  priest,  written  about  1 226 ), 
ed.  Francof.  1740,  pp.  1—6 ;  Geb- 
hardi,  Gesch,  wm  iMfloand  etc.  pp. 
314  sq. 
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gress  in  the  work,  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  YxkuU'  livonian 

(on  the  Duna)  by  the  German  prelate  Hartwig,  the  arch '— 

bishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen,  who  had  signalized  himself 

in  other  missionary  fields.    The  hopes,  however,  which  ^'*»'**^**» 

this  step  excited  in  the  breast  of  Meinhard,  were  all  blasted 

when  he  came  into  his  diocese.     The  fickle  multitude  had 

speedily  relapsed,  and  though  he  spared  no  pains  to  rescue 

them  afresh  from  the  seductions  of  polytheism,  he  died 

without  attaining  any  permanent  success  (1196).     His  post 

was  filled  by  a  Cistercian  abbot,  Berthold ,•  out  of  Lower  sueeeeded  bp 

S^rthold. 

Saxony,  who,  after  trying  more  pacific  measures,  carried 
on  the  mission  in  a  very  different  spirit.  Aided  by  pope 
Innocent  III.*  he  summoned  a  large  army  of  crusaders 
from  the  neighbouring  regions ;  and  the  terrified  Livonians 
were  at  length  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  his  demands. 
He  fell  in  battle :  but  as  soon  as  the  victorious  army  was 
withdrawn,  the  pagans  rose  afresh  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  the  Christian  body.  Berthold  was  succeeded 
by  a  priest  of  Bremen,  Albert  (1198—1229),  who  also  came 
into  the  diocese  attended  by  a  numerous  army.  He 
established^^  in  1201  the  knightly  Order  of  the  Sword  supprenUm  of 
(^Ordo  Fratrum  militise  Christi'),  by  whose  chivalry  ih^  force, 
elements  of  paganism  were  gradually  repressed.  The 
centre  of  his  operations  was  at  Eiga  (built  in  1200),  to 
which  place  the  see  of  Yxkull  was  transferred." 

The  zeal  of  Albert  now  impelled  him  to  extend  the 


^  It  was  secured  to  the  proYince 
of  Hamburg  by  the  grant  of  pope 
Clement  III.  (1188) :  Lappenberg, 
Eamburg,  Urkundenbuch,  i.  248. 

0  Oriffines  Livonia  (as  above,  n. 
6),  pp.  10  sq. 

*  See  his  three  Letters  on  this 
subject  in  Raynaldus,  Annal,  Eecl, 
ad  an.  1199,  §  38.  He  directs  those 
who  had  yowed  a  pilgrimage  to 
Borne,  to  substitute  for  it  a  crusade 
against  tive  Livonians. 

^0  Helyot,  Hist,  dee  Ordru  Belig, 


et  Militaires,  ni.  150  sq.  Better 
influences  were  at  work  in  Riga. 
Thus,  archbishop  Andreas  of  Lund, 
who  had  come  over  with  the  allied 
Danes  in  1205,  lectured  during  the 
whole  winter  on  theBook  of  Psalms. 
Neander,  tii.  53. 

"  Wiltsch,  II.  82,  n.  13.  The 
church  of  Riga  was  soon  raised  to 
archiepiscopaf  rank,  and  a  large 
province  assigned  it,  by  pope  Alex- 
ander IV.  Raynaldus,  ilnfia/.£cc^. 
ad  an.  1255,  §  64. 
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^^^uS^  Church  in  the  adjoiniiig  oountries.    Esthland  (or  Esthonia) 

— ; seems  to  have  been  yiaited  ahreadj  at  the  instance  of  pope 

r^j^^V^  Alexander  III/  (II71),  but  the  attempt,  as  £ur  as  we  can 
judge,  was  fruitless.  A  fanatical  campaign'  of  the  Sword- 
Brothers,  aided  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  Waldemar  U., 
had  a  different  issue  (1211—1218).  The  province  now 
succumbed  and  was  evangelized  at  least  in  name.'  The 
twofold  nature  of  the  influences  exerted  in  this  work  gave 
rise  to  a  vexatious  feud  between  the  Glermans  and  the 
Danes,  which  terminated  after  many  years  in  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  former.  Similar  disputes  had  previously  grown 
up  between  the  military  Order  and  the  bishops.^ 

The  conversion  of  SemgaUen'  followed  in  1218,  and 
that  of  Courland'  in  1230,  though  in  neither  case  are  we 
at  liberty  to  argue  that  the  truth  was  planted  very  deeply 
in  their  hearts.' 


CowlanA. 


AMONG   THE   PRUSSIANS. 


Prussia,  whose  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Slaves,  with  an 
admixture  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Germanic  blood,  was  now 
divided  into  several  independent  states,  all  marked,  how- 


1  Manii,  zzi.  936.  A  certain 
Fulco  is  there  mentioned  as  the 
bishop  of  the  Esthlanders. 

'  Origintt  lAwmim  (as  aboTe,  p. 
228,  n.  6),  pp.  122  sq. 

3  One  bishopric  was  planted  at 
BcTal,  a  second  (1224^  at  Dorpat, 
and  a  third  at  Pemau,  finaUy  trans- 
ferred to  the  isle  of  Oesel.  Wiltsch, 
XI.  268.  The  see  of  Keval  was  of 
Danish  origin ;  the  German  party 
planting  theirs  in  the  first  instance 
at  Leal,  alterwards  at  Dorpat;  cf. 
Schrockh,  xzy.  304. 

^  Oriffines  Livonutt  pp.  47  sq. 
The  pope  at  last  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Oughts.    Ibid.  p.  74. 


B  A  bishopric  was  placed  at  Seel- 
burg :  Wiltich,  ii.  268.  The  na- 
tiyes,  however,  soon  relapsed  into 
heathenism. 
*  Bishopric  at  Pilten.  Ihid, 
7  The  visit  of  William  of  Mo- 
dena,  as  papal  legate,  in  1225,  was 
salutary  in  appeasing  strife  and 
urging  the  necessity  of  Christian 
education.  Among  other  things 
he  warned  the  German  clergy,  <  ne 
Teutonidgravaminisaliquodjugum 
importabile  neophytorum  humerts 
imponerent  sed  jugum  Domini  leve 
ac  suave,  fideioue  semper  docerent 
sacramenta*.  See  the  account  of 
his  proceedings  at  length,  in  Geb* 
hard!  (as  above),  pp.  361  sq. 
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ever,  bj  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  time 
of  Adelbert  of  Prague  and  Brono,  chaplain  of  Otho  III., 
this  fierce  antipathy,  embittered,  we  maj  judge,  by  their 
incessant  struggle  with  the  Christian  Poles,  had  shewn 
itself  in  the  assassination  of  the  missionaries ;"  and  as  late 
as  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  fascinations 
of  a  simple  and  voluptuous  paganism'  retained  their  an- 
cient power. 

The  first  successfiil^^  preacher  was  a  monk,  named  Chris-  ^JJJS* 
tian,  from  a  Pomeranian  convent  (Oliva)   near  Dantzic  (^*'i24i)'. 
(circ.  1210).     He  was  supported  warmly  by  pope  Inno- 
cent III.,^^  and  on  a  visit  to  the  see  of  Rome  (circ.  1214), 
in  which  he  was  attended  by  two  Prussian  chiefs,  the 
first-fruits  of  his  zeal,  the  pontiff  made  him  bishop  of  the 
new  community.     Ere  long,  however,  the  suspicions  of 
the  heathen  (anti-Polish)  party  woke  afresh,  and  drove  Reaetum. 
them  in  their  rage  to  take  a  signal  vengeance  on  the 
Christians,^'    and    to  scourge  the  neighbouring    districts 
which  belonged  to  Conrad,  duke  of  Massovia."    Through 
his  efforts,  aided  by  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  a  body  of 


*  See  abore,  p.  124»  n.  6. 

*  Mone,  GefeA.  de9  Heiden.  i.  79 
sq.  Among  other  barbarous  and 
bloody  rites,  it  was  the  custom  to 
destroy,  or  sell«  the  dau^ters  of  a 
farnU]^  excepting  one.  On  the  an- 
tiquities of  Prussia,  see  Hartknoch, 
AU  und  yeuei  Prnuien^  Konigs- 
berg,  1684. 

^^  He  was  preceded  (in  1207)  by 
a  Polish  abbot,  Oottfiried,  and  a 
monk,  Philip,  but  the  work  appears 
to  have  been  interrupted  by  the 
murder  of  the  latter.  There  is, 
however,  some  confusion  in  the 
history  at  this  point.  SeeSchrSckh, 
XXT.  314  sq.  The  original  autho- 
rity IB  Peter  de  Dusburg,  who  wrote 
his  Chronictm  PruMtim  about  1326. 
It  is  edited,  with  dissertations,  by 
Hartknoch,  Jens,  1679. 

11  He  committed  the  supenrision 


of  the  converts  in  the  first  place  to 
the  archbishop  of  Gnesen :  Innocent 
ni.  ^fift,  lib.  ziii.  ep.  128.  But 
the  missionaries  had  another  form 
of  opposition  to  endure,  arising 
from  the  jealousy  of  their  own 
abbots,  bee  Iimocent's  Letter 
(1213)  in  their  behalf.  Epiat,  Ub. 
XV.  ep.  147. 

'*  Pet.  de  Busburg,  Chron,  Pruee. 
Part.  XI.  c.  1  sq.  Nearly  three 
hundred  churches  and  chapels  were 
destroyed,  and  many  Christians  put 
to  death. 

13  It  is  clear  from  a  spirited  epis- 
tle of  Innocent  III.  (ub.  xv.  ep. 
148),  that  the  authorities  of  Poland 
and  Pomerania  pressed  hard  upon 
the  converts,  and  employed  the 
Oospel  chiefly  as  an  organ  for  ef- 
fecting the  Bubjup:ation  of  the 
Prussians.    Hence  the  reaction. 
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QrtiaadeBo/ 
the  KnighU- 
Brethren ; 


and  tK» 

Tentottic 
Knights. 


Thehmthen 

Jlnally 

tubdued, 

1283. 


Eeeleakuiieal 
crganization. 


Crasaders  were  attracted  to  the  theatre  of  strife  (1219). 
The  « Order  of  Knights-Brethren  of  Dobrin/*  allied  to 
those  whom  we  have  met  abreadj  in  Livonia,  was  now 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Templars ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  had  proved  unequal  to  the  work  of  subjugating 
Prussia,  the  more  powerful  ^  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights' 
were  introduced,'*  upon  the  understanding  that  the  con- 
quered district  should  remain  in  their  possession.  Step 
by  step,  though  frequently  repelled,  they  won  their  way 
into  the  very  heart  of  Prussia.  In  th^  course  of  these 
revolting  wars,  extending  over  fifty  years  (1230—1283), 
and  waged  in  part  with  native  pagans,  and  in  part  with 
Russians,  Pomeranians,'  and  other  jealous  states,  the  land 
was  well-nigh  spoiled  of  its  inhabitants.  A  broken  rem- 
nant,^ shielded  in  some  measure  by  the  intervention  of  the 
popes,  were  now  induced  to  discontinue  all  the  heathen 
rites,  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and 
to  welcome  the  instruction  of  the  German  priests.  The 
dioceses*  of  Culm,  Ermeland,  Pomerania,  and  Samland, 
organized  before  the  final  conquest  by  Innocent  IV .'  (1243), 
were  subdivided  into  three  parts,  of  which  two  rendered 
homage  to  the  Knights,  and  the  remainder  to  the  bishop, 
as  their  feudal  lord.  A  multitude  of  churches  and  re- 
ligious houses  now  sprang  up  on  every  side.  The  Prussian 
youths  were  sent  for  education  in  the  German  schools, 


1  Chron.  Pru»8,  ibid.  c.  4 :  Dol- 
linger,  in.  281,  282. 

'Ibid.  On  tiie  following  erentiy 
Bee  Uartknoch'B  Fourteenth  Dieter- 
tation  (as  aboTe,  p.  231,  n.  10),  and 
the  Tarious  documents  appended  to 
his  work,  pp.  476  b(}. 

3  The  cluef  opposition  came  from 
this  quarter ;  Svantepolk,  the  duke 
of  Pomerania,  being  jealous  of  the 
military  Order.  He  complained  df 
their  despotic  conduct  to  the  pope, 
who  laboured  to  secure  more  fa- 
yourable  terms  for  the  oppressed : 
see  PrivUegium  Pruthetiie  a.d.  1249 


eoheeeewH,  in  Hartknoch,  pp.  468 
sq.  ErentuaUy,  howerer,  the  Tea- 
tonic  Knights  were  almost  absolute 
in  the  ecclesiastical  affiurs.  Ddl- 
linger,  p.  284. 

*  Some  few,  however,  would  not 
3rield,  but  found  a  sanctuary  among 
their  heathen  neighbours  of  lithu- 
aaia.     Chran,  Pruee.  c.  81. 

'  Wiltich,  II.  270  sq.,  where  an 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  subse- 
quent distribution  of  the  Prussian 
dioceses. 

•  Hartknoch,  pp.  477,  478. 
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especiaUy  to  Magdeburg,  and  at  the  close  of  the  present   ^J^^ 
period  the  Teutonic  influence  waa  supreme.  


§  2.     VICISSITUDES  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  OTHER 

REGIONS. 

The  Nestorian  body,  thoucrh  its  power  was  on  the  wane,  ire$toriani»m 
continued'  to  unfurl  the  sacred  banner  of  the  cross,  al-  Ana: 
most  without  a  rival,  among  the  tribes  of  Eastern  Asia. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  Khans  of  Kerait, 
who  bore   the  name  of   *  Prester-John',    despatched   an 
embassy  to  Rome"  in  1177,  and  that  a  leading  member 
of  it  was  there  consecrated  bishop.     But  in  1202'  the 
kingdom  of  Kerait  sank  before  the  revolutionary  arms  of 
Chinghis-Khan,  the  founder  of  the  great  Mongolian  dy- 
nasty; although  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  appears  to  have 
survived   and  to  have  cherished  Christianity  as  late   as 
1246."    While  hosts  of  Mongols  poured  into  the  steppes  toicroteiflw 
of  Russia   (1223),  threatening  to  eradicate  the  growing        ^"^  ' 
Church,  in  north  and  south  alike,"  and  even  to  contract 
the  limits  of  the  German  empire  (1240),  the  Nestorian 
missionaiy,  as  it  seems,  was  still  at  liberty  to  propagate 


"^  See  above,  p^.  139,  140.  The 
residence  of  their  patriarch  waa 
atiU  Bagdad. 

^  The  authorities  for  this  account 
are  ezclusiyely  English.  The  letter 
of  pope  Alexander  III.  (dated 
.Sept.  27,  1177)  IB  preserved  in 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  ed.  Francof., 
p.  581 :  of.  Brompton's  Chron.  (in 
Twysden's  Scrip.  X.),  col.  1132. 
The  address  is  <Ad  Johaanem 
regem  Indorum*. 

<»  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothsea  Orim- 
talis,  jp.  266. 

10  Dollinger,  in.  287.  It  is  even 
said  (of.  Neander,  vii.  66,  66)  that 
Chinghis-Khan  espoused  the  Chris- 
tian daughter  of  Ung-Khan,  the 
priest-king  of  the  period. 


^^  See  the  touching  narrative  of 
these  incursions  in  Mouraviev,fl^M<. 
of  the  Ru98,  Church,  pp.  42  sq.  The 
centreof  Russian  Chnstianity,  Kiev, 
after  a  bloody  siege,  was  given  up 
to  fire  and  pillage ;  and  the  metro- 
politans transferred  their  residence 
first  to  Vladimir  and  then  to  Mos- 
cow, where  they  sroaned  for  two 
centuries  under  ue  yoke  of  the 
Mongols.  One  ofthe  native  princes, 
Daniel  (*  dux  Russis' ) ,  supplicated 
the  assistance  of  pope  innocent  IV., 
who  sent  a  legate  into  Russia  for 
the  sake  of  negociating  the  admis- 
sion of  that  country  into  the  Latin 
Church;  but  Oriental  influence 
baffled  the  attempt.  Gapefiguci 
II.  106. 
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Europe, 


their  0OfMMr- 


liis  creed,  and  Bometimes  very  higli  in  the  favour  of  the 
E[han,  whose  sceptre  quickly  stretched  across  the  whole 
of  Persia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Central  and  of  Eastern 
Asia. 

The  incursions  of  the  Mongols  into  Europe,  joined  with 
a  report  that  some  of  them  had  shewn  an  interest  in  the 
Christian  faith,  excited  Innocent  lY.  to  send  an  embassy^ 
among  them  in  1245.  Soon  after  three  Franciscan  monks 
25j>Jf^|^  embarked  upon  a  kindred  mission  into  Tatary  itself.' 
They  found  the  Khan  apparently  disposed  to  tolerate  the 
Gospel,  and  a  number  of  Nestorian  clergy  at  bis  court. 
But  this  and  other  hopes'  of  his  conversion  proved  illusive. 
Actuated,  as  it  seems,  by  a  belief  that  it  was  necessary 
to  propitiate  the  gods  of  foreign  lands  before  he  was 
allowed  to  conquer  them,  the  Khan  attended  with  an  equal 
affability  to  the  discourses  of  the  Catholics,  Nestorians, 
Buddhists,  and  Muhammedans,  by  all  of  whom  he  was 
solicited  to  cast  his  lot  among  them.  In  the  end,  when 
the  posterity  of  Chinghis  saw  their  arms  victorious  every- 
where, they  set  on  foot  a  composite  religion,* — ^the  still 
thriving  Lamaism, — as  the  religion  of  the  state.    The  first 


TheSradopm 
Uonqf 


^  A  report  of  their  journey  and 
negociation  with  the  Mongolian 
general  in  Persia  is  giyen  by  Yin- 
cent  of  Beanyais  (BeUoTacensis), 
in  his  !^)ecuhimHi3toriale,  lib.  zxxi. 
c.  83  sq.  The  arrogance  of  the  x>ope 
and  the  unskilfuuiess  of  his  Do- 
minican enyoys  only  irritated  the 
Mongolian. 

*  They  were  accompanied  by  an 
Italian,  John  de  Piano  Carpini, 
whose  report  is  given  as  aboTO. 
The  fullest  form  of  it  appears  in  the 
Paris  edition  of  1838. 

'  An  embassy  of  Louis  IX.  of 
Prance  (in  1253)  grew  out  of  the 
report  that  Mangu-Khan,  as  well 
as  some  inferior  princes,  were  dis- 
posed to  join  the  Cliurch.  The 
leading  envoy  was  a  Franciscan, 
William  de  Kubruquis,  whose  re- 


port is  in  the  Relation  des  Voyag€» 
en  Tariarie,  edited  by  Bergeron, 
Paris,  1634.  He  disparages  the 
missionaiT  labours  of  the  Nesto- 
rians, and  draws  a  gloomy  picture 
of  their  own  condition.  Tlxis,  how- 
ever, should  be  ti^en  *  cum  grano 
salis'.  His  discussions  with  the 
various  teachers  of  religion  are 
most  interesting.  Neander  (vii. 
71  sq.)  gives  a  sketch  of  them. 

*  it  was  largely  intermixed  with 
Buddhism,  or  rather  Buddhism 
formed  the  essence  and  substratimi 
of  it.  See  Schloaser's  Weltge^ 
BcMchte,  Band  iii.  Th.  ii.  Abth.  i. 
p.  269 :  cf.  M.  Hue's  Voyagee  dana  la 
Tartarie  etc.,  in  which  its  numerous 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  me- 
dieval Christianity  may  be  at  once 
discerned. 
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Grand  Lama  was  appointed  under  Kublai-EliaB  in  1260,   ^^^^^ 

for  the  eastern  (or  ChineBe)  division  of  the  empire.*    Chris- 

tianity,  however,  even  there  was  tolerated,  and  at  times 
respected  by  the  Khans. 

This  feeling  is  apparent  in  the  history  of  Marco  Polo,' 
a  Venetian,  who  resided  many  years  at  the  court  of  Kublai- 
Khan  (1275—1293);  and  still  more  obviously  in  the  re- 
ception given  to  a  genuine  missionary  of  the  Latin  Church, 
John  de  Monte  Corvino,^  a  Franciscan.  AAer  sojourning  mmoh  ^r 
a  while  in  Persia  and  Lidia.  he  proceeded  quite  alone,  in  M<mteOorvino, 

fd.  1830) 

1292,  to  China,  where  he  preached,  with  some  obstructions, 
in  the  city  of  the  Khan,  Cambalu  (Pekin).  He  was  joined 
in  1303  by  Arnold,  a  Franciscan  of  Cologne.  His  chief 
opponents  were  Nestorians,  who  eventually  secured  a  fresh 
ascendancy  in  China,  counteracting  all  his  labours.  On 
the  death  of  Corvino  (1330),  aided  though  he  was  at  length  JBxtmeHon  qf 
by  other  missionaries,  every  trace  of  the  Latin  influence  MjimMJn 
rapidly  decayed.' 

A  notice  of  the  mighty  movements,  known  as  the  Tk^jsaatam 
Crusades,  belongs  more  aptly  to  a  future  page :  for  much 


«  In  Persia  (circ.  1258)  Hulagn- 
Ehan,  whose  queen  was  a  Neeto- 
rian,  fiiTonred  Chzistiamty  (Aaae- 
man,  BUtl,  Orien,  torn.  in.  pt.  ii. 
pp.  108  aq.),  and  bo  did  many  of 
ius  auccesaon:  but  thia  circum- 
stance  arouaed  the  hatred  of  the 
Muhmnmedana  (who  formed  the 
great  majority  of  the  ^pulation), 
till  at  laat  the  Chriatian  Churdi 
was  almost  driven  out  of  Persia. 
Neander,  tix.  75,  76. 

*  Hia  curious  work,  De  RegioiU- 
hm  OrientalibtUt  written  alter  hia 
retain  to  Europe,  haa  been  fre- 
quently printed. 

7  The  original  aiscount  of  his  mia- 
sionary  travels  is  in  Wadding's 
Afmalei  Fratr,  Minor,  torn,  ti.:  of. 
the  sketch  in  Neander,  yii.  77  sq. 
He  instituted  schools :  he  tranalatea 
the  New  Teatament  and  Book  of 


Psalms  into  the  Tatar  language : 
and  one  of  his  converts  (formerly 
a  Nestorian),  who  appears  to  have 
been  descended  from  the  'priest- 
kings',  began  to  translate  the  whole 
Bible  into  the  vemactdar,  but  died 
prematurely  (1299).  In  1303,  Cle- 
ment Y.  elevated  the  Church  of 
Pekin  to  the  rank  of  an  archbi- 
ahopric.  Wiltsch,  ii.  325.  The 
Nestorians  had  already  occupied 
the  see  (drc.  1282),  and  kept  tneir 
hold  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.    Ibid,  366. 

^  The  next  prelate,  nominated 
by  John  XXII.,  never  took  posses- 
sion of  his  diocese,  probably  on 
account  of  the  change  oi  dynasty 
(1369),  by  which  the  Catholics 
appear  to  have  been  expelled. 
Asseman,  Bibl,  OnefU.^  tonu  iii. 
pt.  II.  516,  535. 
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SPAIN  AND  as  thej  subserved  the  interest  of  the  papacy,  entangled 
AF&icA.    the  relations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  and  modified 
in  many  ways  the  general  spirit  of  the  times,  they  wrought 
no  lasting  changes  in  the  area  of  the  Christian  fold. 

The  impulse  they  communicated  to  the  nations  of  the 
west  is  further  shewn  by  the  attempts,  in  part  abortive 
and  in  part  successful,  to  eject  the  Moors  from  Africa 
and  Spain/  Too  oft,  however,  the  conversion  of  the 
imbeliever,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  phrase,  was  but 
a  secondary  object.  The  enthusiastic  Francis  of  Assisi* 
is  one  instance  of  the  better  class  of  preachers ;  a  second 
is  supplied  in  the  eventful  life  of  a  distinguished  scholar, 
S^JSSii  Kaymond  Lull"  (1236—1316).  When  he  perceived  how 
BaymandLuu,  the  Crusadcrs  had  in  vain  attempted  to  put  down  the 
Saracens  by  force  of  arms,*  he  tried  the  temper  of  the 
apostolic  weapons,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  truth  by 
means  of  argument  and  moral  suasion.  Li  the  intervak 
between  his  missionary  tours,  directed  chiefly  to  the  Sa- 
racens and  Jews  of  his  native  isle,  Majorca,  and  the  north 
of  Africa,"  he  hoped  to  elaborate  an  argumentative  system 
(^Ars  Generalis'),  by  the  help  of  which  the  claims  of 
Christianity  might  be  established  in  so  cogent  and  com- 
plete a  way,  that  every  reasonable  mind  would  yield  its 


^  Capefigue,  ii.  82,  88.  The 
chief  agents  in  this  work  were  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans. 

*  See  the  account  of  his  preaching 
to  the  sultan  of  Bgypt  in  1219,  in 
Jacob  de  Vitry's  HUt,  Ocdd,  c.  32, 
and  Neale's  Etui.  Churchy  zi.  286. 

3  See  Wadding's  Annal,  Frair. 
Minor.,  ad  an.  1276,  1287,  1290, 
1293,  1296,  and  (especially)  1316: 
cf.  also  a  Life  of  mm  in  the  Act, 
Sonet,  Jun.  y.  661  sq.  An  edition 
of  his  yery  numerous  works  was 
published  at  Mayence  in  1722. 

*  At  first  indeed  he  thought  that 
arms  might  be  of  service  in  sup- 
porting his  appeal  (Neander,  yii, 
263):    but  subsequently  he  con- 


fessed that  such  a  method  was  un- 
worthy of  the  cause  {Ibid,  pp.  265, 
266).  One  of  his  projects  was  to 
found  missionary  colleges,  in  which 
the  students  might  be  taught  the 
langtiages  of  heathen  countries, 
and  at  length  (1311)  the  plan  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  pope 
Clement  Y.  and  the  council  of 
Yienne.  Professon  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic  were  in  fiitoie 
to  be  supported  at  Rome,  Paris, 
Oxford,  and  Sahmuinca  (Rid,  pp. 
86,  96,  96). 

^  He  travelled,  on  one  occasion, 
into  Armenia,  with  the  hope  of 
winnizig  the  natives  over  to  the 
Latin  Church. 
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TnlUng  homage  to  the  Lord.*    He  acted  on  these  prin-     jews/ 
ciples,  and  after  eight-and-^twenty  years  of  unremitting 
toil,  was  stoned  to  death  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Mu- 
hammedans,  at  Bugia  (Bejyah). 

The  fanaticism,  which  found  expression  in  the  violence  Attempts  to 

i»i/-^  "I  Ml  •  111  1  ChristuimMe 

of  the  Crusaders,  still  contmued  to  abhor  and  persecute  <^<^««t"- 
the  Jews.'  That  wondrous  people  in  the  present  period 
manifested  a  fresh  stock  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  so  far 
as  learning^  reached  were  quite  a  match  for  their  calum- 
niators and  oppressors.  It  is  true  that  men  existed  here 
and  there  to  raise  a  hand  in  their  behalf:*  and  of  this 
number  few  were  more  conspicuous  than  the  better  class 
of  popes.**^  Whenever  reasoning"  was  employed  to  draw 
them  over  to  the  Christian  faith,  their  deep  repugnance 
to  the  Godhead  and  the  Incarnation  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
as  well  as  to  the  many  forms  of  creature-worship  then 
prevailing  in  the  Church,  is  strongly  brought  to  light. 
Occasionally  the  attempt  would  prove  successful,  as  we 


*  See  his  Neeeasaria  DemonttraHo 
Articulorum  Fidei, 

^  A  fuU  account  of  their  con- 
dition at  this  period  may  be  seen 
in  Schrockh,  xxv.  829  sq. 

B  Joseph  Kimchi  (circ.  1160), 
with  his  sons  David  and  Moses, 
were  distinguished  as  Eiblical  scho- 
lars (see  Hst  of  their  works  in 
Ftirst's  Biblioth,  Judaica,  Leipzis, 
1851).  Rabbi Solomonlsaac(Rashi) 
also  flourished  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.    But  the  greatest 

genius  whom  uieir  nation  has  pro- 
uced,  at  least  in  Christian  times, 
both  as  a  free  expositor  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  a  speculative  theo- 
logian, was  Malmonides  (Moses 
Ebn-Maimun),  bom  at  Cordova  in 
1131 :  see  Fiirst,  Ibid.  Th.  ii.  pp. 
290—313. 

>  e,g.  St.  Bernard  defended  them 
from  the  onslaught  of  a  savage 
monk,  Kudolph,  who,  together 
with  the  cross,  was  preaching  death 
to  the  Jews :  Neander,  tii.  101,  and 


the  Jewish  ChnmieU  there  cited. 

*o  Ibid,  pp.  102  sq.,  where  many 
papal  briefs  are  noticed,  all  pro- 
tecting Jews  and  urging  gentle 
measures  in  promoting  tneir  con- 
version. But  Neander  overlooks 
a  multitude  of  other  documents  in 
which  the  popes  and  councils  of  the 
thirteenth  century  have  handled  the 
Jews  more  roughly :  see  Schrockh, 
xxY.  353.  so. 

"  fl.^.  Abbot  Gislebert  (of  West- 
minster), DisptUatio  Jtidai  cum 
Christiano  de  Fide  Christiana,  in 
Anselm's  Works,  pp.  612 — 523,  ed. 
Paris,  1721 :  Richard  of  St.  Victor, 
De  Emmanuele,  0pp.  pp.  280 — 312, 
ed.  Rothomagi,  1650.  A  more 
elaborate  work  is  by  a  Spanish 
Dominican,  Raymond  Martmi,  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  en- 
titled Puffio  Fidei,  and  directed 
first  against  Muhammedans,  and 
next  against  Jews;  edited  by 
Carpzov,  Leipzig,  1687. 
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JBW8.     gather  from  the  very  interesting  case  of  Hermann^  of 


xkeiroeea^     Cologno,  who  was  Converted  at  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 

tUntai  mtoMu.  centUTj :  but  issues  of  this  happy  kind  were  most  un- 
questionably rare. 

^  See  his  own  nairation  of  the  a  oonvent  of  the  FnemonBtraten* 

process,    appended  to  the  Pt»gio  sians  at  Kappenberg  in  Westphalia. 
Fidei^  as  alcove.  He  finally  entered 


1 

I 

I 
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CHAPTER   X. 

CONSTITUTION    AND    GOVEBNMENT    OP    THE    CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH, 


§1.    INTERNAL  OROANIZATION. 

Referring  to  a  later  page  for  some  account  of  the  obgSoza- 
encroachments  now  effected  by  the  hierarchy  in  the  ^Q^- 
province  of  the  civil  power,  as  well  as  for  a  sketch  of 
the  reactions  they  produced  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France,  we  shall  at  present  notice  only  the  internal  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  regarded  as  a  spiritual  and  in- 
dependent corporation. 

In  the  western  half  of  Christendom  the  pope,  who 
formed  its  centre,  was  no  more  a  simple  president  or 
primus,  charged  with  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  according  to  the  canons.^  He  had  gradually  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  supreme  authority:  he  was  the 
irresponsible  dictator  of  the  Church,  the  only  source  of 
lawful  jurisdiction,  and  the  representative  of  Christ*    The  ^JJS^aT^ 

1  Cfc  the  laagnage  ©Ten  of  Boni-  cases  *  ante  factum/     See  autho-  ^^  P^**"^' 

face,  p.  20,  n.  4 ;    and  of  Dimstan,  rities  at  length,  in  Gieseler,  Per.  iii. 

p.  214,  n.  2.   In  the  present  period  Div.  m.  §  6,  n.  7.    Among  the  few 

individnals  were  not  wantmg  to  limitations  to  which  this  power  was 

dispute  the  claim  of  i>opes,  who  subjected  is  the   case  when  any 

promulgated    new   enactments   of  dispensation    would    be    '  contra 

their  own  («.  ^.  Placidus  of  No-  quatuor    evangeUa,'    or    <  contra 

nantula,    li$   Htmore   Eecleius,  in  pneceptum  Apostoli,'  i.e.  'in  iis 

PesiL  Thsaaur.  Aneedoi.  ii.pt.  ii.  oute  spectant  ad  articulos  fidei.' 

pp.  76,  s<^.,  and  especially  Qrosse-  John  of  Salisbury  (ep.   193,  ed. 

testeof  Lmcoln,  seebelow,  p.246):  Giles)  limits  the  papal  power  in 

but  their  power  of  dispensing  with  the  same  manner, 

the  canons  of  the  Church  was  al-  *  e,g.  Innocent  III.  EpUt.  lib.  i. 

most  eyerywhere  allowed,  in  many  ep.  cccxxvi. 
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iNTEBNAL  claim  which  he  put   forward   in  the   half-century  from 

ORGANIZA.    _  ___  /  -r-TT     /  X       ,  ,  , 

TioN.  Innocent  III.  to  Innocent  IV.  (1198—1243),  though  reach- 
ing to  an  almost  preterhuman  height/  was  very  generally 
allowed.  The  metropolitans  and  other  bishops,  having 
lost  their  independence,  were  content  to  be  esteemed  his 
vassals,  instruments,  or  vicars.*  They  were  said  to  be 
appointed  ^  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the  apostolic  see.' 
In  other  words,  the  scheme  which  had  been  advocated 
by  the  Pseudo-Isidore  ^  Decretals'  was  at  length  in  active 
operation. 

No  one  clung  to  this  idea  so  intelligently  or  promoted 
its  development  so  much  as  the  indomitable  Hildebrand,' 
or  Gregory  VII.  (1073).  His  leading  principles  are  stated, 
both  in  reference  to  the  Church  and  civil  power,  in  certain 
propositions  known  as  the  DtctiUtts  HildebrandtnV  Trained, 
while  serving  fonner  pontiffs,  in  the  art  of  government,  he 
tinned  his  wondrous  energy  and  diplomatic  skill  to  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  projects  he  had  cherished  from 
his  youth.  These  were  (1)  the  absolute  ascendancy  of 
papal  power,  and  (2)  the  reformation  of  abuses,  more  es- 


qf  Oregory 

riL 


^  The  former  pontiff,  in  a  passage 
quoted  with  approbation  by  Cape- 
ngue  (ii.  61),  styles  himself  '  citra 
Deum,  ultra  hominem*  and  again, 
•  minor  Deo,  mq^  htmine*  Yet  in 
cases  where  the  popes  surrendered 
any  of  these  claims,  their  partisans 
contended  («.^.  Bollinger,  in.  339) 
that  an  unpalatable  edict  of  the 
Roman  see  could  not  inyalidate 
the  acta  of  former  synods.  At 
the  crisis  here  alluded  to,  the 
French  bishops  almost  to  a  man 
(*  uniyersi  pene  Franciae  episcopi') 
determined  on  the  excommunica- 
tion of  the  pope  himself,  if  he  aban- 
doned any  more  of  the  hierarchical 
pretensions.  See  Gerhoh  of  Rei- 
chersberg,  De  Corrupto  Eceletia 
SCaiti,  c.  22. 

'  See  Innocent  III.  Epist,  lib.  i. 
epp.  ccccxcv,  ccccxcvi.  The  oiBce 
of  a  bishop  was  regarded  as  a  ces- 


sion made  by  him  of  part  of  his 
own  universal  pastorship.  In  the 
Canon  Law  (Sezti  Decret.  lib.  i.. 
Tit.  II.  c.  i.)  it  is  affirmed  of  the 
Roman  pontiff;  *  jura  omnia  in  scri- 
nio  pectoris  sui  censetur  habere.' 
The  same  spirit  is  betrayed  in  the 
absolute  liinitation  of  the  name 
*  apostolic  see'  to  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  thereby  swaUowing  up  the 
other  <  sedes  apostolicae.' 

'  AboTe,  pp.  161,  sq. 

*  Bowden^s  Life  of  Oreg.  VII. 
II.  394.  Mr.  Bowden  {Vnd,  i.  60, 
61)  argues  that  this  series,  consist- 
ing of  twenty- seven  propositions, 
ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Hilde- 
brand  himself;  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  they  have  preserved,  in  a 
laconic  shape,  the  principles  on 
which  his  policy  was  uimbrmly 
based :  cf.  Neanaer,  vii.  166. 
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pecially  of  those  which  had  been  generated  by  the  bishops  ^^^^^ 
and  the  clerics.*  Hildebrand  was  seconded  from  first  to  ^^Q^'- 
last  by  very  many  of  the  nobler  spirits  of  the  age,*  who 
trusted  that  a  sovereign  power,  if  wielded  by  the  Boman 
pontiffs,  might  be  turned  into  an  agent  for  the  moral 
exaltation  of  the  Church.  But  in  the  Hildebrandine  (or 
*  reforming')  party  there  were  many  others  who  had  been 
attracted  chiefly  by  the  democratic  (or  in  some,  it  may 
be,  the  fanatic)  spirit  of  the  movement.'  They  were  glad 
of  an  occasion  for  expressing  their  contempt  of  married 
clergymen,  or  for  escaping  altogether  from  domestic  rule. 

The  policy  of  Hildebrand,  on  this  and  other  questions,  ^^  *«>«••/ 
was  adopted  in  the  main  by  his  successors,  Victor  III. 
(1086),  Urban  II.  (1088),  Paschal  II.  (1099),  Gelasius  II. 
(1118) ;  but  owing  to  the  bitter  conflicts  with  the  German 
emperor  as  well  as  to  the  coexistence  of  an  influential 
anti-pope,  Clement  III.*  (1080—1100),  their  usurpations  in 
the  Church  at  large  were  somewhat  counteracted.  The 
two  following  pontiffs,  Calixtus  II.  (1119)  and  Honorius  II. 


■  Above,  p.  150.  Gregory's 
eamefitness  on  this  point  can 
hardly  be  Questioned.  Wedded 
88  he  doubtless  was  to  the  idea 
of  carrying  out  the  papal  claims 
at  any  cost,  and  wanting  therefore, 
as  he  showed  himself,  in  truthful- 
ness on  more  than  one  occasion, 
he  was,  notwithstanding,  actuated 
by  a  firm  belief  that  God  had 
raised  h|m  up  for  moral  ends, 
especially  for  the  repret^sion  of  the 
worldly  spirit  which  possessed  the 
mass  of  the  ecclesiastics  («.  ^.  Epist, 
lib.  1.  ep.  9 ;  Mansi,  xx.  66)  :  cf. 
Neander,  vii.  116  sq. 

•  Neander, /6iW.  12&(note),  153. 

"^  It  is  plain  that  Hildebrand  al- 
ways counted  on  the  succour  of  the 
populace  (cf.  above,  p.  158),  and 
in  his  efforts  to  put  down  clero- 
gamy,  as  well  as  customs  really 
exceptionable,  he  relied  on  what 
is    called    the    force   of   'public 


opinion/  which  he  lost  no  time 
in  seeking  to  exasperate :  see  Ne- 
ander, vii.  128,  135,  147;  Bollin- 
ger, III.  318.  This  movement 
afterwards  became  unmanageable 
(Neander,  Ibid,  202),  and  it  seems 
that  not  a  fipw  of  the  later  forma 
of  misbelief  («.  g.  the  invalidity  of 
sacraments  administered  by  un* 
worthy  clergymen)  are  traceable 
to  the  workings  of  the  spirit  which 
the  Hildebrandine  principles  called 
up. 

^  On  his  death  Theoderic  was 
elected  by  the  rival  party,  but  soon 
afterwards  shut  up  m  a  monastery. 
Albert  (also  called  '  antipapa' ;  fol- 
lowed in  1102,  and  Silvester  IV. 
(or  Maginulfus)  in  1105.  llie  last 
was  deposed  by  Henry  V.  in  1111, 
when  his  dispute  with  Paschal  II. 
had  been  adjusted  for  a  time.  See 
Jafie,  pp.  519-521, 
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^J^^J^.  {}12^)^  maintained  the  Hildebrandine  principles  with  almost 
'^^^^'  uniform  success,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Innocent  II.*  (1130), 
Coelestine  II.  (1143),  Lucius  II.  (1144),  Eugenius  III. 
(1145),  Anastasius  IV.  (1153),  Hadrian  IV.  (1154),  Alex- 
ander III."  (1159),  Lucius  III.  (1181),  Urban  III.  (1185), 
Gregory  VIII.  (1187),  Clement  III.  (1187),  Coelestine  III. 
(ll9l),  the  papal  claims,  though  not  unfrequently  contested 
at  those  points  in  which  they  trenched  upon  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  were,  in  sacred  matters,  still  more  generally 
allowed.  With  Innocent  III.*  (1198),  the  idea  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  as  the  organ  and  the  representative  of 
God  in  the  administration  of  all  sublunary  things  was 
carried,  step  by  step,  into  the  most  extravagant  results. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  second  Hildebrand;  but  owing  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  age,  he  far  exceeded  every  other 


^  He  was  opposed,  howerer,  first 
by  AnacletusII.  (1130—1138),  and 
next  by  Victor  I V.  ( 1 1 38) ;  but  as 
the  schism  did  not  grow  out  of 
political  considerations,  the  do* 
minion  of  the  papacy  was  not 
much  weakened  by  it.      Innocent 

II.  waa  supported  by  the  almost 
papal  influence  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  peace  which  he  effected  was 
consolidated  at  the  council  of  La- 
teran  ai39). 

■  Under  this  pontiff  an  important 
decree  was  made  for  obviating  the 
divinions  which  arose  at  the  papal 
elections :  Mansi,xx  1 1 . 2 1 7 .  ( Further 
regulations  were  introduced  with 
the  same  object  by  Gregory  X. : 
cf.  Neander,  vii.  266).    Alexander 

III.  had  to  encounter  a  series  of 
formidable  rivals,  Victor  IV.  (1169 
—1164),  Paschal  III.  (1164—1168), 
Calixtus  III.  (1168-1178),  Inno- 
cent III.  or  Landus  Sitinus  (1178 
— 1180),  backed  by  the  imperial 
interest;  but  his  triumph  was 
secured  by  the  exertions  of  men 
like  our  Engliah  primate,  Becket, 
who  appear  to  have  carried  with 
them  the  general  feeling  of  the  age. 


'  See  Neander's  remarks  on  his 
character  and  conduct,  vii.  239  sq. 
Some  of  his  very  numerous  Letters 
were  edited  by  Baluze,  in  2  vols, 
folio :  cf.  Hurter,  Geach,  Papst  In^ 
uocenzdei  Dritt^n,  Hamburg,  1834. 
The  towering  claims  of  Innocent 
and  his  successors  were  supported 
by  the  new  Bchool  of  canonists 
(*  decrctists,'  afterwards  '  decretal- 
istfi'),  which  had  sprung  up  es- 
pecially at  Bologna.  Alx>ut  1151, 
Oratian  published  his  Concordia 
Diacordantium  Canonum  [the  De- 
eretum  Gratiani],  in  wnich  he 
forced  the  older  canons  into  har- 
mony with  the  Pseudo-Isidore  De- 
cret£us.  As  the  papal  edicts  multi- 
plied and  superseded  more  and 
more  the  ancient  regulations  of 
the  Church,  a  further  compilation 
was  required.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1234,  under  the  sanction  of 
Gregory  IX.,  in  five  books.  A 
sixth  ('  Liber  Sextus')  was  added 
by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1298.  See 
Bohmer's  Dissert,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  Hals, 
1747. 
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pontiff  in  the  grandeur  of  his  conquests  and  the  vigour  ^^JJ^. 
of  Ae  grasp  by  which  they  were  retained.     Honorius  III.      ^^Q^' 
(1216),   Gregory  IX.    (1227),   Coelestine  IV.*  (1241),   and 
Innocent  VI.  (1243),  inherited  his  domineering  spirit  and 
perpetuated  the  efforts  he  had  made  in  carrying  out  his 
theory  of  papal  absolutism:  but  the  tide  (as  we  shall  see DMogo/the 
hereafter)  now  began  to   turn,   and  at  the  close  of  the  dew. 
present   period    many  of   their    worst  pretensions,  after 
cidling  up  a   spirited   reaction,   had   been   tacitly   with- 
dra?ni.      The  following   are  the   other  members  of  the 
series,  dating  from  the  time  of  Innocent  IV.  to  the  im- 
portant epoch,  when  their  honours  had  begun  to  droop, 
and  when  the  papal  chair  itself  was  planted  at  Avignon, 
—Alexander  IV.  (1254),  Urban  IV.  (1261),  Clement  IV." 
(1265),  Gregory  X.  (1271),  Innocent  V.  (1276),  Hadrian  V. 
(1276),  John  XX.  or  XXI.*  (1276),  Nicholas  III.  (1277), 
Martin  IV.   (1281),   Honorius   IV.    (1285),   Nicholas  IV.' 
(1288),  Coelestine  V.*  (1294),  Boniface  VIII.  (1294),  Bene- 
dict XI.  (1303),  Clement  V.  (1305.) 

The  leading  agents,  or  proconsuls,  of  the  pope  in  the  The  vast 
administration  of  his  ever- widening  empire,  were  the  the  papal 
legates  (or  *  legati  a  latere'),  whom  he  sent,  invested 
with  the  fullest  jurisdiction,  into  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  Officials  of  this  class  appeared  occasionally  in  the 
time  of  Hincmar:^  but  their  mission  was  regarded  as 
intrusive,  and  excited  many  hostile  feelings  in  the  coun- 
try whither  they  were  bound."  The  institution  was,  how- 


^  The  papal  chair,  which  he 
filled  only  a  few  days,  continued 
vacant  until  June,  1243. 

^  Another  vacancy,  of  two  years 
and  nine  months,  occurred  at  his 
death. 

'  This  was  the  title  which  the 
pope  himself  assumed,  although  he 
was  really  the  twentieth  of  the 
name. 

^  The  Roman  see  was  yacant  at 


his  death  for  two  years  and  three 
months. 

^  Known  as  the  '  hermit-pope' : 
see  Bollinger,  it.  79,  80.  He  ab- 
dicated after  a  brief  reign  of  three 
months. 

»  Above,  p.  148,  n.  2. 

^^  Thus  Chicheley,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  writes  at  a  still  later 
period :  *  Be  inspection  of  lawes 
and  cionicles  was  there  never  no 
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oK^ozA  ^^^h  *^  essential  element  of  Hildebrandine  despotism:* 
TioN.  mid  while  its  operation  here  and  there  was  salutary,  or 
was  tending  to  correct  abfises*  in  some  ill-conditioned 
province,  it  more  frequently  became  an  engine  of  ex- 
tortion, and  thus  added  to  the  scandals  of  the  age.  The 
constant  intermeddling  of  the  popes  in  other  churches,  by 
the  agency  of  roving  legates,  indicated  more  and  more 
the  worldly  spirit  which  possessed  them,  notwithstanding 
all  their  affectation  of  peculiar  purity  and  all  their  pro- 
jects of  reform.  The  *  curia'  (or  the  court)  of  Rome" 
was  now  the  recognized  expression;  and  no  object  lay 
so  near  the  heart  of  him  who  bore  ,  the  legatine  au- 
thority,^ as  the  advancement  of  its  temporal  interests  in 


legat  a  latere  sent  into  no  londe, 
and  specially  in  to  your  renaime  of 
Yngland,  withowte  grete  ana  nota- 
ble cause And  yet  over  that, 

he  was  tretyd  with  or  he  cam  in 
to  the  lond,  when  he  shold  have 
exercise  of  his  power,  and  how 
myche  schold  bee  put  in  execu- 
tion,* &c.  Vit,  H.  Chichele,  p.  36, 
Lond.  1681.  In  the  year  1100, 
when  the  archbishop  of  Vienne 
came  into  England  in  this  capacity, 
he  made  no  impression  on  the  peo- 
ple, but  departed  *  a  nemine  pro 
legato  susceptus,  nee  in  aliquo 
legati  officio  functus.'  Eadmer, 
ed.  Selden,  1623,  p.  58.  William 
Corboyl,  however,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the  intru^ 
sion  of  a  legate  into  England,  re- 
turned in  112o,  the  bearer  of  the 
very  office  against  which  the  nation 
had  protestai  (Gervas.  Dorobem., 
in  Twysden's  Script,  X.,  col.  1663}{ 
being  elevated  to  that  office  by 
Honorius  II.  {Monaat.  Anglic, ^  ed. 
Dugdale,  iii.  147). 

^  0.  g,  see  Gregory's  EpiH,  to  the 
duke  of  Bohemia:  Mansi,  xx.  73. 
He  exhorted  the  civil  authorities 
to  compel  the  acquiescence  of  Jaro- 
mir,  the  contumacious  bishop  of 
Prague,    *  usque  ad  intemiciem.' 


According  to  the  Diciattts  Hilde-^ 
brand,,  {  4,  the  legate  was  to  take 
precedence  of  all  bishops. 

'  St.  Bernard's  ideal  of  a  legate 
will  be  found  in  the  De  ConMi^ra- 
tione  €ui  Evgenium,  lib.  iv.  c.  4. 
His  picture  was,  however,  realized 
too  seldom :  '  Nonne  alieriua  ittcttH 
res  est,  redisse  legatum  de  terra 
auri  sine  auro  ?  transisse  per  terrain 
argenti  et  argentum  nescisse  ?'  c.  6. 
On  the  general  duties  of  the  legate 
and  his  mfluence  in  promoting  the 
consolidation  of  the  papacy,  see 
Planck,  IV.  pt.  ii.  639,  sq. 

3  •  Neque  enim  vel  hoc  ipsuxm 
carere  macula  videtur,  quod  nunc 
dicitur  euria  Romana  qusc  antehac 
dicebatur  eccleaia  Komana.'  Ger- 
hoh  of  Reichersberg,  De  Corrupto 
Ecckaitp  Statu,  c.  63. 

*  The  legates  constantly  urged 
the  right  of  the  pope  to  dispose  of 
vacant  benefices,  and  even  bishop- 
rics. Planck,  ubi  sup,  pp.  713  sq. 
At  first  he  recommended  individuals, 
by  way  of  *  petition' ;  but  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  •  preces' 
were  changed  into  '  mandata' ; 
and  he  finally  insisted  on  the 
promotion  of  Ms  favourites  (some- 
times boys,  and  chiefly  absentees) 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner, 
by  an  edict '  non  obstante.'    It  was 
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opposition  to  the  crown  and  every  apecies  of  domestic  ^^^ll 

TION. 


rule. 

The  same  desuie  to  elevate  and  to  enrich  the  papacy,  Appeau  t» 
though  blended  in  some  cases  with  a  wish  to  patronize 
the  feeble  and  to  shelter  the  oppressed,  is  seen  in  a  re- 
quirement now  extended  in  all  quarters,  that  appeals, 
instead  of  being  settled  in  the  courts  at  home,  should 
pass,  almost  indiscriminately,^  to  the  Roman,  as  the  ulti- 
mate tribunal  of  the  West.  Attempts,*  indeed,  were 
made  (occasionally  by  the  popes^  themselves)  to  limit  this 
unprincipled  recourse  to  foreign  jurisdiction :  but  the  prac- 
tice, notwithstanding  such  impulsive  acts  of  opposition, 
kept  its  hold  on  every  side,  especially  in  all  the  newly- 
planted  churches. 

The  development  of  papal  absolutism,  though  it  tended  ma  t^papai 
to  protect  the  bishops  from  the  violence  of  feudal  lords,  epiaeopaesf, 
and  even  to  exempt  them  altogether  from  the  civil  juris- 
diction, swallowed  up  the  most  important  of  their  rights. 


a  case  of  this  kind  (1252)  which 
fitiired  the  indignation  of  Grosse- 
teste,  bishop  of  Lincoln :  see  the 
account  in  Matthew  Paris,  p.  870, 
ed.  Lond.  1639.  A  former  pope 
(Honorius  III.)  m  1226  (Matuiew 
Paris,  p.  328)  had  been  constrained 
to  make  the  most  humiliating  con- 
fession by  his  legate,  Otho :  'Idem 
papa  aliegavit  scandalum  sancts 
Bomanffi  ecclesiae  et  opprobrium 
TCtustissimum,  notam  scilicet  con- 
cupiscentise,  quse  radix  dicitur  om- 
nium malorum :  et  in  hoc  precipue, 
quod  nullus  potest  aliquod  nego- 
tium  in  Romana  curia  expedire 
nisi  cum  magna  eflPiisione  pecuniee 
et  donorum  exhibitione,'  etc:  cf. 
John  of  Salisbury's  Polyeraiicus, 
lib.  T.  c.  16. 

^  See  St.  Bernard's  remarks, 
Ad  Eugenium,  lib.  iti.  c.  2.  Inno- 
cent III.,  a  shrewd  administrator, 
checked  the  excessive  frequency  of 
appeals,  on  the  ground  that  num- 
bers would  avail  themsclyes  of  thii 


privilege  merely  to  buy  off  the 
execution  of  the  laws:  «.y.  Concil. 
Lateran.  (1215),  c.  vii.  He  en- 
joined that  the  sentence  of  provin- 
cial councils  should  take  immediate 
effect,  and  that  no  appeal  should 
lie  to  Rome  unless  the  lorms  of  law 
had  been  exceeded. 

>  In  England  there  was  always 
a  peculiar  jealousy  on  the  subject 
of  appeals  (cf.  above,  p.  16,  n.  1 ), 
and  when  this  feeling  was  aroused 
in  1164,  provision  was  distinctly 
made  in  the  '  Constitutions  o'f 
Clarendon,'  that  all  controversies 
whatever  should  be  settled  in  the 
home-courts :  Matthew  Paris,  pp. 
100,  101.  The  prelates  and  others 
in  like  manner  had  required  a 
pledge  from  Anselm,  '  quod  nun- 
quam  amplius  sedem  Sancti  Petri, 
vel  ejus  vicarium,  pro  quavis  qute 
tibi  queat  ingeri  causa  appelles.* 
Eadmer,  p.  39. 

7  See  n.  5. 
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iMTEBNAL  The  metropolitans,  in  cases  where  they  did  not  also  fill 
TioN.  the  post  of  legate,  were  compelled  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  papal  nominee/  though  he  might  often  be  a  priest 
and  nothing  more.  The  vows  of  servitude  imposed  on 
them  at  the  reception  of  the  pallium*  were  exacted  also 
from  the  other  bishops,'  who,  in  order  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  pope,  betook  themselves  to  Home,  and 
sued  for  confirmation  at  his  hands.  The  pride,  extortion, 
and  untruthfulness  of  many  of  the  pontiffs  stirred  them, 
it  is  true,  at  times  into  the  posture  of  resistance,  and  a 
man  like  Bobert  Grosseteste^  did  not  hesitate  to  warn 
the  pope  himself,  that  by  persisting  in  extravagant  de- 
mands, the  Boman  Church  was  likely  to  become  the 
author  of  apostasy  and  open  schism.  Yet,  generally,  we 
find  that  a  belief  in  the  transcendant  honours  of  the 
Boman  see  retained  the  western  bishops  in  their  old  con- 
nexion with  it.  Galling  as  they  felt  the  bondage,  they 
had  not  the  heart  to  shake  it  off. 

The  stoutest  advocates  of  papal  usurpation  were  the 


gpirUqfthe 


>  See  above,  p.  243,  n.  10.  The 
English  were  extremely  scandalized 
when  John  of  Grema  <  1 125)  a  car- 
dinal priest,  assumed  these  novel 
powers:  Gervase  of  Canterbury 
(Dorobem.)  col.  1663.  And  we 
may  gather  from  the  following 
passage  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
Gregory  VII.,  that  m-my  bishops 
viewed  him  as  the  enemv  of  all 
authority  except  the  papal :  *  Sub- 
lata,  quantum  in  te  niit,  omni  po' 
testate  ^ueopii,  que  eis  divinitus 
per  gratiam  Spiritus  Sancti  coUata 
esse  dinoscitur,  dum  nemo  jam 
alicui  episcopus  aut  presbyter  est, 
nisi  qui  hoc  indignissima  assenta- 
tione  a  fastu  tuo  emendicavit' ;  in 
Eccard's  Script,  Rer,  Germanic,  u. 
762. 

*  Above,  p.  152. 

'  See  Neander,  vii.  276,  277: 
Bollinger,  in.  332.  The  nrotes- 
tantism  of  Matthew  Paris  brealu 


out  afresh  at  this  indignity,  when 
it  was  urged  more  point^y  in 
1257.  He  calls  the  papal  edict 
'Statutum  Rome  cruentissimum, 
quo  oportet  quemlibet  electum 
personaliter  transalpinare,  et  in 
suam  Issionem,  imo  eversionem, 
Romanorum  loculos  imprcgnare' : 
p.  956. 

*  *  Absit  autem,  absit,  quod  hxcc 
sacratissima  sedes,  et  in  ea  prseai- 
dentes,  quibus  communiter  et  in 
omnibus  mandatis  suis  et  preceptis 
obtemperatur,  precipienao  quic- 
quam  Christi  preceptis  et  volun- 
tate  contrarium,  sint  causa  vers 
discessionis.'  See  the  whole  of 
this  startling  and  prophetic  Ser- 
mon in  the  Oputeula  R.  Grouetette^ 
p.  255,  published  in  Brown's  Fae^ 
cicultu,  Lond.  1690.  There  is  a 
copious  Life  of  Groeettute^  by 
Pegge. 
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members  of  religious  orders.      Gifted  with  a  very  laree  internal 
amount  ot  the  mtelligence,  the  property,'  the  earnestness,      tion. 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  age,  they  acted  as  the  pope's 
militia,'  and  became  in  troublous  times  the  pillars  of  his 
throne.     On  this  account  he  loaded  them  with  favours.' 
Many  of  the  elder  Benedictines  had  departed  from  the 
strictness   of  their   rule,    and   in   this   downward   course 
they    were    now    followed    by    the    kindred    monks    of 
Clugny:   but  a  number  of  fresh  orders  started  up  amid 
the   animation  of  the   Hildebrandine   period,   anxious  to 
redeem  the  honour  of  monasticism,  and  even  to  surpass 
the  ancient  discipline.    Of  these  the  order  of  Carthusians,  iKM<^M« 
founded  by  Bruno*  of  Cologne  (1084),  at  the  Chartreuse,  1084. 
near  Grenoble,   proved   themselves   the   most   unworldly 
and  austere.    They  fall  into  the  class  of  anchorets,  but 
like  the  Benedictines  they  devoted  many  of  their  leisure 
hours  to  literary  occupations.*^    Other  confraternities**  ap- 

»  Their  property  was  yery  much  shew.  The  nature  of  these  pri-vi- 
augmentea  at  the  time  of  the  Cru-  leges  may  he  gathered  from  an 
sades  hy  mortgages  and  easy  pur-  epistle  of  TJrhan  II.  (1092)  in 
chase  from  the  owners,  who  were  Mansi,  xz.  652.  Complaints  re- 
bent  on  yiaiting  the  Holy  Land.  n>ecting  them  were  constantly  ad* 
Planck,  nr.  pt.  ii.  345  sq.  Others  dressed  to  the  succeeding  popes : 
also,  to  escape  oppression,  held  0.^.  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Uan- 
their  lands  in  copy-hold  from  the  terbury  among  the  EpUt,  of  Peter 
religious  houses  and  the  clergy.  of  Blois  (Blesensis),  ep.  68 ;   and 

•  For  this  reason  they  incurred  St.  Bernard,  AdBuffeniwn,  lib.  11 1. 


the  bitter  hatred  of  the  anti*Hilde- 
brandine  school,  who  called  them 
'  Pharisees'     and     <  Obscurantes' 


c.  4. 

^  See  Mabillon,  Aef»  Sonet.  Ord, 
Bened,  yi.  pt.  11.  52  sq. :     Annaies, 


(Neander,  yii.  133,  134).     When  y.  202  sq.     Many  of  the  later  le- 

the   Chiirch    was    oscillating   be-  gends  respecting  Bruno  are  purely 

tween  Alexander  II.  and  the  anti-  mythical.  Akin  to  the  Carthusians 

pope  (Victor),  the  Carthusians  and  was  the  order  of  the  Carmelites, 

Cistercians  warmly  took  the  side  of  transplanted  from  the  East  (Mount 

the  former,  and  secured  his  tri-  Carmel).     They  grew  up  into  a 

umph.    See  Life  of  Bishop  Anthebn  somewhat  numerous   body.      See 

•_   A_     A^     «__-^       T —     ^     O  IX^I.*^.*.      ^^J r» f ...       ia 


in  tne  Act,  Stmet.^  Jun.  y.  c.  3. 


Holstein's    Codex  RegtUar,  iij.  IS 


7  0.  g.  the  abbot  was  allowed  to     sq.,   and  Fleury,  Hi9t»   Eeel,  liy. 
wear  the  insignia  of  the  bishop,     Lxxyi.  {  66, 


sandals,  mitre,  and  crosier ;  and  ex-         '  Labbe  has  published  their  /n- 
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peared ;  but  none  of  them  were  so  successful  as  the  order 
of  the  Cistercians  (monks  of  Citeaux  near  Dijon),  who 
endeavoured  to  revert  in  every  feature  of  their  system  to 
the  model  of  St.  Benedict.  The  founder/  Robert,  having 
vainly  sought  for  peace  and  satisfaction  in  the  life  of  a 
recluse,  established  his  new  convent  in  1098.  Its  greatest 
luminary  was  St.  Bernard*  (1113—1153),  who,  after  spend- 
ing a  short  time  in  the  parent  institution,  planted  the 
more  famous  monastery  of  Clairvaux  (Clara  Vallis),  in 
the  diocese  of  Langres.  Aided  by  the  influence  of  his 
name  and  writings,  the  Cistercian  order  rapidly  diffused 
itself  in  every  part  of  Europe,'  and  became  ere  long  the 
special  favourite  of  the  popes.^  It  formed,  indeed,  a 
healthy  contrast  to  the  general  licence  of  the  age,  as 
weU  as  to  the  self-indulgence  and  hypocrisy  of  many  of 
its  ccenobitic  rivals/ 

But  however  active  and  consistent  they  might  be,  these 
orders  were  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  thiiv 
teenth  century.    As  men  who  had  renounced  the  business 


(see  life  of  the  founder,  Stephen, 
in  Martdne  and  Durand's  Ampliu, 
Colleetio,  vi.  1050  aq. ;  Mabillon's 
Annates f  v.  65  8q.):  the  Ordo 
Fontis-Ebraldi  (of  Fonteyraud), 
founded  in  1094  (Mabillon's  An^ 
nal.  y.  314  sq.).  The  Order  of 
St,  Anthony^  founded  by  Gaston  in 
1095,  attended  on  the  aick,  ea- 
peciaUy  tlie  leprous  (Act.  Sand, 
Jan.  II.  160  sq.):  the  TrinitarioHa 
(*  Fratres  Domua  Sanctse  Trinita- 
tis'),  founded  by  John  de  Matha 
and  Felix  de  YaloU  (1198),  en- 
deavoured to  procure  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christians  who  had  fiillen 
into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  See 
Fleury,  Ut.  lxxt.  {  9. 

1  See  Mabillon,  as  above,  v.  219, 
393  sq. ;  Manrique,  Aimahs  Cia- 
tercicnset,  Lugd.  1642;  and  Hol- 
stein,  as  above,  ii.  386  sq.  Among 
the  other  features  of  the  institute 
we  notioe  a  peculiar  reverence  for 


episcopal  authority :  see  the  papal 
confirmation  of  their  rules  (1119) 
inManrioue,  i.  115. 

^  See  I^eander's  Life  of  him. 

3  At  the  death  of  Bernard  ( 1 153) 
he  left  behind  him  one  hundred- 
and-sixty  monasteries,  which  had 
been  formed  by  monks  £rom  Clair- 
vaux. 

*  «.  g.  Innocent  m.  and  the 
council  of  JLateran  (1215),  c.  12, 
held  it  up  as  a  model  for  all 
others. 

^  One  of  these  was  the  order  of 
Clugny,  presided  over  (1122— 1156) 
by  Peter  the  Venerable,  who, 
though  anxious  to  promote  the 
reformation  of  his  house,  resented 
the  attack  which  had  been  made 
on  it  by  some  of  the  Cistercians. 
For  an  account  of  his  friendly  con- 
troversy with  Bernard,  see  Halt- 
land's  Dark  Agea^  pp.  423  sq.,  1st 
ed. 
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of  this  world,  to  make  themselves  another  In  the  cloisters  ^^^^a- 
where  they  lived  and  died,  they  kept  too  far  aloof  from  ^'Q^- 
secular  concerns,  and  even  where  they  had  been  most 
assiduous  in  the  duties  of  their  convent,  their  attachment 
to  it  often  indisposed  them  to  stand  forward  and  do  battle 
with  the  numerous  sects  that  threatened  to  subvert  the 
empire  of  their  patron.  Something  ruder  and  more  prac- 
tical, less  wedded  to  peculiar  spots  and  less  entangled  by 
superfluous  property,  was  needed  if  the  Church  were  to 
retain  its  rigid  and  monarchic  form.*  The  want  was 
made  peculiarly  apparent  when  the  Albigenses  had  be- 
gun to  lay  unwonted  stress  on  their  own  poverty,  and  to 
decry  the  self-indulgence  of  the  monks. 

At  this  conjuncture  rose  the  two  illustrious  orders  UJJjJ^'** 
known  as  mendicants,  (1)  the  Minors  or  Franciscans,  (2)  ^207. 
the  Preachers  or  Dominicans,  both  destined  for  two  cen- 
turies to  play  a  leading  part  in  all  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church.  The  former  sprang  from  the  enthusiasm  of 
Francis  of  Assisi^  (1182—1226).  Desirous  of  reverting  to 
a  holier  state  of  things  (1207),  he  taught  the  duty  of  re- 
nouncing every  kind  of  worldly  goods,'  and  by  a  strain 
of  spirit-searching,  though  untutored,  eloquence  attracted 

'  Innocent  III.  seems  to  have  We  find  the  germs  of  it  in  an  early 

felt  this :   for,  notwithstanding  his  sect  of  Euchites,  who,  from  a  desire 

desire  to  check  the  multiplication  to  reach  the  summit  of  ascetic  holi* 

of  fresh  orders  of  monks  {Condi,  ness,  renounced  all  kinds  of  pro- 


lAUeran,  1215,  c.  13,  *ne  quia  de  perty  and  common  modes  of  life, 

cetero    novam    religionem    inve-  Neander,  C,  H,  iii.  342. 

niat'),  he  could  not  resist  the  offers  ^  In  the  fashion  of  the  age  he 

now  held  out  by  such  an  army  of  spoke  ofPoverty  as  his  bride  and  the 

auxiliaries.  Franciscan  order  as  their  ofbpring. 

^  See  the  lA/e  of  him  by  Thomas  Before  ten  years  had  elapsea,  five 

Celanus,  his  companion  (in  Act.  thousand  mendicants  assembled  at 

8anet,t  Octob.  ii.  683  sq.) ;    ano-  Assisi  to  hold  the  second  general 

ther,  by  Bonaventura,  a  Francis-  chapter  of  their  order.    Sir  J.  Ste- 

can  ( Ibid.  742  sq.)  :   cf.  Chayin  de  phen's  Euayi,  1. 121, 122.  TheOrder 

Halan,   V  HUtoire  de  S,  FranqoU  q/" 5^.  Ciara(  *Ordodominarum  pau- 

d' Assise,  Paris,  1845 ,  Helyot,  Hist,  perum')  was  animated  by  the  same 

des  Ordres,  etc.,  tom.  tii.      The  spirit,  and  adopted  the  f  ranciscaa 

S-eat  authority  on  the  Franciscan  rules:  Holstein's Cmto,  in.  34 sq.: 

rder  generally  is  Wadding's  An*  Helyot,  tii.  182  sq. 
naiee  Minonan,  Rome,  1731—1741. 
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DrrEKNAL  many  thousands  to  his  side.     The  pope^  at  first  looked 

TioN.  *  down  upon  this  novel  movement,   but   soon   afterwards 

confirmed  the  rule  of  the   Franciscans,  and   indeed  be- 

^^^^^^J^came  their  warmest  friend.  By  founding  what  was 
termed  an  *  order  of  penitence'"  (the  third  estate  of 
Friars),  they  were  able  to  embrace  in  their  fraternity  a 
number  of  the  working  classes,  who,  while  pledged  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  pope  and  to  observe  the  general  regu- 
lations of  the  institute,  were  not  restricted  by  the  vow  of 
celibacy  nor  compelled  to  take  their  leave  entirely  of  the 
world. 

H^mtflmtx-       The  stricter  spirits  of  this  school  could  not,  however, 

trtmtparty,  bc  SO  easily  confined  within  the  limits  which  their  chief 
was  anxious  to  prescribe.  They  followed  out  their  prin- 
ciple of  sacred  communism,  or  evangelical  perfection,  to  its 
most  obnoxious  length,  and  even  ventured  to^  affirm  that 
Christ  and  the  original  Apostles  had  nothing  of  their  own. 
A  quarrel  was  now  opened,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
rigorous  faction*  ('  Spirituales'  they  were  called),  deriving 
their   ideas^  very    mainly    from   one-sided  views  of  the 

« 

^  Innocent  III.,  after  hesitating  CoUectio    Privilegiorum,    etc.,    ed. 

a  while,  extended  to  them  a  cor-  Antverp.  1623,  pp.  7>  13. 

dial,    but  unwritten,    approbation  *  These  may  be  gathered  from 

(1209).    In  1223,  the  order  was  a  production  called  the  Introdue- 

formally  adopted  by  Honorius  III.:  tonua    in    Evangelium    ^temwn^ 

see  Holstein,  in.  30  sq.     A  pledge  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1264. 

of  absolute  obedience  to  the  pope  The  su^ect  is  exhausted  by  Oie- 

is  contained  in  the  first  chapter,  seler,  Third  Per.  Div.  iii.  }  70; 

Nicholas  IV.  was  so  ardently  at^  and  Neander,  viii.  369  sq.     When 

tached  to  them  that  he  enjoined  Nicholas  III.  (1279)  explained  the 

the  use  of  their  senrice-books  on  rule   of   St.    Francis    still    more 

the  whole  Church :   Capefigue,  ii.  laxly,  the  '  spirituales'  grew  stUl 

180.  more  indignant.  They  were  headed 

'  Holstein,  iti.  39  sq. :     Helyot,  by  the  friar  John  Peter  de  Oliya* 

VII.  216  sq. :    cf.  Sir  J.  Stephen's  of  whose  PotHUa  tvper  Apoeafypri^ 

remarks  on  this  supplemental  insti-  extracts  are  preserred  in  Baluze  and 

tute,  I.  127,  128.  Mansi,  MitceU,  ii.  258  sq.   In  com- 

3  They  professed  to  be  adhering  menting  on  Apoc.  xtii.,  he  has  the 

literally  to  the  will  of  their  founder;  following    passage:    *  Nota   quod 

but  the  popes,  especially  Oreg.  IX.  luec  mimer  stat  hie  pro  Romana 

(1231)  and  Innocent  fV.   (124d),  gente  et  imperio,  tam  prout  ftdt 

took  the  other  (or  the  laxer )  side :  quondam  in  statu  paganismi,  quam 

see  their  bulls  in  Koderic's  Nova  ptoutpattmodumfitUinJkleChri^i^ 
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Apocalypse,  commenced  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  ^^^^. 
members  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  secularizing  spirit  of  ^^^^' 
the  age.  A  party  of  Uiese  mal-contents  were  drafted 
off  at  length  into  a  fresh  community,  entitled  the  Coeles- 
tine-Hermits^  (1294),  but  in  the  end  they  seem  to  have 
entirely  separated  from  the  Church,  and  to  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  sect  of  the  ^  Fratricelli/*  where,  indeed, 
they  underwent  a  bitter  persecution. 

The  twin-K)rder,  that  of  the  Dominicans  or  *  Preachers,'  ^"^ZXO^ 
took  its  rise  in  1215  at  Toulouse.  Its  founder  was  the  i^is- 
canon  Dominic^  (b.  1170),  a  native  of  Castile,  although  the 
plan  was  rather  due  to  his  bishop  Diego  (Didacus)  of 
Osma,  who,  while  journeying  in  the  south  of  France, 
had  noticed  with  concern  that  anti-papal  and  heretical 
opinions  were  most  rife,  and  threatened  to  disturb  all 
orders  of  society.  His  object,  therefore,  was,  in  con- 
cert with  the  prelates  of  the  district,  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  heresiarchs,  to  emulate  their  poverty, 
and  win  their  followers  back  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  In  carrying  out  this  undertaking,  Dominic  had 
been  distinguished  from  the  first,  and  when  its  author 
died  (circ.  1207)  he  still  continued,  with  a  few  of  his  com- 
panions, in  the  same  sphere  of  duty.     In  1209  the  mis- 


muitU  tamen  erimtnibvu  mm  hoe 
fmmdo  fomic€ita,'  etc. 

'  So  caUed  from  pope  Coelestine 
v.,  their  patron :  Helyot,  tii.  46. 
Thev  were,  however,  persecuted 
by  the  rest  of  the  Franciscans  («.  g. 
Wadding,  ad  an.  130*2,  §{  7,  8). 

>  See  Capefigue,  ii.  147,  148. 
Amons  their  supporters  may  be 
rankea  Ubertinus  de  Casali,  a 
pupU  of  the  Franciscan  Oliva 
above  mentioned,  n.  4:  see  the 
ArtieuU  Probationum  contra  /ro- 
irtm  Ubertinum  de  Ccuali  induc- 
tomm,  and  his  reply  before  John 
XXII.  in  Baluze  and  Mansi,  Mis- 
eell.  II.  276  8<^.  One  charge  brought 
against  him  is  for  saying  <  quod  a 


tempore  Ccelestini  papsB  non  fuit  in 
Ecclesia  papa  verut/ 

^  The  oldest  Life  of  Dominic  is 
by  his  successor  Jordanus,  printed, 
with  others,  in  the  Act,  Sanet. 
August.  1.  646  sq.  For  the  Con- 
Mtittdions  of  the  Order,  see  Hol- 
stein's  Codex,  iv.  10  sq.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Innocent  III.,  the 
basis  of  the  rule  of  Dominic  was 
borrowed  from  the  Augustinian: 
and  soon  after,  at  a  general  chapter- 
meeting  (12i0),  the  principles  of 
Francis  of  AssiBi  were  adopted,  in 
so  far  as  they  abjured  aU  property 
and  income.  Vit.  S,  Domtntct  (by 
Jordanus),  c.  4. 
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belieying  province  of  Languedoc  was  desolated  by  the 
earliest  of  the  Albigensian  crusades.^  The  leaders  of  that 
savage  movement  found  a  spy  and  coadmtor  in  the  over- 
zealous  missionary;  and  soon  after  he  began  to  organize 
and  head  the  larger  confraternity,  whose  foremost  object 
was  the  spiritual  benefit^  of  others  and  the  vindication  of 
the  Church.  Accompanied  by  the  'notorious  Foulques'  (or 
Fulco),  bishop  of  Toulouse,  he  laid  his  project  at  the  feet 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  an  hour  when  Rome  might 
well  have  trembled  for  its  empire  in  the  south  of  France 
(1215),  and  readily  procured  the  papal  sanction.  In  the 
following  year  the  institute  was  solemnly  confirmed^  by 
Honorius  III.  It  soon  attracted  many  able  and  devoted 
members,  and  diffused  itself  on  every  side. 

Though  parted  from  each  other  now  and  then  by 
mutual  jealousies,^  the  Minorites  and  Preachers  commonly 
proceeded  hand  in  hand,'  particularly  in  resisting  the  at* 
tacks  which  they  provoked,  not  only  from  the  clergy  and 
monastic  orders,^  but  from  nearly  all  the  Universities. 
They  constituted  the  '  Dissenters'  of  the  age.  Presuming 
on  their  popularity,  their  merits,'  and  the  strong  protection 


^  See  below, '  State  of  Religious 
Doctrine,'  {  SeeU, 

* *  Btudium  noatnixn  ad  hoc 

debet  principaliter  intendere  ut 
proximorum  anlmabuB  poS8imus 
utiles  esse/     Corutit,  Prol.  c.  3. 

s  Cf.  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Leet,  on  tk0 
BUL  of  France,  i.  221,  ed.  1851. 

^  The  bull  of  confirmation  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  CanttittUioHi  of  the 
order,  as  above,  p.  25 1 ,  n.  7.  Accord- 
ing to  the  pope  s  idea  the  Domini- 
cans were  to  oecome  '  pugiles  fidei 
et  vera  mundi  lumina/ 

'  See  the  graphic  picture  of 
Matthew  Paris,  HUt,  Major,  a.  d. 
1243,  n.  611.  They  afterwards 
contended  still  more  sharply  touch- 
ing the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Vir^n,  the  Franciscans  taking 
the  positive,  the  Dominicana  the 


negative.  Klee,  Hist,  of  Chriwt, 
DogmoM  (German),  pt.  ii.  c.  iii. 
§25. 

8  e,g,  the  generals  of  the  two 
orders  issued  a  number  of  caveats 
in  1255,  with  a  view  to  cement  or 
re-establish  firiendly  relations.  Wad- 
ding's Annal,  Minor,  ad  an.  1265, 
§12. 

7  0.  g,  Matthew  Paris,  ▲.  d.  1248, 
p.  612 ;  A.  D.  1247,  p.  727.  He  was 
himself  a  Benedictine,  and  implaca- 
ble in  his  hostility  to  the  new  raoe 
of  teachers. 

B  These  must  originally  have 
been  very  considerable,  for  besides 
their  zeal  in  missionary  labour, 
they  conciliated  the  good  opinion 
of  a  class  of  men  like  Grosseteste, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  employed 
them  in  his  diocese.    He  d^ended 
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of  the  Roman  court/  they  throat  themselves  into  the  pro-  Sb^Soza- 
fessorial  chairs,  and  not  unfrequently  eclipsed  all  other  ^^^^- 
doctors."'  Paris  was  at  present  the  chief  seat  of  European 
learning,  and  in  it  especially  (1251),  the  Mendicants,  al- 
though in  favour  with  the  king,  had  to  encounter  a  de- 
termined opposition."  For  a  while  they  were  discouraged 
by  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV.,"  who  saw  the  inroads  they  were 
making  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  was  accord- 
ingly induced  at  length  to  take  the  part  of  the  University ; 
but  on  his  death  (1254)  they  found  an  ardent  champion  in 
pope  Alexander  IV."  His  influence  and  the  writings  of 
the  more  distinguished  members  of  their  body  (such  as 
Bonaventura^*  and  Aquinas^^),  aided  them  in  bearing  down 


them  against  the  opposition  of  his 
clergy,  and  even  charged  the  latter 
through  the  archdeacon  '  ad  indu- 
cendum  efficaciter  populum  ut  Fra- 
trum  utriusqne  OrdiniB  prsdica- 
tiones  devote  et  attente  audiat/ 
etc. :  Brown's  Fcucic,  ii.  382.  He 
afterwards  bequeathed  his  library 
to  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford, 
among  whom  the  famous  Boger 
Bacon  was  being  educated  (War- 
ton«  Enff.  Poetry,  ii.  89,  ed.  1840) : 
though  Matthew  Paris  writes  that 
on  his  death'bed  he  complained 
that  they  had  disappointed  his 
expectations,  and  had  begun  to 
degenerate  most  grievously :  Hitt, 
Mnj.,  A.  D.  1253,  p.  752. 

•  e,  g.  Gregory  IX.  (1237)  begins 
a  grant  of  privileges  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  '  Quoniam  abundavit 
iniquitas,  et  refrixit  charitas  pluri- 
morum,  sacrum  ordinem  dilecto* 
rum  Fratrum  Hiuorum  Dominus 
suscitavit,'  etc.,  in  Matth.  Paris, 
A.  D.  1246,  pp.  693  sq.  The  popes 
claimed  the  right  of  sending  Friars 
anywhere  witliout  the  acquiescence 
of  the  bishops  or  the  clergy. 

^^  Most  of  the  theological  pro- 
fessors in  the  University  of  Naples, 
founded  1220,  were  chosen  from 
the  Mendicants.  Their  first  es- 
tablishment in  England  was  at 
Oxford,  1221,  when,  for  some  time. 


they  produced  the  leading  scholars 
of  the  age.  Warton,  as  above,  pp. 
88,  89. 

11  SeeBulseus  (BuBoulay),  Hist, 
Univera,  Paris,  iii.  240  sq.  ;  Cape- 
figue,  II.  167  sq.  The  latter  is  a 
warm  apologist  of  the  Friars,  llieir 
most  vigorous  opponent  at  the  time 
was  William  de  Sancto  Amore,  a 
Parisian  doctor  of  divinity,  who 
composed  his  treatise  De  Periculis 
Novissimorutn  Temporvmt  in  1255. 
It  is  printed  (as  two  Sermons)  in 
Brown's  Fasciculus,  ii.  43 — 54.  The 
author  was  condemned  by  Alexan- 
der IV.,  but  reconciled  to  Clement 
IV. 

"  Bul®us,  Ibid.,  270  sq. :  cf.  Ne- 
ander,  vii.  392. 

"  Bulaeus,  273.  In  this  buU  he 
exempts  them  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  and  parish 
priests. 

1^  He  was  general  of  the  Minor- 
ites, and  often  argued  for  them  on 
the  plea  of  necessity,  alleging  that 
the  ordinary  ecclesiastics  were  so 
corrupt  as  to  neglect  all  their  sa- 
cred duties :  see  e,  g,  his  Liber  de 
J*aupertate  Christi  contra  Magist, 
Gulielmum,  etc. 

1^  See  his  OpuscfU,  xix.,  contra 
ImpugTumtes  Dei  cuUum  et  reli-^ 
gionem. 
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resistance,  and  in  virtually  supplanting  for  a  time  the  or- 
dinary teachers  of  the  Church. 

The  Mendicants,  as  we  have  seen  already,  fostered  in 
their  bosom  many  genns  of  misbelief.  In  this  particular 
they  seem  to  have  resembled  the  still  older  groups  of 
Beguins  or  Beghards,^  who  finally  took  refuge  (1290)  in 
the  third  order  of  the  Franciscans.*  They  were  chiefly 
females  {'  Beguins')  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  history, 
but,  subsequently,  when  the  number  of  them  had  pro- 
digiously  increased,'  the  principle  on  which  they  had  as- 
sociated was  borrowed  (circ.  1220)  by  the  other  sex^ 
(*  Beguini').  They  were  ridiculed*  as  'pietists'  (boni 
homines),  and  in  the  end  appear  to  have  adopted  most 
of  the  opinions  held  by  the  extreme  or  Apocalyptic  school 
of  the  Franciscans,  so  that '  Beguin'  often  was  synonymous 
with  heretic. 

Another  wing  of  the  great  army  which  the  Christians 
of  the  Middle  Age  employed  for  their  defence  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  papal  empire  were  the  Military  Or- 
ders. Their  triumphant  struggle  with  the  heathen  of  the 
north  of  Europe  has  been  mentioned  on  a  former  page.* 
It  was  their  leading  object  to  combine  the  rules  of  chivalry 
and  knighthood  with  monastic  discipline,  which  they  de- 
rived especially  from  the  Cistercian  institutions. 

The  Knights  Templars^  ('  Fratres  Militias  Templi')  were 


1  See  Mosheim,  De  BeghardU  ti 
BegtUnahu  CommetUariwt,  passim. 
Thev  seem  to  have  existed  as  early 
as  the  eleventh  century  in  Flan- 
ders. The  name  (see  Bucange, 
tub  voc.)  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tended to  all  kinds  of  female  asso- 
ciations (*  collegia')  where  the 
secular  and  monastic  life  were  par- 
tially combined.  The  inmates 
(*canonis88e*)  could  leave  the  es- 
tablishment and  marry. 

•  Helyot,  VII.  261. 

3  Matthew    Paris    (a.  d.    1251, 


p.  805)  speaks  of  the  German 
*  Beguins'  as  an  '  innumerabilis 
multitudo.' 

*  Mosheim,  as  above,  p.  168. 

^  See  Ducange,  under  '  Pape- 
lardus.' 

«  pp.  229.  232. 

^  See,  on  their  general  history, 
L'Art  de  viri/ier  lee  Dates  (by  Uie 
Benedictines),  ii.  107  sq.,  and  the 
Hist.  Crit.  et  Apologet,  des  Chevaliers 
cftt7>mp^,  Paris,  1789.  'rheir  Regula 
is  printed  in  Holstein,  ii.  429  sq. 
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founded  at  Jerusalem  1119,  and  through  the  powerftd  ad-  S^^^J^ 
vocacy  of  St  Bernard,'  the  idea  which  they  attempted  to      tion. 
embody  won  the  sanction  of  the  western  prelates  in  the 
synod  of  Troyes*  (Jan.  13, 1128).    The  order  soon  extended 
into  every  part  of  Europe,  where  it  was  most  liberally 
endowed.      Amid  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  crusades, 
the  Templars  had  abundant  opportimity  for  justifying  the 
discernment  of  their  patrons.     On  the  fall  of  Acre  in  1291, 
they  could  maintain  the  Christian  cause  no  longer,  and 
retreated  to  their  rich  domains  in  Cyprus :   but  suspicions'^  TkedUBoititum 
of  their  orthodoxy  which  had  once  been  irreproachable 
were  now  quite  current  in  the  west.    A  long  and  shame- 
ful controversy  ended  in  the  dissolution  of  the  order"  at 
Yienne  (March  22, 1312). 

Their  property  was  all  sequestered  and  in  part  trans- 
ferred" to  what  are  known  as  the  Knights  Hospitallers^^  ^  ^j^j^ 
organized  as  early  as  1048,  to  wait  on  the  sick  pilgrims 
in  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  at  Jerusalem,  but  not  converted 
into  a  military  order  till  the  twelfth  century.**    They  also 


B  He  wrote  his  Exhortatio  ad 
Millies  Templi  at  the  request  of  the 
Grand-master,  Hugo  de  Paganis. 
8ee  also  his  Tract,  de  Nova  Militia, 

*  Labhe,  x.  922. 

10  The  charges  brought  against 
them  may  be  classed  as  follows: 
(1)  Systematic  denial  of  Christ  on 
their  admission  into  the  order,  ac- 
companied with  spitting  or  tram- 
pling on  the  cross.  (2)  Heretical 
opinions  concerning  the  sacra- 
ments. (3)  Reception  of  absolution 
from  masters  and  preceptors,  al- 
though laymen.  (4)  Debauchery. 
(6)  Idolatry.  (6)  General  secrecy 
of  practice.  See  English  Eevieto, 
Yol.  I.  p.  13. 

11  The  Templars  were  not  allowed 
to  speak  in  their  own  defence,  and 
all  the  English,  Spanish,  German 
and  some  other  prelates  were  ac- 
cordinsly  resolved  to  take  no  part 
in  their  condemnation.  This  was 
the    work   of   the    French   king 


Philip-le-Bel  and  his  creature,  pope 
Clement  V.,  who  also  carried  off  a 
portion  of  the  spoil,  by  levying 
fines  on  the  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  Grand- master  and 
others  were  burnt  by  the  arbitrary 
act  of  Philip. 

'  See  the  remarkable  statute  De 
Terris  Templariorum,  17  £dw.  II. 
St.  III.  The  'Temple'  of  London 
was  given,  by  some  private  ar- 
rangement, to  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke (whose  widow  founded 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge), 
but  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hospitallers,  who 
leased  it  to  the  students  of  the 
laws  of  England. 

«  Helyot,  III.  74  sq. ;  Vertot's 
Hut,  dee  ChevaUera  Hospitalien^ 
etc.,  Paris,  1726. 

^*  The  Rule  given  to  the  order 
by  Raymond  du  Puy  (1118),  in 
Holstem,  ii.  446  sq.,  is  sUent  as 
to  their  military  duties:   but  in 
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osSjS^za-  ^®^  ejected  from  the  Holy  Land  with  the  last  army  of 
TioN.      Crusaders,   but   continued   to   exist  for  many  centuries. 
Their  chief  asylum  was  at  Bhodes  (I309),  and  finally  at 
Malta  (1530). 

A  connecting  link  between  the  rest  of  the  religious 

orders  and  the  seculars,  or  'working  clergy,'  is  supplied 

J*^2^»/   by  the  Prsemonstrants  (canons  of  Pr^monstr^),  who  sprang 

ttrtmt  catumt.  up  in  the  dioccsc  of  Laon,  in  1119.     Their  founder,  Nor- 

bert,^  was  himself  a  secular,  but  on  awakening  to  a  deeper 

sense  of  his  vocation,  he  resolved  to  organize  an  institution 

for  the  better  training  of  ecclesiastics.*    With  this  object 

he  endeavoured  to  imite  the  cure  of  souls  and  a  conventual 

mode  of  life.     Accordingly,  in  some  respects,  the  order  of 

PrsBmonstrants  was  a  reproduction,'  not  unlike  the  order 

of  cathedral  canons ;  but  owing  to  the  deep  corruptions  of 

the  latter,  they  were  generally  opposed  to  Norbert's  project 

of  reform. 

Power  and  The  cauous,  in  pursuance  of  their  ancient  policy,*  with- 

the  canont,     drcw  Still  further  from  the  reach  of  their  diocesan.     At  the 

conclusion  of  the  struggle  which  the  Church  maintained 

against  the  civil  power  respecting  the  episcopal  appoint* 

ments,  nearly  all  the  bishops  were  elected  absolutely  by 

the  canons  of  the  diocese,"  which  could  not  fail  to  add  fresh 

the  same  year  they  performed  a  ^  Thus  Innocent  III.  (1216)  en- 
prodigy  of  valour.  Helyot,  p.  78.  loins  respecting  the  election  of  a 
Jliey  were  taken  under  the  special  bishop,  *  ut  is  coUatione  adhibita 
protection  of  pope  Innocent  II.,  in  eligatur,  in  quern  omnes  vel  major 
1137 :  Br^guiny,  Table  C/tronol.  det  vel  sanior  pars  capituU  consentit': 
Diplomett  etc.,  iif.  4,.  Paris,  1769.  Decret,  Gregor,  lib.  i.  tit.  ti.  c.  42 

^  In  his  Life  by  a  Pnemonstrant  (in  Corpus  Juris  Canon.).    Before 

in  the  Act,  Sanct,^  Jun.  i.  804  sq.,  this  time  a  certain  right  of  assent 

and  Hugo's  Ord.  Pnemonal,  Annal,,  had  been  reserved  for  '  spiritales  et 

Nanceii,  1734.  He  died  arohbi^op  religiosi  viri'  (including,  perhaps, 

of  Madgeburg,  in  1134.  the  laity):    but  by    an    edict  of 

'  It  was  commended  in  1129  by  Gregory  IX.  {Ihid,  c.  56),  it  is  for- 

pope  Innocent  II.  (Hugo,  ii.  109),  bidden,  notwithstanding  any  usage 

who  afterwards  granted  to  it  many  to  the  contrary, '  ne  per  laicotf  cum 

privileges.       Le    Paige,    Biblioth,  canonicis,  pontificis  U.e.  of  a  bishop] 

JPramonet.,  p.  622,  Paris,  1633.  electio  prsesumatur.     This  right  of 

'  See  above,  p.  47,  n.  4.  election  had  long  been  possessed 

*  See  above,  pp.  166,  167.  by  the  Scotch  Culdees  (Keledei 
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weight  to  their  pretensions.    They  exceeded  all  the  other  internal 

or  J  OEGANIZA- 

TION. 


clergy  both  in  rank  and  in  voluptuousness,  regarding  the 
cathedral  prebend  as  a  piece  of  private  income,  suited  more 
especially  for  men  of  noble  birth,'  and  not  unfreqnentlj 
employing  substitutes^  (or  ^  conduct-clerics')  to  discharge 
their  sacred  duties.  Many  an  effort,  it  is  true,  was  made  ^^^"im. 
to  bring  about  a  reformation"  of  the  canons,  and  in  some 
of  the  western  churches  the  new  impulse  which  accom- 
panied the  Hildebrandine  movement  may  have  been  con- 
siderably felt :  but,  judging  from  the  number  of  complaints 
that  meet  us  in  the  writings  of  a  later  period,  those  reform- 
ing efforts  were  too  commonly  abortive." 

We  have  seen**  that  many  of  the  functions  of  the  chor- 
episcopi  devolved  on  the  archdeacons.     In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  supervision  of  a  diocese  was  often  shared  by 
titular  or  sufiragan  bishops,**  whom  the  pope  continued  to  i^t^orand 
ordain  for  countries  which  the  Saracens  had  wrested  from  m«a<>!|w- 


=  *  servants  of  God'),  who  were  an 
order  of  canonical  clergy,  some,  if 
not  all,  of  them  being  attached  to 
the  cathedral  churches.  Dollinger, 
III.  270,  271.  They  were  at  length 
superseded  in  many  places  by  regu- 
lar canons,  and  on  appealing  to 
Boniface  VUI.  in  1297,  with  the 
hope  of  recoyering  their  ancient 
rignt  of  electing  their  bishop,  they 
were  unsuccessnil. 

<  This  plea  was  urged  by  the 
chapter  of  Strasburg  in  1232 ;  but 
the  pope  {Decret.  Grsg,  IX,  lib,  iii. 
tit.  ▼.  c.  37)  replied  that  the  true 
nobility  was  '  non  generis  sed  vir- 
tutum  :  cf.  Neander,  tii.  286. 

^  *  Clerici  conductitii':  see  Du- 
cange,  under  *  conducUtius.'  This 
point  is  dwelt  upon  by  a  most 
rigorous  censor  of  the  canons,  al- 
though one  of  their  own  order, 
Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg.  See  his 
Dialogtta  de  differentia  clerici  regu- 
laris  el  tacularie,  p.  482,  in  Pezii 
TheaatiT,  Anecd,  torn.  ix.  pt.  ii.  439 
sq. 


B  As  early  as  1059,  Nicholas  II. 
and  a  Roman  synod  had  enjoined 
( c.  3)  the  strict  observance  of  tneir 
rule  (Mansi,  xix.  897).  In  very 
many  cases  canons  were  allowed 
to  have  private  property :  but  when 
attempts  were  made  to  reform  the 
order,  the  new  canons  (*canonici 
regulares')  as  distinguished  from 
the  old  ('  canonici  seculares') 
boasted  of  their  '  apostolical'  com- 
munity of  goods.  Schrockh,  xxvii. 
223—226. 

»  Planck,  rv.  pt.  ii.  670  sq. 

»o  Above,  p.  48,  n.  4. 

^^  '  Episcopi  in  partibus  infide- 
lium.'  The  nimiber  of  these  in- 
creased very  much  when  Palestine 
became  a  Turkish  province.  Coun- 
cils were  then  under  the  necessity 
of  checking  their  imlicensed  minis- 
trations :  0.  g,  that  of  Ravenna 
(1311)  speaks  in  no  gentle  terms 
of  'ignoti  et  vagabundi  episcopi, 
et  maxime  lingua  et  ritu  dissoni': 
see  Planck,  ii.  pt.  ii.  604  sq. ;  Ne- 
ander, vii.  297,  298. 
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gl^ggzA-  ^^^  hands.   Theee  bishops  found  employment  more  especially 
"^^'      in  Germany.    Where  they  did  not  exist,  archdeacons  were 

;^«;*^«/ unrivalled  in  the  vast  extent  of  their  authority/  which 
numbers  of  them  seem  indeed  to  have  abused  by  goading 
the  inferior  clerics*  and  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the 
bishop.'    In  the  hope  of  checking  this  presumption,  other 

^3^Sr^  ftinctionaries,  such  as  '  vicars-general'  and  '  officials,'*  were 
appointed  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  churches  of 
the  west.  But  these  in  turn  appear  to  have  excited  the 
distrust  and  hatred  of  the  people  by  their  pride,  extortion, 
and  irreverence.* 

The  more  solemn  visitations'  of  the  bishop  were  con* 
tinned ;  and  he  still  availed  himself  of  the  diocesan  synod 
for  conferring  with  the  clergy  and  adjusting  purely  local 
questions.    Other  councils  idso,'  chiefly  what  are  termed 

ac  ceteris,  quad  ad  salutem  perti- 
nent animanim.' 

^  See  an  epistle  of  Peter  Blesen- 
sis  (of  Blois),  where  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century  he  calls  the 
officials  *episooporum  sanguiBuee': 
ep.  zxT.  Other  instances  are  giyen 
by  Neander,  vii.  294. 

*  See  above,  p.  48.  The  council 
of  Lateran  (1179),  e.  4,  passed  some 
cnrious  regulations  limiting  the 
equipages  of  the  prelates  and  arch- 
deacons while  engaged  on  these 
Tisitation-tours. 

^  Their  number  may  be  estimated 
from  the  list  in  Nic^as'  Chronol., 
pp.  239—269.  What  are  caUed  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  *  general'  or 
*  ODCumenical'  coimdls,  those  of 
Lateran  (1123),  of  Lateran  (1139), 
of  Lateran  (1179),  of  Lateran 
(1216),  of  Lyons  (1246),  of  Lyons 
(1274),  were  such  neither  in  their 
mode  of  eonyocation  (having  no 
true  representatives  from  other 
patriarc^tes),  nor  in  their  recep- 
tion by  the  Church  at  large.  See 
Palmer's  JVeaiiie  on  the  Chwrh,  ii. 
162  sq.,  3rd  ed.  Provincial  synods 
were  commanded  to  be  held  every 
year  by  the  council  of  Lateran 
(1216),  c.  7. 


*  This  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  Deeret,  Grtffor,  IX,  lib.  i.  tit. 
xxtii.,  which  contains  ten  chapters 
'  De  oflicio  Archidiaconi.' 

*  e,  g,  John  of  Salisbury  (ep. 
Lxxx.)  complains  at  length  of  the 
'  rabies  archidiaconorum.'  Some 
of  them,  however,  were  most  ex- 
emplary, travelling,  staff  in  hand, 
through  their  arcndeaconries  and 
preaching  in  every  viUage.  Nean- 
der (vri.  298)  quotes  sudi  an  in- 
stance. 

s  Thomassinus,  Vehu  et  Nova 
EccUauB  Diaeipl,,  pt.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  18 
— 20.  Alexander  III.  found  it 
necessary  to  inhibit  the  archdeacon 
of  Ely  for  committing  the  cure  of 
souls  to  persons  *  sine  licentia  et 
mandato  episcopi.'  Mansi,  xxii. 
364. 

«  Ibid,  oc.  8, 9 :  Schrdckh,  xxvii . 
160  sq.  Other  duties  of  the  arch- 
deacon were  transferred  to  the 
*  penitentiary'  of  the  diocese,  an 
officer  appointed  at  the  council  of 
Lateran  {Deeret.  Gregor.  lib.  i.  tit. 
XXXI.  c.  16}  to  assist  the  bishop 
'  non  solum  in  prsedieationis  officio, 
verum  etiam  in  audiendis  confes- 
sionibua  et  pcsnitentiis  ii\jungendis, 
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*  provincial'  (or,  in  England,  '  oonvocations'^)  were  assem-  ^^So^- 
bled  through  the  whole  of  the  present  period.    Their  effect,      "^^^^^ 
however,  was  diminished  by  the  intermeddling  of  the  papal 
legates  and  the  growth  of  Bomish  absolutism." 

From  these  councils,  much  as  they  evince  of  the  genuine  ^"^Sw**  **'^ 
spirit  of  reform,  we  are  constrained  to  argue,  that  the^***^^- 
general  system  of  the  Church  was  now  most  grievously 
disjointed  and  the  morals  of  the  clergy  fearfully  relaxed. 
Abuses  of  ecclesiastical  patronage*^  which  Hildebrand  and 
others  of  his  school  attempted  to  eradicate  had  come  to 
Ught  afresh.  A  race  of  perfunctory  and  corrupted 
priests,  non-residents  and  pluralists,  are  said  to  have 
abounded  in  all  quarters";  and  too  often  the  emphatic 
voice  of  councils,  stipulating  as  to  the  precise  conditions 


B  See  above,  ^ p.  63,  66 ;  p.  166, 
n.  8.  A  'national  council'  was 
held  under  Lanfranc  in  1076,  by 
the  consent  of  the  crown.  (*  Wil- 
lielmus  rex. . .  .permisitque  ei  con- 
cilia congregare').  For  the  par- 
ticulars, see.Williamof  Malmesbury, 
De  Oestit  Ptmtif.^jxp,  213,  214,  ed. 
Francof.  1601.  The  term  '  con- 
vocation' is  first  applied  to  the 
annual  synod  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  in  1 126 :  see  the  arch- 
bishop's mandate  to  the  bishop  of 
Llandaff  in  Wilkins,  Coneil,  i.  408. 
The  first  instance  of  the  meeting  of 
convocation,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  nobles  (or  state-council),  but  in 
a  separate  place,  occurred  in  1127. 
See  Wake's  State  of  the  Church,  etc., 
p.  171,  Lond.  1703.  The  leading 
object  of  these  '  convocations'  may 
be  gathered  from  the  mandate  in 
Wilkins,  as  above.  The  bishops, 
archdeacons,  abbots,  and  priors  met 
together  '  ad  definiendum  super 
negotiis  eecleeiasticia,*  etc.  An  early 
trace  of  the  representative  principle 
occurs  in  the  records  of  the  'na- 
tional councU'  held  in  1237  (Wil- 
kins, I.  648).  The  members  came 
bearing  '  literas  procuratorias':  and 


in  the  convocation  of  1267  (Wilkins, 
I.  726),  it  is  said  to  have  consisted 
of  the  prelates, '  pariter  et  eleri  prO" 
euratorttm,* 

*  Capefigue,  ii.  66,  66. 

*o  Above,  pp.  164  sq. 

^^  On  this  subject,  see  the  Verlnim 
Ahbreviatum  of  Peter  Cantor  (a 
Paris  theoloffian,  who  died  1197), 
c.  34,  ed.  Montibus,  1639,  and 
Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg,  De  Cor- 
rupto  EceleeuB  Statu,  in  fialuze  and 
Mansi,  Miscellan,  ii.  197  sq.  The 
language  of  men  like  Bonaventura 
{Opp,  VII.  330,  ed.  Lugduni), 
where,  in  his  defence  of  the  Men- 
dicants, he  draws  a  most  gloomy 
picture  of  the  clergy,  should  be 
taken  '  cum  grano  saUs';  but  his 
colouring  is  not  very  much  deeper 
than  that  of  bishop  Grosseteste 
(ep.  cvii^,  m  BrowiTs  Faacic,  ii. 
382 :  cf.  his  Sermo  ad  elerum,- contra 
paatoree  etpnelatoa  malot;  Ibid.  263 
sq.  Schrockh  (xzvii.  176  sq.)  has 
proved  at  large  from  the  decrees  of 
councils,  that  simony,  which  Hilde- 
brand and  others  after  him  de- 
nounced, was  rife  in  nearly  every 
country,  often  in  its  most  obnoxious 
forms. 

S2 
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oiiOj^iZA-  ^^  which  sacred  offices  were  to  be  held,  produced  no 
TioN.      visible  or  permanent  effect. 

OjM^tiMi  One  source  of  the  more  glaring  immoralities,^  whidi 

synod  vied  with  synod  in  denouncing,  was  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  This  had  been  at  length  established  as 
the  practice  of  the  Western  Church  through  the  astute 
and  unremitting  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  is  true 
that  even  Gregory  VII.  had  been  constrained  to  shew  in- 
dulgence' in  some  cases  where  the  married  priest  appeared 
incorrigible ;  and  in  England,  at  the  council  of  Winchester 
(1076),  the  rigours  of  the  Hildebrandine  legislation  were 
considerably  abated' :  but  clerogamy,  discredited  on  every 

iu  «xi«wMM»,  hand,  was  gradually  disused,  and  died  away  entirely  at  the 
middle  of  tiie  thirteenth  century.  The  prohibition  was  at 
length  extended  also,  after  a  protracted  contest,  to  sub- 
deacons  and  inferior  orders^  of  the  clerical   estate.      A 

•nd^tet.  darker  train  of  evils  was  the  consequence  of  this  un- 
natural severity.    Incontinence,  already  general'  among 


^  e.  ff.  Schrockh,  xxyii.  205,  206. 
Men  like  Aquinas  saw  clearly  *  mi- 
nus esse  peccatum  uzore  ud  quam 
cum  alia  fomicari*  {Ibid,  p.  211); 
but  they  all  felt  that  the  canons  of 
the  Church  were  absolutely  bind- 
ing, and  therefore  that  clerogamy 
was  sinful. 

*  The  imperial  party,  now  in  the 
ascendant,  won  the  sympathy  of 
many  of  the  married  priests,  and 
Hildebrand  accordingly  advised  his 
legates  for  the  present  (1081)  to 
dispense  with  some  of  the  more 
rigorous  canons  on  this  subject: 
Mansi,  xz.  342.  As  late  as  1114, 
the  council  of  Oran  (Strigoniense) 
decreed  as  follows :  *  Presbyteris 
uxores,  quas  legitimis  ordinibus 
acceperint,  moderatius  habendas, 
pnevisa  fragilitate,  induhinutM* :  c. 
31  (in  P6terfiy's  Coneil,  Hungar,  i. 
57,  ed.  Yiennse  Austr.  1742,  though 
omitted  in  Mansi,  xxi.  105). 

s  *  Decretum  est,  ut  nullus  cano- 
nicus  uxorem  habeat.   8acerdotum 


Tero  in  castellis  vel  in  yicis  habi- 
tantium  habentes  uxores  non  co- 
gantur  ut  dimittant ;  non  habentes 
mterdicantur  ut  habeant,'  etc., 
can.  I. ;  Wilkins,  i.  367.  For  the 
later  aspects  of  the  struggle  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries,  see  the 
references  in  Gicseler,  Third  Period^ 
{  65,  n.  4.  Zealots  like  Roscelin 
(Neander,  viii.  9),  contended  that 
the  sons  of  clergymen  were  not 
eligible  to  the  office  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

*  Thomassinus,  Eeel,  Diteip.  pt. 
I.  lib.  II.  c.  65.  According  to  the 
Decret,  Greg,  lib.  iii.  tit.  iii.  c.  1, 
a  cleric  under  the  rank  of  sab- 
deacon  might  retain  his  wife  by 
relinquishing  his  office,  but  sub- 
deacons  and  all  higher  orders  are 
compelled  to  dismiss  their  wives 
and  do  penance :  cf .  Synod  of  Lon- 
don (1108).  c.  10;  WOkins,  i.  387. 

«  Thus  liie  Qloss.  on  Distinct. 
Lxxxi.  c.  6  (in  Corput  Jvr,  Canon, ), 
adds  that  deprivation  is  not  meant 


■   ^ 


■^ 
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the  higher  clergy,  now  infected  very  many  of  the  rest  JS^^Jza. 
Nor  was  that  fonn  of  vice  the  only  one  which  tended  to      ^"^Q^- 
debase  the  spirit  of  the  seculars  and  counteract  the  influ-  oth4rviee$qf 
ence  which  they  ought  to  have  exerted  on  their  nocks. 
Their  levity,  intemperance^  and  extortion*  had  too  fre- 
quently excited  the  disgust  and  hatred  of  the  masses,  and 
80  far  from  meeting  with  the  reverence  which  their  sacred 
office  claimed,  they  were  the  common  butt  of  raillery  and 
coarse  vituperation.'    The  more  earnest  of  their  charge  Their  ffnerai 
preferred  the  ministrations  first  of  monks,  and  then  of 
mendicants,  whose  popularity  must  have  been  chiefly  due 
to  their  superior  teaching  and  more  evangelic  lives.    Ex- 
ceptions there  would  doubtless  be  in  which  the  humble 
parish-priest  approved  himself  the  minister  of  Grod  and 
was  Ae  Ught  and  blessing  of  his  sphere  of  duty:   but  the 
acts  of  such  are  seldom  registered  among  the  gloomy  an- 
nals of  the  age. 


§  2.  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHUBCH  TO  THE  CIVIL 

POWER. 

The  Western  Church  was  now  exalted  by  the  papacy  ^^JJUf^^j^^ 
as  the  supreme  and  heaven-appointed  mistress  of  the  State;  ^^"^•^ 
or  looking  at  the  change  produced  by  this  conjuncture, 


to  be  enforced  '  pro  simplici  fomi- 
catione';  urging,  sa  the  reason, 
*  cnm  paud  sine  illo  yitio  inyeni- 
antur/ 

*  The  prevalence  of  these  vices 
may  be  inferred  from  the  numerous 
complaints  of  men  like  St.  Bernard 
(see  passages  at  length,  in  Gieseler, 
as  above,  \  65,  n.  10),  and  the  de- 
crees of  councils  («.  a.  Lateran, 
1216,  cc.  14,  15,  16).  The  same  is 
strongly  brought  to  li^ht  in  the  re- 
forming (anti-seculanzing)  move- 
ment headed  by  Arnold  of  Brescia: 
Bee  Neander,  vii.  206  sq. 

7  See,  for  instance,  the  CoUeeHon 


of  Political  Sonffa,  &c.,  edited  by 
Mr.  Wright  for  the  Camden  So- 
ciety, and  'Latin  Poenu  commonly 
aUribuUd  to  Walter  Mopes*  (ap- 
pointed archdeacon  of  Oxford  m 
1196),  edited  by  the  same.  These 
specimens,  together  with  the  whole 
cycle  of  Provencal  poetry  (the  sir- 
ventea  of  the  Troubadours  and  the 
fabliaux  of  Uie  Trouvdres),  contain 
the  most  virulent  attacks  on  the 
clerical,  and  sometimes  the  monas- 
tic, order.  Much  as  satire  of  this 
kbid  was  overcoloured  by  licentious 
or  distempered  critics,  it  had,  doubt- 
less, some  foundation. 
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*^im?^  from  a  difierent  point  of  view,  she  ran  the  risk  of  falling, 
pg^J^     nnder  Gregory  VII.,  into  a  secular  and  merely  civil  in- 

stitution.      Having  generally  sacceeded  in  his  eflFort  to 

repress  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  he  began  to  realize 
the  other  objects  that  had  long  been  nearest  to  his  heart, 
the  abolition  of  all  '  lay-investitnres,'  the  freedom  of  epis- 
copal elections,  and  his « own  ascendancy  above  the  joris- 
diction  of  the  crown/  In  carrying  out  his  wishes  he 
advanced  a  claim  to  what  was  nothing  short  of  feudal 
sovereignty  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  west,"  in  some 
upon  the  ground  that  they  were  the  possessions  (feofe) 
of  St.  Peter,'  and  in  others  as  made  tributary  to  the 
popes  by  a  specific  grant/ 

^"'^^tS'      "^^  chief  opponent  of  these  ultra-papal  claims  was 

otmumem^  Hcury  IV.  of  Germany*:  but  his  abandoned  character, 
his  tampering  with  the  church-preferment,  and  his  un- 
popularity  in  many  districts  of  the  empire,  made  it  easier 
for  the  pope  to  humble  and  subdue  him.  The  dispute  was 
opened  by  a  Roman  synod  in  1075,  where  every  form  of 


peroTtMemy 
IT. 


^  His  own  election,  it  ib  true, 
had  been  an^med  by  the  emperor 
according  to  the  decree  of  Nicholas 
II.  (above,  p.  161,  n.  7) :  but  that 
is  the  last  case  on  record  of  a  like 
confirmation.  Bowden's  Ltfe  of 
Gregory  VII.,  i.  323. 

'  In  his  more  sober  moments  he 
allowed  that  the  royal  power  was 
also  of  Diyine  institution,  but  sub- 
ordinate to  the  papal.  The  two 
dignities  ('  apostoiica  et  regia')  are 
like  the  sun  and  moon :  Epist,  lib. 
Tii.  ep.  25  (Mansi,  zx.  308).  An 
apology  for  Gregory  YII.  on  claim- 
ing oaths  of  knightly  service  from 
the  kings  and  emperors,  is  made  by 
D5llinger,  iii.  314—316. 

*  Spain  was  so  re^urded  (*  ab 
antique  proprii  juris  S.  Petri  fu- 
isse') :  Epitt.  lib.  i.  ep.  7. 

*  Thus  Gregory  Vn.  (1074)  re- 
proaches the  king  of  Hungary  for 


accepting  the  German  emperor  as 
lord  paramoimt  of  his  dominions. 
That  kingdom  is  said  to  be  '  Ro- 

mante  ec^esise  proOTium a  rege 

Stephano  olim  JB.  JPetro  oblatum.* 
The  letter  goes  on  to  say :  '  Pn&- 
terea  Heinricus  pis  memoriae  im- 
perator  ad  honorem  S.  Petri  regnnm 
illud  expuenans,  yicto  rege  et  facta 
victoria,  ad  corpus  B.  Petri  lanceam 
coronamque  transmisit  et  pro  sloria 
triumphi  sui  illuc  regni  direxit  in- 
signia, ^uo  principatum  dignitatig 
qus  attmere  cognovit.'  Lib.  ii. 
ep.  13 :  cf.  above,  p.  139,  n.  8.  On 
the  sturdy  language  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  when  asked  to  do  ho- 
mage to  Gregory,  see  Turner,  Eitt. 
of  England,  *  liaddle  Ages,'  i.  131» 
ed.  1830. 

^  SeeStanzel,G€sch,Detfttehittnd9 
unter  denjrank,  Kaisem^  i.  248  sq. 
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lay-investitiire  was  strenuously  resisted/    After  some  pa^  ^^rra'* 

CIVIL 


cific  correspondence,  in  which  Henry  shewed  himself  dis- 
posed to  beg  the  papal  absolution^  for  the  gross  excesses 
of  his  youth,  he  was  at  length  commanded  to  appear  in 
Rome  for  judgment,**  on  the  ground  that  Hildebrand  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  moral  superintendence  of  the 
world.  The  emperor  now  hastened  to  repel  this  outrage: 
he  deposed  his  rival,"  and  was  speedily  deposed  himself  and 
stricken  with  the  papal  ban***  (1076).  Supported  by  a  num- 
ber of  disloyal  princes  who  assembled  at  Tribur,  the  terri- 
ble denunciation  took  effect;  they  formed  the  resolution 
of  proceeding  to  appoint  another  king,  and  Henry's  wratli 
was,  for  a  time  at  least,  converted  into  fear."  An  abject 
visit  to  the  pope,  whom  he  propitiated  by  doing  penance 
at  Canossa,"  ended  in  the  reconstruction  of  his  party,  and 


POWER. 


*  Oa  the  historical  coxmezion  of 
this  law,  see  Jafi(§,  p.  417.  It  runs 
as  followB :  *  Si  quis  deinceps  epis- 
copatum  yel  abliatiam  de  xnanu  ali- 
cujus  laics  penonae  susceperit, 
ntdlatenus    inter   episcopos  habe- 

atur,'  etc adding,   '  Si  quis 

imperatonim,  reguin,  ducum,  mar- 
chionum,  comitum,  vel  quilibet 
secularium  potestatum  aut  perso- 
narum  inyestituram  episcopatuum 
Tel  alicujus  ecclesiastics  dignitatis 
dare  prssumpserit,  ejusdem  senten- 
tis  [t.  e,  of  excommunication]  vin- 
culo se  adstrictum  esse  sciat': 
Mansi,  xz.  517.  Gregory  had  al- 
ready (1073)  threatened  Philip  of 
France  -with  excommunication  and 
anathema  for  simoniacal  proceed- 
ings :  Epiat.  lib.  i.  ep.  36. 

^  His  leUer  (1073)  is  given  at 
length  in  Bowden,  i.  340  sq.  The 
hopes  which  it  inspired  in  Gregory 
are  expressed  by  his  Epist.  lib.  z. 
epp.  25,  26. 

*  See  Bruno,  De  Betto  Saxon, 
c.  64  (in  Pertz,  v.  351) ;  and  Lam- 
bert's Annales,  a.d.  1076.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter  work  Henry  was 
summoned,  on  pain  of  anathema, 


to  appear  in  Rome  by  Feb.  22: 
but  cf.  Neander,  vii.  144,  145. 

'  The  stronghold  of  the  imperial- 
ists was  the  collegiate  chapter  of 
Goslar.  They  were  backed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  synod  of  Worms 
(Jan.  24,  1076),  which,  not  content 
with  a  repudiation  of  the  pope,  as- 
sailed his  character  with  the  most 
groundless  calumnies :  Lambert, 
as  above ;  Bowden,  ii.  92  sq. 

10  Mansi,  XX.  467.  *Heinricoregi 
totius  regni  Teutonicorum  et  Italis 
gubemacula  contradicit,  et  omnes 
Christianos  a  vincido  juramenti 
quod  ei  fecerint  vel  facturi  sint 
absolvit,  et  ut  nullus  ei,  sicut  regi, 
serviat  interdicit,  et  vinculo  eum 
anathematis  alligat':  cf.  Paul. 
Bemried,  VU,  Gregw,  c.  68  sq. 
This  and  other  works  in  defence  of 
Gregory  will  be  fouxld  in  Gretser. 
Opp,  tom.  VI.  Those  which  take 
the  opposite  (or  imperial)  side  have 
been  collected  in  Goldast*s  Apolog, 
pro  Imper,  Henrico  /F.,  Hanov. 
1611. 

"  Neander,  vii.  153. 

"  See  the  humiliating  circum- 
stances detailed  by  Gregory  him- 
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RELATIONS  the  gradual  recognition  of  his  rights.^     The  papal  ban, 
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indeed,  was  reimposed  in  1080;  but  the  emperor  had 
strength  enough  to  institute  a  rival  pontiff*  (Clement  III.) : 
and  although  his  arms  were  partially  resisted  by  the 
countess  of  Tuscany*  (Matilda)  and  the  Normans  under 
Bobert  Guiscard/  who  came  forward  in  behalf  of  Gre- 
gory, the  subjects  of  the  pope  himself  were  now  in  turn 
estranged  from  him/  He  therefore  breathed  his  last  (1085) 
an  exile  from  the  seat  of  his  ambitious  projects.* 
^^I^Jj^  It  was  made  apparent  in  the  course  of  this  dispute  that 
^•ioptdkjfU.  numbers  were  unwilling  to  concede  the  pope  a  right  of 
excommunicating  monarchs,  even  in  extreme  cases;  and 
that  others  who  admitted  this  denied  the  further  claim  to 
dispossess  an  emperor  of  all  his  jurisdiction  and  absolve  his 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.' 

The  relations  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities 

were  now  embarrassed  more  and  more  by  popes  who  fol<- 

Fwrtkf  papal  lowed  in  the  steps  of  Gregory.    The  second  Urban,  after 

mtnu.  placing  Philip  I.  of  France   under  the  papal  ban  (1094), 


self  (Jan.  28,  1077)  in  a  letter 
-written  to  the  Oerman  princes: 
lib.  TV.  ep.  12.  The  tone  of  this 
letter  is  most  unapostolic. 

^  The  enemies  of  Henry,  it  is 
true,  proceeded  to  elect  Rudolph  of 
Suabia  for  emperor,  the  pope  re> 
maining  neutral  at  first,  and  after- 
wards (1080)  espousing  (Mansi,  xx. 
631 )  what  he  thought  the  stronger 
side :  but  Rudolph's  death  soon 
after  left  his  rival  in  possession  of 
tiie  crown,  and  ruined  the  designs 
of  Gregory. 

'  Jaie,  p.  443. 

'  On  the  relations  of  Gregory 
-with  this  princess,  see  Neander, 
Tif .  155  (note),  and  Sir  J.  Stephen's 
Essays,  i.  45  sq.,  2nd  ed. 

^  This  rude  soldier  had  been  ex- 
commimicated  by  Gregory  in  1074 
(Mansi,  xx.  408),  but  in  1080 
(June  29)  the  services  of  the  Nor- 
man army   were    secured    at   all 


hazards.  See  Gregory's  inyestiture 
of  their  leader,  in  liansi,  xx.  813. 

^  See  Bowden,  ii.  318. 

*  One  of  his  last  public  acts  was 
a  renewal  of  the  anathema  against 
Henry  and  the  anti-pope :  see  Ber- 
nold's  Chron^  a.d.  1084  (PertZt  ▼. 
441). 

'^  Of.  on  the  one  side,  Neander, 
Tii.  149  sq.,  Qieseler,  §  47,  n.  25 
(4th  German  ed.),  with  Dollinger, 
III.  323  sq.  Gregory's  own  defence 
of  his  conduct  may  be  seen  in  his 
Epist,  lib.  IT.  ep.  2.  According  to 
Capefigue  (i.  294  sq.),  the  excom- 
municated emperor  was  to  be 
avoided  like  a  leper,  and  therefore 
his  deposition  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

'  In  this  case  as  in  others  Ccf. 
p.  147,  n.  10)  the  papal  fulmina- 
tion  was  a  popular  act,  Philip 
having  repudiated  his  lawful  wife. 
He  was  resisted  by  Ives,  the  bishop 
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forbade  a  priest  or  bishop  to  swear  any  kind  of  feudal  ^^^^^ 

CIVIL 
fOWER. 


Strenfftkened 


homage*  to  the  sovereign  or  to  other  laymen, — ^an  in- 
junction which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  been  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  union  of  the  Church  and  civil  power.  This 
pontiff  also  headed  the  new  movement^^  of  the  age  for 
rescuing  Palestine  from  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens. 
The  project  had  been  entertained  before  by  Gregory  VII.," 
who  seems  to  have  expected  that  Crusades,  while  strength-  ^jaT"" 
ening  his  throne,  would  tend  to  reunite  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  Christians;  but  no  step  was  taken  for  the 
realizing  of  his  wish  until  the  hermit  Peter  woke  a 
mighty  echo  in  the  heart  of  Urban  II."  Of  the  many 
consequences  which  resulted  from  that  wondrous  impulse, 
none  is  more  apparent  than  the  exaltation  of  the  papal 
dignity"  at  the  expense  of  every  other.  Rome  had  thus 
identified  herself  with  the  fanaticism  of  princes  and  of 
people,  to  secure  an  easy  triumph  over  both. 

Paschalis  II.,  known  in  English  history  as  the  supporter 
of  archbishop  Anselm^^  in  his  opposition  to  the  crown,  had 
sided  with  Henry  Y.  in  his  unnatural  effort  to  dethrone 
his  father  (1104) :   but  soon  afterwards  he  drove  the  pope 


of  Chartres,  who  begged  th^  pope 
{EpisL  46)  to  adhere  to  the  sen- 
tence he  had  pronounced  through 
his  lesate  at  the  council  of  Autun. 
The  Dan  was  accordingly  pro- 
nounced afresh  at  the  council  of 
Clermont  (1095)  in  Philip's  own 
territories.  Bemold's  Cknm,  a.d. 
1095  (Pertz,  V.  464). 

'  See  Bollinger's  remarks  on 
what  he  calls  '  the  new  and  seyere 
addition,*  iii.  330. 

^^  On  the  Crusades  generally,  see 
Michaud,  Hist,  des  CmUades,  Wil- 
ken,  Gesch,  dtr  Kreuxzugt^  and 
Gibbon,  ch.  ltiii. 

11  Epiat,  Ub.  II.  ep.  31.  In  lib. 
IT.  ep.  49,  he  be^  that  men  who 
loTC  St.  Peter  will  not  prefer  the 
cause  of  secular  potentates  to  that 
of  the  Apostle,  and  complains  of 


the  sad  depression  of  the  Eastern 
Church. 

"  See  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Clermont  (Nov.  18—28,  1095),  in 
Mansi,  xx.  815  sq. 

1'  Neander,  yii.  176.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  (1099),  the  power  of  the 
pope  was  fully  recognsed  in  tern- 
poral  as  in  spiritual  ^migs. 

>^  See  Basse's  Life  of  ^iim&h, 
Lond.  1860 ;  and  Turner's  Middle 
Ages,  1.  155  so.  The  investiture- 
controversy  (cf.  above,  p.  167,  n.  5) 
was  settled  in  England  as  early  as 
1 107 ;  the  pope  and  Anselm  having 
conceded  &at  aU  prelates  should, 
on  their  election,  take  an  oath  of 
allesiance  to  the  kin^.  This  con- 
cordat was  accepted  m  the  synod 
of  London,  1107 :  Wilkins,  i.  386. 
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^^^^™^^  himself  into  concessions  which  were  deemed  an  ignominious 

Fo^s^L    compromise.  Paschalis^  openly  surrendered  all  ecclesiastical 

feofs  into  the  hands  of  tiie  civil  power,  on  condition  that 

XSSurn.  the  king  should  m  his  turn  r^ign  the  privileges  of  investi- 
ture ;  but  subsequentlj  even  this  condition  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  over-pliant  pontiff  went  so  far  as  to 
concede  that  Henry  should  invest  the  prelates,  in  the 
usual  way,  before  their  consecration.  But  the  pledge 
was  speedily  revoked. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  conflicting  theories  as  to  llie  limits 
of  the  sovereign  power  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  there  grew 
up  in  the  popedom  of  Calixtus  II.  a  more  tractable  and 
intermediate  party*;   and  since  all  the  combatants  were 

oom)ardat<^  now  cxhaustcd  by  the  struggle,"  a  concordat  was  agreed 
"'^^         upon  at  Worms*  (in  September  1122),  and  solemnly  con- 
firmed by  the  council  of  Lateran'  in  the  following  year 


^  He  had  already  (1106)  pro- 
hibited every  kind  of  lay  inyesti- 
tore  like  his  predecessors  (Mansi, 
XX.  1209)  :  but  in  1111,  on  the  ad- 
vance of  an  imperial  anny,  he  pro- 
posed (1)  to  resign  the  regalia  held 
Dy  bishops  and  abbots, '  t.  e.  civi- 
tates,  ducatus,  marchias,  comitatus, 
monetas,  teloneum,  mercatum,  ad- 
Tocatias  regni,  jura  centurionum,  et 
curtes,  qus  manifeste  regni  sunt, 
cum  pertinentiis  suis,  militia  et 
castra  regni'  (in  Pertz,  Isffn,  ii. 
68) ;  apd  (2)  to  grant  the  king,  *  ut 
regni  tui  episcopis  vel  abbatibus 
li^re  prster  symoniam  et  violen- 
tiam  electisimivestitttram  virgte  et 
annuU  conferas,'  etc. ;  Ibid,  p.  72. 
The  pope,  however  (see  above,  p. 
240,  n.  1),  was  soon  compelled  by 
his  party  to  revoke  these  conces- 
sions: ibid.  Append,  pp.  181  sq. : 
cf.  Cardinal,  de  Aragon.  Vit.  Ca^ 
lixti,  in  Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Script. 
III.  part  I.  363,  and  Neander,  vii. 
186—194.  A  very  bold  and  bitter 
protest  was  put  forth  (circ.  1102) 
against  the  temporal  assumptions 
of  Paschalis,    by   the    church  of 


li^ge.  Their  organ  was  Sigebert* 
a  monk  of  Oemblours  (Oemblaoen- 
sis).  The  letter  is  printed,  among 
otherplaces,  in  Mansi,  xx.  987. 

*  Tnis  school  was  represented  by 
Hugo,  a  monk  of  Fleury,  whose 
Tractatiu  de  Regia  PoteMtaU  H 
SaeertUfiali  Dipnitate,  is  preserved  in 
Baluze  and  Mansi's  Mitcettan,  iv. 
184  so. 

>  Ihe  following  language  of  Ca- 
lixtus to  the  emperor  (Peb.  19, 
1122),  deserves  attention:  *  Nihil, 
Henrice,  de  tuo  jure  vendicare  sibi 
quflprit  ecdesia ;  nee  regni  nee  im- 
perii gloriam  affectamus :  obtineat 
ecdesia  quod  Christ!  est,  habeat 
imperator  quod  suum  est,*  eic, ;  in 
Neugart's  Codex  Diphm,  Ateman- 
nup,  II.  60,  ed.  1791. 

«  See  Ekkehard,  ad  an.  1122 
(Pertz,  viit.  260);  va,  CaUxti  (as 
above,  n.  1),  p.  420 :  Planck,  rv. 
part  I.  297  sq. 

*  The  canons  are  most  accuratdy 
given  in  Pertz,  Leget^  ii.  182.  Dol- 
Hnger  (iti.  345,  346)  remarks  that 
on  the  subject  of  the  oath  of 
'homage'   as   distinguished   from 
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(March  27).    It  was  there  determmed  that  the  emperor  belattons 
should  cease  to  claim  the  right  of  investiture  by  ring  and    Jg^J^ 

<srosier  and  should  grant  to  every  church  the  firee  election 

of  the  bishop,  while  the  pope  conceded  that  on  their  elec- 
tion prelates  should  receive  the  '  regalia'  from  the  king 
by  means  of  the  sceptre,  and  should  thus  avow  their 
willingness  to  render  unto  CsBsar  the  things  that  are 
truly  his. 

But  though  one  topic  of  dispute  was  now  adjusted,  fresh  ^^jjj^ 
ones  could  not  fail  to  be  evoked  by  the  aspiring  projects  i^i^'- 
of  the  papacy:  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposition 
offered  by  the  house  of  Franconia,  under  Henry  lY.  and 
Henry  Y.,  was  stubbornly  continued  for  a  hundred  years 
(1137—1236)  by  the  new  line  of  emperors^  (the  Hohen- 
staufen,  Waiblingen  or  GhibeUines).  The  pontiff  could, 
however,  keep  his  ground,  supported  as  he  was  by  the 
political  assailants  of  the  empire,  and  especially  the  ducal 
family  of  Welfs  or  Guelphs.^ 

His  throne,  indeed,  was  shaken  for  a  time  in  the  im-  J^^H^g 
petuous  movement  headed  by  a  minor  cleric,  Arnold  of  JjJf^J^Jirf!! 
Brescia,^  who  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  volun- 
tary system,  and  impugned  the  right  of  bishops  and  of 
popes  themselves  to  any  temporal  possession.    A  republic 
was  proclaimed  at  Borne  (1143) ;   the  principles  of  Arnold 

that  of  fidelity,  the  concordat  was         ^  See  Schrockh,  zz.  112  sq.,  and 

entirely  silent,  indicating  that  Ca-  156,   156,   on  the  different  riews 

liztus  '  tolerated'  it.     In  a  letter  respecting  him.      Neander's  esti- 

dated  Dec.  13,  1122,  he  congratu-  mate  is  favourable  (vii.  203—209). 

lates  the  emperor   on  his  return  It  appears  to  be  established  that 

'  nunc    tandem   ad   ecclesic   gre-  Arnold  was  a  pupil  of  Ab61ard : 

mium':  Mansi,  zxi.  280.  Ibid,  p.  204  (note).    Francke,  Ar- 

*  See  Raumer's  Geteh,  der  Ho-  nold  von  Bre$eia,  Ziirich,  1825,  tries 

hefutau/en  und  ihrer  ZnY,  Leipzig,  to  connect  him  with  the  Waldenses 

1840.  and  Cathari.    He  was  condemned 

^  The  Guelphs  and  GhibeUines  as  early  as  1139,  at  the  council  of 

"     •  Whi    * -  - 


became  the  *  Whigs'  and  <  Tories'  Lateran,  in  company  with  the  anti- 
of  this  period,  the  pope  cdhinff  x>ope :  cf.  S.  Bernard,  Epiat.  195, 
himself  with  the  former:    cf.  F,     written  in  the  following  year  to 


mmseu  witn  tne  lormer:  ci.  r.  written  m  tne  louowmg  year  to 
▼on  Schlegel,  Phiha,  of  History^  caution  the  bishop  of  Constance 
p.  369  (Bonn's  ed.),  who  views  the     against  Arnold  and  his  principles. 


matter  differently. 
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*^™?*  spread  in  every  part  of  Lombardy,  and  though  repressed 
Fo\mL    ^^  length  by  the  imperial  arms,^  the  fermentation  they  ez- 

cited  did  not  cease  for  twenty  years,  after  which  the  mis- 

gaided  author  of  it  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  police'  (1155). 

^^^yjjwfe       The  German  empire  was  now  administered  by  one  of 

SlJfcSr*"  *^®  sturdiest  of  the  anti-papal  monarchs,  Frederic  I.  or 
BarbaroBsa  (1152—1191).  But  after  he  had  proved  him- 
self a  match  for  Hadrian  IV.,'  he  was  compelled  (1176) 
to  recognize  the  claims  of  Alexander  III./  who,  counting 
on  the  disaffection  of  the  Lombards,  carried  out  the  Hil- 
debrandine  principles  in  aU  their  breadth  and  rigour.    He 

^i2Sr**  ^^  seconded  in  England  by  the  primate  Becket,*  who, 
although  originally  a  supporter  of  the  royal  cause,'  went 
over  to  the  papal,  and  expired  in  its  behalf.  The  point 
on  which  he  took  his  stand  was  the  exemption  of  all 
clerical  offenders  from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  urging  that, 
whatever  were  the  nature  of  their  crime,*  they  should  be 
tried  in  the  spiritual  courts,  and  punished  only  as  the 


^  The  Romans  in  this  extremity 
invited  Conrad  to  resume  the  an- 
cient imperial  rights:  see  e,g,  the 
two  Letigrt  in  Mut^ne  and  Du- 
rand's  Collect,  ii.  398. 

'  Hadrian  IV.  desired  the  em- 
peror to  gire  up  '  Amaldum  here- 
ticmn.  quern  ricecomites  de  Cam- 
pacia  ab8tulerant...quem  tamquam 

grophetam  in  terra  sua  cum  honore 
abebant.'  Card,  de  Aragon.  VU, 
Badriani^  in  Muratori,  as  abore, 
p.442.  He  was  immediately  hanged: 
cf.  Neander,  th.  223. 

'  He  had  reminded  Frederic 
(1167)  that  the  imperial  crown  was 
conferred  ( *collatam*)  by  the  pope, 
with  the  addition,  *Neque  tamen 
poenitet  nos  desideria  tus  Tolun- 
tatis  in  omnibus  implevisse,  sed 
si  majora  ben^fieia  excellentia  tua 
de  manu  nostro  susccpisset,  si 
fieri  posset,  non  immerito  gaude- 
remus':  see  Radevicus  (R&dwig), 
Ofst,  Frid,  lib.  i.  c.  9 ;  in  Mura- 
tori, Ber.  Ital,  Script,  vi.  746.    The 


pope,  in  1158,  was  forced  to  ex- 
plain away  the  obnoxious  tenns: 
Ibid.  c.  22 ;  PerU,  Leges,  ii.  106. 

*  See  Riaumer  (as  above),  pp. 
244  sq.;  Dollinger,  it.  19,  20; 
Oieseler,  }  62,  n.  22. 

'  A  copious  stock  of  authorities 
for  the  Life  of  Becket  is  contained 
in  the  8,  Thomas  CantuarieHeiM, 
edited  by  Oiles,  8  vols.  Oxf.  1846 : 
cf.  two  able  Articles  entitled 
*  Becket'  in  the  English  Review,  vi. 
37  so.,  370  so. 

*  Several  limitations  of  the  cle- 
rical encroachments  had  heea  made 
under  his  own  auspices:  Turner, 
Middle  Ages,  i.  233,  and  note,  ed. 
1830.  The  same  writer  has  ^ewn 
(p.  269)  that  at  one  period  the 
clergy  were  apprehensive  lest 
Henry  should  have  broken  alto- 
gether with  the  pope. 

">  The  number  of  crimes  charged 
against  the  clerics  (major  and  mi- 
nor) in  this  reign  was  fearfuUy 
great    Engl,  Review,  vi.  61,  62. 
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canon  law  prescribed.      The  king  insiBted,  on  the  con-  ^^^2?* 

rmL 


trary,  that  clerics,  when  convicted  in  bis  courts,  should 
be  degraded  by  the  Church  and  then  remanded  to  the 
civil  power  for  execution  of  the  sentence.  In  a  meeting^ 
called  the  ^  Council  of  Clarendon^  (Jan.  25*  1164),  Becket 
had  allowed  himself  to  acquiesce  in  regulations  which  he 
deemed  entirely  hostile  to  the  Church  and  fatal  to  his 
theory  of  hierarchical  exemption :  but  the  pope  immedi- 
ately absolved  him  from  the  oath/  and  afterwards,  until 
his  murder  (Dec.  29>  1170),  countenanced  his  unremitting 
opposition  to  the  crown.'^  His  canonization  and  the  mi- 
racles" alleged  to  have  been  wrought  on  pilgrims  who 
had  worshipped  at  his  tomb,  conspired  to  fix  the  tri- 
umph^' of  those  ultrarmontane  principles  which  he  had 
laboured  more  than  others  to  diffuse. 


POWEB. 


"  It  consisted  of  the  king,  the 
two  ardibishops,  twelve  bishops, 
and  thirty-ninelay  barons  (  Wilkins, 
I.  436).  Though  purporting  to  re- 
enact  the  'customs  of  England', 
the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  in- 
fringe  at  many  points  on  the  exist- 
ing privileges  of  the  Church :  e,g, 
the  twelfth  reduced  the  patronage 
of  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  almost 
entirely  under  the  king's  control. 

*  Epist,  S.  Thonue,  ii.  5,  ed.  Giles. 

1^  Alexander  durst  not  bring  the 
matter  to  an  open  rupture,  on  ac- 
count of  his  own  misunderstanding 
with  the  emperor  Frederic :  but 
(Jime  8,  1165)  he  reprimanded 
Henry  {Ibid,  ii.  115)  and  incited 
some  of  the  bishops  to  exert  their 
influence  in  behalf  of  Becket.  A- 
mong  other  things  they  were  to 
admonish  the  kin^,  '  ut  in  eo  quod 
excesserit  satisfaciat,  a  pravis  acti- 
bus  omnino  desistat,  Romanam 
ecclesiam  solita  veneratione  respi- 
ciat,'  etc.;  Ilnd.  ii.  96:  cf.  ii.  53. 
Bven  where  he  is  urging  Becket  to 
proceed  against  his  enemies  (April, 
1166)  he  adds:  *Verum  de  persona 
regis  speciale  tibi  mandatum  non 
damus,  nee  tamen  jus  tibi  pontifi- 
cale  quod  in  ordinatione  et  conse- 
cratione  tua  suscepisti,  adimimus.' 


Ibid,  II.  13.  In  a  subsequent  en- 
deavour to  effect  a  compromise, 
Henry  insisted  on  the  reservation 
*  salva  dignitate  regni',  and  Becket 
on  *  salva  ecclesiss  dignitate',  so 
that  nothing  was  accomplished. 
(Enff.  Review,  vi.  398.)  But  the 
king  afterwards  relented  (Jan.  1170) 
when  he  found  it  likely  that  his 
kingdom  would  be  placea  under  an 
interdict  {Epiet.  S,  Thoma,  ii.  55). 

^^  See  John  of  Salisbury,  Epiet, 
c.  286,  287. 

>*  See  the  Purgatio  Henrici  Regie 
pro  morle  beaii  Thoma,  and  die 
Charia  Abeoluiionie  Domini  Regie 
in  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Anttal.  pp. 
629,  530;  ed.  Francof.  1601.  The 
vantage-ground  secured  to  Alex- 
ander by  these  acts  is  shewn  in 
language  like  the  following  (Sept. 
20,  1172)  where  he  had  congra- 
tulated Henry  on  the  conquest  of 
Ireland :  *  £t  quia  Komana  ecclesia 
aliud  jus  habet  in  insula  quam  in 
terra  magna  et  continua,  nos  earn 
spem  tenentes,  quod  jura  ipsius 
ecclesiae  non  solum  conservare  veils. 
Bed  etiam  ampliare,  et  ubl  nullum 
jus  habet,  id  debeas  sibl  conferrp, 
rogamus,'  etc.  Rymer's  Fadera, 
I.  45,  ed.  1816. 
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*^^^^       Meanwhile  the  conflict  with  the  Grerman  emperor  had 
p^J^    been  reopened.    LuciuB  III.  and  his  immediate  successors 


cent  III. 


(1181—1187)  were  ejected  firom  the  papal  city  by  domestic 

2j^2fJJJjJJ;  troubles^ ;  and  the  restless  Barbarossa  threatened  to  reduce 
thecmumL  them  luto  boudagc,  when  he  was  at  length  diverted  from 
the  theatre  of  strife  to  lead  an  army  of  Cmsaders  (1189). 
He  did  not  suryive  the  expedition."  The  minority  of 
^^a^SmSS  Frederic  II.  favoured  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman 
pon^.  Innocent  III.  (as  we  have  seen)'  advanced  the 
most  exorbitant  pretensions,  and  by  force  of  character  as 
well  as  circumstances,  humbled  neariy  all  the  European 
courts.  His  foremost  wishes  were  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine and  an  extensive  ^reformation  of  the  Church/^  but 
neither  of  these  ends  could  be  achieved,  according  to  his 
theory,  except  by  the  obliteration  of  all  nationalities  and 
the  entire  ascendancy  of  Home  above  the  temporal  power. 
He  gave  away  the  crown  of  Sicily*  and  governed  there 
as  guardian  of  the  king:  he  elevated,  and  in  turn  de- 
posed, a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne':  he  freed  the 
subjects  of  count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who  was  infected 
with  the  Albigensian  tenets,  from  their  oath  of  allegiance^ : 


1  DoUinger,  nr.  21  sq. 

'  Rauxner,  as  abore,  ii.  411  sq. 

s  Above,  pp.  240,  242. 

«  Thus  he  writes  (1216) :  *IlliuB 
ergo  testimonium  invocamus,  qui 
Testis  est  in  codo  fidelis,  quod  inter 
omnia  desiderabilia  cordis  nostri 
duo  in  hoc  ssculo  principaliter 
affectamus,  ut  ad  recuperationem 
videlicet  Terns  Sanctee  ae  refor- 
mationem  universalis  Ecclesis  va- 
leamus  intendere  cum  effectu/ 
Mansi,  xxii.  960.  The  foundtftion 
of  the  Latin  empire  at  Constanti- 
nople (1204)  added  lar^^ely  to  the 
papal  empire  and  excited  larger 
expectations.  It  was  destroyed, 
however,  in  1261. 

'  Securing  from  the  crown  a  sur- 
render of  the  foUowing  points:  the 
royal  nomination  of  bishops,  the 


power  of  exduding  l^ates,  and 
prohibiting  appeals  to  Some,  and 
the  arbitrary  grant  or  refusal  of 
permission  to  the  bishops  to  be 
present  at  councils :  see  Planck, 
IV.  pt.  i.  452  sq.;  DiUlinger,  iv.  27. 

•This  was  Otho  IV.,  duke  of 
Saxony,  who  had  renounced  all 
participation  in  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tions and  the  *  jus  spoUi,'  or  title  to 
the  property  of  deceased  bishops 
and  other  clergymen:  but  after- 
wards withdrawmgfrom  this  engage- 
ment  and  seizing  some  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Roman  see,  he 
was  excommunicated  by  Innocent 
(1211)  and  his  crown  transferred 
to  Frederic  U.:  Matthew  Paris, 
A.D.  1210 ;  DoUinger,  nr.  31,  32. 

7  See  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Lechires, 
2.219,  220;  ed.  1861. 
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he  made  FhUip  Augoste  of  France  take  back  his  rightful  ^^i'^ 
queen':  and,  passing  over  similar  achievements,  it  was  he  ^^, 
who  forced  a  sovereign  of  this  country  (John)  to  hold  his 
rojal  dignity  as  one  of  the  most  abject  vassals  of  the  pope* 
(1213).  The  ^  Magna  Charta'  was,  however,  gained  in  spite 
of  Innocent's  emphatic  reprobation,'^  and  his  death  in  1216 
allowed  the  terror-stricken  Ghibellines  to  breathe  afresh 
and  make  an  effort  for  diminishing  the  range  of  papal  abso- 
lutism. Fretted  by  their  opposition,  Gregory  IX.  betrayed 
the  fiery  spirit  of  his  predecessors  and  pronounced  his  ban 
against  the  second  emperor,  Frederic''  (1227).  A  compro- 
mise ensued,  in  which  the  quarrel  seemed  to  have  been 
amicably  settled:  but  the  interval  of  calm  was  short;  and 
on  the  reconunencement  of  hostilities,  the  fearless  monarch 
was  at  length  proscribed  as  an  incorrigible  misbeliever, 
who  had  justly  forfeited  his  crown  (March  24, 1239).'*  The 
contest  thus  exasperated  did  not  cease  until  his  death  in 
1250,  after  having  more  and  more  developed  the  conviction 
in  his  subjects,  that  some  check  must  be  imposed  on  the 
ambition  of  the  Koman  see. 

The  papacy,  indeed,  appeared  to  have  come  forth  tri-  ^^9*nmngof 

against  ih4 
papacum 

*  Innocent.  EpiaL  lib.  in.,  ep.  Fadera,  i.  116,  new  edit.  The  tri- 
ll sq:  Roger  de  Hoveden,  pp.  813,  bute- money  was  to  be  *mille  mar- 
814  ;  ed.  Francof.  1601.  cas  sterlingorum  annuatim/ 

'  According  to  Matthew  Paris  ^^  Ibid,ja,  135. 

the  pope  *sententialiter  definivit  ut         ^^  See  Matthew  Paris,  pp.  345 

rex  Anglorum  Johannes  a  solio  reg-  348.     While  under  this  ban  Fred- 

ni  deponeretur,  et  alius,  papa  pro-  eric  actuallT  get  out  on  a  crusade 

curante,    succederet,    qui    dignior  in  spite  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  issu- 

haberetur/  etc.  p.  232.    He  had  ing  his  orders  *  in  the  name  of  Ood 

before  (1208)  laid  the  whole  kins-  and  of  Christendom.' 

dom  under  the  interdict.  In  John  s  "  The    grounds    on  which  the 

deed  of  cession  he  speaks  of  it  as  papal  fiilmmation  rested  are  given 

made   '  Deo   et  sanctiuB   Apostolis  at  length  in  die  bull  of  deposition, 

ejus  Petro  et  Paulo,  et  Sanctse  Ro-  Ibid,  p.   486 :  cf.  Frederic's  own 

manse   ecclesis  matri   nostrte,   ac  letters,  Ibid,  pp.  490  sq.    How  far 

domino   nostro    papse    Innocentio  he   merited  tne    charge   of  blas- 

ejusque  catholicis  successoribus phemy,  infidelity,  or  free- thinking, 


pro  remissione  peccatorum  nostro-     is  discussed  by  Neander,  tu.  248 
rum  et  totius  generis  nostri  tarn     sq. 
pro  Tivis  quam  cfefunctis.'  Rymer's 
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^^To  ^?^  umphant  when   the   last  of  the  Ghihellines,  Conradm/ 

CIVIL 


POWER. 


perished  on  the  scaffold  (Oct  29,1268):  but,  in  spite  of 
the  prodigious  energy  which  it  continued  to  evince,  its 
hold  on  all  the  European  nations  was  relaxing,  while  the 
hope  of  Eastern  conquest  faded  more  and  more.*  It  is 
alike  remarkable  that  one  of  the  premonitory  blows  which 
Roman  despotism  provoked  had  been  inflicted,  half  uncon- 
sciously, by  Lewis  IX.  (St.  Louis)  of  France,  and  at  this 
very  juncture.  What  are  known  as  the  *  Gallican  Liber- 
ties' are  clearly  traceable  to  him.  In  his  ^  Pragmatic 
Sanction'*  he  procee(}s  on  the  idea  of  building  up  a 
^  national  church'  in  strict  alliance  with  the  civil  power. 
But  a  more  sensible  advance  was  made  in  this  direction 
under  Philip-le-Bel,^  whose  conduct  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
however  arbitrary  and  unjust,  was  tending  to  reverse  the 
whole  of  the  Hildebrandine  policy,  and  threatened  more 
than  once  to  rend  the  kingdom  from  its  old  connexion 
with  the  Roman  see.    The  humbled  pontiff,  watched  and 


^  Raumer,  Oe»eh,  der  Hohm- 
Miaufin,  lY.  694. 

'  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Keander  on 
the  dying  out  of  the  CruBades: 
YXi.  260  sq. 

*  Printed  in  Capefigue,  fi.  352 
sq.  See  the  critique  of  this  author 
(fi.  171|172).  Another inatrumenty 
bearing  the  title  '  Pragmatic  Sane- 
tion'  and  more  plainly  *  GaJlican', 
was  issued  by  Charles  Vll.  in  1438. 
Louis  IX.  aaso  contributed  to  the 
foundation  of  the  college  of  Sor- 
bonne  (1269),  which  afterwards 
produced  a  number  of  intrepid 
champions  in  the  cause  of  '  natio- 
nality' as  it  diyerges  from  the 
Roman  theory  of  uniyersalism. 

*  On  his  important  struggle 
with  Boniface  VIII.,  see  Oieseler, 
{  69,  on  one  side,  and  Bollinger,  iy. 
80  sq.  or  Capefigue,  ii.  181  sq.  on 
the  other.  After  some  preliminary 
skirmishmg,  Philip,  backed  by  the 
States-General  (Ap.  1 0,1 302),  wrote 


a  warning  letter  to  the  pope,  whose 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.  In  the 
famous  decretal  'Unam  Sanctam', 
which  appeared  in  the  following 
November,  and  is  printed  in  Cape- 
figue, II.  366,  Boniface  asserted  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  papal  power 
(*Porro  subesse  Romano  pontifici 
omnem  humanam  creaturam  decla- 
ramus*  dicimus,  difiinimus,  et  pro- 
nuntlamus  omnino  esse  de  necessi- 
tate salutis').  He  published  the  ban 
against  his  rival  (April  13,  1303), 
but  it  ^as  powerless.  Philip  sum- 
moned the  States- General  afresh 
(June  13),  where  he  preferred  a 
charge  of  heresy  against  the  pope 
and  stated  his  intention  of  appeal- 
ing to  a  general  council  and  a 
future  pontiff.  Bonii'ace,  however, 
died  in  October,  and  the  next  pope 
(Benedict  XI.)  revoked  all  the 
edicts  which  Boniface  had  promul- 
gated against  the  French  kmg. 
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crippled  at  Avignon,  was  for  many  years  his  creature  and  "»^xhe*^ 
his  tool*  ^^ 


There  was,  indeed,  no  general  wish  to  qnestion  the 

supremacy  of  Bome,  so  long  as  she  confined  herself  within 
the  sacerdotal  provmce ;  but  her  worldllness,  venality,  and  ^jS°^' 
constant  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  state,  could  hardly  "*^"^ 
fail  to  lessen  the  respect  with  which  her  claims  had  been 
regarded :  and  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  an  appeal  from  her 
decisions  to  a  General  Council^  was  distinctly  mastered, 
it  is  clear  that  the  prestige  by  which  her  usurpations 
were  supported  was  already  vanishing  away.  The  true 
relations  of  the  regal  and  ecclesiastical  authority^  were 
now  discussed  with  greater  freedom.  A  reaction  had 
conunenced.  Mankind  were  growing  more  and  more  per- 
suaded that  prerogatives  like  those  of  Hildebrand  or  Inno- 
cent III.  were  far  from  apostolic,  and  could  not  be  safely 
lodged  in  sacerdotal  hands.^  Prophetic  warnings  on  the 
fall  and  secularization  of  the  Church,  poured  forth  by 
earnest  souls  like   Hildegard  and  Joachim,*  united  with 

B  This  period  of  about  serenty  archbishop  of  Bourges),  in  Gol- 

years  is  known  as  '  the  CaptiTity/  dast,  as  above,  ii.  9d  sq.      The 

and  was  such  when  regarded  from  worst  evils  of  the  age  were  traced 

the  ultra-montane  point  of  view :  to  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 

see   Vita  Paparum  Avenumennum,  pope  and  to  the  spurious  *  Donatio 

ed.  Baluze,  Paris,  1693.  Constantini,'  on  which  those  pos- 

*  Frederic  II.  had  done  this  in  sessions  were  believed  tb  rest :   cf. 

his  circular  Letter$  to  the  Christian  above,  p.  43,  n.  9. 
princes  and  the  cardinals :  Matthew         ^  See  especially  the  *  Supplication 

Paris,  pp.  491  sq:  Neander,  vix.  du  Pueubie  de  France  etu  Box  ctmtre 


2481    The  example  was  followed  le  Pope  Boniface  le  VIIL*  in  the 

by  Philip-le-Bel :  see  above,  p.  272,  Appendix  to  Du  Puy's  Uiet,  du 

n.  4.  Difhrend  enire  le  Pape  et  PhiUppee 

^  e,ff.  by  the  Dominican,  John  of  le  Bel^  Paris,  1655. 
Paris,  in  nis  Tntctatua  de  PotestaU         *  The  '  abbot  Joachim,  in  his  ex- 

RepaU  et  Papctli,  published  in  Ool-  position  of  Jeremy  and  the  maiden 

da8t*s  Monarehia  aaneti  Romani  Im»  Uildegare  in  the  book  of  her  pro* 

peratoria^  ii.  108  so.    An  analysis  phecy,' are  frequently  cited  in  these 

of  it  is  made  in  Uie  posthtimous  times  by  writers  on  the  corrup- 

volimie    of   Neander,    edited    by  tions  of  the  Church :    {e,  g.  in  a 

Schneider  (Hamburg,   1852),  pp.  Sermon  preached  by  R.  Wimble- 

28  sq.    See  also  the  Qweetio  die*  don  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  a.d.  1389, 

jnUata  in  utramque  partem  pro  et  and    printed    in    London,    1745), 

contra   pontijlciatn    poteatatem,   by  Respecting  them  and  their  influ- 

^gidius    of    Homo    (afterwards  ence,  see  Neander,  vii.  298—322. 
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^^Ti^^s  the  sneers  of  chroniclers  like  Matthew  Paris  and  a  host 

yyj  THIS 

FOW&     of  anti-papal  songs/  in  waking  the  intelligence  and  pas- 

sions  of  the  many :   while  the  spreading  influence  of  the 

Premonitory  Univcrsities  and  Parliaments*  was  tending,  by  a  different 
tLit^^.  course^  to  similar  results.  The  vices  of  the  sacred  curia, 
uncorrected  by  the  most  despotic  of  its  tenants,  had  excited 
general  grief  and  mdignation,  even  in  the  veiy  staunchest 
advocates  of  Bome.  SL  Bernard,'  for  example,  in  ad- 
monishing EugeniuB  III.  to  extirpate  abuses,  could  not 
help  reverting  with  a  sigh  to  esurlier  ages  of  the  faith, 
when  ^  the  Apostles  did  not  cast  their  nets  for  gold  and 
silver  but  for  souls.^  And  both  in  Germany  and  in  Eng- 
land, the  impression  had  grown  current  that  the  Church 
of  Bome,  who  had  been  reverenced  there  as  a  benignant 
mother,  was  now  forfeiting  her  claim  to  such  a  title  by 
imperious  and  novercal  acts.^ 

In  other  words,  the  struggle  with  the  civil  power  had 
been  maturing  the  predispositions  that  eventually  attained 
their  object  in  redressing  ancient  wrongs  and  in  a  general 
re-awakening  of  the  Church. 


^  Extracts  from  German  ballada 
of  this  class  haye  been  collected  in 
Staudlin's  Archiv  fir  alte  und  neu 
Kirchengeach,  iy«  pt.  iii.  pp.  549 
sq. :  cf.  altove,  p.  261,  n.  7.  The 
unmeasured  fulminations  of  the 
Albigenses  and  other  sectaries  will 
be  noticed  on  a  future  page.  Dante 
fit  is  well  known)  associated  a 
Roman  bishop  with  the  apocalyp- 
tic woman  riding  on  the  beast  *  con 
le  sette  teste.' 

*  Cf.  Capefigue's  observations  on 
this  point,  ii.  163.  ('  On  com- 
men<;ait  une  6poque  de  curiosity 
et  d'innovation  ). 

'  See  his  De  Conaideratione  ad 
Eujenwm,  passim.  In  epitt,  238 
(al.  237,  '  Amantissimo  Patri  et 
domino  Dei  gratia  summo  Pontifici 
Eugenio*),  he  asks:  *Quis  mihi 
det  antequam  moriar  Tidere  ec- 
clesiam   Dei  sicut  in  diebus  an- 


tiquis,  quando  Apostoli  lazabant 
retia  in  capturam,  non  in  capturam 
argenti  et  auri,  sed  in  capturam 
animarum'  ? 

*  Thus  Frederic  II.,  in  writing 
to  the  king  of  England  (Matthew 
Paris,  ▲.  o.  1228,  p.  348),  complains 
that  the  '  Curia  Romana'  which 
ought  to  be  a  nurse  and  motlier- 
church,  is  '  ommum  malorum  radix 
et  origo,  non  matemos  sed  actus 
eaercens  novereakt,  ex  cognitis  fruc- 
tibus  suis  certum  faciens  argumoi- 
turn,'  etc.  And  John  of  SaSsbuir, 
the  bosom  friend  of  Hadrian  I  v., 
assured  that  pontiff  how  the  public 
feeling  was  now  set  against  the 
Roman  church :  '  Sicut  enim  dice- 
batur  a  multis  Romana  ecclesia, 
qus  mater  omnium  ecclesiarum 
est,  M  non  tarn  mairem  ezhibet  aliis 
guam  novercam'  f  Polycraticus,  lib. 
Ti.  c.  24,  ed.  Lugd.  Batay.  1639. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ON   THE   STATE   OP   RELIGIOUS   DOCTRINE   AND 

CONTROVERSIES. 


WESTERN   CHURCH. 

The  man  who  at  this  time  smpassed  all  others  in  western 

*  CHURCH. 

religious  earnestness,  and  who  has  therefore  been  revered 

especiaUy  by  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church,  was  the 
illustrious  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux.*    In  reference  to  «.  Bernard 
his   system   of  theology    he  bears  the  title  *  last  of  the 
Fathers,'  representing  what  is  called  the '  positive',  patristic,  Jhept^iar 
or  traditionary  school,  which  in  the  twelfth  century  was  th^oogy, 
giving  place  to  philosophical  inquiries  and  to  freer  modes 
of  thought.     St.  Bernard,  in  his  numerous  Letters^  Tracts^ 
and  Sermons  (of  which  eighty-six  are  on  the  ^Book  of 
Canticles'  alone),  exhibits  a  decided   opposition*   to   the 
speculative,  and  as  deep  a  love  for  the  contemplative,  or 
mystical,  theology.     His  general  object  was  to  elevate  and 
warm  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  and  all 
his  writings  of  this  class  are  emanations  from   a  truly 


^  See  above,  p.  248,  Keander's 
Z,ife  of  him,  translated  by  Wrench : 
and  Hist.  Litth;  de  S.  Bernard  et 
de  Pierre'le-  Vtnirable  by  Dom  C16- 
mencet,  ed^  1773. 

*  This  antagonism  is  seen  espe- 
cially in  his  controyersy  wiUi  Ab4- 
lard  (see  below).  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, he  writes  in  Epiat,  192 
(  Opp,  ed.  Mabillon)  :  '  Magister 
Petrus  [t.0.  AbSlardJ  in  libris  suis 
profanis  Yocum  noyitates  inducit 


et  sensum,  disputans  de  fide  contra 
fidem,  verbis  legis  legem  impugnat. 
Nihil  videt  per  speculum  et  in 
senigmate,  sea  facie  ad  fadem  om- 
nia intuetur,  ambulans  in  magnis 
et  in  mirabilibus  super  se'.  The 
school  of  the  Victonnes  (inmates 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris) 
came  back,  as  we  shall  see,  in  part 
to  the  standing  ground  of  St. 
Bernard. 
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a?u2c?L    Christian  heart  that,   after  communing  profoundly  with 

itself,   appears  to   have  obtained  a  satisfactory  response 

to  its  most  ardent  aspirations  in  that  view  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture which  had  been  transmitted  by  the  ancient  doctors 
of  the  Church. 
^k^^!^.^^  ^^*  meanwhile  other  principles,  allied  in  some  degree 
to  those  which  characterise  the  Syrian  school  of  theologians 
in  the  fifth  century  and  John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth,' 
were  spreading  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  scholastic 
era  had  begun.  We  saw  the  earliest  trace  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  its  proper  definition,  in  the  monastery  of  Bee,*  and 
Anselm,  who  became  the  abbot  in  1078  and  archbishop 
in  1093,  may  be  regarded  as  the  purest  and  most  able 
type  of  Schoolmen  in  the  west.'  He  occupied  the  place 
of  St.  Augustine  in  relation  to  the  Middle  Age.  The 
basis  of  his  principles  indeed  was  also  Augustinian  ;^  but 
the  form  and  colour  which  they  took  from  the  alliance 
now  cemented  between  them  and  Aristotelian  dialectics, 
gave  to  Anselm  a  peculiar  mission,  and,  compared  with 
his  great  master,  a  one-sided  character. 

The  leading  object  of  the  Schoolmen  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  course  was  not  so  much  to  stimulate  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  as  to  write  in  the  defence  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  ancient  dogmas  of  the  Church.^    In  this  ca- 


archbp,  qf 
OanUrhwy 
(d.  1109). 


drift  of 
ScholatticUm, 


*  See  aboTe,  pp.  76,  77. 
«  AboTe,  p.  172,  n.  I. 

s  Cf.  Mohler's  Euay  entitled 
Die  Sehola9tik  des  AmelmuB  in  his 
Schriften  etc.  (Regensburg,  1839), 
I.  129 — 176:  Bomemann's  An- 
iebmui  et  Abalardus,  Hayniw,  1840. 

*  ThuB,  acoording  to  bis  own 
account,  (Epitt,  lib.  i.  ep.  68),  it 
bad  been  bis  desire  in  controTersy, 
*  ut  onmino  nibil  ibi  assererem, 
nisi  quod  aut  canonicis  aut  B,  Au* 
pu$iini  dictis  incunctanter  posse 
defendi  yiderem*.  Tbe  work  bere 
referred  to  is  the  Monologium  tive 
eremplnm  meditandi  de  reUiotu  Ftdei^ 
which,  together  with  his  Proslogium 


(or  Fides  qwerene  ItUeUeetttm), 
ffives  the  best  insight  into  his  theo- 
logico-metaphysical  system.  Some 
parts  of  it  were  attacked  by  a  monk 
named  Oaunilon,  and  Anselm  re- 
plied in  the  Apologetieua,  His 
Worktt  containing  a  life  by  his 
Ena^h  pupil,  £a£ner,  were  edited 
by  Gerberon,  Paris,  1675,  and  have 
been  since  reprinted.  A  contem- 
porary, and  m  some  respects  an 
equal,  of  Anselm,  was  HUdebert  de 
Lavardino,  archbp.  of  Tours,  who 
died  about  1135.  His  works  were 
published  at  Paris,  in  folio,  1708. 

^  The  principle  on  which  the  true 
scholastic  wrote  is  forcibly  stated 


r  ^--=^  ■  -■ 
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paclty,  they  undertook  to  shew,  (1)  that  faith  and  reason  ^gggg^ 

are  not  inconsifltent ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  aU  the  su 

pematural  elements  of  revelation  are  most  truly  rational : 
they  laboured  (2)  to  draw  together  all  the  several  points 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  construct  them  into  one  con- 
sistent scheme:  and  (3)  they  attempted  the  more  rigorous 
definition  of  each  single  dogma,  pointed  out  the  rationale 
of  it,  and  investigated  its  relation  to  the  rest. 

This  method  of  discussion  was  extended  even  to  the 
most  inscrutable  of  all  the  mysteries  of  faith,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  Unity:  and  some  of  the  scho- 
lastics did  not  hesitate  to  argue  that  the  truth  of  it  is 
capable  of  rigorous  demonstration/  A  dispute  as  to  the  ^^JJJ  ^^ 
proper  terms  in  stating  that  and  other  doctrines  opened  ^^SX. 
out  the  controversy  of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists,  a 
question  which  employed  the  subtle  spirit  of  the  Schools 
at  intervals  for  three  or  more  centuries.  The  author  of 
the  former  system*  was  the  canon  Bonsellin,  or  Eoscel- 
linuB,'  of  Oompifegne,  who,  holding  that  all  general  con-  ^JJJSSI^. 
ceptions  are  no  more  than  empty  names  (^flatus  vocis'), 
or,  in  other  words,  are  mere  grammatical  abstractions, 
chosen  to  facilitate  our  intellectual  processes,  but  with  no 
real  and  objective  import,  argued  boldly  from  these  prin- 
ciples that  if,  according  to  the  current  language  of  the 
Church,  the  essence  of  the  Godhead  might  be  spoken  of 


by  Anselm  in  the  following  pas- 
saze :  '  Nullus  quippe  Chiistianiu 
deoet  diBputare,  quomodo  ^uod  ec- 
desia  catholica  corde  credit  et  ore 
confitetur,  non  tit:  aed  semper 
eandem  fidem  indubitantur  te- 
nendo,  amando,  et  secundum  illam 
Tivendo  humiliter  quantum  potest, 
quterere  rationem  quomodo  tit*.  De 
Fide  Trinitat,  contra  Roteellinum, 
c.  2. 

*  Klee,  Hiti.  ofChrittianDogmaa 
(German),  part  ii.  ch.  ii.  }  11. 

^  The  problem  had,  however, 
been  suggested  at  an  earlier  date 


by  Porphyry:  see  Cousin's  Ouc- 
ragtt  inSditt  ifAbHard,  pp.  be.  sq. 
Paris,  1836. 

*  The  historical  notices  of  Ros- 
ceUinus  are  Tery  few :  see  Epittola 
Joannit  ad  Anteimum,  in  fialuze 
and  Mansi,  MitctU,  ii.  174;  An- 
selm's  Liher  de  Fide  Trinitatit  et 
de  Ineamatione  Verhi  contra  blot- 
phemiat  *Ruzeiini,  Gieseler,  }  73, 
n  12  (Germaa  ed.  1R48)  has  also 
drawn  attention  to  a  letter  of  Ros- 
oellinuB,  Ad  Peir,  Ahmlardum,  lately 
found  in  Munich. 
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^rurch'  as  One  reaUty  ('  una  res'),  the  personal  distinctness  of  the 

three  Divine  hypostases  would  be  constructiyelj  denied. 

To  view  the  Godhead  thus  was  (in  his  eje)  to  violate 
the  Christian  faith:  it  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  were  not  Three  distinct 
subsistencies  (^  non  tres  res'),  but  names  and  nothing  more, 
without  a  counterpart  in  fact.  He  urged,  accordingly, 
that  to  avoid  Sabellianism  the  doctors  of  the  Church  were 
bound  to  call  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  three 
real  Beings  (4res  res')  of  equal  majesty  and  will.  A 
condemned  at  council  held  (1092)  at  Soissous^  instantly  denounced  the 
soistons,  author  of  these  speculations  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
and  refuted  bjfnoibiag  short  of  tritheism:  and  Anselm,  as  the  champion 
of  the  other  system  (or  the  school  of  Eealists)  took  up 
his  pen  to  writ«  in  its  behalf.'  According  to  his  view 
the  genus  has  a  true  subsistence  prior  to,  and  independent 
of,  the  individuals  numbered  in  the  dass  it  represents: 
particulars  arise  from  universals,  being  fashioned  after 
these  (the  *'  universalia  ante  rem'),  or  modelled  on  a  general 
archetype  that  comprehends  the  properties  of  all. 

But  though  the  Nominalists  were  now  suppressed,  they 
afterwards  returned  to  the  encounter,  headed  by  a  man 
of  most  extraordinary  powers.  Ab^lard,  bom  in  Brittany 
(1079),  was  educated  under  William  of  Champeaux'  (Cam- 
pellensis),  a  renowned  logician  of  the  Realistic  school.     The 


Ay  lard  and 
hit  tendencies 
(d.  1142). 


>  SeePagi  CriiicAn  BaroniiAnnal, 
ad  an.  1094.  Iloscellinus  abjured 
the  heresy  imputed  to  him,  but 
afterwards  withdrew  his  recanta- 
tion. He  died  at  last  in  retire- 
ment. 

'  The  treatise  above  mentioned, 
p.  277>  n.  8.  As  the  title  indicates, 
Anselmlooked  uponthe  nominalistic 
theory  of  his  opponent  as  subversive 
also  of  the  doctrinQ.of  the  Incarna- 
tion. He  could  not  understand  how 
Christ  assumed  humanity  in  all  its 
fulness,  if  humanity  be  not  a  some- 
thing real  and  objective,  different 


from  the  nature  of  an  individual 
man :  cf.  archd.  Wilberforce,  On  tha 
InearruUion,  pp.  40  sq.  ed.  1848. 
The  thoughts  of  Anselm  on  this  doc- 
trine are  preserved  at  length  in  his 
remarkable  treatise,  CyrDewBomo, 
analysed  in  part  by  Schrockh, 
xxviii.  376—384. 

3  See  a  Life.oi  him  in  the  Hist. 
Litt^,  d$  la  France,  x.  307:  cf. 
Cousin,  as  above,  p.  ex.  A  short 
Treatise  of  William  de  Champeaux, 
De  Origitie  Aninu»,  is  printed  in 
Mart^ne  and  Durand,  ThMour, 
Anecd,  v.  877  sq. 
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boldness  of  his  speculations  and  his  brilliant  talents  soon  ^uRai^ 

attracted  crowds  of  auditors  to  Paris,  where  he  opened  his 

career/  Success,  however,  threw  him  off  his  guard;  and 
to  the  evil  habits  there  contracted'  many  of  his  future 
griefs  as  well  as  many  of  his  intellectual  aberrations  may 
be  traced.  His  earliest  publication  was  an  Introduction 
to  Theology^*  in  which  he  has  confined  himself  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  Holy 
IVinity.  It  claims  for  men  the  right  of  free  inquiry  into 
all  the  subjects  of  belief,  asserting  that  the  highest  form 
of  faith  is  one  which  has  resulted  from  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ground  on  which  it  rests.'  The 
indiscriminate  avowal  of  this  principle,  united  in  his  pupils 
with  the  boast,  that  nothing  really  exceeds  the  compre- 
hension of  a  well-instructed  mind,  provoked  the  opposition 
of  the  older  school  of  teachers."    The  council  of  Soissons  cbnOemnation 

of  him  ot 

(1121)  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  more  extreme  fo^8ou$oM 
sitions,  and  consign  his  volume  to  the  flames.*    But  the 


<  He  had  indeed  lectured  for  a 
while  already  at  Laon  in  opposition 
to  An»<»lm  of  that  place,  whose 
works  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  those  of  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury :  see  Cave,  ad  an.  1 103. 

ft  See  his  own  epistle  De  hUtoria 
Calamitaitan  warum,  in  P.Abtilardi 
et  Heloi$€e,  Opp,  Paris,  1616:  cf. 
HUt,  LitUr,  d$  la  France,  zix.  86 
aq.  629  sq. 

•  Introductio  ad  Theohtf.  Christ,, 
Meu  de  Fide  TrinitatiM;  Opp.  973  sq. 
He  tries  to  shew  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  tf  necessary  con- 
ception of  right  reason,  and  as  such 
was  not  unknown  even  to  the  Oen- 
tile  saffes:  cf.  the  larger  and  re- 
vised edition  of  the  treatise  entitled 
Theologia  Christiana,  in  Martdne 
and  Durand's  Thesawr,  Anecd.  ▼. 
1139  sq.  Gieseler  ({73,  n.  16) 
supposes  that  another  work.  Sen- 
tentim  Abalardi,  was  derived  also 
from  this  source. 

^  See  Neander's  remark  on  the 


difference  between  Anselm  and 
Ab^lard,  viii.  35,  36.  The  strong 
feelings  of  the  latter  on  this  point 
may  be  estimated  from  a  smgle 
passage :  '  Asserunt  [i.e,  the  anti* 
philosophic  school]  nil  ad  catho- 
licae  fidei  mysteria  pertinens  ratione 
investigandum  esse,  sed  de  omnibus 
avctoritati  statim  eredendwn  ease, 
quantumcunque  haec  ab  humana 
ratione  remota  esse  videatur.  Quod 
quidem  si  reciplatur. . .  .cuj  usque 
populi  fides,  quantamcimque  ad- 
struat  fidsitatem,  rcfeUi  non  poterit, 
etsi  in  tantam  devoluta  sit  csM^i- 
tatem,  ut  idolum  quodlibet  Deum 
esse  ac  cceli  ac  teme  Creatorem 
fateatur'.  Jntrod,  ad  Theohg,  lib. 
II.  c.  3,  p.  1069. 

*  Walter  de  Mauretania  (in 
Flanders)  was  one  of  these:  see 
his  Epist,  ad  Petrtan  Ahalard.,  in 
D'Achery,  iii.  525. 

*  Cf.  his  own  account,  Hi»t,  Ca* 
lamit,  suar,  c.  9,  with  Otto  Frising. 
De  Gestis  Frider.  lib.  i.  c.  47,  (in 


♦ 
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and  at  8tn», 
1140. 


^^SaS^  enthuBiagm  awakened  by  his  lectores  did  not  die,  and  as 

he  still  adhered  to  his  opinions/  many  charges  of  heretical 

teaching  were  brought  against  him.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  whose  tone  of  mind  was  so  completely  different 
from  his,  had  been  induced'  to  take  the  lead  in  checking 
the  dissemination  of  his  views.  The  two  great  doctors 
were  confronted  in  the  council  of  Sens  (June  22,  1140); 
where  it  was  decided  that  the  teaching  of  Ab^lard  was 
unsound,'  but  that  the  mode  of  dealing  with  his  person 
should,  on  his  appeal,  be  left  to  the  superior  judgment 
of  the  pope.  The  latter  instantly  (July  16)  approved 
their  verdict  and  condemned  the  misbeliever  to  perpetual 
silence.^  He  now  published  a  Confession  and  Apoloffi^ 
and  died  soon  afterwards,  the  guest  of  Peter  the  Venerable' 
and  the  monks  of  Clugny  (1142). 

The  zeal  of  Bernard  was  now  turned  against  a  kindred 


Oitbertdela 
Porte 
(<L  UM). 


Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Script,iom,  ti.) 
He  now  retired  first  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  and  afterwards  to  an 
oratory  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes 
(*  the  Paraclete*).  This  he  trans- 
ferred to  Heloise  when  he  himself 
became  abbot  of  Ruits  in  Brittany 
(1126—1136). 

^  Another  startling  work,  his  Sic 
eiNon  (Cousin's  Ottwag^s  ineditea), 
had  probably  appeared  in  the  mean 
time.  Its  aim  was  to  exhibit  the 
multiformity  of  Christian  truth  by 
placing  side  by  side  a  number  of 
diyergent  extracts  from  the  Fa- 
thers. Other  causes  of  offence  were 
found  in  his  Scito  teipaum  and  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomant, 

*  By  WilUam,  abbot  of  St. 
Thierry,  in  Bernard.  Epiat.  891. 
The  ground  of  Bernard's  opposi- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  oeen 
first  stated  to  Ab^lard  in  private, 
may  be  seen  in  his  Letters  {Epp. 
188,  192,  369),  and  his  Traciatue 
de  Erroribus  P,  AkaHardi  ed,  Inno^ 
cefit  II,;  Opp,  lY.  114  sq.  ed.  Ma- 
billon. 

3  The  charges  brought  against 


him  were  of  the  most  serious  kind, 
e,  g,  that  he  made  *  degrees'  in  the 
holy  Trinity,  that  he  denied,  or 
evacuated,  the  doctrines  of  gnce, 
and  divided  the  Person  of  our 
Lord  like  the  Nestorians.  All  that 
is  known  respecting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  has  oeeo.  col- 
lected in  Oieseler,  §  78,  n.  24. 

*  In  writing  to  Bernard  and 
others.  Innocent  II.  declares  that 
he  condenmed  the  *  perversa  dog- 
mata cum  auctore',  Mansi  xxi. 
664 ;  and  afterwards  commands 
(p.  A66),  *ut'Petrum  Abailardum 
et  Amaldum  de  Brixia  [see  above, 
p.  267],  perversi  dogmatis  fiabrica- 
tores  et  catholicse  ndei  im^ugna- 
tores,  in  religioftis  locis . . .  separatim 
facialis  includi,  et  lilntM  eorum, 
ubicumque  reperti  fueiint,  oom- 
buri'. 

'  Respecting  these  and  the  spirit 
which  suggested  them,  see  Nean- 
der,  VIII.  62,  63. 

*  By  his  influence  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected  between  Bernard 
and  Ab^lard :  see  his  Episi,  lib.  iv. 
ep.  4,  in  Bibl,  Pair,  ed.  Lugdua. 
xxti.  907. 
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writer,  Gilbert  de  la  Por^  (Porretanus),  bishop  of  Poitiers  ^55^^^ 

(1141),  who,  in  criticising  the  established  language  of  the 

Church,  had  been  apparently  betrayed  into  a  class  of 
errors  bordering  on  Nestorianism/  Convicted  by  a  synod 
held  at  Paris  in  1147,  he  disarmed  his  adversaries  by 
recanting  in  the  following  year  at  Kheims'  (March  21). 

Our  space  will  not  admit  a  separate  notice  of  the  ModifMHon 
many  other  writers,'  who  in  different  ways  attempted  to  ^*^' 
puTRue  the  philosophic  methods  of  the  Schoolmen  in  the 
study  of  theology.    The  impulse  given  in  that  direction 
by  Ab^lard  had  been  moderated  for  a  time:  the  calmer 
views  of  Anselm  having  grown  predominant,  especially 
among  the  Victorines,  (snmamed  from  the  abbey  of  S.  Vic- 
tor at  Paris) — Hugo,"  Richard,**  and  Walter**,  all  of  whom  Hufioo/ 
combined  the  cultivation  of  the  dialectics  of  the  age  with  (d.  ii4i). 
a  more  spiritual  and  mystic  turn  of  mind.     It  was  through  ^n^^^ 
their  endeavours  more  especially  that  men  like  Bemiu:^  (*•  ^^^^J- 

•!•         1   1         T  •       /•  !•     1  1        •        Walter  of 

were  conciliated  by  degrees  m  favour  of  the  general  pnn-  st.  Victor 
ciples  from  which  scholasticism  had  sprung. 


^  The  fourth  proposition  he  was 
charged  with  maintaining  is  *  Quod 
Divina  natura  non  esset  incamata': 
cf.  Capefigue,  i.  357,  358.  The 
following  'minor'  points  are  also 
urged  against  him  (Otto  Frising. 
D«  Oeatia  Frider,  lib.  i.  c.  50): 
*  Quod  meritum  humanum  attenu- 
ando,  nullum  mereri  diceret  pneter 
Christum:  Quod  EcclesisB  sacra- 
menta  eracuando  diceret,  nullum 
baptizari  nisi  salyandum*.  He 
wrote,  among  other  subjects,  on 
the  Apocalypse  (ed.  Paris,  1512). 

*  See  the  *  Fidei  symbolum  contra 
errores  Gilliberti  Porretani',  in 
Mansi,  xxi.  711. 

"  e,f,  John  of  Salisbury  (d.  1180), 
a  pupil  of  Abelard,  but  unlike  him 
( Wright's  Biogr,  Brit,  ii.  230  sq.) : 
Bupert  6f  Deutz  (d.  1135),  a  co- 
pious exegetical  writer  ( HiH.  Littir, 
de  la  France,  xi.  422  sq.). 

^^  His  chief  works  (ed.Rotomagi, 
1 648)  are  De  Saerameniis  Fidei  and 


the  Summa  SententiarHm  (assigned 
incorrectly,  with  the  titlQ  Tmctatue 
Theoloffieue,  to  Hildebert  of  Tours) : 
see  Liebner's  Hugo  von  S.  Victor 
und  die  theol,  Richhtngen  seiner 
Zeit,  Leipzig,  1832,  and  Hitt,  Littir. 
de  la  Prance,  xii.  7.  Neander(Tiii. 
65  sq.)  gives  a  striking  summary 
of  his  modes  of  thought. 

^^  Richard  was  of  Scotch  extrac- 
tion, and  wrote  De  Trinitate,  De 
etaiu  interiorie  hominia,  etc.  (ed. 
Rotomagi,  1650):  cf.  Neander,  viit. 
80—82 ;  Schrockh,  xxix.  275—290. 

"  The  opposition  to  Ab^lard  and 
his  school  was  strongest  in  this 
writer  (otherwise  called  Walter  of 
Mauretania;  see  above,  p.  279,  n.  8). 
His  chief  work  is  commonly  en- 
titled Contra  quatuor  labyrinthoi 
GalluB,  being  a  passionate  attack 
on  the  principles  of  Ab61ard,  Peter 
Lombard,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  and 
GUbert  &e  la  Por6e.  Extracts  only 
are  printed  in  Bulsus,  Hitt,  Univ, 
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WESTERN 
CHURCH. 

RobertU 
PouU,  or 
PoUen 
(fl.  1150). 


bordy  Matter 
of  the 

(d.  1164). 


This  combination  was  exhibited  afresh  in  Kobert  le  Poule 
(or  Pollen),  for  some  years  distinguished  as  a  preacher^  in 
Oxford,  and  at  length  a  Boman  cardinal  (1144).  His 
treatise  called  the  Sentences*  ('Libri  Sententianim')  re- 
cognized the  principle  of  basing  every  dialectic  process  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers.  But  the  clasmcal 
production  of  this  kind  is  one  by  Peter  Lombard,  of 
Novara,  who  attained  the  greatest  eminence  at  Paris/ 
where  he  died  as  bidiop  in  1164.  His  work  was  also 
termed  The  Sentences^  (or  '  Quatuor  Libri  Sententiarum'). 
It  consisted  of  timid  arguments  upon  the  leading  theolo- 
gical questions  then  debated  in  the  schools,  supported 
always  by  quotations  from  the  older  Latin  doctors  of  the 
Church;  and  since  the  whole  is  neatly  and  methodically 
put  together,  it  was  welcomed  as  a  clear  and  usefril 
hand-book  by  the  students  in  divinity.  Its  fame,  indeed^ 
extended  everywhere,    and  many  able  scholars  both  of 


Paris,  II.  200  sq.,  402  sq.,  662  8q., 
629  sq. 

^  ....  *  ibique  scripturas  divinaB, 
que  per  idem  tempuii  in  Anglia  ob- 
Boluerant,  pne  schoUsticis  quippe 
neglects  fuerant,  per  quinquen- 
nium legit,  omnique  die  dominico 
yerbum  Dei  popmo  praedicavit,  ex 
cujus  doctrina  piurimi  profecerunt'. 
Quoted  in  Wright's  Bioffr.  Briton, 
II.  182  (note).  Another  Ensliah- 
man  of  distinction  in  the  field  of 
metM>hyBical  theology  was  Robert 
de  Stielun,  bishop  of  Hereford,  who 
wrote  a  Summa  Tkeologim.  Ibid, 
p.  201.  Copious  extracts  from 
this  Summa  are  printed  in  Bu- 
lieus,  Hittor.  Univert,  Paris,  u. 
686—628. 

'  Published  at  Paris,  1666.  He 
appears  to  haye  also  written  on 
Che  Apocalypse,  and  twenty  of  his 
Sermons  are  preseryed  among  the 
Lambeth  MSS.  Wright,  Ibid,  p. 
183. 

3  He  was  opposed  by  Salter  of 
St.  Victor  (above,  p.  281,  n.  12), 


but  reeeiyed  the  formal  approba- 
tion of  Innocent  III.  at  the  coiuicil 
of  Lateran  (1216),  c.  2. 

«  The  first  book  treats  'DeMys- 
terio  Trinitatis',  the  second  *De 
Rerum  corporalium  et  spiritualium 
creatione  et  formatione  ,  the  third 
*  De  Incamatione  Verbi  aliisque  ad 
hoc  spectantibus*,  the  fourth  *  De 
Sacramentis  et  signis  sacramenta- 
libus'.  See  Schrdckh's  account  of 
it  and  its  author,  xxyiii.  487 — 634. 
SummtB  and  Sententits  were  now 
multiplied  in  eyery  quarter,  the 
first  being  mainly  deyoted  to  the 
free  discussion  of  doctrines  and 
speculatiye  problems,  and  the  se- 
cond more  especially  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  passages  deriyed  from 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  To 
the  former  class  belongs  the  Ars 
CathoUem  Fidei  sx  roHonibus  luifu- 
ralilms  demonstraUft  of  Alanus  Mac- 
nus,  a  Parisian  doctor  (d.  1202),  in 
Pes,  Thssaur.  Aneedot,  i.  pt.  ii. 
476  sq. 
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that  and  future  times  wrote  commentaries  on  It,  making  ^^^^^ 

it  the  ground-work    of   more    shrewd    and  independent 

speculations. 

Hitherto   the  influence   of   the  Aristotelic  philosophy  CRon^co/ 

*  *     •'  feeling  trith 

had  been  confined  abnost  entirely  to  the  single  field  <)^rf^!^f 
dialectics,"  where  it  served  for  the  defence  of  Christian 
dogmas.  Plato  was  the  real  favourite  of  the  Church, 
although  a  concord'  having  be*en  in  part  established  be- 
tween him  and  the  Stagjrite,  the  opinions  of  the  latter 
had  indirectly  tinctured  the  theology  of  many  writers  in 
the  west.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  when  the  other 
works  of  Aristotle,  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabs  and 
Crusaders,  were  more  widely  circulated  in  the  twelfth 
century,  they  were  not  only  treated  by  the  popes  and 
councils  with  suspicion,  but  the  physical  and  metaphysical 
books  were  actually  condemned.^  Yet  this  antipathy  soon 
afterwards  abated,'  and  in  the  more  pahny  period  of  the 


»  Cf.  above,  y.  172,  n.  2.  The 
other  works  ol  Aristotle  were, 
however,  studied  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  Moorish  schools  of  Spain, 
especially  after  the  tune  of  Avi- 
cenna  (£bn-Sina),  who  died  in 
1036.  A  new  impulse  in  the  same 
direction  was  given  by  Averroes 
(Ebn-Rashid),  at  the  dose  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  combined 
with  his  beliet  in  the  Koran  an 
almost  servile  deference  to  the  phi- 
losophic views  of  the  Stagyrite. 
See  authorities  in  Tennemann's 
Manual  of  Philotqohy,  {§  255—267. 
From  the  tenets  of  Averroes,  when 
imbibed  by  Christian  writers,  grew 
tiie  tendency  to  scepticism  ^niich 
the  profound  and  ever-active  Ray- 
mond Lull  (above,  p.  236)  especi- 
ally endeavoured  to  resist  in  his 
Ar9  Oeneralit, 

>  See  Neander,  viiz.  91,  92, 127 ; 
and  Dr^ampden's  Thonuu  Aqui' 
ruu,  in  Encyctop,  Aletrop.f  zi.  804, 
805. 

''  e,g,  at  the  synod  of  Paris 
(1209),  and  afterwards  by  a  papal 


legate  (1215).  The  *  statute'  of 
the  latter  (Buleeus,  Hist,  Univ. 
Paris.  III.  81)  is  as  follows:  *£t 
quod  legant  libros  Aristotelis  de 
dialectica,  tam  de  veteri  quam  de 
nova  in  scholis  ordinarie  et  non  ad 

cursum Non  legantur  libri 

Aristotelis  de  metaphysica  et  na- 
turali  philosophia,  nee  Summse  de 
eisdem  aut  de  doctrina  magistri  de 
Dinant  aut  Amalrici  hseretici,  aut 
Mauricii  Hispani*.  These  persons 
were  infected  with  the  Pantheistio 
principles  then  spreading  in  the 
Moorish  schools.  The  pope  (1229) 
again  forbids  the  introduction  of 
*  profane  science'  into  the  study  of 
Scripture  and  tradition :  cf .  Cape- 
Ague's  remarks,  ii.  165,  166. 
^  Thus  Roger  Bacon  ( Opua  Ma^, 

£.  14,  ed.  Jebb),  writing  fifty  years 
Iter,  says  that  Aristotle's  treatises 
had  been  condemned  *ob  densam  ig- 
norantiam'.  Among  the  works  of 
Robert  Grosseteste  (see  above,  p. 
246)  IS  a  CommerUary  on  parts  of 
Aristotle  (in  Libros  Posteriorum\ 
ed.  Yenet.  1552. 
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WESTERN 
CHURCH. 


Alexander  cf 
Halte 

(d.  1245). 


Bonaoentura 
(d.  1274). 


Albert  the 
Great 

(d.  1280). 


Schoolmen,  datbg  firom  Alexander  of  Hales,  the  blendmg 
of  the  Aristotelic  processes  and  doctrines  with  the  contro- 
versies of  the  Western  Church  was  almost  aniversal. 

Alexander  of  Hales  (Alesius),  after  studying  in  the 
convent  of  that  name  in  Gloucestershire,  attained  a  high 
celebrity  at  Paris,  where  he  was  distinguished  from  the 
many  scholars  of  the  age  as  the  ^Irrefragable  Doctor'. 
His  g^at  work  is  a  Summa  Universce  TheohgitB^  in  which 
the  various  topics  handled  in  the  book  of  Peter  Lombard 
are  extended  and  discussed  according  to  the  strictly  syl- 
logistic method  of  the  Schools. 

He  was  a  mendicant  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  aa 
such  had  taken  part  in  the  training  of  another  schoolman 
(the  '  Seraphic  Doctor')  who  was  destined  to  effect  a  last- 
ing hold  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Western  Churches.  This 
was  John  of  Fidanza,  or  Bonaventura,  in  whom  the  riising 
order  of  Franciscans  found  an  able  champion*  and  a  vene- 
rated head.  Inferior  in  acumen  to  his  fellow-countryman, 
archbishop  Anselm,  he  was  more  than  equal  in  the  warmth 
and  elevation  of  his  feelings,  though  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  too  frequently  expressed — ^the  rapturous  worship 
of  the  Virgin' — is '  a  deep  and  startling  blemish  on  his 
character.  His  works  are  vezy  numerous,^  for  the  most 
part  of  a  mystical,  ascetic,  and  subjective  kind. 

Contemporary  with  these  two  Franciscans,  and  no  less 
distinguished,  were  the  two  Dominicans,  Albert  the  Grreat 


1  Opp,  ed.  Cologne,  1622,  4to18.: 
see  Schrockh  (xxix.  9—54)  for  a 
sketch  of  his  theological  system. 

'  See  aboye,  p.  263 :  and,  on  his 
life  and  writings,  Hi»i»  Litter,  de  la 
France,  zix.  266  sq.;  Schrockh, 
XXIX.  209—232. 

>  When  he  became  general  of 
the  Franciscans,  he  placed  them 
undear  the  peculiar  patronage  of  ^e 
Virgin,  and  his  works  abound  with 
extrayagant  and  almost  impious 
sayings  in  her  honour,  (e.^.  SpeeU' 


ium  de  LaudUnu  B,  Motub),  It 
has  been  disputed  whether  the 
Pealterium  B,  Marim  be  his  or  not* 
0,ff,  by  Alban  Butler  in  his  Liff 
of  S.  BonacmUura  (July  14):  ef. 
Schrockh,  xxyiii.  255,  and  Cape- 
figue,  II.  40. 

^  The  Vatican  edition  is  in  8  Tols. 
folio.  Among  the  rest  (wl.  ly.  y.) 
is  a  Commentaritu  in  IV,  ljibr„ 
Sententiarum,  The  first  and  second 
yolumes  contain  expositions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 
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and  Thomas  Aquinas,  standing  also  in  the  same  relation-  ^^^^ 

ship  of  tutor  and  pupil.     Albert,*  bom  in  Suabia  (1193), 

educated  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  eyentually  settling  at 
Cologne,  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  the  genuine  scholar. 
He  was  conversant  with  nearly  eveiy  field  of  human 
thought,  but  most  at  home  in  physics,  natural  history,  and 
ethics.  His  chief  writings  in  divinity  are  Commentaries^ 
on  the  Book  of  Sentences,  and  a  Summa  Theologioe^  in 
both  of  which,  amid  a  crowd  of  metaphysical  subtleties 
'peculiar  to  the  time,  he  manifests  a  dear  conception  of 
the  leading  truths  of  Christianity. 

But  Albert  and  indeed  all  others  were  eclipsed  by  his  Thomtu 
illustrious  and  profound  disciple.  Thomas  de  Aquino*  (or  (1224-1274) 
Aquinas],  honoured  with  the  names  of  ^  Universal'  and 
^Angelic  Doctor',  and  the  founder  of  the  able  school  of 
*  Thomists',  proved  himself  the  master-spirit  of  scholas- 
ticism, and  a  most  worthy  representative  of  mediaeval  philo- 
sophy. He  took  his  stand  among  the  school  of  Bealists, 
and  was  devoted  strongly  to  the  Aristotelian  dialectics, 
which  he  used  as  the  organ  of  investigation:  but  his 
independent  genius  urged  him  to  dissent  materially  from 
other  principles  of  Aristotle,  and  to  graft  upon  the  older 
system  many  foreign  elements.  A  careful  study"  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Book  of  Sentences  prepared  him  for  the 
composition  of  those  powerful  works,  which  occupied  him 

»  See  his  Workt  in  21  vols,  folio,' 
ed.  Lyons,  1651 :  and,  for  his  life, 
Seripiorei  Ord,  PrtpdiccU,  by  Quetif 
and  Echard,  i.  162  sq.,  Schrockh, 
zxiT.  424  sq. 

•  Filling  vol.  xiv— xvi. 

^  See  Schrockh's  Analysis,  xxiz. 
67  sq. 

B  See  his  Life  in  the  Acta  Sanct. 
Mart.  1. 655  sq.,  and  on  his  philoso* 
phico-religious  system,  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's AqwifuUy  in  Encycl,  Metrop, 
XT.  793  sq.:  Schrockh,  xxix.  71  — 
208:  Ritter's  Gettch,  der  ChrittL 
Philo9.  IV.  267  8q. 


'  It  is  also  mentioned  in  his 
biography  (as  above)  that  he  never 
wrote,  lectured,  or  disputed  with- 
out  betaking  himself  to  God  in 
prayer  for  the  Divine  illumination, 
and  he  did  the  same  when  he 
was  confronted  by  difficulties  and 
doubts.  The  reason  he  assisned 
for  the  pecidiar  frequency  of  his 
devotions  was  the  following :  *  Quia 
frequenter  contingit,  quod  dum  in- 
tellectus  superius  subtilia  specu- 
latur,  affectus  inferius  a  devotione 
remittitur'. 
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^jwrawj  till  his  death  in  1274.     The  greatest  of  them  is  the  Bumma 
Totiua  TheologioR^  which,  as  it  forms  a  clear  exponent  of 


CHURCH. 


FrimaPurt, 


oSS!eofhi»  b^  views  and  is  the  most  colossal  work  of  that  or  any 
ThmiogUe.  period,  mcrits  an  especial  notice.'  It  is  divided  into  three 
great  parts,  (I)  the  Natural,  (2)  the  Moral,  (3)  the  Sacra- 
mental. In  the  first  of  these,  the  writer  ascertains  the 
nature  and  the  limits  of  theology,  which  he  esteems  a 
proper  science,  based  upon  a  supernatural  revelation,  the 
contents  of  which,  though  far  transcending  all  the  powers 
of  human  thought,  are,  when  communicated,  subjects  for* 
devout  inquiry  and  admit  of  argumentative  defence.  Ac- 
cordingly the  writer  next  discusses  the  existence  and  the 
attributes  of  God,  endeavouring  to  elucidate  the  nature  of 
His  will.  His  providence,  the  ground  of  His  predestination/ 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  Unity, — ^a 
doctrine  which,  although  he  deems  incapable  of  h  prtori 
demonstration,  finds  an  echo  and  a  counterpart  in  man. 
Descending  from  the  Cause  to  the  effects,  he  analyses  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  creation,  angels,  the  material  world, 
and  men,  enlarging  more  especially  upon  the  functions  of 
the  human  soul,  its  close  relation  to  the  body,  and  the 
state  of  both  before  the  Fall. 

The  second  part  is  subdivided  into  the  Prima  Secundm^ 
and  the  Secunda  Secundw.  The  former  carries  on  the 
general  subject,  viewing  men  no  longer  from  the  heavenly 
but  the  earthly  side,  as  moral  and  responsible  agents  gifted 
with  a  vast  complexity  of  passions,  sentiments,  and  hr 


Seeunda  Part. 


'  A  good  edition,  with  copionB 
indexes,  was  published  at  Arras 
(Atrebati)  in  1610.  The  whole 
works  of  Aquinas  hare  been  often 
reprinted.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Venice  (1745  sq.)  in  28  vols.  4to. 
His  Catena  Aurea  (from  the  Fa- 
thers) has  been  translated  into 
English  (Oxf.  1843). 

'  Cf.  Hampden,  as  above,  p.  268, 
n.  8,  and  Kling's  De»criptio  Sumnuf 


Theohff,   Thama  Aqum*  mocMwto, 
Bonn,  1846. 

>  On  this  point  his  Tiews  are 
rigorously  Ausustinian:  Far.  i. 
Quiest.  zzin.  Art.  1—8.  Anselm 
wrote  a  special  treatise  on  it  in 
a  somewhat  milder  tone.  The 
title  is,  De  Concordia  Pretcientim 
et  PrakeaiinationU  et  OraUtB  Dei 
cum  Uhero  arbitrio. 
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culties.     The  way  in  which  these  powers  would  naturally  ^^'^!^ 

operate,  if  acting  by  themselves,  is  first  considered,  and 

the  author  then  proceeds  to  shew  how  they  are  modified 
by  supernatural  agencies,  or  coexistent  gifts  of  grace/ 
This  leads  him  to  compare  the  state,  or  the  position,  of 
mankind  in  reference  to  the  systems  (or  economies)  of 
grace  and  nature,  and,  as  the  immediate  consequence,  to 
treat  of  our  original  righteousness,  free-will,  original  sin, 
justification,"  and  the  various  rules  of  life.  In  the  Secunda 
SecundcBj  the  several  virtues  are  discussed  in  turn,  as  they 
exist  under  the  operation  of  Divine  grace  or  that  of  nature 
only.  They  are  seven  in  number.  Three  of  them  are 
^  theological',  or  supematurally  Infused  and  nourished, — 
viz.  faith,  hope,  and  love,  while  the  remainder  are  the 
four  cardinal  virtues  of  justice,  prudence,  fortitude,  and 
temperance,  and  are  ^  ethical'  or  purely  human.  The 
discussion  of  these  virtues  forms  an  admirable  work  on 
Christian  morals. 

The  third  part  of  the  Summa  is  devoted  to  an  expo-  Tenia  Par$. 
sition  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  Sacraments, — a  class  of  topics  which,  according  to 
the  principles  of  all  the  mediaeval  writers,  are  essentially 
akin.^  Aquinas  traces  every  supernatural  influence  to  the 
Person  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  who  by  the  union  of  our 

^  He  does  not  indeed  suppose,  rates  (1)  in  the  spontaneous  more- 
as  many  of  the  Schoolmen  did,  ment  of  the  wiU  to  God,  (2)  in  the 
that  the  communication  of  the  resistance  to  sin,  and  (3)  to  its  for- 
gifU  of  grace  was  to  depend  upon  giyeness ;  although  these  effects  are 
the  way  in  which  mankind  em-  said  to  be  produced  simultaneously, 
ployed  the  dimply  natural  qualities  Prima  Secund,  Qusest.  cxiii.  ArU 
(*pura  naturalia').  His  Tiew  is,  8:  cf.  Neander,  tiii.  222  sq. 
that  grace  was  given  from  the  first,  '  '  Post  considerationem  eorum 
and  that  the  harmonious  coexist-  qu»  pertinent  ad  mysteriaVerbi  In- 
ence  of  the  natural  and  ihe  super-  camati,considerandum  est  de  sacra- 
natural  constituted  man's  'ori^alis  mentis  Ecclesie,  quie  ab  Ipso  Verbo 
justitia' .  The  yiolation  of  this  har-  Incamato  efficaciam  habent' .  Quses. 
mony  (*inordinata  dispositio  par-  lx.  On  the  mutual  relations  and 
tium  animse')  is  original  sin.  Cf.  order  of  the  sacraments^  in  the 
Neander,  viii.  193.  theological  system  of  Aquinas,  see 

A  This  he  makes  to  be  primarily  Qusest.  z.xv.   Art.  1,  2.     One  of 

the  infusion  of  grace,  which  ope-  his  reasons  for  assigning  the  chief 
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WESTERN  nature  with  the  Godhead  has  become  the  Beconstractor 
of  humanity  and  the  Diflpenser  of  new  life.  This  life,  to- 
gether with  the  aliment  by  which  it  is  suBtained,  descends 
to  man  through  certain  outward  media,  or  the  sacramental 
ordinances  of  the  Church :  their  number  being  seven,  viz. 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  Penitence,  Orders, 
Matrimony,  and  Extreme  Unction/  In  the  last  division 
of  the  work  we  see  the  mighty  influence  of  Aquinas  in 
determining  the  scientific  form  and  mutual  action  of  those 
doctrines  which  hereafter  threatened  to  obtain  complete 
ascendancy  in  all  the  Western  Churches. 

The  most  powerful  rival  of  Aqumas  and  the  Thomists 
of  this  period  was  the  English  Franciscan,  John  Duns 
Scotus'  (bom  at  Dunston,  near  Alnwick),  whose  acumen 
and  success  in  the  scholastic  fields  of  war  enabled  him 
to  organize  the  party  known  as  '  Scotists\  He  was  termed 
the  ^  Subtle  Doctor',  and  although  a  realist  in  the  dispute 
concerning  universals  and  particulars,  diverged  on  many 
topics  from  the  system  of  Aquinas,'  and  attracted  a  large 
munber  of  disciples.  In  the  narrower  province  of  theology 
he  is  remarkable  for  his  antagonism,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  authority  of  St  Augustine.  He  maintained  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  and  stated  other  principles,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  incur  the  imputation  of  Pelagianism  ;^  while 


JohnDmu 
Seot§u 

(d.  1308) : 


thepeeuUw 
•pimont  of 
hu  iohooi. 


place  to  the  EachaxiBt  ia  this : 
'  Nam  in  sacramento  Eucharistiie 
continetiir  Ipse  Christus  subetan- 
tialiter,  in  ahis  autem  sacramentiB 
continetur  qusedam  virtus  instru- 
mentalia  participata  a  Christo'. 
Ibid.  Art.  3. 

>  The  discuBsion  of  these  points 
in  detail  was  cut  short  by  the 
author's  death,  before  he  reached 
the  'sacrament  of  orders':  but  a 
Supplement  containing  his  opinions 
on  tne  rest  was  form^  out  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Sett'- 
Unc€9^  and  is  appended  to  the 
Arras  and  other  editions  of  the 
Swmmn, 


'  See  Life  of  Scotus  by  Waddins 
(the  Franciscan  annalist)  prefixed 
to  his  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Scotus,  Lugdun.  1639,  12  vols.  fol. 

'  Schrockh,  xziv»4358q.;Ritter, 
IT.  354  sq.  Oieseler  C{  74,  n.  26) 
draws  attention  to  an  order  in 
which  all  the  Franciscan  lecturers 
are  commanded  to  follow  Scotus 
*  tarn  in  cursn  philosophico  quam 
in  theologico'. 

^  e,  g,  on  the  question  of  original 
sin  he  argued  Uiat  it  was  bardy 
negative,  a  *  carentia  justitiie  de- 
bits' {In  Lib.  SenterU.  Lib.  ii.  Dist. 
XXXII.  {  7)i  discarding  from  his 
definition  the  idea  of  concupiscence 
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in  his  theorizing  with  regard  to  the  conception   of  the   ^Sgl^^' 

Virgin  he  opposed,   not  only  the  more  ancient  teaching 

of  the  Church,*  but  also  that  of  Bernard'  and  the  school 
of  Thomists/ 

Passing  by  a  crowd  of  minor  writers^  who  adhered  to 
one  or  other  of  these  theological  parties,  our  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  mobt  original  genius  whom  the  thirteenth 
century  produced.  The  Friar  Bacon,'  bom  at  Ilchester,  ^^^f"^ 
in  Somersetshire,  1214,  was  trained  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Paris,  where  his  time  was  for  the  most  part 


{Ibid,  Dist.  xzx.)«  He  questioned 
the  absolute  necessity  of  preventing 
grace,  asserting  *  quod  ex  puris  na> 
turalibus  potest  quactmque  voluntas 
saltern  in  statu  naturae  inetituta  di- 
ligere  Deum  super  omnia'  (Ibid. 
lib.  III.  Dist.  xxvii.)  :  and  while 
Aquinas  made  the  heresy  of  Pela- 
gius  to  consist  in  maintaining 
*  quod  initium  bene  faciendi  sit  ex 
nobis,  consunmiatio  autem  a  Deo' 
{Summa,  Part,  i.,  Quiest.  xxiii., 
Art.  5),  Scotus  thought  the  root 
of  it  to  lie  in  the  position  *quod 
liberum    arbitrium    sitfieiai    sine 

fatia'  {Ibid,  lib.  xi.  Dist.  xxyiii., 
1).  These  Pelagianixing  ten- 
dencies of  the  Scotists  were  op- 
posed by  archbp.  Bradwardine  (of 
Canterbury),  who  died  1339,  in  his 
De  Causa  Dei  contra  Pelagiumf  etc,, 
ed.  Savile,  Lond.  1618. 
9  Cf.  above,  p.  252,  n.  6, 
*  In  his  Bpist.  clxxiv.,  he  speaks 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception  as  a  novelty,  'quam 
ritus  Ecclesifle  nescit,  non  probat 
ratio,  non  commendat  antiqua  tra- 
ditio,'  etc. 

^  In  the  Summat  Part.  iii.  Qusst. 
xxvii.,  Art.  I.,  as  contrasted  with 
Duns  Scotus,  In  Libr.  Sentent, 
lib.  III.,  Dist.  iii.,  Qusest.  i.,  }  9 ; 
and  lib.  xi.,  Dist.  xviii..  Quest,  i., 
§.  18  :  cf.  Klee,  Hist,  of  Dogmas, 
part  XX.,  ch.  iii.,  §  25,  where  it  is 
mentioned  that  Duns  Scotu»  so  far 
carried  his  point  in  the  University 


of  Paris  as  to  exclude  all  persons 
from  degrees  who  did  not  pledge 
themselves  to  maintain  the  truth 
of  the  immaculate  conception. 

*  William  of  Auvergne,  bishop 
of  Paris,  (d.  1248)  deserves  some 
mention  as  a  theologian  and  apo- 
logist {0pp.  Paris,  1674,  2  vols. 
foUo),  and  as  a  sample  of  the  scanty 
stock  of  writers  who  were  not  at- 
tached to  one  or  other  of  the  Men- 
dicant Orders.  Of  the  ritualists 
belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century 
the  most  eminent  Ib  Duranti  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  a  nominal- 
istic  schoolman,  Durand  de  S.  Pour- 
^ain),  whose  Rationale  Divinorum 
OjKciorvm  is  a  copious  exposition 
of  the  principles  supposed  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  structure,  ornaments, 
the  miniBtry,  and  ritual  of  the 
Church.  It  has  been  often  pub- 
lished, e,g.  Tenet.  1609.  On  the 
other  liturgical  writings  of  the  pe- 
riod, see  Schrockh,  xxviix  277  sq. 

*  Roger  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  his  contemporary  Rt^iert  Ba- 
con, the  friend  of  Grosscteste.  See 
Taimer's  Biblioth,  under  the  names : 
from  which  source  a  good  account 
of  Friar  Bacon  and  nis  writings 
may  be  drawn.  Some  idea  of 
his  marvellous  acquaintance  with 
chemistry  and  other  sciences  is 
given  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  Dr.  Hook's 
£ccl.  Btogr.  x.  460.  451 :  cf.  Pal- 
grave's  Merchant  and  Friar,  passim. 


U 
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devoted  to  scientific  puTBuits,  and  to  the  stady  of  languages. 
His  great  proficiency  in  these  had  won  for  him  the  name 
of  ^  Doctor  Mirabilis.'  He  entered  the  Franciscan  Order, 
but  the  more  fanatic  members  of  that  body,  joining  with 
unlettered  clergymen  and  academics,  put  an  end  to  his 
public  lectures,  and  eventually  procured  his  incarceration, 
(1278),  on  the  ground  that  he  was  prying  too  nunutely 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  nature.  In  the  Opus  Mqjus  de 
utilitate  Scientiarum^ — a  collection  of  his  works  addressed 
in  1266  to  Pope  Clement  IV., — the  general  object  is  to 
inculcate  the  need  of  a  reform  in  the  physical  and  other 
sciences:  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  push  his  principle  of 
free  inquiry  into  every  sphere  of  human  thought.'  While 
indicating  little  or  no  love  for  the  scholastic  subtleties,' 
he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  wider  circulation  and  more 
earnest  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  tracing  nearly  all  the 
evils  of  the  times  to  want  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
this  heavenly  rule  of  life.^  He  proved  the  clearness  and 
fertility  of  his  convictions  gn  these  points  by  recommending 
a  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,'  and  especially  by  urging 
the  importance  of  recurring  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 


1  Ed.  Jebb,  Lond.  1733. 

'  e,g.  He  points  out  errors  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  (c.  12), 
arguing  that  *in  omni  homine 
est  multa  imperfectio  sapientiie, 
tarn  in  Sanctis  quam  in  sapienti- 
bus.' 

'  He  preferred  Aristotle  on  the 
whole,  but  added  yer^  character- 
istically, '  Posteriores  ipsum  in  ali- 
quibus  correxerunt,  et  multa  ad  ejus 
opera  addiderunt,  et  adhuc  adden- 
tur  usque  ad  finem  mundi:  quia 
nihil  est  psr/eetum  in  humanis  inven' 
tionihut*:  Ibid,  part  ii.  c.  8.  The 
highest  of  all  sciences  (according 
to  him)  is  the  science  that  treats 
of  diHne  thinKSi  and  it  is  all  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  *  quae  in  sacris 
Uteris  tota  continetur,  per  jus  tamen 


canonicum  et  philosophiam  expU- 
canda':  as  in  the  following  note, 
p.  421:  cf.  Neander,  viii.  112, 113. 

*  See  the  remarkable  extracts 
from  his  Epistola  de  Laude  Scryh- 
tur<B  SaneUf,  in  the  additions  made 
to  Ussher's  Hitt.  Dogmat,  by  Whar- 
ton (Lond.  1689),  pp.  420<-424. 
The  MS.  is  in  the  lilmiry  at  Lam- 
beth. 

*  This  idea  was  carried  out  iu 
part  by  Hugo  de  S.  CUiaro  f  S.  Cher), 
a  Dominican  (d.  1263),  who  by  the 
aid  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
MSS.  reformed  the  text  of  the 
whole  Bible.  He  also  composed 
a  Concordance  of  the  Scriptures 
(Schrockh,  xxviii.  331),  and  Po9- 
tilla  in  Univerta  Biblia,  Juxta  quad' 
mplicem  tensum  {Ibid.  368). 
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texts.    Indeed  the  mind  of  Koger  Bacon  was  so  greatly   chl^ot! 

in  advance  of  the  period  when  he  lived,  as  to  have  ante- 

dated  much  of  what  has  only  flourished  since  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Western  Church. 


eommunum. 


EASTERN    CHURCH. 

There  was  little  in  the  mind  of  Eastern  Christendom 
to  correspond  with  the  activity,  enthusiasm,  and  almost 
universal  progress  we  have  noted  in  the  sister  churches 
of  the  West.  Reposing  with  a  vague  and  otiose  belief 
on  the  traditionary  doctrines  as  they  had  been  logically 
systematized  by  John  of  Damascus,  the  great  body  of  the  S^ofJS'*^ 
^  orthodox'  (or  Greek)  communion  were  subsiding  fast  into 
a  state  of  spiritual  deadness  and  of  intellectual  senility. 
The  rigours  of  Byzantine  despotism,  too  prone  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  articles  of  faith,"  the  ill  example  of  a 
crowd  of  idle  and  unlettered  monks,'  and  the  perplexities 
entailed  upon  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  recklessness  of  the 
Crusaders,"  had  contributed  to  this  result.  The  literary 
spirit  now  and  then  revived,  however ;  and  if  they  in  whom 
it  wrought  are  often  shadows  in  comparison  of  men  like 


•  Cf.  above,  p.63,  n.  4.  In  the  pre- 
BentperiodNlcetas  Choniata(i>eifa- 
nuele  Comneno,  lib.  vii.  c.  5) remarks 
that  the  emperors  expected  men  to 
believe  that  they  were,  co«  £oXojueSv 
0ffo<ro^ot  Kai  ioyixaTttrral  6tt<$TaTot, 
Kal  Kavotfts  Ttou  Kavovwv  tMivTtpot, 
Kai  dirXmv  Oe/cop  Kal  iiiSpmirlvwv 
nrpayii&Ttav  dtrpofrtpaXtiv  yvtoftovts. 
The  emperor  here  alluded  to  (1143 
— 1181)  excited  a  most  violent 
controversy,  by  insisting  on  the 
general  adoption  of  this  formida, 
Tdy  o'tcrapKwfiivop  6fov  irpo<r<f>ipttv 
Tt  6fiov  Kal  trpovipipiaBat  {Ibid,), 
Some  of  the  bishops  who  resisted 
it,  when  sanctioned  by  a  council, 
were  instantly  deposed :  cf.  Nean- 
der,  VIII.  252,  253.  On  a  future 
occasion,  when  the  prelates  made  a 


stand  against  him,  Manuel  threat- 
ened to  call  in  the  pope,  which 
ultimately  led  to  a  compromise: 
Ibid,  p.  254.  The  despotism  of 
Michael  Palieolo^  (1260—1282) 
occasioned  what  is  known  as  the 
Arsenian  schism  (1266 — 1312),  by 
which  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople was  for  a  time  divided  in 
itself  and  separated  from  that  of 
Alexandria.  See  Neale,  ii.  311, 
812. 

^  See  the  startling  revelations  of 
Eustathius,  'EirltrKiilns  filov  fiopax*' 
Kou  iirl  iiopdtitrtt  twv  irtpl  aurop, 
paasim,  Opp,  ed.  Tafel,  1832. 

^  On  the  relations  of  the  East 
and  West  at  this  period,  see  below, 
pp.  295  sq. 

U2 
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ChiysoBtom,  or  Basil,  or  the  Gregories,  they  muBt  be,  not- 
withBtanding,  viewed  as  bright  exceptions  to  the  general 
dohieas  of  the  age. 

Among  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  eleventh  century 
is  Michael  Psellus,  the  yoonger,  who,  besides  composmg 
multifarious  treatises^  on  jurisprudence,  physics,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy,  displayed  an  aptitude  for  higher 
fields  of  contemplation  in  his  Chapters  on  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  the  Person  of  Christy  and  his  Paraphrases  on  the  Old 
Testament. 

Contemporary  with  hon  was  Theophylact,"  archbishop 
of  Bulgaria,  who  achieved  a  lasting  reputation  by  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Grospcis,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Minor  Prophets.  They  are  based,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part  on  the  corresponding  labours  of 
St.  Chrysostom, 

Another  exegetical  writer  was  a  monk  of  Constantinople, 
Euthymius  Zigabenus,'  who  commented  on  the  Psalms, 
the  Gospels,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  in  the  style,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  language,  of  the  earlier  doctors  of  the 
East.     He  also  wrote  a  Panoply^  in  refutation  of  all  forms 


^  See  a  list  of  them  in  Oudinus, 
D9  Seriptoribus  Eeel.  ii.  646,  and 
the  article  in  Smith's  Biogr,  Diet, 
II.  563,  564.  The  work  on  the 
Trinity  and  some  of  the  paraphrases 
haye  been  published.  Psellaa  also 
wrote  an  ecclesiastical  treatise,  Elv 
Td«  dyia%  kirr^  avwdtoxn^  Basil. 
1536. 

•  Opp,  Venet.  1764— 1763.  4to18. 
lol.:  cf.  Schrockh,xzviii.  315—318. 
The  sober  yiews  of  Theophylact  on 
the  separation  of  East  aod  West 
may  be  gathered  from  his  Lib,  de 
its  in  qui^ua  LeUini  aeeutantur, 

3  Cf.  above,  p.  193,  n.  8.  His  valu- 
able Commentary  on  the  Psalms  and 
Gospels  is  only  known  through  the 
medium  of  Latin  versions,  fre- 
quently reprinted  (Fabricius,  Bibl, 
Graxa,  viii.  328  sq.)    lliat  on  the 


Epistles  of  St.  Paul  exists  only  in 
MS.  (Vatican,  No.  636).  Gieseler, 
who  mentious  this  last  circum- 
stance ({  94,  n.  4),  writes  the  name 
of  the  author  Ziffodenm :  c£. 
Schrbckh,  (xxviii.  306  sq.)  on  the 
character  of  his  works. 

*  The  full  title  is  UaifovXla  ioy^ 

Part  only  of  the  Greek  original  haa 
been  published  (at  Tergovisto,  in 
Wallachia,  171 1).  A  Latin  trans- 
lation appeared  at  Venice  in  1555: 
but  the  thirteenth  title,  kotA  tw 
r^v  ToXaiccs  'Pw/uiqv,  f^rot  t»»  'Ito- 
X»v,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Pro- 
cession, is  there  dropped.  See  an 
interesting  article  (by  XJUmann),  in 
the  Stttdien  und  Kritiket^  for  1833, 
III.  665.  Another  work  of  this  class 
(X  Collection  of  the  Priney»le9  of 
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of  misbelief,  deriving  the  great  bulk  of  his  materials  from   ^^^^^ 
the  same  quarter. 


In  the  following  century  a  kindred  work,*  intended  as  JjJJSotw 
the  complement  of  this,  proceeded  from  the  learned  pen  of  (<i*i206t) 
Nicetas  Acominatus  (bom  at  Chonsd,  formerly  Colosse). 
The  title  is  Thesaurus  OrthodoocioB^  but  only  portions  of  it 
have  been  published. 

Nicholas,  bishop  of  Methone  (in  Messenia)  was  a  more  ^i^Z^f' 
original  and  able  writer.     He  examined  and  rejected  the  (d.iaoo?) 
philosophy  of  Proclus,*  the  Neo-Platonist,  whose  principles 
appear  to  have  survived  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  was  also 
energetic  in  repelling  the  encroachments  of  the  pope  and 
in  defending  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Greeks. 

But  all  the  Eastern  scholars  of  this  period  are  surpassed  f^f  o/ 
by  the  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  Eustathius.  His  gi-  ^  nSe)*.**" 
gantic  commentaries^  on  the  ancient  poets,  more  especially 
on  Homer,  did  not  so  engross  his  mind  as  to  unfit  him 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies.  Some  of 
his  minor  works,*  including  Sermons  and  Epistles  have 
lately  come  to  light,  and  we  there  see  him  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Chiysostom,  and  waging  war  against  the  hollow- 
ness,  frivolity,  and  superstitions  of  the  age. 

Besides  a  multitude  of  long-forgotten  writeirs  on  divinity, 
and  some  who  still  enjoy  considerable  fame  as  jurists  and 
historians,  others  had  continued  to  spring  up  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  'Orthodox'  conmiunion.    Ebed-Jesu*  Dactro-^aiST 


Faith)  was  composed  for  the  Alex- 
andrine Jacobites  by  Ebn-Nassal. 
It  not  only  refutes  the  systems  of 
paganism  and  Judaism,  but  makes 
an  assault  on  the  Nestorians  and 
the  Melchites.    Neale,  ii.  304. 

»  UUmann,  Ihid.  p.  6S0.  The 
whole  is  extant  in  tne  Royal  Ii* 
brary  of  Paris.  The  first  five  books 
appeared  in  Paris,  1569.  On  the 
historical  writings  of  the  author, 
see  Smith's  Biog,  Diet,  ii.  1183. 

•  The  title  of  the  treatise  is  'A- 


0-t»€  liftoKXov,  ed.  Vbmel,  Fiancf. 
1825:  cf.  Ullmann,  as  above,  pp. 
701  sq.  His  treatises  D«  Primatu 
Papa,  etc.  are  not  published  (Fa- 
bricius,  Bibl.  Ordfe.  xi.  290). 

7  See  Smith's  Biogr.  Diet.  ii.  120. 

B  Eustathii  Oputeula,  ed.  Tafel, 
Francof.  1832:  cf.  Neander,  yiii. 
248. 

•  Among  other  things  (see  Asie- 
man,  Bibl,  Orient,  iix.  part  i.  325) 
he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  lAber 
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politaa  of  Soba  (Ni^bia)  was  the  most  able  and  volmmnous 
writer  of  the  Chaldssan  (or  ^  Nestorian')  body ;  and  among 
the  Jacobites  were  Dionjsius  Bar-Salibi,^  bishop  of  Amida, 
Jacob,*  bishop  of  Tagritum,  and  Abolpharagius'  (Bar- 
Hebrseus),  maphrian  or  primate  of  the  East.  The  kindred 
(^1^86)'''**^^^  of  the  Armenians  also  added  many  contributions  to 
the  province  of  dogmatic  and  polemical  theology,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  fields  of  learning/  The  best  known  and 
most  accessible  are  those  of  the  Armenian  catholicos, 
Nerses.* 

Hated  and  occasionally  persecuted  by  their  Moslem  con- 
querors, these  sects  had  gradually  been  drawn  more  closely 
to  each  other,*  though  retaining  their  ^stinctive  creeds. 


Iferta 

(d.  1173). 


Mairgcarita  teu  de  VerUaU  Chritiianm 
Jteliffionhf  printed  in  Mail  Script, 
Vet,  Natfa  CoUectio,  Rom.  1825, 
torn.  X.  part.  ii.  317  sq. 

^  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  the 
whole  Bible  and  many  other  trea- 
tises (Asseman,  Ibid.  ii.  156).  His 
Liturgia  is  published  in  Renaudot, 
lAturg,  OrteiU,  CoUeetiOf  ii.  448  sq., 
ed.  1847. 

'  On  his  Liber  Theaaurorum,  see 
Asseman,  Ibid,  ir.  237. 

'  Besides  a  verj  important  his- 
torical work,  Hist,  Dynaatiarum,  of 
which  yersions  have  been  printed 
entire  (ed.  Focock,  1663),  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  origmal  Syriac 
(Leipzig,  1789)  and  extracts  from 
the  rest  in  Asseman  (Ibid.  ii.  244 
— 463),  Abulpharanus  wrote  many 
strictly  theologic^  works,  e.g. 
Horreum  Mg$teriorum,  Cemdeidbnim 
Sanctorum  tie  Fundamentis  eceleei" 
astieie.  His  Nomocanon  Ecclesia 
Antioehena  is  published  in  a  Latin 
Tersion  by  Mail,  as  above,  tom.  x. 
part.  II.  1 — 268  :  and  his  Liturgia 
m  Renaudot,  ii.  455—467,  where 
see  the  editor's  annotatLons,  pp. 
467—470. 

^  See  Neumann's  Oeach.  der  or- 
menisch.  Liter. ^  p.  148:  cf.  above, 
p.  189,  n.  5. 

'  His  works,  with  a  Latin  Ter- 


sion, were  published  at  Venice,  in 
2  vols.  Syo.  1833. 

*  Asseman  (ii.  291)  quotes  the 
following  from  Abulpharasiu8,who, 
after  censuring  those  who  intro- 
duced absurd  heresies  into  the 
Church,  continues :  '  Reliquie  vero 
quae  hodie  in  mimdo  obtinent  sectie, 
cum  omnes  de  Trinitate  et  inco- 
lumitate  naturarum,  ex  quibus  est 
Christusabsque  conversioneet  com- 
mistione,  tfqve  bene  aentiantt  m  fio- 
minilme  unionie  aobim  tecum  pug^ 
nant:'  cf.  Ibid.  pp.  249,  266.  The 
Armenians  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion made  overtures  to  the  Greek 
empire  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  union,  and  that  unioQ 
seemed  to  be  ahnost  completed  in 
1179.  (Gieseler,  §  97,  n.  9,  4th 
Germ,  ed.)  But  subsequently 
(1199)  fresh  negociatiooB  wen 
opened  with  the  popes,  which  led  to 
a  more  permanent  resvdt  (Schrockh, 
XXIX.,  368  sq.).  In  1239  it  is  re- 
corded that  tne  catholioos  received 
a  pallium  from  Rome  {Ibid,  370). 
Tms  truce  was,  however,  ultimately 
broken  in  its  turn.  The  powerful 
Latins  also  threatened  at  one  period 
(1237—1247)  to  absorb  the  Jaco- 
bites and  the  Nestorians :  see  Ray- 
naldus,  Ann.  Eecl.  ad  an.  1247,  $§  32 
-—42  ;  Sohrockh,  xxix.  363—367. 
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The  state  of  feeling  was,  however,  different  in  the  Greek  "^^S?e  ^ 
and  Latin  Christians,  whom  we  saw  diverging  more  com-  ^^Egj''^ 

pletely  and  exchanging  the  most  bitter  fuhninations  at  the 

close  of  the  previous  period. 


RELATIONS   OF  THE   EASTERN    AND   WESTERN    CHURCHES. 

The  effect  of  the  scholastic  system,  and  still  more  of  the  ^jJ^IJJSJ. 
development  of  papal  absolutism,  was  to  sharpen  the  great 
lines  of  demarcation  which  divided  East  from  West.  The 
Latin  theory  as  to  the  mode  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  has  constituted,  with  some  points  of  minor 
moment,  an  insuperable  bar  to  compromise,  was  now  more 
clearly  stated  and  more  logically  urged  into  its  consequences 
by  a  master  mind  like  Anselm^s;'  while  the  towering 
claims  of  Hildebrand,  content  with  nothing  short  of  uni- 
versal monarchy  in  every  patriarchate  of  the  Church,  were 
met  by  indignation  and  defiance.^ 

It  is  likely  that  the   thought  of  widening  the  papal  SnaJSd, 
empire  was  a  moving  cause  of  the  Crusades ;   and  when  ^®®®' 
the  first  of  those  enterprises  was  considered  at  the  council 
of  Bari'  (in  Apulia],  1098,  the  Latin  doctrine  was  distinctly 
reaffirmed,  and  the  anathema  imposed  afresh  on  all  who 
ventured  to  impugn  it.     Li  the  reign  of  the  next  pontiff  JJ^^/y.. 


^  See  hiB  De  Prae€»tUme  Spiritua 
Saneti  eoniru  GrtBOOi:  0pp.  ed.  Ger- 
beron,)pp.  42—61.  The  sober  tone 
of  this  production  may  be  esti- 
mated  from  the  Prologue  where  he 
is  speaking  of  his  antagonists: 
'  Qui  quoniam  Eran^elia  nobiscum 
yenerantur,  et  in  aliis  de  Trino  et 
TJno  Deo  credunt  hoc  ipsum  per 
omnia  quod  nos,  qui  de  eadem  re 
certi  sumus;  spero  per  auzilium 
ejnsdem  Spixitus  Sancti  quia  si 
malunt  sohdse  yeritati  acquiescere 
quam  pro  yictoria  contenaere,  per 
hoc  quod  absque  ambiguitate  con- 
fltentur  ad  hoc  quod  non  recipiunt 
rationabiliter  duci  possint.' 


"  e,ff,  Anna  Comnena,  as  quoted 
by  Gibbon,  ed.  Milman,  yi.  5,  n. 
1 1 .  Under  Hildebrand  (1075)  the 
Western  pontiffs  made  their  first 
attempt  upon  the  Russian  church, 
'ex  parte  B.  Petri':  Mansi,  xx. 
183 :  Mourayiey,  p.  362. 

*  Anselm  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  (adds  William  of  Malmes- 
bury)  *  ita  pertractayit  quaestionis 
latm^  ita  penetrayit  et  enubilayit 
intima,  ut  Latini  clamore  testa- 
rentur  gaudium,  Greeci  de  se  prae- 
beri  doferent  ridiculum.'  De  Gesiit 
Pontif.  p.  223,  ed.  Francof.  1601. 
Out  of  this  oration  grew  the  trea- 
tise above  mentioned. 
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RELATIONS  (Pascbalis  II.)  a  negociatioa  was  set  on  foot  (1113)   hy 
EAST  AND  sending  Peter  Chrysolanus/  archbishop  of  Milan,  to  the 


WEST. 


court  of  Alexius  L  Comnenus,  (1081—1118),  who  was 
trembling  at  the  progress  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  on  one  side 
and  the  wild  Crusaders  on  the  other.  Terms  of  union 
were  again  proposed  in  1115,  Paschalis  writing  a  pacific 
letter  to  the  emperor,  but  urging  the  submission*  of  the 
Eastern  prelates  as  the  foremost  article  of  the  concordat 
he  was  anxious  to  arrange.  The  project  fiuled,  however, 
as  we  learn  firom  its  reyival  in  1146,  when  Anselm,  bishop 
of  Havelberg,  and  ambassador  of  Lothaire  II.,  disputed  with 
Nicetas,  the  archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  at  Constantinople. 
wM^M^  It  is  obvious  £ix)m  the  extant  record*  of  this  interview,  that 
the  divergency  of  East  and  West  had  rather  widened  since 
the  time  of  Cerularius ;  and  the  other  writings  of  the  age^ 
bear  witness  to  the  fact.     Thej  shew  especially'  that  the 


^  See  his  Oration  in  Leo  Allatius. 
Grteea  Orthodoxa,  i.  379  sq.  Rom. 
1662.  The  treatise  Dt  Ecel,  ricc*- 
dent,  atque  Orient,  perpetua  Con" 
Mensione,  hy  the  same  author,  is  an 
important,  thoush  one- sided*  au* 
thority  in  this  dispute. 

*  *  Prima  igitur  unitatiB  hnjus 
sio  haec  videtur,  ut  confrater  noster 
Constantinopolitanus  patriarcha 
primatum    et    reverentiam    sedis 

apostolics    recognoscens obsti- 

natiam  preteritam  corrigat..  £a 
enim,  quas  inter  Latinos  et  Qrsecos 
fidei  y^  consuetudinum  [diyersita- 
tem]  faciunt,  non  yidentur  aliter 
posse  sedari,  nisi  pnus  capiti  mem- 
bra cohsreant.'  The  whole  of  this 
letter  is  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
Jaff6,  Ktgett,  Pontif*  Soman.,  pp. 
610,  511,  Berolin.  1851.  The  in- 
dependent bearing  of  the  Russian 
Church  at  this  period  is  well  at- 
tested hy  a  letter  of  the  metro- 
politan of  Kiey  to  the  pope,  in 
Mourayiey,  ed.  Blackmore,  p.  368 
—370. 

9  In  D'Achery's  SpidUff,  i.  161 
sq.    The  first  of  the  books  here 


published  is  entitled  De  vomt 
Ckrittianm  ReUgionU  formis^  and 
the  other  two,  Duputatiomet  ad- 
verntg  Grteeot:  cf.  the  modem 
German  essays,  referred  to  by 
Neander,  Tin.  256  (note). 

^  See  the  list  in  Gieseler,  {  95, 
n.  7.  The  popular  hatred  is  gra- 
phically sketched  by  Gibbon,  vr. 
5  sq.  At  this  period  grew  up  the 
still  pending  controyersy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Holy  JPlaces  at 
Jerusalem.  The  *  orthodox'  or 
Greeks  purchased  from  Saladin 
the  church  of  the  Holy  S^ulchre 
in  1 187 ;  but  Latin  Christians,  and 
ayen  some  of  the  Eastern  sects 
(«.^.  the  Armenians),  were  allowed 
the  use  of  chapels  in  it,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  proper  owners. 

«  Thus  Nicetas,  in  the  Divitfa- 
tiont  aboye  quoted  (lib.  in.  c.  8, 
p.  196)  :  '  Si  Romanus  Fontifex  in 
excelso  throno  glorie  sus  residens 
nobis  tonare,  et  ouasi  prqjieere 
mandata  sua  de  sublimi  yoluerit, 
et  non  nostro  consilio,  sed  proprio 
arbitrio,  pro  beneplacito  suo  de 
nobis  et  de  ecdesixs  nostris  judi- 
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eDcroachments  of  the  pope  were  now  more  keenly  felt  to  *^^^® 
be  flubveraive  of  religious  nationalitj,  and  that  the '  Roman'  ^^g^° 

Church  was  being  substituted  for  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 

brotherhood  which  thej  were  taught  to  reverence  in  the 
creed.* 

The  founding  of  a  Latin  empire  at  Constantinople  by  5j^J^ 
the  French  and  Venetians,  and  the  brutal  pillage  that  had  2522»3i- 
been  its  harbinger  (1204),  could  only  deepen  the  hereditary  "<v''* 
hatred  of  the  Greeks,  and  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame.^ 
It  chanced,  however,  that  the  new  political  relations  which 
this  Latin  dynasty  effected,  led  the  way  to  another  series 
of  attempts  for  binding  the  antagonistic  churches  into  one. 
The  Eastern  emperors,  who  held  their  court  at  Nicsea, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  stem  the  furious  tide  of 
western  domination,  ultimately  sought  to  bring  about  this^JJ^SiStcir 
object  by  negociatbg  a  religious  treaty  with  the  popes.  ^^  ^*"«'**"- 
The  step  originated  in  the    able   politician,   John  III. 
Vatatzes  (1222—1255),  who  was  seconded  by  two  severe 
but  on  the  whole  conciliatory  letters'  from  the  pen  of 
Germanus,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (1232).    Gre- 


care,  imo  imperare.  Toluerit :  qum 
JraUmitas,  ten  etiam  qua  patemitaa 
htec  estapoteritf  Quia  hoc  imquam 
aequo  animo  suatineie  queat  ?  etc. 

•  Ihid. 

f  So  deep  had  the  aveTBion  gro'wn 
that  at  the  date  of  the  councU  of 
Lateran  (1216),  it  was  not  unuaual 
for  the  Greeks  to  rebaptize  those 
'who  had  been  already  bapticed  by 
the  Latins ;  c.  4 :  cf.  above,  p.  200, 
n.  6,  Other  sweeping  charges 
which  polemics  brought  against 
each  other  may  be  seen  in  the 
Tractatua  contra  Grmeorum  ertufrtt 
He  Procesn'one  Spiritu9  S.,  de  ani' 
mabtiM  defimeiorum,  ti§  agjfmit  et 
fermentato  et  de  obedierUia  Bom, 
EceleeuB  ( 1262),  in  Basnage,  7^- 
iour,  MonttmerU,  XT.  29  sq.  In  the 
midst  of  these  dissensions  the 
French    king,     Philip    Auguste, 


founded  a  '  collegium  Constant!- 
nopolitanum'  in  Paris  for  the 
training  of  the  Qreeks  who  now 
and  then  embraced  the  Latin  rite : 
Bulaeus,  Bitt.  Univ.  Parte,  in.  10. 

B  Preserved  in  Matthew  Paris, 
A.D.  1237,  pp.  467  sq. :  but  mis- 
dated. See  an  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Qefmanus  in 
Smith's  Biog,  Diet,  ii.  264.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  trace  the  schism 
between  the  rival  churches  to  the 
pride  and  tyranny  of  Rome :  '  Di- 
visio  nostre  imitatis  processit  a 
tyrannide  vestrse  oppressionis  [ad- 
dressing the  cardinals^,  et  exac- 
tionum  Romanie  ecclesis,  quee  de 
matre  facta  noverca  suos  quos  diu 
educaverat,  more  rapacis  volucris 
suos  pullos  ezpellentis,  filios  elon- 
gavit. 
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*TO*Tm  *  ^^^  ^'  attracted  by  these  overtures  dispatched  his  envoys 
EAOT  ^ND  to  the  East  (1233).  They  were  instructed  to  declare*  that 
while  he  could  not  tolerate  in  any  one  the  sli^test  de- 
viation from  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Chureh,  he  would 
allow  the  Orientals  to  retain  a  few  of  their  peculiar  usages, 
and  even  to  omit,  provided  they  did  not  repudiate,'  the 
expression  Filioque^  in  their  recitation  of  the  Greed. 

Although  this  effort  shared  the  fate  of  many  of  its 
predecessors,  an  important  school  with  leanings  to  the 
Western  view  of  the  Procession  now  arese  among  the 
Greeks.  The  leader  of  it  was  an  influential  ascetic, 
Nicephorus  Blemmidas;'  and  when  the  policy  of  John 
iVMAoMMvte  Vatatzes  was  continued  under  Michael  Palaeologus,  who 
dreve  the  Latins  from  Constantinople  (1261),  the  plan  of  a 
reunion  was  more  widely  entertained,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  Byzantine  jurisdiction  reached,  was  almost  carried  to 
effect  The  emperer  himself  appears  to  have  been  forced 
into  this  negociation  by  his  dread  of  the  crusade^  which 
Urban  lY.  had  organized  against  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  Balduin  II.,  his  Latin  rival,  on  the  threne. 
When  every  other  scheme  for  warding  off  the  danger 
failed  him,  he  convened  a  synod  at  Constantinople,  and 
enlarging  on  the  critical  position  of  affairs,  attempted  to 
win  over  the  reluctant  clergy  to  his  side.     He  argued^  that 


^  See  the  papal  Letters  in  Mat* 
thew  Paris,  pp.  462  &<}.  The  en- 
Toys  were  two  Dominicans  and 
two  Franciscans,  respecting  whose 
negociation,  see  Rajnaldus,  Aamai, 
▲.  D.  1233,  i  6  sq. 

'  They  were  eyen  required  to 
bum  the  books  which  they  had 
written  against  the  Latin  doctrine 
of  the  Procession,  and  to  inculcate 
it  in  their  sermons. 

'  He  wrote  two  works  on  the 
Procession,  in  the  one  maintaining 
the  Greek  doctrine,  and  in  the  other 
manifesting  a  decided  preference 
lor  the  Latin.     Leo  Allatius  (De 


Ptrpehia  GoiiMiwume,  lib.  ii.  c.  14) 
attempts  to  explain  this  raria- 
tion.  Both  the  treatises  are  pub- 
lished in  that  writer's  Gr«eiei 
Orihodoxa,  i.  1 — 60.  The  firmness 
of  Nicephorus  in  declining  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  to  Mar- 
cesina,  an  imperial  mistress,  is 
applauded  by  Neander,  yiii.  265, 
266. 

*  See  Gibbon,  ti.  96  sq.,  ed. 
Milman. 

'  The  best  account  is  that  of 
Georgius  PachTmeres,  who  was 
adrocate-general  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople^  and  wrote^  among 
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the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  might  be  m  future  ''qp^the^ 
left  an  open  question ;  that  it  was  imprudent,  and  uncharit-  ^^grf^ 

able  also,  for  the  Eastern  Christians  to  require  an  absolute 

agreement  in  the  choice  of  theological  terms,  and  that^«»««^o/ 
they  ought  to  exercise  forbearance  on  such  points,  i^ito^  Paiaoiogut, 
vided  the  antagonistic  Latins  would  in  turn  expunge  their 
FUioque  from  the  Creed;  that  by  agreeing  to  insert  the 
name  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  ^  diptychs,'  they  would 
not  incur  the  charge  of  elevating  him  unduly,  nor  of 
derogating  from  the  honour  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs; 
and  lastly,  that  the  exercise  of  papal  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  of  appeals,  if  such  a  claim  as  that  should  be  in 
words  asserted,  could  not,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  be  so  harsh  and  burdensome  as  they 
were  ready  to  forbode. 


an 


The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Joseph,  who  was  ever  ^gj^^* 
inflexible  opponent  of  the  compromise,  had  found  a^*^- 


warm  supporter  in  the  chartophylax  Beccus,  or  Veccus, 
(keeper  of  the  records  in  the  great  church  of  Constan- 
tinople). But  it  seems  that  the  convictions  of  the  latter 
underwent  a  thorough  change*  while  he  was  languishing 
in  prison,  as  a  penalty  for  his  resistance  to  the  wishes  of 
the  court;  and  afterwards  we  find  him  the  most  able  and 
unflinching  champion  of  the  party  who  were  urging  on 
the  project  of  reunion.    Pal»ologus  now  sent  a  message^ 


other  things,  a&  HUtoria  Byzantina^ 
containing  the  life  of  Michael  Fa- 
Inologus:  see  especiaUy  lib.  y.  c. 
is  sq.,  ed.  Bonn,  1836,  and  cf. 
Schrockh,  xxix.  432  sq. 
^  This  change  is  ascribable,  in 

Sart  at  least,  to  the  writings  of 
ricephorua  Blemmidas.  Some  have 
viewed  it  as  no  more  than  hypo- 
critical pretence.  Biit  his  subse- 
auent  finnness,  notwithstandinje  all 
lie  persecutions  he  endured  nom 
the  dominant  party,  is  opposed  to 
this  construction.      Many  of  his 


works  are  published  by  Leo  AUa- 
tius,  in  the  Orteca  Orihodoxa, 

^  Neale,  Eatt,  Church,  *  Alexan- 
dria,' II.  316.  The  displeasure  of 
the  people  at  this  morement  of  the 
court  is  noticed  by  Fachymeres,  as 
aboTC,  lib.  t.  c.  22.  Gibbon  men- 
tions, however,  that  the  letters  of 
union  were  ultimately  signed  by 
the  emperor,  his  son,  and  thirty- 
five  metropolitans  (vi.  98),  which 
included  all  the  su&agans  of  that 
rank  belonging  to  the  patriarchate : 
yet  (as  Mr.  Neale  remarks)  they 
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RELATIONS 

OP  THE 

EAST  AND 

WEST. 

Hiadeputa~ 
timtoike 
pope.  1273. 


Bemiiomof 
Romtand 
ConttamiU 
fkopltf  at  the 
eoimcUo/ 
J^otu,  1274. 


Om%eraldU» 
approbatiom 

O/th0 


to  pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  which,  ignoring  the  dionclination 
of  the  patriarch  and  the  hoslilitj  of  his  own  sabjects  at 
Constantinople,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  unity,  and 
even  ventured  to  hold  out  a  hope  of  its  immediate  con- 
summation (1273).  In  the  following  year  a  larger  embassy' 
appeared  in  his  behalf  at  what  is  called* the  ^general" 
council  of  Lyons ;  and  on  June  20,  1274,  the  formal  woi4l 
of  'reconciliation'  was  inaugurated,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  himself,  with  unexampled  grandeur  and  solemnity.' 
A  future  session  of  the  prelates,  on  July  6,  beheld  die 
representatives  of  Palseologus  abjure  the  ancient  schism, 
and  recogni«e  the  papd  primacy,  as  weUaa  the  distinctiye 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Church. 

On  their  return,  the  patriarch  Joseph,  who  had  pre- 
viously retired  into  a  convent  waiting  for  the  issue  of 
negocialions  he  had  vainly  striven  to  retard,  was  superseded 
by  his  former  colleague  Beccus:^  but  the  people  of  Con- 


do  not  address  the  pope  as  *  oecu* 
menical/  but  only  as  the  *  great 
pontiff  of  the  Apostolic  see.'  /Ml. 
p.  316. 

1  The  members  of  it  were  Ger- 
manus,  formerly  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, Theophanes,  metropo- 
litan of  Nic«a,  and  many  other 
court  dignitaries.  In  the  letter 
which  they  carried  with  ^em, 
Paloologus,  after  he  had  made  a 
statement  of  his  faith  aocordinff  to 
a  form  drawn  up  by  Clement  lY. 
in  1267,  preferred  tlie  following  re- 
quest (Mansi,  xziv.  67 ) :  *  Roga- 
mus  magnitudinem  vestram,  ut 
eociesia  nostra  dicat  sanctum  sym- 
bolum,  prout  dicebat  hoc  ante 
Bchisma  usque  in  hodiemum  diem,' 
stfc.:  but  it  seems  that  the  delegates 
themselves  had  no  objection  to  the 
clause  Filio^uif  as  they  chanted  the 
creed  with  that  addition  on  the 
6th  of  July. 

'  The  Ciouncil  was  not  recog- 
nised as  *  oBcumenical'  by  Eastern 
churches:   it  contained  no  repre- 


sentatiTes  of  Athanasius  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  nor  of  Euthr- 
mius  of  Antioch,  nor  of  Qregorr  U. 
of  Jerusalem.  The  last  of  these 
positiTelT  wrote  against  the  union, 
x^^eale.  Ibid,  p.  317.  The  aame  re- 
pugnance to  the  union  was  fielt  in 
Russia.    MouraTieT,  p.  49. 

'  Fire  hundred  Latin  bishops, 
seventy  abbots,  and  about  a  thou- 
sand other  ecclesiastics  were  pre- 
sent, together  with  ambassaoors 
from  England,  France,  Germany, 
Ac.  The  pope  celebrated  high 
mass,  and  fionarentura  preached. 
Aquinas,  who  had  recently  com- 
posed an  Oputeuktm  cmUra  (Trweot, 
was  expected  to  take  ^art  in  the 
proceedmgs  of  the  council,  but  died 
on  his  journey  thither. 

*  Pachymeres,  as  above,  lib.  t. 
c.  24  sq.,  and  Neander,  tiii.  270  sq. 
Bamshment^  imprisonment,  confis- 
cation of  property,  scourging,  and 
personal  mutilation  were  among 
the  instruments  employed  by 
Mifihafl  PalflBologus  in  forcing  his 


■^p^" 
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stantinople  viewed  the  union  with  unmixed  abhorrence,  and  ^^^he^ 
in  many  cases  went  so  far  as  to  decline  religious  inter-  ^Es^f  ^* 

course  with  any  one* suspected  of  the  slightest  tenderness 

for  Rome.  The  gentle  pen  of  Beccus  was  in  vain  em- 
ployed to  soften  the  asperity  of  public  feeling;  and 
although  he  often  interceded  with  the  emperor  in  mitiga- 
tion of  the  penalties  inflicted  by  that  heartless  tyrant  on 
the  nonconforming  party,  his  endeavours  only  tended  to 
increase  the  general  agitation.  He  resigned  his  honours, 
Dec.  26,  1282,  convinced  that  he  should  never  reconcile 
his  flock  to  the  unpopular  alliance  with  the  West* 

The  Roman  pontiffs  had  in  turn  grown  weary  of  the^»^'<Jw- 
coldness,  craft,  and  insincerity  betrayed  by  Michael  and  his  Ji*  !f****^ 
son  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  union.  They  accordingly 
allowed  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  powerful  rival,^  Charles  of  Anjou  (1266) :  and 
when  he  instigated  the  revolt  of  those  provinces  in  1280, 
pope  Martin  IV.  restrained  himself  no  longer,  breaking 
up  the  hollow  and  unprofitable  treaty  by  his  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Eastern  emperor^  (Nov.  18,  1281).  The 
speedy  death  of  Michael  Falaeologus  (1282)  was  followed 
by  the  overthrow  and  disappearance  of  the  Latin  party, 
and  the  formal  revocation"  of  the  acts  in  which  the  see 
of  Constantinople  had  succimibed  to  that  of  Rome. 


subjects  into  an  approval  of  the 
union  with  the  Latins.  On  the 
other  side,  the  ultra- Greeks  were 
most  unmeasured  in  their  animos- 
ity and  in  thp  charges  which  they 
brought  against  their  rivals. 

*  JPachymeres  (lib.  vi.  c.  30)  says 
that,  with  the  exc«>tion  of  the  em- 
peror and  patriarch,  and  a  few  of 
their  immediate  dependents,  t avrcv 

*  Gibbon,  vi.  100  sq. 


^  See  the  document  in  Raynal- 
dus,  AtmtU.  Eeeha,  A.n.  1281,  }  25. 
Earlier  traces  of  displeasure  are 
noted  in  Schrikskh,  xzix.  449. 

^  The  new  emperor  Andronicus 
II.,  although  he  had  joined  his 
father  in  negotiating  the  union  on 
political  grounds,  was  really  op- 
posed to  it :  see  his  Life  by  Pachy- 
meres,  as  above,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  He 
was  also  excommunicated,  by  Cle- 
ment v.,  in  1307. 
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THE   EASTERN   AND   WESTERN    SECTS. 

The  most  important  of  the  EasteiTi  sects  who  flourished 
at  this  period  were  the  Bogomiles,  or  the  Massilians,^ 
kindred  (as  we  have  abready  seen*)  to  the  Enthusiasts  or 
Euchites.  Issuing  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century 
from  Bulgaria,  where  they  grew  into  a  formidable  body, 
they  invaded  other  districts  in  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  soon  afterwards  obtained  a  footing  in 
Egyptian  dioceses.' 

At  the  centre  of  their  theological  system,^  which  was 
quasi-dualistic,  stood  a  superhuman  being  .whom  they 
called  Satanael,  the  first-bom  Son  of  God,  and  honoured 
with  the  second  place  in  the  administration  of  the  world/ 
This  Being  (a  distorted  image  of  the  Prince  of  Evil)  was 
ere  long  intoxicated  by  the  vastness  of  his  power:  he 
ceased  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  Father,  and  resolved  to 
organize  an  empire  of  his  own.  A  multitude  of  angels, 
whom  he  had  involved  in  his  rebellion,  were  ejected  with 


*  That  these  namei  may  be  re- 
garded as  descriptive  of  the  same 
body,  is  proved  bv  the  following 
passage,  among  otixers:  'H  voXvm- 
vvfiot  T«0V  Mao'dTtXiaycSv,  tlrovy  Bo- 
yofilkmv  diptoit  kv  irdtrtf  voXit,  xal 
X»/)a,  Kai  ivapx^?  iircroXdl^ii  ra- 
¥vv,  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  in  his 
work  entitled,  'BXayx^  *o^  Oplafi^ 
/3av  T^v  fiKao<tiilifiov  xai  voXvcidovt 
ttlpiirtttt  Twv  ditiw¥  MatrtraXiaywVf 
Twv  Kal  ^ovviaiTwv  xal  BoyofiiXww 
KaXovfiivwv,  Kal  E^x^'^'^'^t  '^•'>'.X. 
edited  by  Tollius  inhia  Iter  JtaU- 
cum,  1696,  p.  112. 

•  Above,  p.  202.  The  colony  of 
the  Paulicians  at  PhilippopoUs 
(above,  p.  91,  n.  8)  was  still 
thriving:  but  their  influence  was 
counteracted  in  a  great  degree  by 
the  foundation  of  the  orthodox 
AlexiopoUs  in  the  reign  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  (1081—1118).  See  the 
Ltfe  of  that  emperor  ('Alexias')  by 
his  learned  daughter  Anna  Com- 


nena  (Bonn,  1839),  lib.  xrv. 

'  Neale,  ii.  240.  According  to 
this  writer,  a  treatise,  still  in  MS., 
was  composed  by  the  Alexandrine 
patriarch  Eulogius  against  the  Bo- 
gomiles. 

^  Our  information  on  this  sab- 
ject  is  derived  mainly  from  the 
work  of  Euthymius,  above  cited* 
n.  1,  and  the  twenty-third  title 
of  his  Panoplia  (see  above,  p.  292, 
n.  4),  which  was  edited  separately 
by  Oieseler,  Oottingen,  1842.  The 
general  truthfulness  of  eastern 
writers  on  the  Bogomiles  has  been 
established  by  the  close  agreement 
of  their  narrative  with  indepen- 
dent publications  of  the  Western 
Church  in  refutation  of  the  kin- 
dred sect  of  Cathari. 

*  Euthym.  Panop,  tit.  xxrii.  c.  6: 
cf.  the  apocryphal  Gospel  in  Thilo's 
Codex  Apocryph,  N.  Teet.  I.  886, 
and  Neander's  summary,  vtit.  279 
sq. 
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him  from  the  nearer  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  after  sects. 
fashioning  the  earth  from  preexistent  but  chaotic  elements, 
he  last  of  all  created  man.  The  human  soul^  however, 
had  a  higher  origin:  it  was  inspired  directly  into  our 
first  parents  hj  the  Lord  of  heaven  Himself;  the  framer 
of  the  body  having  sought  in  vain  to  animate  the  work 
until  he  had  addressed  his  supplications  to  the  Author 
of  all  Good."  The  very  excellences  now  apparent  in 
mankind  inflamed  the  envy  of  Satanael.  He  seduced  the 
mother  of  the  human  race;  and  Cain,  the  godless  issue 
of  that  intercourse,  became  the  root  and  representative  of 
evil :  while  his  brother  Abel,  on  the  contrary,  the  son  of 
Adam,  testified  to  the  existence  of  a  better  principle  in 
man.  This  principle,  however,  was  comparatively  in- 
efficacious' owing  to  the  crafty  malice  of  the  Tempter; 
and  at  length^  an  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God  was 
absolutely  needed  for  the  rescue  and  redemption  of  the 
human  soul.  The  agent  whom  He  singled  out  was  Christ. 
A  spirit,  called  the  Son  of  God,  or  Logos,  and  identified  Their /aiw 
with  Michael  the  Archangel,  came  into  the  world,  put  J^JjJJ/^ 
on  the  semblance  of  a  body,*  baffled  the  apostate  angels, 
and  divesting  their  malignant  leader  of  all  superhuman 

^   AwrpttrfieuaaTo      irp69      t6v  the  Psalter  and  tlxe  Propliets,  as 

itya^ov     UaTtpa,    koI   vaptKdkKrB  well  as  the  New  Testament  (c.  1). 

trtfKpdiivai  Trap*  aitrov  trvohv,  liray-  Neander  thinks    (viii.   286)   that 

ynXdfuvov  Koi»6v  tlvai  t6v  aifdpm-  they  attributed  a  paramount  autho- 

irov,  tl   ^c0(nroiT|6p,    Kal    avd   tov  ritv  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John :  and 

yivout  aitToC  irXripoviTBai    to6v    iv  it  is  actually  stated  (c.  16)  that  a 

ovpakto  Toiroxn  ruv  diro^pi<f>diin-t»»  copy  of  that  Qospel  was  laid  upon 

dyyiktav  :  Ibid,  c.  7.  the  head  of  each  on  his  admission 

"^  AiyovatVf  Uri  t&¥  dvBptinreov  tO  the  sect. 
irtKpw9  TvpavuovfiivtoVf  Kal  dirjiyM  ^  This  was  said  to  be  in  the 
diroXkvfilifwVf  fAoyt^okiyoiTivktrrii  5600th  year  after  the  creation  of 
TOV  irarpd^  fitptdtn  lyiyovTo,  Kal  cU  the  world,  which  corresponded  with 
Tvv  Twv  dyyiXmv  Tct^iv  dvifitivav,  the  Christian  era  in  the  reckoning 
Ibid,  c.  8.  One  of  the  acts  of  Sata-  of  Constantinople, 
nsiel,  according  to  this  sect,  was  to  •  adpKu  tw  <pai»ofii»(f  fikv  vXiktip 
delude  Moses,  and  through  him  Kal  hixoiav  dvdpwirov  cwfian  t^ 
the  Hebrew  nation,  by  giving  them  ^dXi|^««a  &vXov  koI  Btoirptirr\^  c.  8. 
the  Law.  The  Bogoimles  had  con-  The  Incarnation  and  the  Passion  of 
sequently  no  reverence  for  the  the  Christ  were,  therefore,  equal- 
Pentateuch,   although   they   used  ly  unreal.    Ibid, 
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attributes,  reduced  his  title  from  Satanael  to  Satan,  and 
cnrtailed  his  empire  in  the  world/  The  Saviour  was  then 
taken  up  to  heaven,  where,  after  oocnpjing  the  chief 
post  of  honour.  He  is,  at  the  close  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation, to  be  reabsorbed  into  the  essence  out  of  which 

^HoilrPrinUy,  ^^  being  is  derived.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  like  manner, 
is  according  to  the  Bogomiles,  an  emanation  only,  destined 
to  revert  hereafter,  when  His  work  has  been  completed, 
to  the  aboriginal  and  only  proper  source  of  life. 

other  9rror»,  The  authors  of  this  scheme  had  many  points  in  common 
with  the  other  mediaeval  sects.  They  looked  on  all  the 
Church  as  antichristian  and  as  ruled  by  fallen  angels, 
arguing  that  no  others  save  their  own  conmiunity  were 
genuine  ^citizens  of  Christ'*  The  strong  repugnance 
which  they  felt  to  every  thing  that  savoured  of  Mosaism' 
urged  them  to  despise  the  ritual  system  of  the  Church: 
for  instance  they  contended  that  the  only  proper  baptism 

Their  o]n^     is  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit.*    A  more  healthy  feeling  was 

imagetand  indeed  cxpressed  in  their  hostility  to  imaare-worship^  and 
exaggerated  reverence  of  the  saints,  though  even  there 


^  Aocordi]ifftoEuth^riniu8(/<^M'.) 
Satan  was  shut  up  in  Tartarus 
{yrax^l  Kal  fiapti  xXottS  Karadijirai 
Kal  lyKKncai  tco  Taprapw)  ;  but  it 
appears  from  other  statements  that 
the  unredeemed  were  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bogomiles,  exposed  to 
his  malignity :  cf.  Neander's  note, 
Ti  1 1 .  281 .  The  consciousness  of  this 
may  have  led  them  to  propitiate 
the  powers  of  darkness  by  a  modi- 
fied worship,  which  some  of  them 
actually  paid ;  appealing  in  justifi- 
cation of  their  conduct  to  tne  lan- 
guage of  apocryphal  Gospels  (Ibid. 
cc.  20,  21).  On  the  devil-worship- 
pers, cf.  aboTe  p.  202,  n.  I. 

>  SeeTollius,  as  in  above,  p.  112. 
The  word  is  xp*<'^<>*'<'^^'''<><* 

*  See  above,  p.  303,  n.  7.  They 
spoke  of  churches  as  the  habitation 
of  demons  (Euthymius,  as  above,  c. 


18),  urging  that  the  Almighty  does 
not  dwell  in  '  temples  made  wilh 
hands':  they  condemned  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  (r^y  fAvtrnxiiv 
Kal  <f>piKTiiy  Upovpyinif^  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  dwlav  xcSy  iyoi. 
KovvTW  roU  vaois  iaipJtvmw^  c.  17. 
The  only  form  of  prayer  which  they 
allowed  was  the  Ix>rd's  Prayer': 
c.  19. 

*  c.  16.  The  baptism  adnunis- 
tered  at  church  was  in  their  eyes 
equivalent  to  John's,  and  therefore 
was  a  vestiee  of  Judaism.  Their 
own  mode  of  initiation  is  described 
in  the  paragraph  here  quoted. 

A  ToOt  Itp&pxti^  &  «al  Tovc 
IlaTcpa?  ofiov  vavTav  dwoioKtfid' 
Xpvaiv  oii  tldwXokdrpat  iiSt  Tnv 
Ttav    clfcdvfoy    irpovKvyrivt¥     (c. 

11).  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  Bogomiles  cnerished  an  esteem 
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the  opposition  rested  mainly  on  Docetic  views  of  Christ     sects. 
and  His  redemption.* 

These  opinions  had  been  widelj  circulated^  in  the 
Eastern  empire  when  Alexias  Comnenus  (d.  1118)  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made  respectinc:  them,  and  after  he  had  Partial 
singled  out  a  number  of  the  influential  misbelievers'  doomed  Jj^*"**^'* 
them  to  imprisonment  for  life.  An  aged  monk,  named 
Basil,  who  came  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  sect,  resisted 
the  persuasions  of  Alexius  and  the  patriarch.  He  ulti- 
mately perished  at  the  stake,  in  Constantinople,  1119.  His 
creed,  however,  still  survived  and  found  adherents  in  all 
quarters,  more  especiaUy  in  minds  alive  to  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church,  and  mystic  in  their  texture.' 

The   communication  which  existed  now  between  the  ^»^  *»/<*« 

Cathan  or 

Eastern  and  the  Western  world,   arising  chiefly  out  of^'^v*""- 
pilgrimages,  commerce,  and  crusades,  facilitated  the  trans- 
mission of  these  errors  into  Lombardy,  the  south  of  France, 
and  ultimately  into  almost  every  part  of  Western  Europe. 
All  the  varying   titles,   Bulgri,*®  Popelicani,"   Paterini," 

for  Constantine  Copronymtis  (aboTe  Several  cotmcils  of  Constantinople 

p.  79).  {B,g.  1140,  1143;  Mansi,  xxi.  551, 

*  They  abhorred  the  symbol  of  583)  anathematized  the  principles 
the  cross  ««  dtfatpirtiy  roO  ^vTfjpo9  of  the  Bogomiles. 

(c.  14)  :  they  refused  the  title  *^  This  name  (with  its  yarieties, 
GioroKoi  to  the  Virgin  on  the  Bulgares,  Bougres,  etc.)  points  at 
ground  that  it  properly  belong  to  once  to  Bulgaria,  the  chief  seat  of 
every  holy  soul,  and  not  pecidiarly  the  Bogomues,  and  formerly  in- 
to her  who  was  unconscious  even  fected  with  the  cognate  heresy  of 
of  the  Saviour's  birth  (t^s  irapOi-  the  Paulicians  (Gibbon,  v,  281  sq. 
vov  fiijrg  Trjv  kltrodov  avroO  yvovarjv  ed.  Milman). 
fi^rt  riiv  l^oiov,  c.  8).  An  Ora-  "*Popelicani'(  =*Publicani',and 
tion  was  composed  by  the  patri-  in  Flanders,  'Piphiles')  seems  to 
arch  of  Constantinople,  Oermanus  have  been  chiefly  used  in  France. 
(d.l254),  Inexaltationemveneranda  It  is  probably  a  corrupted  .form  of 
crucis  it  adversua  Bogomilo*;  in  HavKiKiauoi,  See  Dr.  Maitland's 
Gretser.  Comment,  de  Cruce,  ii.  Facts  and  Documents  illuetraiive  of 
167  sq.  the  History ,  Sfc,  of  the  AUngenses  and 
"*  Seetheexpre88ionsinp.302,n.l.  WaldenseSt  Lond.  1832,  p.  91,  and 
^  For  an  accoimt  of  the  strata-  the  same  writer's  Eight  Essays^ 
sem  employed  by  Alexius,  see  Lond.  1852,  p.  172.  The  Greeks 
Schri3ckh,  xxix.  462  sq.  would  pronounce  their  word  Pav- 

*  See  tiie  sketch  given  by  Ne-  liciani. 

ander  of  the  two  monks  Chryso-  "  See  above,  p.  204,  n.  5,    Mat- 

malosandNiphon  (viii.289— 295).     thew   Paris,    a.d.  1236,    p.    214, 
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Passagieri/  Catharl,*  and  Albigenaes,'  indicate,  if  not  the 
very  same,  at  least  a  group  of  kindred  sects,  all  standing 
in  relations  more  or  less  immediate  with  the  Bogomiles, 
and  holding  certain  points  in  common  with  Paulicians  and 
the  Manich»ans  proper/ 

At  the  basis  of  their  speculative  system  lay  the  Eastern 
theories  of  dualism  and  emanation.  But  the  former  was 
considerably  changed  or  softened,  partly  (as  it  seems)  by 
contact  with  less  impious  sectaries,  and  partly  by  the 
independent  action  of  the  Western  mind.  One  school*  of 
Cathari  continued,  it  is  true,  entirely  ditheisticj  cherishing 
the  Manich»an  view  of  two  opposing  Principles,  which 
had  alike  subsisted  from  eternity  in  regions  of  their  own 
(the  visible  and  the  invisible) :  but  others,*  like  the  Bogo- 


writes,    'qui  Tulgariter  dicuntur 
Patherini  et  Bulgarcs.' 

1  This  name,  with  its  equiyalent 
'  Passaffini',  ia  derived  from  *pa8- 
Bagium ,  the  common  word  for  a 
*  crusade'  (Ducange,  sub  toc);  it 
therefore  will  susgeat  the  channel 
by  which  Cathanst  opinions  were 
conveyed  at  times  into  the  west 
of  Europe. 

'  This  name  (=  the  Pure,  or  Pu- 
ritans, and  connected  with  *  Boni 
Homines'  and  *  Bons-hommes')  was 
most  current  in  Germany.  It  sur- 
vives as  a  generic  form  in  Ketter, 

'  The  name  *  Albi^enses'  (mean- 
ing natives  of  the  district  Albige- 
sium,  or  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alby )  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  marking  out  the  members 
of  this  sect  unl£  some  time  after 
what  is  called  the  *  Albigensian' 
Crusade:  (Maitland,  FaeU  and 
Document;  &c.,  p.  96.)  They  were 
at  first  known  by  some  one  of  the 
titles  above  mentioned,  or  others 
like  them  (see  Schmidt,  BUt,  et 
Doctrine  de  la  necte  des  Catharet, 
Paris,  1849,  tomeii  pp.  275—284); 
and  subsequently,  as  oistinguished 
from  the  Waldenses,  they  bore  the 
smiple  name  of  *  heretics':  Mait- 
land,  Eight  Eaaayi,  p.  178. 


4  See  the  works  of  Maitland  and 
Schmidt  above  referred  to;  and 
especiaUy  Hahn's  Gtech,  der  Ketzer 
tm  MittehUer,  Stuttmt,  1845-7; 
Gicseler,  chap.  vii.  {§87 — 90;  and 
Neander,  viii.  297—330.  The  last 
writer  has  pointed  out  many  par- 
ticulars which  shew  the  close  affi- 
nity between  the  Cathari  and 
Bogomiles,  although  he  thinJui 
(p.  297)  that  one  class  of  the  for- 
mer  may  have  sprung  out  of  some 
other  (Eastern)  sect  which  differed 
in  the  details  of  its  creed  from  Bo- 
gomiles or  Euchites :  cf.  Schmidt's 
reply,  ii.  263->266,  in  which  he 
contends  that  Bogomilism  itself  is 
rather  a  branch  or  modification  of 
primitive  Catharism. 

^  Neander,  vui.  298.  It  is 
observable  that  some  writers  of 
this  party  appealed  both  to  the 
Scriptures  and  Aristotle  in  favour 
of  their  views ;  but  they  indulged 
in  the  most  extravagant  flights  of 
'spiritual'  interpretation.  Among 
Uie  chief  of  their  dogmatic  pecu- 
liarities they  were  pi^estinarians 
(p.  301),  and  represented  the  Virgin- 
Mother  as  an  angel  (p.  303). 

0  Ibid,  p.  306 ;  witn  which  com- 
pare Schmidt's  *  Appreciation  Qe- 
n^ale*.  ii.  167 — 173. 
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miles,  while  tracing  the  formation  of  the  present  world 
to  absolutely  evil  agencies,  and  looking  upon  matter  as 
irreconcileably  opposed  to  spirit,  were  nevertheless  induced 
to  recognize  one  only  primal  God,  the  Author  of  all  true 
and  permanent  existence.  The  antagonistic  powers  of 
darkness  had  originally  paid  allegiance  unto  Him,  and  as 
their  fall,  with  its  results,  at  length  necesffltated  the  de- 
scent of  Christ,  who  was  a  glorious  emanation  issuing  from 
the  Father  in  behalf  of  men,  the  fruit  of  His  redemption 
will  be  seen  in  the  eventual  recovery  of  human  souls  and 
a  return  of  the  material  world  into  the  chaos  out  of  which 
It  had  been  shaped. 

In  noting  the  more*  practical  phases  of  this  heresy  the  j^  mortprae- 
modes  of  thought  we  saw  prevailing  in  the  Bogomiles 
continually  recur.  The  Cathari  rejected  most  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings  of  the  Old  Testament^  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  on  the  ground 
that  Satan  was  the  author  of  them  both.*  Contending  that 
the  body  of  the  Son  of  God,^  on  His  appearance  among 
men,  was  an  ethereal  body,  or  was  not  in  any  way 
derived  from  the  substance  of  His  Virgin-Mother,  they 
repudiated  every  article  of  faith  that  rests  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation.  They  agreed  in  substituting 
novel  rites  for  those  administered  at  church,^^  denouncing 


"^  The  Dominiean  Moneta,  who 
wrote  his  book  Adveraua  Caiharoa 
et  VcUdmaea  abont  1240,  Bays  (p. 
218)  that  the  Cathari  at  first  re- 
ieoted  all  the  prophets  except 
Isaiah :  but  they  afterwards  quote 
these  writings  in  disputing  with 
their  adversaries. 

^  e.ff.  Peter,  a  Cistercian  monk 
of  Yaux  Semai  (YaHis-samensis), 
whose  Hiti.  Albiffenaium  (as  far  as 
the  year  1218)  is  printed  in  Bou- 
quet  and  Brial's  Script,  Franc,  xix. 
1  sq.:  'Novum  Testamentum  be- 
nigno  Deo,  Yetus  vero  maligno 
Bttribuebant,  et  illud  omnino  re- 
padiabant  prater  qtuudam  auetoru 


tatea  qua  de  veteri  Teatamento  novo 
aunt  inaertoi*  etc.,  c.  2. 

*  Dijfferent  views  existed  on  this 
point.  One  school  of  Cathari  ad- 
mitted the  reality  of  our  Saviour's 
body,  but  ascribed  it  to  Satan,  and 
affirmed  that  the  genuine  Christ 
(•bonus  Christus')  is  purely  spi- 
ritual and  altogether  different  from 
the  historic  CSirist  (see  Peter  of 
Yaux  Semai,  as  in  the  former 
note) :  others  held  the  same  opinion 
as  the  Bogomiles ;  above,  p.  303. 

^0  Their  hatred  of  the  whole 
church- system  is  attested  by  con- 
temporary writers,  e,g.  Ebrard  and 
Ermengard,    edited    by    G  reiser, 

X2 
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SECTS,  ^th  peculiar  emphasis  the  baptism  of  miconscioos  chil- 
dren.^ Thej  were  also  most  ascetic  in  their  discipline; 
forbidding  matrimonj,  and,  at  least  in  many  districts, 
every  kind  of  animal  food.  Nor  should  we  deem  this 
rigour  hypocritical.  The  lives  of  the  more  spiritual  or 
^perfect'  class'  presented  an  example  of  simplicity,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  moral  elevation,'  higher  than  was 
commonly  discernible  in  members  of  the  Church;  and  to 
this  circumstance  should  be  ascribed  at  least  some  measure 
of  the  popularity  and  progress^  of  the  Cathari  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  circulate  their  tenets  in  the  West. 
The  oathori        The  CTOuud  iu  which  those  tenets  were  most  deeply 

theaoutk    rooted  was  the  south  of  France,  from  B^ziers  to  Bordeaux, 
especially  throughout  the  territories  of  the  count  of  Tou- 

with  that  of  the  prelates  cannot  be 
disputed.  See  Uie  whole  of  the 
chapter,  pp.  188  sq. 

*  e,g.  Wuliam  Little  of  Newburf , 
De  Rehfu  AngL  lib.  ii.  c.  13  (ed. 
Heame),  who  died  about  1208,  de- 
scribes their  rapid  growth  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Some 
who  found  their  way  into  England 
were  suppressed  as  early  as  1160 
(or  1 166),  by  the  council  of  Oxford 
(Wilkins,  i.  438).  They  were  so 
numerous  in  the  south  of  France, 
Guyenne,  Provence,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Gascony,  that  foreigners 
were  told  how  heresy  was  rapidly 
infecting  more  than  a  thousand 
towns,  and  how  the  followers  of 
Manes  in  that  district  were  out- 
numbering those  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Schmidt,  1. 194.  The  same  is  men- 
tioned with  regard  to  liombardy 
and  the  papal  states  (Schmidt,  i. 
142  sq.),  where  we  may  gather 
from  the  treatise  of  Bonacursus 
(circ.  1190),  Vita  Hepreiieonunt  sau 
ManifMtatio  Haresit  Catharontm  (in 
D'Achery,  i.  208  sq.),  that  the 
leaders  of  the  sect  (*PaBsagini*) 
had  so  far  modified  their  doctrines 
as  to  have  betrayed  a  judaizing 
tendency :  cf.  Neander,  tiii.  332 ; 
Schmidt,  ii.  294. 


(Ingolstadt,  1614),  in  a  work  bear- 
ing the  incorrect  title  Trias  Scrip- 
forum  adv,  Waldensium  aectam :  cf. 
Gieseler,  §  87,  n.  25,  26 ;  andMait- 
land,  Facts  and  Documents,  pp.  372 
—391. 

^  Their  own  rite  of  initiation  was 
called  '  consolamentum'  (cf.  above, 
p.  203,  n.  4),  a  'baptism  of  the 
Spirit*  (*Consolator'),  which  they 
administered  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  and  prayer.  See  Schmidt, 
II.  119  sq.  respecting  this  and  other 
rites.  The  best  original  authority 
is  Rainerio  Sacchoni  (circ.  1250), 
whose  work  is  analysed  in  Mait- 
land*s  Facts  and  Documents^  pp. 
400  sq.:  cf.  pp.  525  sq. 

•  Tlie  Cathari  were  divided  into 
(1)  the  'Perfectr,  or  •Boni  Ho- 
mines', and  (2)  the  *  Credentes',  or 
*  Auditores':  see  Schmidt,  ii.  91  sq., 
Neander,  viii.  315  sq.  It  is  re- 
corded that,  although  the  nimiber 
of  the  Cathari  was  munense  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world  in  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  only 
four  thousand  belonged  to  the  class 
of  •Perfect!*. 

'  The  picture  drawn  by  Schmidt 
(i.  194)  may  be  somewhat  too  fa* 
vourable,  but  the  superiority  of 
their  moral  character  as  compared 
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louse,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alby.  Here,  indeed,  sects. 
among  the  haunts  of  gaiety,  refinement,  and  romance, 
the  morals  both  of  court  and  people  were  most  shamelessly 
relaxed :'  but  on  a  sudden  the  attention  of  the  many,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  had  been  directed  into  other  channels  by 
the  forcible  harangues  of  ^  Albigensian'  preachers.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  all  the  barons  of  the  neighbourhood  became 
protectors  of  the  heresy ;  some  even  ranking  with  its  most 
devoted  followers,  the  ^Perfect'/  In  a  council  held  at 
Toulouse  as  early  as  July  8,  1119,  a  class  of  tenets  such 
as  those  maintained  among  the  Cathari,^  were  solemnly 
denounced ;  and  mission  after  mission^  laboured  to  repress 
their  wider  circulation.     It  was  not,  however,  until  the  TheirvMmt 

rtpftttion; 

pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,*  that  vigorous  measures  were 
adopted  for  the  extirpation  of  the  sect.  The  murder  ofhyOnmadn: 
the  papal  legate,^^  Pierre  de  Castelnau,  in  1208,  which  was 
attributed  unjustly  to  count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  a  patron 
of  the  '  Albigenses',  led  the  way  to  an  atrocious  series  of 
Crusades,  conducted  at  the  bidding  of  the  pope  by  Simon 


B  Abundant  proofs  of  this  are 
famished  in  the  '  chanzos'  of  the 
Provencal  poets,  coUected,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Baynonard  in  hisPo^n'M 
deB  TirowMdoun;  and  in  the  Fa- 
bliaux: although  these  latter  more 
commonly  refer  to  the  ^wrth  of 
^^I'ance 

•  Schmidt,  i.  196,  196. 

^  It  denounces  (can.  iii.)  those, 
''  qui  religionis  speciem  simulantes 
dominici  corporis  et  sanguinis  sa- 
cramentum,  puerorum  oaptisma, 
aacerdotium,  et  caeteros  ecclesias- 
ticos  ordines  et  le^timarum  dam- 
nant  fosdera  nuptiarum'  (Mansi, 
XXI.  225,  where  the  date  is  incor- 
rectly given :  cf.  Ja£G&,  p.  629).  At 
this  council  an  appeal  was  made  to 
<  potestates  extene  ,  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  misbelievers.  The  de- 
crees were  echoed  at  the  coxmcU  of 
Iiateran  (1139):  Mansi,  xxi.  632. 
Other  councils,  tf.y.  Bheims(1148), 


c.  18,  and  Tours  (1163),  c.  4, 
adopted  the  same  course.  An  im- 
portant conference  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Cathati,  including  their  bi- 
shop Sicard  Cellerier,  was  held  in 
1166  (Mansi,  xxii.  167)  at  Lombers, 
near  Alby :  cf.  Schmidt,  i.  70  sq. 

s  That  in  1147  consisted  of  the 
legate  Alb^ric  and  St.  Bernard: 
see  Bernard.  EpUt.  241,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  churches  were 
deserted,  the  clergy  d^ised,  and 
nearly  all  the  soutn  of  France  ad- 
dicted to  the  Cathari :  cf.  Schmidt, 
I.  44,  46.  In  1 1 8 1 ,  Henry  abbot  of 
(^airvaux,  who  had  before  (1178) 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  the  diocese 
of  Alby  in  a  gentler  way,  began  to 
preach  a  cruMde  against  it :  Ibid, 
1.83. 

*  See  above,  p.  262,  on  his  pa- 
tronage of  Dominic,  the  founder  of 
the  Preachers. 

^  Schmidt,  i.  217  sq. 
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de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  extending  oyer  thirty 
years/  By  this  terrific  war  the  swarming  misbeUevers 
of  Provence  were  abnost  literally  '  drowned  in  blood'. 
The  remnant  which  escaped  the  sword  of  the  cmsaders 
fell  a  prey  to  ruthless  agente  of  the  Inquisition,— the 
tribunal  now  established  permanently  by  the  council  of 
Toulouse'  (1229)  for  noting  and  extinguishing  all  kinds 
of  heretical  pravity. 

The  fears  awakened  in  the  Vatican  and  in  the  Western 
Church  at  large  by  the  astounding  progress  of  the  ^  Al- 
bigenses',  were  increased  by  other  movements,  totally 
distinct  in  character,  but  also  finding  the  great  bulk  of 
their  adherents  in  the  southern  parts  of  France.  The 
P't^^sruis  author  of  the  earliest  (1104—1124)  was  a  priest  of  Bruis 
named  Peter  (hence  the  title  Petrobrustani)y  who,  together 
with  Bome  startling  traita  of  heterodoxy,  manifested'  an 
attachment  to  the  central  truths  of  Christianity,  and  a 
desire  to  elevate  the  tone  of  morals  in  the  districts  where 
he  taught  He  ultimately  perished  at  the  stake ;  but  the 
impression  he  produced  was  much  extended  by  a  Cluniac 


^  SeeBarrauandDarragon,  HtJ^ 
det  Oroitadet  eontre  lea  AWigeoUt 
Farifl,  1840,  and  Schmidt,  as  above, 
I.  219--293. 

*  Mansi,  xxiii.  192  sq.  The  germ 
of  this  institution  is  contained  in 
the  decree  of  Lucius  III.  (1184^, 
*  Contra  Haereticos',  (Maitlands 
FacU^  ftc,  pp.  496—498);  and  its 
organization  was  advanced  by  the 
council  of  Lateran  (1215),  c.  8, 
{Deerei,  Qregor,  lib.  t.  tit.  7,  c.  18: 
in  the  Carpus  Juris  Canon,),  On 
the  general  history  see  Limborch, 
Hist,  IngmsitianiSy  Amst.  1692.  It 
soon  found  other  fields  of  duty  in 
extinguishing  the  Cathari  of  Italy 
(Schmidt,  i.  159  sq.),  of  Spain 
{Ibid,  I.  372  sq.),  of  Germany  {Ibid. 
I.  376  sq.),  and  also  in  suppressing 
a  politico -religious  sect,  entitled 
'  Stedingers',  who  had  arisen  in  the 
district   of  Oldenburg:    Qieseler, 


§  89,  n.  87. 

>  Our  chief  information  respect- 
ing him  is  derived  from  a  contem- 
porary Letter  of  Peter  the  Venera- 
ble, Adversus  Petrobusianos  Bmret. 
in  Biblioth,  Pair.  ed.  Lugdun.  xxn. 
1033  sq.  It  seems  that  Peter  of 
Bruis  and  his  immediate  followers 
rejected  infant  baptism,  on  the 
ground  that  personal  ftedth  is  always 
needed  as  a  precondition,  ere  the 
grace  of  Qod  can  take  e£foct  ('  nos 
vero  tempus  congruum  fidei  ex- 
pectamus').  For  this  catise  ^e^ 
rebaptized.  They  undervalued,  if 
they  did  not  absolut^y  set  aside, 
the  Eucharist.  They  burned  the 
crosses,  and  denounced  church- 
music  and  the  ritual  system  of  the 
age.  They  also  censured  and  de- 
rided prayers  and  offerinffs  for  the 
dead:  cf.  Neander,  viii.  338 — 341. 
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monk  and  deacon,  Henry.*     After  labouring  sedulously     sects. 
in  the  field  which  had  been  overrun  by  *  Albis^ensian'  and  Henry  the 
missionanes,  and  attracting  many  whom  their  doctnnes  (saenccd 
did  not  satisfy,^  he  fell  (1147)  into  the  hands  of  a  papal 
legate,  who  had  visited  Provence   in  company  with   St. 
Bernard  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  further  propa- 
gation of  heretical  opinions.     Henry  was  sentenced  at  the 
council  of  Bheims  (1148)  to  meagre  diet  and  imprisonment 
for  life. 

How  far  the  influential  sect,  hereafter  known  as  the  The  waidaues 
*  Waldenses',*  were  allied  with  this  reforming  movement, 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  They  are  certainly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ^  Albigenses'.*  In  their  creed  we  find 
no  vestiges  of  dualism,  nor  anything  which  indicates  the 
least  affinity  to  oriental  theories  of  emanation.  What 
those  bodies  learned  to  hold  in  common,  and  what  made 
them  equally  the  prey  of  the  Inquisitor,  was  their  un- 
wavering belief  in  the  corruption  of  the  Mediaeval  Church, 
especially  as  governed  by  the  Roman  pontiflb."    It  has 


'  See  Oeita  HikMerti  among  the 
Acta  Episcoporvm  Cenomonennum 
[•'.0.  of  Mans],  in  Mabillon,  Vet, 
Analeet,  iii.  312,  and  cf.  Neander, 
▼III.  341—350 ;  Gieseler,  §  87,  n.  4 
(4th  German  ed.)* 

>  Schmidt,  i.  40,  41. 

*  This  name  first  ooeors  in  an 
edict  of  Ildephonfliis,  kins  of  Ar- 
ragon  (1194).  (Maitland's  FaeU 
and  Doatmmt$,  &c.,  p.  181.)  The 
'Waldenaes'  are  there  associated 
with  the  *Inzabbati'  (i.e.  persons 
wearing  *  sabots'  or  wooden  shoes), 
and  with  the  'Poor  Men  of  Lyons'. 
Another  of  the  names  they  hare 
was  *Leonist»'  (from  Leona  = 
Lyons). 

^  This  distinction  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  two  very  different  schools 
of  theologians,  one  endeaTonrinff  to 
ehew  that  the  tenets  of  the  Albi- 
eenses  and  Waldenses  were  equally 
false,  and  the  second  that  they  were 


equally  true :  but  all  dispassionate 
writers  of  the  present  day  (0.^. 
Gieseler,  Neander,  Schmidt)  agree 
in  the  conclusion  aboTe  stated. 
Dr.  Maitland  has  discussed  the 
question  at  length  in  his  Facts  and 
Documents  etc.,  and  in  his  Eiffht 
jBseoya  (1862),  pp.  178  sq.,  he  ad- 
duces eridence  nrom  a  record  of 
the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  (1307 
— 1323)  which  '  completely  decides 
the  question'. 

8  la  1207,  a  pastor  of  the  Albi- 
genses  maintained  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  not  the  Spouse  of 
Christ,  but  the  Apocalyptic  Ba- 
bylon. See  the  extract  on  this 
subject  in  TJssher's  De  Chriet,  Eccl, 
Succeanone  et  Statu,  ch.  z.  {  23, 
Opp,  II.  341,  ed.  Elrington.  The 
Waldenses  also  ultimately  tirged 
the  same  objection  (though  at  StbI 
their  tone  was  different),  *Quod 
Ecdesia  Romana  non  est  Ecclesia 
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alflo  been  disputed  whether  the  '  WaldeoBes'  dated  further 
back  as  a  religious  corporation  than  the  twelfth  century. 
Although  this  view  appears  to  have  been  current  once 
with  memberB  of  the  sect,*  or  had  at  least  been  confidently 
urged  on  some  occasions  when  the  adversary  diallenged 
them  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  their  opinions,  it  is  found 
to  have  no  basb  in  authentic  history. 

The  leader  of  the  agitation  out  of  which  they  grew  (1170) 
was  Peter  Waldo  (Pierre  de  Vaud),  a  citizen  of  LycHis,  who 
renounced  his  property  that  he  might  give  himself  entirely 
to  the  service  of  religion.  He  began  to  drculate  a  Bo- 
maunt  version  of  the  Grospels  and  of  many  other  books  of 
Holy  Writ,'  and  with  the  aid  of  kindred  spirits,  laymen  like 
himself,  to  preach  among  the  populace ;  theur  object  being, 
not  to  tamper  with  the  creeds  or  revolutionize  the  eccle- 
siastical system,   but  rather  to  exalt  the  spirit  and  to 

WaUemmt  (cue.  1444):  iUd.  xxr. 
278.  Schmidt  (ii.  287—293)  has 
proyed  that  history  and  traditiaD 
are  both  sUent  on  this  great  an- 
tiquity until  the  13th  centxuy,  and 
that  Uie  sect  was  really  no  <dder 
than  Peter  Waldo.  Neander  (tiii. 
368,  note)  thinks  Dr.  lf»M>T>H 
somewhat  too  aceptiflal  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Ncbia  Le^eum^  a 
Waldensisn  summary  of  doctrines, 
claiming  to  belong  to  the  12th 
century.  It  may  hsTe  been 
written  at  the  close  (and  not  at 
the  commencement)  of  the  cen- 
tury (Schmidt,  p.  290). 

'  As  he  was  himself  no  scholar, 
the  Tersion  was  made  for  him  by 
two  ecclesiastics.  See  a  contem- 
porary account  by  the  Dominican 
Stephen  de  Borbone,  extracted  m 
D'Argentr6,  CoUeetio  Jmiieiarwm  d$ 
Nofris  ErroirUmt,  qui  ab  rnUio  xii 
Mc.  iityue  ad  on.  1632  m  Eceinia 
prouaipti  nmi,  Paris,  1728,  i.  87. 
Hie  same  hands  translated  for  him 
'  auctoritates  Sanctorum  multas  per 
titulos  congregatas,  quas  SasitmiimM 
appellabant*. 


Jesu  Chrisd Quod  Ecdesia 

Bomana  est  ecdesia  malignantium, 
et  bestia  et  meretrix'  eie.  See 
Rainerii  Summa  de  CatMari*  et  Leo^ 
nistie,  in  ICart^e  and  Dnrand's 
Tkeeawr.  Aneedoi.  t.  1775. 

'  In  the  Smmma,9B  abore  quoted, 
the  Waldenaes  of  the  thirteenth 
century  affirmed  *quod  ecdesia 
Christ!  permansit  in  episcopls  et 
aliis  pr«latis  usque  ad  B.  Sylves- 
trum  [the  contemporary  of  Con- 
stantine],  et  in  eo  defedt  quonsque 
ipsi  earn  restaurarunt :  tamendicunt, 
quod  semper  fiicrunt  aliqui  qui 
Ueum  tunebant  et  salvabantur*. 
But  when  it  was  argued,  e.p,  by 
the  Dominican  Moneta  (drc.  1240) 
Advereue  Catharoe  et  ValdeneeSt  ed. 
Riochini,  p.  402,  that  the  Wal- 
denses  were  not  *successores  £c- 
desis  primitiTae',  and  therefore  not 
*  Ecdesia  Dd',  some  of  them  con- 
tended that  the  sect  had  lasted 
ever  since  the  time  of  pope  Syl- 
Tester,  and  others  that  it  was  trace- 
able to  the  age  of  the  Apostles: 
see  the  Additions  to  the  Sumtma  of 
Rainerio,  in  Bibl.  Pair.  ed.  Lugdun. 
xxT.  264,  and  Pilschdorf,  Contra 
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purify  the  practice  of  the  age.     These  warm  and  desultory     sects. 
efforts    proved  distasteful   to   the   archbishop    of  Lyons, 
who  compelled  the  preachers  to  desist.     They  carried  yi 
appeal  to  Borne   (1179),  exhibitmg  their  version  of  the 
Bible  to  pope  Alexander  III.,  and  suing  for  his  appro- 
bation both  of  it  and  of  the  new  fraternity.'    The  papal 
license  was  not  given,  although  at  present  the  Waldenses/ati^  to 
did  not  share  in  the  anathemas  pronounced  on  other  bodies  papaisanctuM. 
(Cathari   included).      They  were   afterwards  condemned, 
however,  in   1184,  by  Lucius  III.*    But  nothing  could 
repress  the  sturdy  vigour  of  the  men  who  laboured  at  all 
costs  to  forward  what  they  deemed  a  genuine  reformation 
of  the  Church.    Their  principles  were  soon  diffused  in  itarnddi^kmoH 
Southern  France,  in  Arragon,  in  Piedmont,  in  Lombardy,*  i^rmctpto. 
and  even  in  the  Bhenish  provinces.*     Insisting  as  they 
always  did  on  the  desirableness  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible,  which,  in  union  with  their  claim  to  exercise 
the  sacerdotal  office,^  constituted  the  peculiarity  in  their 
original  creed,  they  multiplied  translations  into  the  ver- 
nacular,   and  frequently    surpassed  the   clergy    in  their 


'  See  the  important  record  of 
their  conduct  at  the  council  of 
Lateran  by  one  who  was  an  eye- 

Mapes,  afterwarda 
"archdeacon  of  Oxford  (1196).  The 
passage  is  in  his  De  Nugis  Curt- 
alibuSf  Distinct,  i.  {  xxxi.  (ed. 
Wright,  I860),  the  title  being  <  De 
secta  V(Me»iorttm\ 

*  'In  primis  ergo  Catharos  et 
Patarinos,  et  eos  qui  se  HumUiaioa 
Tel  Pauperea  de  Luaduno  falso  no- 
mine mentiuntur ;  Passaginos,  Jo- 
sepinos,  Amoldistas  perpetuo  de- 
cemimus  anathemate  subjacere*. 
Mansi,  xzii.  476. 

^  See  authorities  at  length  in 
Gieseler,  {  88,  n.  8,  9,  10. 

*  The  following  passage  is  an 
allusion  to  their  progress  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  TrgTes  (1231): 
<£t  plures  erant  secta^  et  multi 


earum  instructi  erant  Seripturis 
S€tncti*t  9WU  hab^farU  in  Theutoni- 
cam  transkUoa'.  Gesta  TVertronim, 
X.  319,  Auffust.  Trevir.  1836. 

''  e.g,  Ijiey  maintained  (in  the 
passage  above  cited,  n.  6)  that  the 
Eucharist  might  be  consecrated  '  a 
yiro  et  muliere,  ordinate  et  non 
ordinate' :  and  both  males  and  fe- 
males preached  on  every  side  ('tarn 
homines  quam  mulieres,  idiotse  et 
illiterati,  per  villas  discurrentes  et 
domes  penetrantes  et  in  plateis 
predicantes  et  etiam  in  ecclesiis,  ad 
idem  alios  provocabant*.  Stephen 
de  Borbone  (as  above,  p.  312,  n.  2). 
The^  had  a  ministnr,  however, 
nominated  by  the  brotherhood,  and 
consisting  of  '  majorales'  ( =  bi- 
shops ? )  and '  barbas'  (  =  preachers  ?) : 
see  Gieseler,  $  90,  n.  29.  Their 
ministers  were  mairied. 
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knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.^  Innocent  III.  endeavonred 
to  unite  them  with  the  Church  (1210),  and  he  in  part 
apcceeded,  forming  his  Waldensian  converts  into  a  society 
entitled  Pauperes  CcUholici;*  but  the  majority,  estranged 
by  persecution,  zealously  maintained  a  separate  existence. 
At  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  a  number 
of  them  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,'  where  after  many 
dark  vicissitudes  they  are  surviving  at  the  present  day.^ 

Their  tenets,  which  were  at  the  first  distinguishable  in 
but  few  particulars  from  those  of  other  ChristianB,  mjndly 
developed  into  forms  antagonistic  to  the  common  teaching 
of  the  Medissval  Church.*  The  Vaudois  were  indeed  to 
some  extent  precursors  of  the  Reformation,  more  espedaUy 
as  it  was  often  carried  out  in  continental  Europe. 
j^ligtoiicah  ^  allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  aberrations 
(1280-1807)  of  the  stricter  school  of  the  Franciscans,*  of  the  Beghards,' 


1  Neander,  tiii.  360. 

'  Innocent  III.  BpUt.  lib.  xx. 
epp.  196,  198:  Ub.  xii.  epp.  17,  69: 
liD.  XIII.  ep.  78. 

s  See  extracts  from  a  record  in 
the  archives  of  Turin  communi- 
cated by  Krone  in  his  Frd  Dolcino 
unddie  Patarener,  p.  22,  Leipz.  1844. 

^  They  maintained  themselves 
in  Provence  until  1646,  when  by 
uniting  with  the  Galvinists  they 
were  violently  persecuted  and  ex- 
pelled. For  an  account  of  their 
past  Bufferings  and  present  condi- 
tion, see  GiUy's  Narrative  ftc.  4th 
edition,  and  liger,Hi$t.dea  Vattdoii, 

A  They  denied  the  sacramental 
character  of  orders,  unction,  con- 
firmation, and  marriage,  and  the 
efficacy  of  absolution  and  the  eu- 
charist  when  these  were  adminis- 
tered by  unworthy  persons  whether 
lay  or  derie  (cf.  above,  p.  318, 
n.  7).  They  did  not  accept  the 
canon  of  the  Mass,  but  were  in 
favour  of  more  frequent  (even 
daily)  communion.  They  did  not 
invoke  the  saints,  nor  venerate  the 
cross   and  relics.    They  did   not 


believe  in  any  kind  of  purgatory, 
and  made  no  offerings  for  the  dead. 
They  repudiated  ti^es,  the  taking 
of  an  oath,  military  service,  and 
capital  punishment.  They  dispa- 
raged rasting,  all  distinction  of 
days  ('quod  imus  dies  sit  sicut 
alius'),  and  every  kind  of  decora- 
tion in  the  ritual  or  the  fiibric  of 
the  church.  With  regard  to  bap- 
tism their  opinions  are  not  very 
clearly  stated,  but,  owing  to  theur 
strong  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
actual  preconditions  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient,  they  seem  at  best  to 
have  esteemed  it,  when  adminis- 
tered to  infants,  as  an  empty  cere- 
monial (*  Quod  ablutio,  qus  datur 
infantibus,  nihil  prosit':  cf.  Ne- 
ander,  viix.  366).  Bee  on  the  Wal- 
densian doctrines  the  authorities 
quoted  above,  p.  312,  n.  1,  and  the 
Bztracta  from  Ldmborch't  History  of 
the  Inquuition,  in  Maitland's  Facts 
&c.  pp.  229  sq. 

•  Above,  p.  250. 

^  Above,  p.  264.  Oieseler,  {  90, 
n.  36,  has  pointed  out  some  fea- 
tures in  which  the  Beghards  (or, 
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and  the  Amoldists^  (or  partisans  of  Arnold  of  Brescia),  sects. 
From  the  impulse  which  had  been  communicated  by  the 
authors  of  those  movements  sprang  another  sect,  entitled 
^  Apostolicals'.*  It  was  confined  at  first  to  Lombardy  and 
certain  districts  of  the  TjrroL  Its  main  object  was  to  realize 
the  long-forgotten  picture  which  the  Bible  seemed  to 
Aimish  of  a  truly  evangelic  poverty,  and  of  a  Church 
where  all  the  members,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
are  united  solely  by  the  bonds  of  Christian  love.*®  The 
exhortations  of  the  Apostolicals  were  all,  however,  more 
or  less  distempered  by  fanatical  and  communistic  theories," 
which,  rousing  the  displeasure  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
civil  power,  at  length  consigned  their  hapless  leader, 
Sagarelli,"  to  the  stake  (1300).  His  able,  but  mis-^«**'«' 
guided  follower,  Dolcino,  after  braving  almost  every  kind  ^>»w»o. 
of  danger,  for  the  sake  of  his  convictions,  met  the  same 
unchristian  fate"  (1307). 


as  they  described  themselTes)  *the 
Biothen  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit',  were  akin  to  the  Waldenses : 
and  it  wiU  be  shewn  hereafter  that 
they  were  progenitors  of  the  Ger- 
man (not  the  English)  Lullards,  or 
Lollards. 

8  Above,  pp.  267,  268. 

'  See  Mosneim's  Getch,  de»  Apot' 
tel-ardens,  Helmstadt,  1748.  A  full, 
but  somewhat  violent,  description 
of  the  strugffle  which  the  'Apos- 
tolicals' excited  will  be  found  in 
Mariotti's  Frd  Dolcino  and  his  Times, 
Lond.  1863. 

^^  'Sine  vinculo  obedientise  ex- 
terioris,  sed  interioris  tantum'. 

^^  Mariotti,  pp.  182  sq.,  pp.  213 
aq.  Extracts  from  two  of  Bolcino's 
cm^ulars  are  siven  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Rcr,  lUU.  ix.  450.  The  fol- 
lowing views,  among  hia  other 
predictions,  shew  that  he  hoped 
to  witness  not  only  the  purification 
ot  the  papacy  but  also  the  founding 


of  a  native  monarchy :  '  Fredericus 
rex  SicUis  debet  relevari  in  im- 
peratorem,  et  facere  reges  novos,  et 
Bonifacium  papam  pugnando  ha- 
bere et  facere  occidi  cum  aliis  oc- 
cidendis. . .  .Tunc  omnes  Christiani 
erunt  positi  in  pace,  et  time  erit 
unus  papa  sanctus  a  Beo  missus 
mirabuiter  et  electus,  . . .  et  sub  illo 
papa  erunt  iUi,  qui  sunt  de  statu 
ApostolicOf  et  etiam  alii  de  clericis 

et  religiosis  qui  unienter  eis, 

et  tunc  accipient  Spiritus  Sancti 
gratiam,  sicut  acceperunt  Apostoli 
mEcclesiaprimitiva'.  For  Dante's 
view  of  Dolcino  and  his  mission, 
see  Deir  Inferno,  cant,  zxviii.  65 
sq. 

"  Mariotti,  p.  102. 

»  Ibid,  p.  296.  In  1320  some 
branches  of  the  sect  of  *  Apostoli- 
ofds'  existed  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  traces  of  them  are  foimd  in 
Germany  as  late  as  the  year  1402. 
Ibid.  pp.  314  sq. 
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CHAPTEE   Xn. 


ON  THE  STATE  OP  INTELLIGENCE  AND  PIETT. 


MEANS  OF        Confining  our  review  to  Western  Christendom,*  in 

GRACE   AND  .    .  ,  ,         i 

leiSsb!     ^*"^*^  alone  the  aspect  of  religion  underwent  a  clearly 

measurable  change,  we  must  regard  the  present  as  an 

yjMiMjmiM  age  of  great  activity  and  very  general  progress.  The 
we$temmimd,CnxssjieB  had  opcncd  a  new  world  of  intellectual  enter- 
prise; the  fever  of  scholasticism  arousing  all  the  specu* 
lative  faculties  had  urged  men  to  investigate  the  grounds 
of  their  belief;  while  literary  institutions,  bent  on  further- 
ing the  spread  of  secular  as  well  as  sacred  knowledge,  and 
constructed  after  the  illustrious  models  in  the  University 
of  Paris,  had  sprung  up  on  every  side.*  A  somewhat 
novel  feature  in  the  works  transmitted  to  us  from  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  should  not  be  overlooked. 
2Meratttn  not  The  literature  of  Europe  until  then  was  almost  everywhere 
MattSoai:  exclusivcly  *  rcligious,'  or  one  might  affirm  at  least  that 
it  was  nearly  always  penetrated  by  a  strong  eccle^astical 
element.'  But  afterwards  a  different  class  of  works  were 
published,  which,  if  not  entirely  hostile  to  the  Church,  were 


tOCi 


^  On  the  torpor  and  monotony 
of  the  Eastern  Church  at  this 
period  also,  see  above,  p.  291. 

'  See  above,  253.  Colleges 
began  to  be  nomerons  in  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ger- 
many (Mohler,  Sehriftmt  etc.,  ii. 
6).  This  impulse  was  transmitted 
as  far  as  Iceland,  on  the  copious 
literature  of  which,  see  Mallet's 


Norlhtm  AntigtniiM,  pp.  863  sq., 
ed.  1847.  The  two '  general'  coun- 
cils of  Lateran,  a,v,  1179  (c.  18), 
and  A.  D.  1216  (c.  11),  enjoin  that 
a  schoolmaster  shall  be  provided 
in  every  cathedral  church  for 
teaching  the  poorer  clerics  and 
the  yoimg. 

3  Capefigue,  VEgUte  au  Jfoyai 
Aye,  I.  362. 
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calculated  to  impur  its  old  ascendancy  and  to  imperil  the  •J^^^^.^p 

,^  GRACK    Aril/ 

foundations  both  of  faith  and  morals.      Such  were  many     ^i^' 

of  the  amorous  pieces*  of  the  Troubadours,  Trouvferes,  and 

Minnesingers.  Soft  and  polished  as  they  are,  it  is  ioo  opmt^ry 
obvious  that  their  general  tendency  was  to  produce  con-*"*""^"' 
tempt  for  holy  things  and  throw  a  veil  upon  the  most 
revolting  sensuality.  The  same  is  often  true  of  medisval 
romances,'  which,  as  may  be  argued  from  the  copious  list 
surviving  at  the  present  day,  began  to  fascinate  a  very 
numerous  circle. 

The  more  earnest  readers  still  preferred  the  ancient 
^  Lives  of  Saints.' '  These  after  some  recasting  were,  as  in 
the  former  age,  translated  into  many  dialects  of  Europe.  J^^IJ^TS/ *" 
Some  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  Christianity  might  2!Sl!22re 
also  be  obtained  from  versions  of  the  Bible,  or  at  least 
of  certain  parts  which  were  occasionally  put  in  circula- 
tion.'     But  the  most  original  method  now  adopted  for 


^  See  Sismondii  LiUraivre  of  the 
South  of  Etaropef  c.  iv — Tin.; 
Taylor  (Edgar),  Lays  of  the  Minne- 
eingertt  passim.  It  appears  that 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  amorous 
poets  in  tiie  north  of  France  was 
Ab61ard,  the  schoolman.  Hallam, 
Liter,  of  Europe,  r.  43,  ed.  1840. 

*  See  Ellis,  Speeimene  of  Early 
Engl.  Bomanee»t  ed.  Halliwell, 
1848. 

•  The  Speculum  HUtoriale  of  Yin- 
cent  of  Beauvais  (BelloTacensis), 
and  the  Hietoria  Lombardica  eive 
Legenda  Aurea  de  Vitie  Sanctorum, 
of  Jacobus  de  Yoragine  (di  Yira^- 
eio),  were  the  favourite  books  m 
Western  Europe.  The  popularity 
of  the  latter  (the  *  Golden  Legend') 
continued  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation. A  specimen  of  the 
Temacular  hagiology  of  this  pdHod 
is  furnished  by  a  Semi-Saxon 
Legend  of  St.  Catharine  (among 
the  publications  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society).  The  date 
is  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. 


^  e.g.  before  the  year  1200,  the 
An^lo-Normans  had  translated  into 
their  own  dialect,  in  prose,  the 
Psalter  and  the  Canticles  of  the 
Church;  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  they  seem 
to  have  possessed  a  prose  version 
of  the  entire  Bible.  But  most  of 
the  sacred  literature  at  this  period 
is  metrical;  e. g,  the  OrmtUum,  writ- 
ten perhaps  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
serving  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Acts.  Other  instances 
are  quoted  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Wyckliffite  Bible,  p.  ui.  Oxford, 
1850.  The  Hiatoria  Scholastica  of 
Peter  Comestor  (circ.  1190)  was 
very  generaUy  circulated  both  in 
the  original  and  in  translations. 
It  contains  an  abstract  of  sacred 
history,  disfigured  often  by  absurd 
interpolations  and  unauthorized 
glosses.  A  version  of  it,  somewhat 
modified  (1294),  was  known  as  the 
first  French  Bible.  See  Gilly's 
Preface  to  the  Romaunt  Version  of 
St,  John,  pp.  xiv— xvii.  Lond.  1848. 
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uuc^^i3a)  ^P^^'^S  rudiments  of  sacred  knowledge  were  dramatic 
exhibitions,  called  ^miracle-plays/  which  grew  at  length 
into  ^moralities.'  The  object  was  to  bring  the  leading 
facts  of  revelation  and  church-history  more  viyidly  be- 
fore the  ill-instructed  mass.  The  infancy,  die  public  life, 
and  crucifixion  of  our  Blessed  Lord  were  the  most  favourite 
topics/ 

It  is  constantly  complained,  however,  even  with  regard 
to  the  more  enterprising  class  of  scholars,  that  the  Bible 
was  comparatively  thrust  into  the  background,'  many  of 
them  seeming  to  prefer  the  study  of  the  pagan  writers  or 
the  civil  law,  and  others  giving  all  their  time  to  lectures 
on  the  ^  Book  of  Sentences/ 

The  Yaudois,  on  the  contrary,  like  all  the  other  medie- 
val sectaries  who  thought  themselves  constrained  to  wrestle 
with  the  evils  of  the  times,  appealed  in  every  case  di- 
rectly to  the  Bible';    and  although  the  meaning  of  the 


Readmg  of 
the  Bibit. 


1  See  an  abstract  of  one  of  them 
in  Sismondi,  Lit,  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  i.  231  sq. ;  Hone's  Schau- 
apieledesMittelaltere,  passim,  Karls- 
ruhe, 1846,  and  Warton's  Hitt.  of 
Enfflieh  Poetry,  ii.  24  sq.,  ed.  1840. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  northern 
missionary  (at  Riga)  made  use  of 
this  yehicle  in  1204,  *  ut  fidei  Chris- 
tianKrudimentagentilitasfide  etiam 
disceret  oculata':  Neander,  vii.  61, 
62.  One  of  the  earliest,  and  in 
England  the  very  first,  of  these 
theatrical  pieces  was  a  Lvdue  S, 
Cathariruf,  performed  at  Dunstable 
about  1100 :  Dugdale's  Motuut,  ii. 
184,  new  ed. 

*  Thus  Robert  le  Poule  (Pollen), 
as  above,  p.  282,  read  the  Scriptures 
at  Oxford,  where,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  England,  they  had 
been  neglected  *  prs  scholastids' : 
cf.  the  remarkable  language  of 
Peter  of  Blois  (Blesensis),  arch- 
deacon of  Bath  (d.  1200),  ^.  lxxyi. 
(I.  224—230,  ed.  Giles).  The  fol. 
lowing  yroitda  of  Roger  Bacon 
(quoted   in    Bulsus,  Mitt.    Unit, 


Paru,  III.  883)  are  to  the  same 
effect:  * Baccalaureus,  qui  legit 
textwn,  succumbit  lectori  Senten- 
tiarum.  Parisiis  ille,  qui  legit  Sen- 
tentias,  habet  principalem  horam 
legendi  seoimdum  suam  Tolunta- 
tem,  habet  socium  et  cameram 
apud  religiosos,  sed  qui  legit  Bib- 
^  Ham  caret  his,'  etc, — But  on  the 
'  other  hand  numerous  instances 
have  been  collected,  more  es- 
pecially by  TJssher  {Hiet,  Dop- 
matiea:  Works,  ed.  Elrington,  xii. 
317 — 343),  in  which  the  ancient 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
rule  of  life,  is  very  forcibly  ex- 
pressed. 

>  It  was  the  principle  of  Peter 
Waldo  to  persuade  all  'ut  biblia 
legerent,  atque  ex  ipso  fonte  liben- 
tins  haurirent  aquam  salutarem, 
qua&n  ex  hominmn  impuris  lacu- 
nis.  Soli  enim  Biblie  scripturs 
tot  divinis  testimoniis  omat»  at- 
que confirmatse  conscientias  tuto 
inniti  posse.'  MS.  quoted  by 
TJssher,  as  above,  p.  331. 
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sacred  text  was  often  very  grievously  distorted  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  a  one-sided  or  heretical  position,  the 
fresh  impulse  which  had  now  been  given  to  scriptural 
inquiry  was  insensibly  transmitted  far  and  wide  among 
the  members  of  the  Church  itself/  At  first,  indeed, 
the  use  to  which  vernacular  translations  were  applied, 
awakened  the  suspicions^  of  the  prelates  and  the  fury  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  endeavours  to  suppress  them  dated 
from  the  council  of  Toulouse'  in  1229,  allusion  being  there 
intended  more  especially  to  the  Romaunt  translations 
circulated  by  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo.  But  in  spite 
of  this  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  the  wish  to  draw  instruction  personally  from 


MEANS  OF 
GBACE    AND 
KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

Specially  pro- 
mated  fty  the 
»ectariet. 


Attempted 
tuppreation 
ofvemaeular 
tranalatioru. 


*  e,ff,  Roger  Bacon,  as  aboye, 
p.  209. 

*  Thus  Innocent  in.  (1129),  lib. 
II.  ep.  141,  after  directinff  the  at- 
tention of  the  bishop  and  chapter 
of  Metz  to  the  existence  of  a  *  Gal- 
lic' version  of  the  Psalter,  Gospels, 
Pauline  Epistles,  etc,  proceeds  as 
follows :  '  Licet  autem  desiderium 
intelliffendi  dlvinas  Scripturas,  et 
secundum  eas  studium  adhortandi 
reprehendendum  turn  tit,  *ed  potiut 
commendandum ;  in  eo  tamen  ap- 
parent merito  arguendi,  quod  tales 
occulta  conventicula  sua  celebrant, 
officium  sibi  prspdicationis  usur- 
pant,  sacerdotum  slmplicitatem 
eludunt,  et  eonim  consortium  as- 
pemantur,  qui  talibus  non  inhe- 
rent.' A  Uke  feeling  had  been 
manifested  some  time  before  (1210) 
in  condemning  the  works  of  the 
pantheistic  schoolman  Dayid  of 
I>inanto  (see  above,  p.  283,  n.  7). 
The  prohibition  was  extended  to 
all  '  theological'  works  in  the 
French  language,  David  having 
used  translations  for  disseminating 
his  opinions:  Neander,  viii.  131, 
132. 

«  Can.  14.  It  forbids  the  laity  to 
have  in  their  possession  any  copy 
oi  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,    except    perhaps    the 


Psalter  and  those  parts  of  the 
Bible  contained  in  the  Breviary 
and  the  Hours  of  the  blessea 
Yirgin,  and  most  rigorously  con- 
demns the  use  of  vernacular 
translations.  See  Flcury's  apology 
for  this  injunction,  Hi»t,  iccles., 
liv.  Lix.  {  68.  At  the  council  of 
Tarragona  (1234,  c.  2),  the  censure 
is  restricted  to  all  versions  *  in 
Romanico':  but  in  1246  the  council 
of  B^ziers  (Biterrense),  where  the 
Cathari  had  been  most  numerous, 
absolutely  urge  the  Inquisition 
(c.  36:  Mansi,  xxiii.  724)  to  take 
measures  '  de  libris  theologicis  non 
tenendis  etiam  a  laicis  in  Latino^  et 
neque  ab  ipsis  neque  a  clericis  in 
mUgari,*  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  notwithstanding  these 
local  prohibitions,  many  parts 
of  the  Bible  were  still  translated 
{e.g,  into  Italian  and  Spanish),  and 
apparently  authorized :  GiUy,  as 
above,  pp.  xvi.,  xvii.  The  reason 
given  for  putting  out  a  new  edition 
of  the  French. '  Bible'  (see  above, 
p.  317,  n.  7)  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
V,  of  France  (1364—1380),  was  to 
supplant  the  Waldensian  versions : 
Guly,  p.  xxii.  On  the  use  made  of 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  by 
the  Roman  missions  to  the  East, 
see  above,  p.  236,  n.  7. 
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oi^E^Ajn)  *^®  oracles  of  Grod  continued  to  increase  with  the  JUffusion 
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mitted  to  the 

Mfindieant 

Order. 


of  intelligence. 

The  present  age  was  also  far  superior  to  the  last  in  the 
efficiency  and  number  of  its  public  teachers.^  Eveiy  parish- 
priest,  as  heretofore,  was  bound^  to  inculcate  on  all  the 
children  of  his  cure  at  least  some  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  faith  (by  expositions  of  the  Creed,  the 
Lord^s  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  at  last  die 
Ave  Maria,  in  the  vulgar  tongue),  as  well  as  to  be  dili- 
gent in  preaching  to  the  rest.*  But  more  was  now  effected 
through  the  voluntary  labours  of  the  Mendicants,^  whose 
zeal  and  learning  were  employed,  as  they  itinerated  here 
and  there,  in  teaching  simple  truths  of  Christianity  no  less 
than  in  repelling  what  were  deemed  the  shafts  of  misbelief. 
A  prelate,  such  as  Grosseteste,^  anxious  for  the  spiritual 
advancement  of  his  flock  and  painfully  alive  to  the  incom- 
petence* of  many  of  the  seculars,  occasionally  invited  Men- 
dicants to  aid  him  in  his  holy  task ;  and  even  where  they 
had  no  invitation,  they  considered  that  the  papal  license 


1  We  may  judge  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  instruction  now  afforded 
to  the  working- classes  by  the  fact 
that  aU  persons  were  enjoined  to 
go  to  church  (sometimes  under  a 
penalty,  e,  g»  council  of  Toulouse, 
A.D.  1229,  c.  25)  on  Sundays,  on 
the  greater  festivals  (see  a  list  of 
them,  Ibid,  c.  26,  or  coimcil  of 
Exeter,  a.d.  1217,  c.  23),  and  on 
Saturday  evenings. 

•  Cf.  above,  pp.  206,  207;  see 
also  the  Pracepta  Communia  of 
Odo,  bishop  of  Paris  (circ.  1200), 
§  10,  ill  Manai,  xxii.  681 ;  the  Sta- 
tuta  Synodal,  of  Richard  of  Cihi- 
chester  (1246),  Ihid,  xxiii.  714 :  and 
archbp.  Peckham's  Conttitutiom 
(1281),  in  Johnson,  ii.  282  sq. 

3  A  mighty  influence  must  have 
been  exerted  by  the  sermons  of  St. 
Bernard,  who  often  preached  in 
the  vernacular  language.  Speci- 
mens  of  this  class  are  printed  in 


the  Doeumetu  mr  fHisUnre  da 
France,  ed.  Le  Roux  de  lincy, 
1841.  On  the  other  famous  preach* 
ers  of  this  period,  see  Schrockh, 
XXIX.  313  sq.  The  sermons  of 
Berthold,  a  fVanciscan  (d.  1272), 
are  said  to  have  produced  a  very 
deep  impression  on  all  kinds  of 
hearers.  Many  of  them  (survivinff 
in  the  vernacular)  have  been  edited 
by  Kling,  Berlin,  1824. 

^  See  above,  pp.  249  sq. 

*  Above,  p.  262,  n.  8. 

^  This  was  also  urged  by  the 
apologist  of  the  Fruidscan  and 
Dominican  orders.  He  regarded 
them  as  supernumeraries  speciaUy 
authorized  by  the  poi>e  in  an 
emergency  to  remedy  the  sad  de- 
fects of  the  parochiiu  priests :  cf. 
the  language  of  Bonaventura  and 
Aquinas  quoted  in  Neander,  vii. 
398. 
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KNOW- 
LEDGE. 


The  popularity  of  this  abnormal  method  of  procedmre  indi- 
cates the  growing  thirst  for  knowledge ;  and  we  must  infer 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  gross  hypocrisy,  fanaticism, 
and  intermeddling  spirit  which  the  friars  have  too  commonly 
betrayed  in  after  times,  they  served  at  first  as  powerful 
agents  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  for  promoting  in- 
tellectual culture  and  enlivening  the  stagnant  pulses  of 
religion/ 

It  was  not  until  this  period  that  the  ^sacramental' 
system  of  the  Church  attained  its  full  development.^  The 
methodizing  and  complete  determination  of  the  subjects 
it  involved  is  due  to  the  abstruse  inquiries  of  the  School- 
men. Previously  the  name  of  *  sacrament'  was  used  to  *^SJJ^|Ji 
designate*  a  ritual  or  symbolic  act  in  general, — Baptism,  ^"^^*- 
Confirmation,  and  the  Eucharist  belonging  to  a'  special 
dass.^®    But  in  the  twelfth  century  the  ordinances  which 


^  The  treatise  of  Humbert  de 
Bomanis  (circ.  1260),  seneral  of 
the  Dominicans,  entiUed  Do  Eru- 
ditione  Prttdicaiorumf  is  a  fine  proof 
of  the  earnestness  with  which  men 
were  enj  oined  to  enter  on  the  work 
of  preacning,  though  we  trace  in  it 
a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the 
worth  of  sermons  as  compared 
with  other  means  of  grace.  See 
a  review  of  it  in  Neander,  tii. 
436—440.  The  foUowing  is  the 
account  given  by  the  biographer 
of  Aquizias  (c.  yiii.  s.  48,  as  above, 
p.  286,  n.  8),  respecting  his  style 
of  preaching :  *  Prsdicationes  suas, 
quibus  placeret  Deo,  prodesset  po- 
pulo,  sic  formabat,  ut  non  esset  in 
curiosis  humans  sapientis  verbis, 
Bed  in  spiritu  et  virtute  sermonis, 
qui,  vitatis  que  curiositati  potius 
quam  utilitati  deserviimt,  in  illo 
suo  vulgari  natalis  soli  proponebat 
et  prosequebatur  utilia  populo.' 

"  See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doc- 
irinett  {189  (vol.  ii.  pp.  73  sq., 
Bdinb.  1862),  on  the  one  side,  and 


Klee,  DoffmengeMch.  (in  Oerman), 
Pt.  II.  ch.  vi.,  on  the  other. 

'  St.  Augustine's  definition  was 
*  sacrs  rei  signum,'  or  '  invisibilis 

rfttise  visibilis  forma'  (Klee,  Ibid. 
1):  but  like  Damiani  (quoted 
above,  p.  213,  n.  7)»  he  applied 
the  word  *  sacramentum'  very 
ffeneraUy.  The  same  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  with  uie  word 
fimmipiov  in  the  East,  although 
the  number  of  rites  to  which  it 
was  in  strictness  applicable,  was 
at  length  reduced  to  six,~baptiBm, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  consecration 
of  the  holy  oil  (T«\«Tii  ^lipov), 
priestly  orders,  monastic  dedica- 
tion (/iovaxi«fJ  Ti\ttia<rt«),  and  the 
ceremonies  relating  to  the  holy 
dead.  Schrockh,  zxiii.  127—129  *, 
xzviii.  46. 

^0  «.  g.  as  late  as  Rabanus  Mau- 
rus  (De  Inttitut,  Ciericontm,  lib.  i. 
c.  24),  and  Paschasius  Radbert 
{De  Corpore  et  Sang.  Domini,  c.  3), 
and  Berengarius  {De  Ccma  Domini, 
p.  163),  the  *  sacramenta'  are  re- 
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TioNs^AND  ^^^^  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  ^sacrBments^ 

ABUSES,    were  fomid  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  sacred  nmnber 

seven/    The  earliest  trace  of  this  scholastic  limitation  has 

been  pointed  out  in  a  discourse  of  Otho  the  apostle  of 

the  Pomeranians*  (1124) ;    and   from  the   age   of  Peter 

^llfJ^SJ^^  Lombard/  Bonaventura,  and  Aquinas,  members  of  the 
Western  Church  were  taught  to  pay  a  large,  if  not  an 
equal,  share  of  reverence  unto  all  the  ^  sacraments  of  the 
new  law,' — Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  Peni- 
tence, Extreme  Unction,  Orders,  and  Matximonj.  A  dis- 
tinction was,  however,  drawn  among  them  in  respect  of 
dignity,  specific  virtues,  and  importance/  Preachers  also 
were  not  wanting  to  insist  upon  the  need  of  faith  and 
other  preconditions  in  all  those,  excepting  infiuits,*  who 
were  made  partakers  of  the  sacraments.  Still  it  is  plain 
that  the  prevailing  tendency  of  this  and  former  ages,  as 
distinguished  from  the  period  since  the  Reformation,  was 
to  view  a  sacred  rite  far  too  exclusively  in  its  objective 


rrgardmg 
them. 


stricted  in  this  maimer :  and  when 
Alexander  of  Hales  {Sttmma^  Pt. 
XV.  Qusst.  Till.  Art.  2)  accepted 
the  scholastic  terminology  he  was 
constrained  to  allow  that  only  two 
sacraments  (baptism  and  the  eu- 
charist)  were  instituted  by  the 
Lord  Himself  *  secundum  suam 
formam.'  The  same  appears  to 
be  the  view  of  Hugo  de  St.  Victor, 
in  his  work  On  the  SacramentB 
(above,  p.  281,  n.  10). 

^  See  the  varying  theories  on 
this  point  in  Klee,  as  above,  §  10, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  ser- 
mons of  the  Franciscan  Berthold, 
as  above,  pp.  439  sq. 

'  Above,  p.  224 :  cf.  Schrockh, 
XXV.  227. 

3  Sentent,^  lib.  iv.  Dist.  x.  sq., 
which  practicaUy  settled  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Western  Church. 
The  sects,  however,  still  continued 
to  protest  against  the  elevation  of 
a  class  of  ordinances  for  which 
there  was  no  express  warrant  in 


the  Bible  {e.g,  the  Waldenaoi, 
above,  p.  314,  n.  6). 

*  Klee.  as  above,  §  11. 

'  See  the  remarkable  passage  in 
PeterLombard,  SenUnt.  lib.iv.,  Dist. 
4,  on  the  benefits  of  baptism  in  the 
case  of  infants.  His  language  im- 
plies that  the  precise  amount  of 
spiritual  blessing  was  disputed, 
and  that  some,  who  thought  ori- 
ginal sin  to  be  remitted  in  the  caae 
of  every  child,  contended  that  the 
grace  imparted  then  was  given  '  in 
munere  non  in  usu,  ut  cum  ad 
majorem  venerint  [%,e.  cunoti  par- 
vuH]  etatem,  ex  munere  sortiantur 
usum,  nisi  per  liberum  arbitrium 
usiun  muneris  extinguant  peccan- 
do,  et  ita  ex  culpa  eorum  est,  non 
ex  defectu  gratis,  quod  mali  fiunt.' 
Aquinas  discusses  the  same  point, 
'utrum  pueri  in  baptlsmo  conse- 
quantur gratiam  et  virtutes.'  {^Sum' 
ma,  Pt.  III.,  Qusest.  lxix..  Art.  vi  ), 
determining  it,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  language  of  Augustine. 
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charactei'  {i.e.  without  regard  to  the  susceptibility  of  those  ^JJ^^^ 
to  whom  it  was  applied).  JiRvsiBA. 

These  feelings  were  in  no  case  carried  out  so  far  asi)^'^ 
in  relation  to  the  Eucharist.  The  doctrine  which  affirmed  oftrantub^ 
a  physical  '  transubstantiation'  of  the  elements  had,  on  the 
overthrow  of  Berengarius/  gained  complete  possession  of 
the  leading  teachers  of  the  West.^  Discussions,"  it  is  true, 
were  agitated  still  among  the  Schoolmen  as  to  the  exact 
intention  of  the  phrase  ^  to  transubstantiate' ;  but  the  em- 
phatic sentence  of  the  council  held  at  Lateran^^  (^^l^)? 
designed  especially  to  counteract  the  spreading  tenets  of 
the  Albigenses  and  some  other  sects,"  admitted  of  no 
casuistical  evasion. 

One  effect  of  a  belief  in  transubstantiation  was  to  discon-  Ofmrnumonin 

one  kind  only. 

tinue  the  original  practice  of  administering  the  Eucharist 
in  both  kinds;"*  the  reason  being  that  our  Blessed  Lord 
existed  so  entirely  and  so  indivisibly  in  either  element  that 


'  The  phrase  *  ex  opere  operato' 
was  now  introduced  to  represent 
this  mode  of  yiewing  saoraments ; 
e.ff.  Duns  Scotus  {Sent.  lib.  it. 
Dist.  I.,  Queest.  6,  {  10)  affirms, 
'  Sacramentum  ex  vwtute  pperie  ope^ 
rati  confert  ^tiam,  ita  quod  non 
requiritur  ibi  bonus  motus  anterior 
qm  mereatur  gratiam ;  sed  sufficit, 
quod  suscipiens  non  ponat  obicem.' 
Aquinas  {Svmma,  Pt  iii.,  Quest. 
2.XU.,  Art.  1)  maintains,  however, 
that  the  sacrament  is  no  more 
than  the  '  instrwnentalia  causa  gra- 
tis, while  the  true  agent  is  &od 
(<I>eu8  sacramentis  adhibitis  in 
anima  gratiam  operatur'). 

7  See  above,  p.  186. 

^  Gieseler  (\  77,  n.  6)  has 
pointed  out  an  instance  where  the 
term  *  transubstantiatio'  occurs  as 
early  as  Damiani  in  his  Expoaitio 
Canonis  Mieam^  in  Maii  Script.  Vet. 
Collect.  VI.,  pt.  II.,  216,  Rom.  1826). 
Other  instances  formerly  belonging 
to  the  twelfth  century  have  been 
collected  in  Bp.  Cosin  s  Bist.  Tran- 


eubatctnt.  c.  7,  new  edit.,  which  is 
an  important  authority  on  the 
whole  question. 

*  See  Klee,  as  above,  §  26.  One 
of  the  most  independent  writers  on 
the  subject  was  the  Dominican, 
John  of  Paris,  (circ.  1300)  whose 
Determinatio  tie  modo  existent 
Corpori  Chrieti  m  saeratnento  eUtcaia 
alio  ptam  ait  ille,  quern  tenet  Eccleeia 
was  edited  by  Ailix,  Lond.  1686 : 
cf.  Neander,  vn.  473. 

10  «Xn  qua  [t.0.  Ecclesia]  idem 
Ipse  Sacerdos  est  et  Sacrificium 
Jesus  Christus,  cujus  corpus  et 
sanguis  in  sacramento  altaris  sub 
speciebus  panis  et  vini  veraciter 
,  continentur,  transubstantiatis  pane 
in  corpus  et  vino  in  sanguinem 
potestate  divina,'  etc,  c.  1.  On  the 
contemporary  doctrine  of  the  East- 
em  Church,  see  above,  p.  103, 
n.  4 ;  Schrockh,  xxviii.  72,  73 ; 
Hagenbach,  }  197. 

"  Cf.  Palmer's  Treatiae  on  the 
Chureht  part,  iv.,  ch.  xi.,  {  2. 

"  Cf.  above,  p.  213.  n.  7. 
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TiuNs  ^D  ^  ^^^  ^^^  partaken  of  the  consecrated  host  received 
^^BusEs^  therein  His  Body  and  His  Blood/  This  novel  theory 
was  called  the  doctrine  of  'concomitance':  but  notwith- 
standing all  the  specious  logic  which  the  schoolmen  urged 
in  its  behalf,  it  was  not  generallj  accepted  till  the  close 
of  die  thirteenth  centory. 

Another  consequence  that  flowed  inunediately  from  the 
scholastic  dogmas  on  the  Lord's  Supper  was  the  adoration 
of  the  host.  It  had  been  usual  long  before  to  elevate' 
the  holy  sacrament  with  the  idea  of  teaching  by  a  symbol 
the  triumphant  exaltation  of  the  Lord.  A  different  mean- 
ing was,  however,  naturally  imparted  to  the  rite/  where 
men  believed  that  Christ  was  truly  veiled  beneath  the 
sacramental  emblems.  These  in  turn  became  an  object 
of  the  highest  worship,  which  was  paid  to  them  not  only 
in  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  but  also  when  the  host 
was  carried  in  procession  to  the  sick.  The  annual  feast 
cS^^ckriMH.  ^^  Corpus  Chriati  (on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday) 
was  the  point  in  which  these  acts  of  worship  culminated. 
It  was  authorized  expressly  in  a  bull  of  Urban  lY.^  (I^^)) 


^  AnBelm  (Epitt.  lib.  it.,  ep. 
117)  waa  the  first  who  argued  'in 
utraque  specie  totum  Christum 
sumi/  Ouiers,  quoted  at  length 
by  Gieseler  ({  77,  n.  11,  12)  fol- 
lowed his  exionple;  though  the 
cup  did  not  begin  to  be  actually 
withdrawn  from  the  communicants 
till  somewhat  later.  The  steps  by 
which  tiie  change  was  finally  ac- 
complished hare  been  traced  at 
length  in  Spittler,  as  above,  p.  213, 
n.  7. 

*  Schrockh,  xxriii.  74 :  Elee, 
partii.ch.Ti.  {32 :  L'Arroque,  Hiii, 
of  the  Eueharist,  part  i.  ch.  ix. 

'  The  first  recorded  instance  of 
*adoration'  in  Germany  (1.0.  of 
kneeling  down  before  the  host  as 
an  object  of  worship)  is  said  to 
hare  occurred  in  the  thirteenth 
century  (ciro.  1226).  SeeCesarius 


of  Heisterbachf  De  IfinMulw,  etc,, 
Ditdogiy  lib.  ix.  c.  61  (quoted  by 
Neander,  yii.  474).  In  the  IhcrH. 
Greffor.  IX ,  lib.  iii.  tit.  XLi.  c.  10 
{Carpui  Juru  Canon.),  we  fimd  the 
following  order  of  Honorius  HI. 
(circ.  1217):  'Sacerdos  Tero  qui- 
libet  frequenter  doceat  plebem 
suam,  ut,  cum  in  celebratione  mis- 
sarum  deratnr  hostia  salutaiis, 
quilibet  se  rererenter  indinet,  idem 
faciens  cum  eam  defert  presbyter 
ad  infirmum.'  The  Order  of  St. 
Clara  (abore,  p.  249,  n.  8)  devoted 
themselves  especially  to  tne  adora- 
tion of  the  sacrament.  Capefiirue, 
If.  21. 

*  BuUarium  iSomofium,  1.  146  sq. 
Lugdun.  1712.  It  seems  to  have 
existed  somewhat  earlier  in  the 
diocese  of  lidge,  or  at  least  the  in- 
stitution of  it  was  suggested  from 
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and  confirmed  afresh  by  Clement  V.  at  the  comicil  of  inojg  ^"d 
Vienne*  (1311),  ^^ses. 

Although  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  better  class  iVarc«eai 
of  minds  may  have  been  stimulated  in  their  pious  medita-  *2j^2£l**' 
tions*  by  thus  realizing  the  immediate  presence  of  the  <«<^< 
Crucified,  the  general  effect  of  a  belief  in  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  the  doctrines  in  connexion  with  it,  was  to 
thin  the  number  of  communicants/     The  Eucharist  was 
commonly  esteemed  an  awful  and  mysterious  sacrifice  of 
which  the  celebrant  alone  was  worthy  to  partake,  at  least 
from  day  to  day.      His   flock   were   present  chiefly  as 
spectators  of  the  rite. 

A  grave  delusion  which  had  shewn  itself  already  in  the  ^'^!^, 
worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin  was  continued  to  the  present 
sge.  It  now  pervaded  almost  every  class  of  Christians, 
not  excepting  the  more  thoughtful  Schoolmen,"  and  was 
one  of  the  prime  elements  in  giving  birth  to  what  are 
called  the  institutes  of  ^chivahy.'*     The  parallel  indeed 


that  quarter.  See  Out^  Pontif, . . . 
Leodimt^  ed.  Cliapeaville,  ii.  293; 
Leodii,  1612. 

'  ClemerUin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  xvi,  (in 
the  Corpus  Jur,  Canon.). 

*  e,g,  the  treatise  lie  SacrametU, 
AHarU,  Pt.  ii.  c.  8  (wrongly  as- 
cribed to  Anselm  of  Canterbury 
and  printed  in  ^e  old  editions  of 
his  Works^ :  '  Cum  ergo,  de  came 
flua,  amanoi  3e  tantam  ingerit  ma- 
teriam,  magnam  et  mirificam  ani- 
mabus  nostris  Tit»  alimoniam  mi- 
sistrat,  cum  dulciter  recoUigimus 
«t  in  Tentre  memorisB  recondimua 
qusecunque  pro  nobis  fecit  et  psssus 
est  ChristuB  :  of.  Neander,  tii.  467. 

7  The  twenty-first  canon  of  the 
council  of  Lateran  (1215)  is  evi- 
denee  of  this  infrequencr.  It  en- 
joins that  all  the  £uthful  of  either 
sex  shaU  communicate  at  least 
once  a  year,  yiz.  at  Easter,  on  pain 
of  excommunication  ('  nisi  forte  de 
consilio  proprii  sacerdotis  ob  ali- 
quam  rationabUem  causam  ad  tem- 


pns  ab  ejus  perceptione  duxerit 
abstinendum').  Schrockh  (zxyiii. 
lUsq.)  has  collected  other  eri- 
dence,  shewing  that  in  France  and 
Bngland  attempts  were  made  to 
induce  the  people  to  communicate 
three  times  a  year.  Wor^ess 
priests  now  began  to  enter  into 
pecuniary  contracts,  binding  them- 
seWes  to  offer  masses  (say  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years)  in  behalf 
of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Hie 
better  class  of  prelates  did  not  fiul« 
however,  to  dmioimce  the  practice. 
Ibid,  p.  113,  and  Neander,  vii.  481. 
The  practice  of  administering  the 
Eucmuist  to  children  was  discon- 
tinued from  this  epochf  scarcely 
any  trace  of  it  appearing  after  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  actually 
forbidden  at  ttie  council  of  Bor- 
deaux (Burdegalense),  ▲.!>.  1256, 
e.  5  (Labbe,  xi.  738),  but  is  stall 
retained  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

'  e.g.  Bonayentura,  aboye,  p.  284. 

»  See  Miner's  Hittory  Phihto- 
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J5?J??t'.>  which  was  establiflhed  at  this  time  between  the  honoDis 

nONS  AND 

ABUSK8.  rendered  to  St.  Mary  and  to  God  Himself^  is  a  distressuig 
proof  that  in  the  estimation  even  of  her  purest  votaries  she 
was  exalted  far  above  the  human  level  and  invested  with 
prerogatives  belong^ing  only  to  her  Son.  A  slight  reaction 
may  indeed  have  been  occasioned  through  the  partial  fiulure 
of  the  effort,  noticed  on  a  previous  page,*  when  the  Do- 
minicans attempted  to  exact  belief  in  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  as  an  article  of  &ith :  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  party  siding  with  Anselm,  Bernard,  and  Aquinas 
was  outnumbered  by  the  rest,  and  that  the  general  current 
of  religious  feeling  had  now  set  the  other  way. 
Saint  wortMp.  The  numbcr  of  factitious  saints,  already  vast,'  was 
multiplied  by  the  credulity  of  some  and  by  the  impious 
fraud  of  others,  who  on  their  return  from  Palestine  were 
apt  to  circulate  astounding  tales  among  their  countiymen, 
and  frimish  fresh  supplies  of  relics  to  the  convents  on 

RegU  non  debettir  squalift  honor 
honori  qui  debetur  Regi ;  debetur 
tamen  ei  quidam  honor  eonnmiUt 
xatione  cujuBdam  exceUentue/ 

*  Above,  p.  289.  The  Fetui  ofiU 
Cfmc^^tUm  of  the  Vwgim  (Dec.  8), 
oonesponding  with  that  of  her 
NaUitU^  (Sept  8:  of.  abore,  p.  99, 
n.  7)  was  introduced  in  the  13th 
oentury,  but  not  made  abaohitely 
binding  ('oiqus  celebrationi  nan 
imponitur  neceeatas';  Synod  of 
Oxford,  A.D.  1222,  o.  8 :  Wilkins, 
I.  666).  See,  on  the  general  quea- 
tion,  OraToia,  Do  Ortu  et  Pro^rtum 
CySttu9  oe  FuH  Immae,  Comeop.  Dei 
GffieA'tciff,  Luc.  1762.  The  council 
of  Baale  (Seaa.  zzxti.;  Seprt.  17» 
1439)  decreed  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  unmaculate  Conception  waa  a 
piouB  opinion,  agreeable  to  the 
worship  of  the  Church,  the  catho- 
lic faith,  and  right  reason. 

*  See  abore,  p.  210.  To  thia 
period  belonga  the  funona  legend 
of  the  11,000  Tirgina  of  Cologne 
(perhaps  a  mia^reading  of  XI  M. 
YirgineasXI  Martyxea, 


phiaUfy  lUiutraiody  n.  14—16,  3rd 
edit.  A  glance  at  the  FabUaux  (ed. 
Le  Grand)  will  shew  the  awfiil 
way  in  which  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  was  associated  with  an  al« 
most  diabolical  licentiousness :  see 
especially  the  CotUo9  DivoU,  in 
tome  T. 

^  We  see  this  feeling  manifested 
strongly  in  the  Curous  B,  Marim 
(Neander,  tii.  117,  note),  and  in 
the  compilation  of  the  P$oUorwm 
JfifHtf,  the  PioUoriwn  M<ym  B, 
Virgmii  Mitrut,  and  of  the  Biblm 
Mariana,  which  (whocTer  may  hare 
been  the  authors)  were  droulated 
at  this  period  (cf.  aboTe,  p.  284, 
n.  8 ;  and  Gieader,  i  78,  n.  9,  10, 
12).  Aquinas  first  employed  the 
term  hjfperduUa  (a* medium  inter 
Utriam  et  duliam'),  intending  by  it 
the  peculiar  yeneration,  short  of 
supreme  worship,  which  waa  due 
to  the  Virgin  as  distinguished  from 
sll  other  saints  {Summa,  Seounda 
Secunde,  Qusst.  cm.  Art.  It.), 
He  affirms  elsewhere  (Part  iii. 
Quest.  xjLT,  Art.  t)  *quod  matzi 
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tbeir  way.     These  practices,  however,  were  most  warmly  ^^on?  Ajib 
reprobated  here  and  there.*  -^^^es. 

The  rage  for  pilgrimages  had  not  been  diminished,  PUgrimaget, 
even  after  the  idea  of  rescuing  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
generally  abandoned*  on  all  sides.  The  less  distant 
shrines  were  still  frequented  by  a  crowd  of  superstitious 
devotees,  attracted  thither,  as  of  old,  by  an  idea  of  lightr  ^JJJJ^, 
ening  the  conscience  at  an  easy  cost.  Nor  was  the  sterner 
and  ascetic  class  of  penitents  extinct:*  although  it  seems 
that  in  the  West  the  spirit  of  religion  had  upon  the 
whole  become  more  joyous  than  was  noted  in  the  former 
period. 

The  influence  of  the  Schools  had  shewn  itself  again  in  sehouutic 
giving  a  more  scientific  shape  to  the  conceptions  which -P^fMnM^. 
had  long  been  current  in  the  Western  Church  respecting 
penance.  It  is  true  that  many  popular  abuses  of  an  earlier 
date^  were  still  too  conmnon  both  in  England  and  the 
continent.  They  kept  their  ground  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  made  by  Gregory  VII.*  and  other  prelates  to  enforce 

^  A  fine  8i>ecimeii  occurs  in  the  West  (Miiretori,  Script.  Rsr,  lUU, 

treatise  De    PignoriHnu  Sanctorum  Tin.  712). 

of  Guibert,  abbot  of  Nogent-sous*         ^  See  above,   p.  216 :    and    of. 

Coucy(d.ll24):Qr9>.ed.D'Acher7,  council  of  York  (1195),   c.  4;   of 

1651.  London  (1237).  c  4:  WUkins,  i. 

A  AboTe,  p.  272.  The  feelings  of  601,  647. 
the  more  intelligent  pilgrims  may         ^  His  letter  (1079)  to  the  English 

be  gathored  from  a  tract  of  Peter  bishops  (lib.  vii.  ep.  10 :   Mansi, 

of  Blois  (ad  calc.  Opp,  ii.  iv.  sq.  zx.  296)  is  very  remarkable.    He 

ed.  Giles),  I>0£r>ero«o^mtitonaP«r«-  ar^^es  that  true  repentance  is  no- 

grinatione  acceleranda.   See  extracts  thmg  less  than  a  return  to  such  a 

of  the  same  general  character  in  state  of  mind  as  to  feel  one's  self 

Neaader,  yii.  426 — 427.  obUped  hereafter    to  the  faithful 

'  They  frequently   took  refuge  performance  of  baptismal  obliga- 

in  some  oive  of  Uie  religious  Orders,  tions.    Other  forms  of  penance,  if 

or  attached  ^emselTes  to  the  third  this  change  of  heart  be  wanting, 

class  of  the  Franciscans  (see  aboTC,  are  said  to  be  sheer  hypocrisy.  See 

p.  260).     In  the  Eastern  Church  also  the  EpiatleM  of  Ives  of  Char- 

the  self-immolation  of  the  monks  tres,  epp.   47,  228  (Paris.  1610)  ; 

assumed    the    most    extrayagant  and  the  16th  canon  of  the  synod  of 

shapes.    See  Eustathius,  Ad  Sty-  Melfi  (1089):  Mansi,  xx.  721.  The 

Utam  paendam^  c.  48  sq.  ( Q^.  ed.  sober  -views  of  Hildebrand  respect- 

Tafel).    The  pilgrimages  of  Italian  ing  monasticuim  may  be  gathered 

'  Plagellants'  ( 1260  sq.)  are  mani-  from  his  Epiatkt,  Ub.  yj.  ep.  7. 
festations  of  the  same  spirit  in  the 
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a  worthier  and  more  evangelic  doctrine.  Peter  Lombard, 
with  the  Schoobnen  generally,  insisted  on  contrition  of  the 
heart  as  one  of  three^  essential  elements  in  true  repeiii>- 
ance ; — the  remaining  parts,  confession  of  the  mouth  and 
satisfaction,  being  signs  or  consequences  of  a  moral  change 
already  wrought  within.  According  to  this  view,  humili- 
ation in  the  sight  of  God  is  proved  by  corresponding  acts 
of  self-renunciation,  by  confession  to  a  priest  (a  usage 
absolutely  enjoined  on  all  of  either  sex  at  Lateran,*  1215], 
and  by  performing,  in  obedience  to  his  will,  a  cycle  of 
religious  exercises  (fastings,  prayers,  alms,  and  other 
kindred  works).  The  aim  of  these  austerities,  as  well  as 
that  of  penance  in  all  cases,  was  to  expiate  the  '  pcena,*  or 
the  temporal  effect  of  sins  which,  it  was  argued,  cleaves 
to  the  offender,  and  demands  a  rigorous  satisfaction,  even 
after  the  eternal  consequences  of  them  (or  the  'culpa') 
are  remitted  freely  by  the  pardoning  grace  of  Christ.* 


^  The  three-fold  representation 
of  penance,  '  contritio  (distinguish- 
ed from  aitritio)  cordis,'  '  confessio 
oris,'  and  *  satisfactio  operis,'  dates 
from  Hildebert  of  Tours,  e,g,  8er- 
mo  IT.,  Opp,  col.  324.  It  is  also 
found  in  Peter  Lombard  {Senient. 
lib.  IT.,  Dist.  XVI.)  and  in  the 
schoolmen  generally.  Peter  Ble- 
sensis,  De  Confestione  SaeramerUali 
(ad  calc.  Opp,  torn.  ii.  p.  zIt.,  ed. 
Giles)  has  the  following  passage: 

*  Christus  autem  purgationem  pec- 
catorum  fadens,  non  in  judicio, 
sed  in  desiderio,  non  in  ardore,  sed 
in  amore,  tria  nobis  purgatoria  mi- 
sericorditer  assignaTit,  cordis  con- 
tritionem,  oris  confessionem,  camis 
afflictionem,'  etc.     On  the  names 

*  contrition  and  *  attrition',  see 
Klee,  part  ii.  ch.  ti.  }  U. 

'  Peter  Lombard  (as  aboTe,  Dist. 
ZTii.)  asserts  the  neeetsity  of  oral 
confession,  *si  adsit  facultas':  but 
the  first  conciliar  authority  abso- 
lutely demanding  it  of  eTery  one, 
*postquam  ad  annos  discretionis 
pervenerit,'  is  the  ConcU,    LaJttr, 


(1215),  c.  21.  See  the  arguments 
of  Aquinas  in  the  Summa^  part  iii. 
Quest.  Lxxzrv.  sq.  The  practice 
of  confessing  to  taymtn  was  allowed 
in  extreme  cases,  but  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  such  acts  were 
judged  to  be  non-sacramental :  see 
Gic»eler,  {  83,  n.  2 :  Klee,  as  aboTe, 
}  19.  On  the  Tiolent  oontrorersy 
which  sprang  up  at  this  pexiod  in 
the  Jacobite  communion  respecting 
the  necessity  of  auricular  oonfes- 
sion,  see  Neale,  EoMUim  Ckwch^  ii. 
261  sq. 

'  e,ff,  Aquinas,  (Summo,  Pt.  ni. 
Quest,  xviii..  Art.  2):  *Tlli,  qui 
per  contritionem  ccmsequutus  est 
remissionem  peccatomm»  ^mon^mm 
ad  oufytam^  et  per  conaequens  ^uan^ 
turn  ad  rmtum  paruB  tttmmm^  que 
simul  cum  culpa  dimittitur  ex  tI 
daTium,  ex  jpasaione  Christi  effica- 
eiam  habentium,  augetur  gratia,  et 
remittitur  iemporaU§  poena,  cujus 
reatus  adhuc  remanserat  post  culpe 
remissionem:  nontamentota,  sicut 
in  baptismo,  sed  pars  ejus,'  «te. 
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As  many  as  neglected  to  complete  this  satisfaction  in  the  t^m?^d 
present  life  would  find  a  debt  remaining  still  to  be  dis^    abuses. 
charged  in  purgatory, — apprehended  by  the  Schoolmen 
as  a  place  of  discipline  to  which  the  spirits  of  the  justified, 
and  they  alone,  have  access. 

Peter  Lombard  also  dealt  a  heavy  blow  on  those  who  Ab§oUitum, 
had  exaggerated  the  effects  of  sacerdotal  absolution/  He 
maintained  that  any  sentence  of  the  priest  was  valid  only 
in  so  far  as  it  accorded  with  the  higher  sentence  of  the 
Lord.  But  in  the  many  a  distinction  of  this  kind  was 
far  too  often  disregarded,  and  the  errors  into  which  Ihey 
fell  would  find  abundant  countenance  in  some  proceedings 
of  the  Church  itself.  Lidulgences,  for  instance,  purporting  indnogmtm, 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  satisfaction,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
act  as  substitutes  for  penitential  exercises,*  were  now  issued 
by  the  popes,  in  favour  of  all  Western  Christendom,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  stir  up  the  zeal  of  the  Crusaders,  or 
advance  the  interest  of  the  Roman  see.  The  earliest  grant 
of  *  plenary'  indulgences  is  due  to  Urban  II.*  (1095).     ItTr^amiryof 


«  *Hoc  sane  dicere  et  Bentire 
possumus,  quod  solus  Deus  di- 
mittit  peccata  et  retinet :  et  tamen 
EcclesuB  contulit  potestatexn  li- 
gandi  et  solvendi.  Sed  aliter  Ipse 
solvit  Tel  ligat,  aliter  Ecdesia. 
Ipse  enim  per  se  tantum  dimittit 
peccatum,  quia  et  animam  mundat 
ab  interiori  macula,  et  a  debito 
stems  mortis  solvit.  Kon  autem 
hoc  sacerdotibus  concessit,  quUma 
tamen  tribuU  poUstat&m  solvendi  et 
ligandi,   i.e,  ostefidendi  hominea  /»- 

fatoa  vel  tohUos,     Sentent.  lib.  it. 
>ist.  xTiii.    This  view  was,  how- 
ever, fu  from  general:  cf.  Klee, 
$8. 
6  See  aboTe,  p.  216. 
<  *  Quicunque  pro  sola  devotione 
non  pro  honoris  vel  pecunis  adep- 
tione,    ad   liberandam    Ecdesiam 
Dei  Jerusalem  profectus  ftierit,  iter 
lllud  J9r0  omni  panitentia  [}  ei]  ra- 
puletur':  Manai,  xx.  816:  cf.  uib- 


bon,  ed.  Bfilman,  t.  413  sq.  The 
fearful  relaxation  of  morals  in  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Crusaders  fur- 
nishes an  instructiTe  comment  on 
this  practice.  See  Aventinua,  An^ 
nal,  Boiorumt  lib.  tii.  c.  3,  edit. 
Gundling.  Innocent  HI.  himself 
(1215),  in  i>My«to/.Gr«^. /X.,  lib.  T. 
tit.  xxxTiii.  c.  14,  was  obliged  to 
limit  the  extension  and  number  of 
indulgences,  and  Innocent  IV. 
(1246),  in  Mansi,  xxiii.  600,  con- 
fesses that  some  of  the  Crusaders 
'  cum  deberent  ab  excessibus  absti- 
nere,  propter  libertatem  eta  tfu^uttom, 
fiirta,  homicidia,  raptua  mulierum, 
et  alia  perpetrant  detestanda.'  The 
inability  o£  the  populace  to  enter 
into  the  schcdastio  distinctions  on 
this  point  is  singularly  illustrated 
by  tne  language  of  William  of 
Auxerre,  who  Tiewed  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  as  a  kind  of  '  pious 
fraud.'    Neander,  tu.  486. 
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ooRRiTp.    ^ag  discovered  also  that  a  treasury  of  merits/  rising  chiefly 
ABUSES,    out  of  Christ's,  but  partly  out  of  those  which  others,  by 
His  grace,  had  been  enabled  to  contribute,  were  now  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  popes,  who  could  allot  them  to  the 
needy  members  of  the  Church  as  an  equivalent  for  un- 
completed penance.    A  gigantic  illustration  of  these  prin- 
ciples recurred  in  1300,  which  Boniface  VIII.  appointed 
as  the  year  of  Jubilee.*    A  plenary  indulgence  was  thereby 
held  out  to  every  Christian,  who,  for  certain  days,  should 
pimctually  worship  at  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
The  news  of  this  festivity  were  spread  on  every  side, 
'  attracting  a  tumultuary  host  of  pilgrims,"  male  and  female, 
who  set  out  for  the  metropolis  of  Western  Christendom, 
in  search  of  what  they  hoped  might  prove  itself  a  general 
amnesty,  at  least  for  all  the  temporal  effects  of  sin,  both 
present  and  to  come* 
2*J5J^^JJjJ^       In  that  and  other  like  ev^its  we  see  the  characteristic 
ai^i^the    features  of  the  age.    It  was  an  age  of  feverish  excite- 
ment,  where    the    passions  and    imagination    acted   far 
more  strongly  than  the  reason,  and  accordingly  it  teemed 
throughout  with  moral  paradoxes.     Elements  of  darkness 
and  of  light,  of  genuine  piety  and  abject  superstition,  of 
extreme  decorum  and  unblushing  profligacy,  of  self-«acrifice 
approaching  ahnost  to  the  apostolic  model  and  of  callous- 
ness that  bordered  on  brutality,  are  found  not  only  in 
immediate  juxtaposition,  but  are  often,  as  it  seems,  amal- 


1  *  Thesaurus  meritorum/  or 
'Thesaurus  supererogationis  per- 
feetonun.*  The  first  advocates  of 
this  notion  were  Alexander  of  Hales 
and  Albert  the  Great  (see  extracts 
in  Gieseler,  6  84,  n.  16).  With 
regard  to  souls  in  purgatory  it  was 
contended  that  inaul^^ces  do  not 
apply  auetoritaiive  but  in^trativB, 
i.e.  not  directly,  but  in  Tirtue  of 
the  sufirages  which  are  made  in 
their  behiuf  by  the  living.  The 
question  is  discussed  at  length  by 


Aquinas  {Stmuma,  Pt.  iii.  Qusst 
Lxxi.  Art.  10). 

'  See  the  BttU  in  the  JBzfnwa. 
mn<MComifNme«(Coip.Jur.  Canon. ), 
Ub.  T.  tit.  IX.  c.  1.  The  pope 
grants  to  all  who  are  penitent*  or 
shall  become  so,  'in  hujusmodi 
prsBsenti  et  quolibet  centesimo  se- 
cuturo  annis,  non  solum  plenam, 
Bed  largiorem,  omnino  plemssimam 
omnium  suorum  yeniam  peccato- 
rum.' 

^  Capefigue,  ii.  142  sq. 
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gamated  and  allied.  The  conrtly  knight  devoted  to  the  Troi^ANo 
special  honour  of  the  Virgin,  but  most  openly  unchaste,  ^p^^- 
the  grasping  friar,  the  Inquisitor  consigning  to  the  faggot 
men  whom  he  had  just  been  labouring  to  convert,  the 
gay  recluse,  the  pleasure-hunting  pilgrim,  the  Crusader 
bending  on  the  blood-stained  threshold  of  the  Sepulchre 
and  then  disgracing  by  flagitious  deeds  the  holy  sign  he 
had  emblazoned  on  his  armour, — these  are  specimens  of 
the  deplorable  confusion  to  be  traced  in  all  the  ruling 
modes  of  thought. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  should  remember  that  anom- 
alies which  differ  only  in  degree  present  themselves  in 
every  age  of  Christianity,  nay,  more  or  less,  in  every 
human  heart ;  and  that  in  spite  of  very  much  to  sadden 
and  perplex  us  in  our  study  of  the  Middle  Age,  there 
is  enough  in  men  like  Anselm,  Bernard,  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  Aquinas,  Grosseteste,  and  if  we  include  the  gentler 
sex,  Elizabeth  of  Hessia,  Hedwige  of  Poland,  and  a  host 
of  others,  to  attest  the  permanence  of  Christian  truth  and 
real  samtliness  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


MISSIONS. 


S  1.   GROWTH  OF  THE  CHURCH 

The  Gospel  of  our  Blessed  Lord  was  now  ^  in  tmth  or 
in  pretence'  accepted  hj  the  vast  majority  of  European 
tribes,  although  in  much  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  in 
Bussia,^  and  the  modem  Turkey,'  its  ascendancy  was 
broken  or  disputed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Cross. 


introdmUion 
of  the  Gospel 
into  LUhuO' 
nia: 


AMONG    THE    LITHUANIANS. 

Almost  the  only  district  of  importance  which  remained 
entirely  in  the  shade  of  paganism  was  the  grand-duchy  of 
Lithuania,  peopled  by  a  branch  of  the  Sarmatian  family,' 
in  close  relation  to  the  Slaves/  As  early  as  1252  we  read' 
that  Mindove,  the  son  pf  a  Lithuanic  chief,  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  and  Vitus,  a  Dominican,  appears  to  have 


^  The  Mongols  were  not  expelled 
till  1462;   see  above,  p.  131. 

'  Constantinople  itself  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Muhammedans, 
May  29,  1453 ;  the  last  refuge  of 
the  Christians  being  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  which  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  mosque.  Gibbon, 
Yi.  312  sq.,  ed.  Milman. 

3  Numbers  of  their  kinsmen  in 
the  East,  instead  of  realizing  the 
hopes  of  Catholic  and  Nestorian 
missionaries  (cf.  above,  p.  234), 
shewed  a  stronger  leaning  to  Mu- 
hnmmedanism.  See  Mosheim, 
Ilisi.  Tartar,  Eccl.,  pp.  90  sq.  In 
China  also  Christianity  was  wcU- 
nigh  subverted  in    1369    (above, 


p.  236,  n.  8),  and  the  snbeeqaent 
irruptions  (1370—1400^  of 'nmur 
(or  Tamerlane),  an  ardent  patron 
of  the  Persian  (anti-Turkish)  sect 
of  the  Muhammedans,  while  they 
proved  instrumental  in  curtailing 
the  Ottoman  power,  were  no  less 
fatal  to  the  propagation  of  Uie 
Gospel.  See  Gibbon,  vi.  178  sq., 
ed.  Milman. 

*  Dr.  Latham's  Ethnohgy  of  Eu- 
rope,  pp.  154  sq.,  Lond.  1862. 

«  Dollinger,  in.  286,  286:  but 
cf.  Schrockh,  xxx.  496.  Russian 
influences  had  also  been  exerted 
on  the  other  side  and  in  a  milder 
spirit.    Mouravicv,  p.  42. 
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gone  thither,  at  the  bidding  of  pope  Innocent  IV.,  ae  mmsiows. 
missionary  bishop :  but  ere  long  the  influence  he  exerted 
was  reversed,  and  scarcely  aught  is  heard  of  Christianity 
in  Lithuania  until  1386.  In  that  year  Jaga],  or  Jagello," 
the  grand-duke,  whose  predatory  inroads  had  been  long 
the  terror  of  his  Polish  neighbours,  entered  into  an  ^Ui- pJJJjf** 
ance  with  them,  on  condition  that  he  should  espouse  their  chatmeL 
youthful  monarch,  Hedwige,  and  should  plant  the  Church 
in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  Jagal  was  baptized  at 
Cracow'  (1386),  by  the  name  of  Vladislav,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Bodzanta,*  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  and 
a  staff  of  Polish  missionaries  headed  by  Vasillo,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  he  soon  extinguished  the  more  public  and 
revolting  rites  of  paganism.  But,  strange  to  say,  the 
work  of  the  evangelist  was  mainly  undertaken  by  the 
duke  himself,*  the  missionaries  having  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  the  native  dialects.  The  change  produced  was, 
therefore,  nearly  always  superficial,*®  though,  as  time  went 
over,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wilna,"  where  the 


^  The  chief  original  authority  on 
the  conversion  of  Lithuania  is  the 
Hiatoria  PoUmue  of  John  Dlugoss 
(a  canon  of  Cracow,  who  died  1480), 
ed.  Lips.  1711,  lib.  x.  pp.  96  sq. 

^  Some  of  his  retinue  who  had 
been  formerly  baptized  according 
to  Greek  rites  could  not  be  induced 
*  ad  iterandum,  vel,  ut  significan- 
tiori  verbo  utor,  ad  supplendum 
baptisma.*    Ibid,  p.  104. 

«•  Wiltsch,  XI.  261. 

'  The  following  entry  of  the 
Polish  chronicler  is  in  many  ways 
instructive :  *  Per  dies  autem  au- 
quot  de  articulis  fidei,  quos  credere 
oportet,  et  Oratione  Dominica  at- 
que  symbolo  per  sacerdotes  Polo- 
nurum,  magis  tamen  per  Wladislai 
regis  [  ?  operam],  qui  linguam  gen- 
tis  noverat  et  cui  facilius  assentie- 
b.it,  edocta,  sacri  baptismatis  unda 
rcnata  est,  largiente  WladLslao  rege 
Bingulis  ex  popularium  numero  post 
MUftceptum  baptisma  de  panno  ex 


Polonia  adducto  novas  vestes,  tu- 
nicas, et  indumenta.'  The  bap- 
tisms were  performed  by  sprinkling 
a  large  mass  of  the  people  at  once, 
to  all  of  whom  was  given  the  same 
christian  name,  e.  g,  Paul  or  Peter. 

^^  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  serpent-worship  was  still 
dominant  in  many  districts  (see 
iBneas  Sylvius,  De  Statu  Eurofkgf 
c.  26,  pp.  276  sq.,  Helmstad.  1699): 
and  traces  of  heathenism  are  re- 
corded even  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (see  Lucas  David,  Prtut, 
Chronik.  ed.  Henning,  vii.  205). 

1^  The  see  was  founded  in  1387, 
in  which  year,  according  to  a 
chronicler  (quoted  b^  Raynaldus, 
ad  an.  f  15),  Xithuania  passed  over 
*  ad  ecclesiffi  Romanse  obedientiam, 
optimi  principis  auctoritate  in- 
ducta.'  The  bishop  was  placed  in 
immediate  subjection  to  the  papal 
see,  without  a  metropolitan. 
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Mifl»'<»^s.   bishops  lived,  was  gradually  pervaded  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth. 


tk» 


AMONG    THE    8AMA1TES    AND    LAPPS. 

<if  The  arms  of  the  Teutonic  knights  had  forced  a  way 
into  the  region  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Samaites  (Samo- 
gitae),  which  are  probably  to  be  connected  with  the  savage 
and  half-christian  race  of  Samoeids/  at  present  bordering 
on  the  Arctic  circle.  The  slight  Impression  thus  produced 
was  afterwards  extended  (1413)  by  the  labours  of  a  Lithua- 
nian priest  named  Withold."  He  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Womie  or  Miedniki*  (?  1417),  but  numbers  of  his  flock 
appear  to  have  immediately  relapsed.  The  date  of  their 
final  conversion  is  unknown. 
mdL^pt,  The  Lapps,  a  kindred  tribe^  inhabiting  the  northern- 
most extremity  of  Scandinavia,  had  submitted  to  the 
thriving  state  of  Sweden  in  1279.  From  thence  pro- 
ceeded Christiau  missions,  more  particularly  in  the  time 
of  Hemming,*  primate  of  Upsala  (1335),  who  founded  the 
first  church  at  Tomea,  and  baptized  a  multitude  of  people. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  sixteenth  and  two  following 
centuries^  that  Christianity  became  the  popular  religion. 


ofth» 


AMONG    THE    KUMAN1AN8. 

These  were  members  of  a  Turkish  family'  who  entered 
Europe  at  the  dose  of  the  eleventh  century  upon  the  track 
of  the  Magyars.    They  settled  more  especially  in  Volhynia 


^  SchrocUi  denies  this  (xxx. 
498),  but  assigns  no  reason.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  Samoeids  (a  section  of  the 
XJgrian  race)  had  formerly  dwelt 
in  more  southern  latitudes:  cf. 
Latham,  Ethnology  of  Europe^  pp. 
166  so. 

'  Diugoss,  aa  aboTe,  lib.  xi.  pp. 
342  sq. 

'  A  bishopric  had  been  planted 
here  in  1387  (see  RaynalduSy  aa 


above,  n.  9),  but  owing  to  the 
troubles  of  the  period,  was  not 
actually  fiUed  until  1417:  el 
WUtsch,  IX.  262. 

^  Latham,  as  above,  p.  147. 

^  See  Scheffer's  Lapponia^  c.  8, 
pp.  63  sq.,  Francof.  1673. 

>  Guerike,  Kirchengeweh^  u.  365, 
356,  Halle,  1843.  On  the  earlier 
labours  of  Russian  monka,  see 
MouravieT,  pp.  70,  97. 

^  liatham,  9s  above,  p.  247. 
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and  Moldavia,  where,  unlike  a  number  of  their  kinsmen  missions. 
who  became  Muhammedans,  they  clung  to  a  degraded  form 
of  paganism/  In  1340  some  Franciscan  missionaries,  who 
had  been  established  in  the  town  of  Szeret  (in  Bukhovinia), 
were  assassinated  by  the  natives.  To  avenge  this  barbarous 
wrong  an  army*  of  Hungarian  crusaders  marched  into  the 
district  and  compelled  a  large  proportion  of  the  heathen  to 
adopt  the  Christian  faith  and  recognize  the  Boman  pontiff.^ 
But  as  all  Moldavia  was  ere  long  subdued  by  the  Walla- 
chians,  the  new  ^  converts'  passed  thereby  into  the  juris- 
diction of  the  £asteni  Church/^ 


IN  THE  CANARIES  AND   WESTERN   AFRICA. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  had  opened  i^*di8Zr%i.s 
a  new  field  for  missionary  zeal.  Incited  by  the  ardour  j^^^^^^. 
of  prince  Henry ,^*  they  discovered  the  important  island  of 
Madeira  in  1420.  Other  efforts  were  alike  successful ;  and 
in  1484  Bartolom^  Diaz  ventured  round  the  southern  point 
of  Africa,  which  was  significantly  termed  the  '  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.'  The  ground-work  of  their  Indian  empire 
was  established  in  1508  by  Alfonso  Albuquerque.  Mean- 
while the  authors  of  these  mighty  projects  had  secured  the 
countenance  and  warrant  of  the  pope,  on  the  condition  that 
wherever  they  might  plant  a  flag,  they  should  be  also 
zealous  in  promoting  the  extension  of  the  Christian  faith.^* 


^  According  to  Spondanns,  An- 
naisi,  ad  an.  1220  (iii.  109),  the 
archbishop  of  Gran  had  in  that 
year  baptized  the  king  of  the  Ku- 
manians  and  a  large  body  of  his 
subjects:  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  Christianity  was  ^eneraUy 
adopted  till  a  later  period:  cf. 
Schrockh,  zxx.  499,  600. 

B  See  the  native  Chronicle,  c.  46, 
in  Schwandtner's  Scripi^  Ber,  Hun- 
ffar»  I.  195. 

'  A  Latin  bishopric  was  placed 
at  Szeret  in  1370  by  Urban  V.: 
WUtsch,  iz.  300,  340. 


10  Ibid.  pp.  340,  349. 

1*  See  Mariana,  Hist,  General  de 
Espana^  lib.  xxv.  o.  11  (ii.  166  sq., 
Madrid,  1678). 

1'  The  first  arrangement  of  this 
kind  was  made  by  Henry  of  Portu- 
gal with  Eugenius  lY.  in  1443. 
Other  instances  are  cited  in 
Schrockh,  zzx.  601,  602.  Mariana 
(lib.  XXVI.  c.  17)  speaks  as  if  it 
were  a  leading  object  of  the  ex- 
peditions '  Llevar  la  luz  del  Evan- 
rlio  a  lo  postrero  del  mundo,  y 
la  India  Oriental/  Whenever 
missionary  zeal  was  manifested,  it 
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Apathy  in 
rrtjard  to 
missions. 

0»nrrrsion  of 
the  Cnnarif 
Islands, 


Christianity 
on  the  coast 
of  Guittea, 


This  pledge,  however,  was  but  seldom  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  present  period;  an  immoderate  lust  of 
wealth  and  territorial  grandeur  strangling  for  the  most 
part  every  better  aspiration.  The  Canary  Islands  are 
indeed  to  be  excepted  from  this  class.  A  party  of  Fran- 
ciscans,^ about  1476,  attempted  to  convert  the  natives;  and 
a  letter'  of  pope  Sixtus  lY.  attests  their  very  general  suc- 
cess, at  least  in  four  of  the  southern  islands.  The  same 
missionaries  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ^  western  Ethiopians,' 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea."  And  soon  after,  in  1484,  when 
traffic  had  been  opened  with  the  Portuguese,  the  seeds  of 
Christianity  were  scattered  also  to  the  south  of  Guinea, 
in  Congo  and  Benin.^  But  on  the  subsequent  discovery 
of  a  passage  round  the  Cape,  the  speculations  of  the  west- 
em  merchants  were  diverted  into  other  channels. 


Diseorrry  of 
America, 


IN    AMERICA. 

Columbus,  while  engaged  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  landed  on  the  isle  of  San  Salvador  in  1492 ; 
and  five  years  later,  a  Venetian,  Cabot  or  Gabotta,  who 
had  sailed  from  England,  ranged  along  the  actual  coast 
of  North  America,  and  was  indeed  the  first  of  the  adven- 
turers who  trod  the  soil  of  the  new  continent.*  In  1499 
Brazil  was  also  added  to  the  empire  of  the  Portuguese, 


was  chiefly  turned  against  antago- 
nistic  forms  of  Christianity.  Thus 
in  India,  the  Portuguese  laboured 
to  repress  the  *  Syrian'  Christians 
( above,  p.  30)  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar (sec  Geddes,  UUt,  of  Church 
of  Malabar t  p.  4,  Lond.  1694)  ;  and 
the  same  spirit  dictated  the  first 
interference  of  the  Portuguese  la 
the  Church  of  Abyssinia,  extend- 
ing over  half  a  century  (1490  sq) : 
Neale,  Eati,  Churchy  ii.  343  sq. 

^  Raynaldus,  ad  an.  1476,  {  21. 

'  *  Percepimus  quod  jam  Divina 
cooperante  gratia  ex  septem  ipsa- 
rum  Canariae    insulis    habitatores 


quatuor  earundcm  insularum  ad 
fidem  conversi  sunt:  in  aliis  tcto 
convertendis  tribus  non  pauca  aed 
magna  expectatur  populorum  et 
gentium  multitudo  converti ;  nam 
qui  Deum  hactenus  non  noverunt, 
modo  capiunt  cathoHcam  fidem 
suscipere,  ac  sacri  baptismatis  unda 
renasci,'  etc.  Quoted  in  Wiltsch, 
§  522,  n.  1. 

>  Raynaldus,  ad  an.  1476,  §  22. 

*  Ibid,  ad  an.  1484,  }  82 : 
Schruckh,  xxx.  503. 

^  Cf.  the  interesting  tradition 
noticed  above,  p.  119,  n.  8. 
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and  afterwards/ in  1520,  Magalhaens  achieved  the  circmn-  missions. 

navigation  of  the  globe.     Yet  owing  to  the  imbecility, 

the  sloth,  and  moral  blindness  of  the  Church  in   Spain 

and  Portugal,  these   conquests  did   not  lead   at  first  to 

any  true  enlargement  of  her  borders.     What  was  done 

ostensibly  for  *  the  conversion  of  the  Indians^  tended  rather  ff^^g^-  ^ 

to  accelerate  their   ruin.*      The   fanatic   temper   of   the*^****^*^*' 

(Spaniard,  maddened  as  he  was  by  recent  conflicts  with 

the  infidel  at  home,  betrayed  him  into  policy  on  which 

we  cannot    dwell   without  a  shudder.      Multitudes  who 

did  not  bend  to  his  imperious  will  and  instantly  renounce 

tlie  ancient  superstitions,  were  most   brutally  massacred, 

while  slavery  became  the  bitter  portion  of  the  rest.'    Their 

only  friend  for  many  years  was  an  ecclesiastic,  Bartolom^  wJI^feA* 

de  las  Casas,  who  in  sojourning  among  them  (till  1516) 

drew  a  harrowing  picture  of  the  national  and  social  wrongs 

he  struggled  to  redress.*     Some  measures  had  indeed  been 

taken  for  disseminating' Christian  principles  and  lightening 

the  yoke  of  the  oppressed.     The  pope  already  urged  this  ^**^^J? 

point  on  making  grants  of  territory®  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  ^«<«««« 

and  Portugal.   At  his  desire  a  band  of  missionaries,*^  chiefly 

of  the  Mendicant  orders,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action ; 


*  The  title  of  the  contemporary 
work  of  Bartolomd  de  las  Casas, 
an  eyewitness,  is  pathetically  true: 
Jiei€icion  de  la  destruicion  de  las  In- 
diat.  See  an  account  of  him  and 
his  writings  in  Prescott's  Conquest 
of  Mexico^  I.  318  sq.  Lond.  1850. 
He  declares  that  in  forty  years  his 
fellow-countrymen  had  massacred 
twelve  millions  of  the  natives  of 
America. 

^  The  Tlascalans  alone,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Cortes,  were 
exempted  from  the  system  of  rC' 
partimierUo»{QT  compulsory  service ) . 
PrcBCott,  as  above,  iii.  218 :  cf.  iii. 
28^.  At  first  the  bondage  of  the 
conquered  was  most  abject,  but 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  consented 
to  its  mitigation,  and  allowed  the 


Spaniards  to  transport  a  mtiltitude 
of  Negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Thus  started  the  inhuman  '  slave- 
trade.* 

*  Above,  n,  6.  He  finally  re- 
treated, almost  in  despair,  to  a  con- 
vent at  St.  Domingo.  His  dislike 
of  slavery  was,  however,  shared  by 
the  Dominican  missionaries,  who 
appear  as  the  '  abolitionists'  of 
that  age. 

^  Alexander  YI.  affected  to  do 
this  (1493)  *de  nostra  mera  libe- 
ralitate  ac  de  apostolicie  potestatis 
plenitudine'  :  Kaynaldus,  ad  an. 
1493,  }  19 :  cf.  Mariana,  lib.  xxvi. 
c.  3  (ii.  184).  In  the  same  year 
he  sent  out  missionaries  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  the  natives,  }  24. 

10  Preecott,  iii.  218  (note). 
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M1W8ION8.  and  in  many  of  the  ordinances  which  prescribe  the  service 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  stipulated  that  religious  training  shall 
be  added.  But  these  measores  seldom  took  effect.  In 
1520  only  five  bishoprics^  had  been  established,  and  the 
genuine  converts  were  proportionately  rare:  although  it 
should  be  stated  that  upon  the  final  settlement  of  Mexico, 
the  conqueror  had  begun  to  manifest  a  deep  solicitude 
for  the  religious  welfare  of  his  charge.' 


nf  Spain  : 


COMPULSORY  CONVERSION  OF  MUHAMMEDANS  AND  JEWS. 

A  series  of  reactions  dating  from  an  earlier  period  had 
confined  the  Moorish  influence  to  a  comer  in  the  south 
of  Spain ;  and  when  the  royal  city  of  Granada  ultimately 
bowed  beneath  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
1492,  it  was  their  ardent  hope  to  christianize  the  whole 
Peninsula  afresh.  The  foremost  agent  they  employed  was 
Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo  (1495).  His  arguments, 
however,  did  not  always  satisfy  the  audiences  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,*  and  therefore  he  proceeded  in  the 
narrow  spirit  of  the  age,  to  which  in  other  points  he 
shewed  himself  remarkably  superior,*  to  advise  the  appli- 
cation of  coercive  measures,'  justifying  them  on  grounds 
of  policy.    The  copies  of  the  Koran  were  immediately 


1  WUtsch,  {  623,  where  a  letter, 
addressed  to  Leo  X.  by  Peter 
Martyr  (an  ecclesiastic  at  tne  court 
of  Ferdinand),  is  quoted. 

■  Prescott,  III.  219.  He  begged 
tbe  emperor  to  send  out  holy  men, 
not  pampered  prelates,  but  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders  whose  liyes 
would  be  a  fitting  commentary  on 
their  doctrine.  The  result  seems 
to  hare  been  eminently  suecessful 
in  this  case,  almost  every  Testige 
of  the  Astec  worship  disappearing 
from  the  Spanish  settlemaits  in 
the  course  of  the  next  twenty 
years. 

*  See  Flechier,  Hm<.  4m  Ctnr^mai 


XtsMiMf,  I.  136  sq.  Paris,  1694. 
On  the  conquest  of  Granada,  Fer- 
dinand had  positively  pledged  him- 
self to  tolerate  the  religion  of  the 
Moors.  Mariana,  lib.  xxt.  c  16 
(II.  176). 

*  He  was,  for  imrtance,  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  editing  of  the  Poly- 
glott  Bible  which  bears  his  name 
(Fleury,  lib.  cxix.  i  142).  A 
sketch  of  his  ecclesiastical  reforms 
is  giren  in  Prescott's  Fardmattd 
amd  ImbtUa^  n.  481  sq. 

*  On  the  different  TiewB  that 
were  taken  of  his  conduct,  see 
S€hx6ckh»  XXX.  518.  519. 
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seized  and  burnt  in  public,  while,  to  gratify  the  rage  of  ^^smons. 
the  fanatic  populace,  it  was  resolved  at  last,   in  1501,  their  eonoer- 
that  every  obstinate  Muhammedan  who  did  not  quit  the  eaBpuiwm. 
country  should  henceforward  be  reduced  to  the  position 
of  a  serf.    As  one  might  naturally  expect,  a  part  of  the 
Moriscos  now  conformed  f  but  many  others,  who  were  true 
to  their  convictions,  crossed  the  channel  into  Barbaiy/ 

The  violence  with  which  the  Jews  were  handled  by -Pfr***^**^ 
the  other  states  of  Europe"  was  intensified  in  the  Peninsula, 
where  they  had  long  existed  as  a  thriving  and  comparer 
tively  learned  body.'  The  old  story  of  their  crucifying 
children  on  Good  Friday,  gained  a  general  currency  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  period.^^  Laws  were  framed 
accordingly  for  their  repression,  and  a  superstitious  rabble, 
stimulated,  in  the  south  of  Spain  particularly,  by  inflam- Jj^"^'"'y 
matory  preachers,"  vented  their  unchristian  fury  on  the 
Jews,  whom  they  despoiled  of  property  and  even  life 
itself.  More  salutary  influence  was  exerted  here  and  there 
by  magistrates  or  preachers  of  the  better  class ;"  and  at  the 


*  Mariana  (lib.  zxtii.  c.  6)  re- 
cords many  instances,  Tehere  tliou- 
sands  were  baptized  together. 

f  Ibid. 

6  Schrockh  (xxx.  551  sq.)  has 
pointed  out  a  number  of  cruelties 
committed  on  the  Jews  of  Germany. 
One  of  the  most  inhuman  persecu- 
tions, which  he  does  not  mention, 
happened  in  1349,  when  they  were 
charged  withpoisoning  the  wells  and 
causmg  animusual  mortality  (see 
Pezii  Scriptor.  Rer,  Atutr,  i.  248). 

'  Their  greatest  theological  lumi- 
nary at  tlus  time  was  Rabbi  Isaac 
Abarbanel,  a  distinguished  ezege- 
tical  writer,  bom  atXisbon  (1437). 
His  works  on  the  Old  Testament 
have  been  much  used  and  valued 
by  Christian  commentators. 

10  Thus  in  Spain  Alfonso  X. 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  such  offenders.  A. 
de  Castro,  Hitt,  of  the  Jew§  in 
^Mtin,  translated  by  Mr.  Kirwan, 


pp.  64, 05,  Cambridge,  1851.  At  the 
same  time  all  Jews  were  ordered 
to  wear  a  red  badge  on  their  left 
shoulder,  under  heavy  penalties. 

1^  e,ff,  those  preached  at  SeviHe 
1391,  by  archdeacon  Martinez  (Ibid. 
pp.  87  sq.),  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  many  of  his  audience 
rushed  into  the  streets  and  mur- 
dered all  the  Jews  they  met.  He 
was  restrained,  however,  by  the 
king  (John  I. ) :  but  in  the  very 
next  reign  four  thousand  Jews 
were  slain  at  once.    Ibid.  p.  92. 

"  The  conversion  (circ.  1390) 
of  the  learned  TalmuiUst,  Halorqi 
(afterwards  known  as  Jer6nimo 
de  Santa  F6)  is  traced  to  the  dis- 
courses of  an  earnest  preacher, 
Vincente  Ferrer.  Ibid.  p.  95. 
Pablo  (afterwards  bishop  of  Car^ 
tagena)  was  moved  to  follow  his 
example  by  reading  Aquinas,  De 
Leffibtu.    Aid,  p.  106. 
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MISSIONS,  memorable  disputation  in  Tortosa*  which  lasted  several 
months  (1414),  a  party  of  the  most  accomplished  Sabbts 
owned  their  inability  to  answer  the  opponents,  and,  with 
two  exceptions,  instantly  passed  over  to  the  Church.  But 
although  the  conversion  of  their  champions  had  disarmed 
to  some  extent  the  prejudice  of  others,  it  does  not  appear 
that  Hebrews  as  a  body  had  been  drawn  more  closely 
to  the  Christian  faith.  The  thunders  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, which  began  its  course  in  1480,  were  continually 
levelled  at  the  Jews  and  at  a  growing  class  of  persona 
whom  it  taxed  with  judaizing.  Prompted  by  the  same 
distempered  zeal,  or  captivated  by  a  prospect  of  repleniah- 
ing  the  public  coffers,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  gave  them 
the  alternative  of  baptism  or  expulsion.*  Many,  as  we 
noticed  in  regard  to  the  Moriscos,  would  be  nominally 
christianized  in  order  to  retain  their  property.  A  mul- 
titude of  others  fled  for  refiige  chiefly  into  Portugal,  but 
new  calamities  were  thickening  on  their  path.  In  1493 
the  king  of  Portugal  (John  II.)  ordered^  that  the  children 
of  the  Hebrews  should  be  forcibly  abstracted  and  baptized ; 
while  such  of  the  adults  as  were  unwilling  to  be  taught 
the  truths  of  Christianity  were  in  the  following  reign 
compelled  to  forfeit  their  possessions  and  to  emigrate  in 
quest  of  other  homes. 


>  Rid.  pp.  96—100.  The  oon- 
greM  was  held  in  the  presence 
of  the  Spanish  anti-pope  Bene- 
dict Xm.,  who  afterwards  issued 
certain  decrees  condemnatory  of 
Jewish  tenets,  and  among  other 
tl^gs  requiring  that  Jews  should 
listen  erery  year  to  three  sermons 
preached  with  the  design  of  pro- 
moting their  conTersion :  Ibid.p,  104. 
A  similar  decree  was  nassed  at  the 
council  of  Basle  in  tne  sixteenth 
aession  (Feb.  5,  1434),  where  the 


necessity  ci  founding  Hebrew  and 
other  professorships  in  the  Uni- 
Tersities  was  strongly  insisted  on. 
Cf.  above,  p.  236,  n.  4. 

'  Ihid.  pp.  146  sq. 

s  Ibid.  p.  164.  Accounts  differ 
as  to  the  actual  number  of  the 
expelled.  Mariana  (lib.  xxti.  c.  1) 
thinks  it  might  be  as  great  as  eight 
hundred  thousand. 

^  De  Castro,  as  aboTe,  pp. 
202  sq. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

CONSTITUTION    AND    GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 


The  numerous  changes  that  were  supervening  at  this    p^^^y 

period  on  the  constitution  of  the  Western  Church,  in 

temally  regarded,  had  been  so  inextricably  blended  with 
ulterior  questions  touching  its  relation  to  the  secular  au- 
thority, that,  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  volume  like  the 
present,  the  two  subjects  will  be  most  conveniently  ap- 
proached and  carried  on  together. 

Viewed  by  unobservant  eyes,  the  form  of  government  Grwcth  0/ 
prevailing  in  the  west  of  Christendom  might  often  loolnf^^* 
as  autocratic  as  it  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  Gregory  VII. 
or  Innocent  III.;  but  on  a  closer  survey  we  shall  find 
that  while  political  events  as  well  as  public  opinion  had 
been  hitherto  conspiring  almost  uniformly  to  exalt  the 
papacy,  they  now  were  running  more  and  more  directly 
counter  to  its  claims.  The  very  impulses  which  it  had 
given  for  civilizing  all  the  influential  states  of  Europe 
were  now  threatening  to  recoil  and  overwhelm  itself. 
From  the  conmiencement  of  the  present  period  till  the 
former  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  consciousness  of 
civil  and  of  intellectual  independence  had  been  roused 
alike  in  kings,  in  scholars,  and  in  legislative  bodies. 
The  important  middle-class,  now  starting  up  on  every 
side,  had  also  grown  impatient  of  the  foreign  bondage ; 
and  although  the  surface  of  the  Church  was  somewhat 
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smoother  in  the  interval  between  the  council  of  Basle 
(1443)  and  the  appearance  of  Luther,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  strong  sub-current  of  hostility  to  Bome  had  never 
ceased  to  work  and  rankle  in  men's  bosoms.  There  was 
still  indeed  no  well-defined  intention  to  revive  the  theory 
of  local  churches,  or  to  limit,  in  things  purely  spiritual, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Boman  see :  but  as  one  formidable 
class  of  its  pretensions  had  intruded  very  far  into  the 
province  of  the  civil  power,  the  pontiffs  daily  ran  thd 
risk  of  weakening  their  sway  in  general  by  the  arbitrary 
maintenance  of  some  obnoxious  point.  The  conflict,  which 
at  first  is  traceable  in  almost  every  case  to  the  resent- 
ment of  a  crushed  and  outraged  nationality,  was  easily 
extended  to  a  different  sphere  of  thought,  till  numbers 
of  the  more  discerning  spirits,  keenly  smarting  under  the 
injustice  of  the  pope,  had  lost  all  real  faith  in  his  in- 
fallibility.* 

A  heavy  blow  had  been  inflicted  on  the  temporal  sn- 

fiao&^ia76)  P^°**^  ^^  Rome  when  Clement  V.  submitted  to  the 
king  of  France  and  fixed  his  chair  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  papal  vassal,  Bobert  of  Anjou,  at  Avignon. 
The  seventy  years'  captivity,*  as  the  Italians  often  called 
the  papal  sojourn  in  Provence,  had  tended  much  to 
weaken  the  prestige  associated  with  the  mother-city  of 
the  West.  The  pontiffs  also,  living  as  they  now  did  far 
away  from  their  estates,  devised  new  engines  of  extort 
tion'  for  replenishing  their  empty  coffers.    By  this  venal 


EffMiofthM 
tKsUleneeat 


^  e,  g.  The  following  ib  the  lan- 
guage of  ManiliuB  of  Padua, 
lormerlj  rector  of  the  Univeraity 
of  Paris :  *  Sic  igitur  propter  tem- 
poralia  contendendo  non  yere  de- 
fenditur  aponaa  Christi.  Earn 
ctenim,  quse  vere  Chriati  aponaa 
est,  catholicam  fidem  et  fidelium 
multitudinem,  non  defendunt  mO' 
(hmi  Romanorwn  porU\/Seett  aed  of<- 
fcndunt,  illiuaque  pulchritudinem, 


unitatem  videlicet,  non  aervant* 
aed  fcedant,  dum  riaaniaa  et  achia- 
mata  aeminando  ipaiua  membrE 
lacerant  et  ab  invicem  aeparant,' 
wtc. ;  in  Goldaat,  Monamhia  Bomanm 
II.  281,  ed.  Francof.  1668. 

'  *  L'empia  Babilonia'  ia  the 
phraae  of  Petrarch. 

>  e,g.  the  appropriation  of  rich 
beneflcee  and  bishoprica  to  the  use 
of  the  pope  or  of  hia  fayouritea,  hj 
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and  rapacious  policy  tbe  feelings  of  the  Church  were  still 

more  deeply  irritated  and  more  lastingly  estranged/  

In  spite  of  the  obsequiousness  of  Clement  Y.  in  deal- 
ing with  the  crown  of  France,  he  shewed  as  often  as  he 
dared  that  he  inherited  the  domineering  temper  of  the 
papacy/    But  his  pretensions  were  eclipsed  by  those  of 
John  XXII/   (1316),   whose  contest'  with   the  German  ^^^^J^ 
emperor,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  was  a  prolongation  of  the  ,^J^^;^ 
mortal  feud  between  the  Qhibellines  and  Guelf s,  to  which  ^p^°^' 
allusion  has  been  made  above/    In  1323  (Oct.  8)  a  papal 
missive*  called  on  Louis  to  revoke  his  proclamations,  to 


what  were  known  as  '  reservations' 
or  '  provisions/  Such  benefices 
were  neld  with  others  *  in  commen- 
dam':  cf.  above,  p.  244,  n.  4.  The 
system  in  this  ibnn  commenced 
under  Clement  V.  {Extravctgantet 
Commune* t  lib.  iii.  tit.  ii.  c.  2,  in 

*  Corpus  Juris  Canon.'),  and  was 
fully  developed  by  his  successsor 
John  XXII.,  who  '  reserved'  to 
himself  all  the  bishoprics  in  Chris- 
tendom (Baluze,  Vit»  Paparum 
Avenion,,  i.  722;  Hallam,  Middle 
jigeSf  c.  VII.  pt.  ii.:  vol.  ii.  p.  234, 
10th  ed. ;  where  other  instances 
are  given).  In  England,  where 
the  papal  mandates  for  preferring 
a  particular  clerk  had  been  dis- 
puted long  before,  the  system  of 

*  provisions'  was  most  strenuouslv 
repeUed :  see  Bot.  Pari,,  3  Ric.  Ii. 
§  37,  and  especiaUy  the  famous 
statute  of  Provisors  (1360),  26 
£dw.  m.,  Stat.  6.  Other  cases 
of  resistance  are  cited  in  Twysden, 
VituUccUion  of  the  Church,  pp.  80, 
81,  Camb.  ed.  Annates,  or  first- 
fruits  of  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
were  also  instituted  by  John 
XXII.,  who  accumulated  in  this 
way  a  prodigious  treasure  (HaUam, 
Ibid,  Twysden,  pp.  104—107). 

^  tf.  g,  Giovanni  Yillani  {Hiet, 
Fiorent.  lib.  iz.  c.  68)  draws  the 
following  picture  of  John  XXII. : 

*  Questi  fu  huomo  molto  cupido  di 
moneta  e  simoniaco,  che  ogni  bene- 


ficio  per  moneta  in  sua  corte  si 
vendea,'  etc. 

B  This  was  exemplified  in  his 
laying  Venice  under  the  interdict 
(1309),  and  even  forbidding  all 
commerce  with  it  and  empowering 
any  one  to  seize  the  property  or 
persons  of  its  subjects.  Kaynald. 
ad  an.  1309,  §  6. 

"  Owing  to  a  violent  dispute  be- 
tween the  French  and  Italian  car- 
dinals, the  papal  throne  was  vacant 
twd  years  and  neariv  four  months 
after  the  death  of  Clement  (1314). 
It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  last 
important  contribution  to  the  Canon 
Law  (the  Libri  Clementini)  was 
made  by  this  pope  in  1313:  cf. 
above,  p.  242,  n.  3. 

^  One  of  the  best  accounts  of 
this   important   struggle   will  be 

found  in  Ohlenschlager,  Staatt^ 
geaeh,  dee  rem,  Kaieerthume  m  der 
ertt,  Halfte  dee  \Aten  Jahrhund, 
pp.  86  sq.,  Francof.  1766. 

^  p.  267.  Dante  was  engaged  in 
this  controversy  takin^^  the  side  of 
the  Ohibellines.  His  book  On 
Monarchy  appeared  in  1322. 

0  See  Uie  various  P*no06MW8gainst 
the  emperor  in  Mart^ne  ana  Du- 
rand's  Theeaur,  Aneed,  ii.  644  sq., 
and  cf.  DoUinger,  iv.  106.  The 
people,  the  jurists,  and  many  of 
the  clergy  took  the  imperial  side 
of  the  dispute. 
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paScy.    *^9**i^  fro™  ^©  administration  of  the  empire,  and  pre- 
sent  himself,  within  three  months,  a  suppliant  at  Avig- 
non, if  he  wished  his  claims  to  be  allowed.      Meanwhile 
both  laymen  and  ecclesiastics  were  commanded  to  witli- 
hold  allegiance  from  him.    Goaded  by  indignities  like  this, 
the  emperor  put  forth  a  counter-manifesto  (Dec.  16, 1323), 
where  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  his  adversary  a  pre- 
tender and  a  fautor  of  heretical  pravity.     He  also  stated 
his  intention  of  appealing  to  a  General  Council.^     But  hia 
threats  and  protests  were  alike  unheeded,   and  the   sen- 
tence of  excommunication  was  launched  against  him  in 
the  following  spring  (March  21), 
<2^«j^^/        Amid  the  tumidts   which   this   controversy  had  pro- 
inurett.        duccd,  the  Church  was  further  startled  by  the  publication 
of  a  treatise  written  by  imperialists*  and  levelled  at  the 
roots  of  papal,    and   indeed    all    other  hierarchical,   su- 
premacy.     The  title  of  it  is  Defensor  Pads.      As  the 
natural  effect  of  a  recoil  from  Hildebrandine  principles, 
it  manifests  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  privileges  of 
the  laity  in  matters  that   affect  the  Church,  contending 
even  that  the  power  of  the  keys  was  delegated  to  the 
priesthood  by  their  flock  or  by  the  emperor  himself,  who 
might  be  viewed  as  the  representative  of  all.'    In  many 


^  The  document  in  Ohlenschli- 
cer,  as  above,  Urhmdenbtieh,  p.  84. 
Louis  admits,  however,  that  Uie 
Almighty  has  placed  two  great 
lights  in  the  nrmameut  of  the 
Church,  *  pontificalem  videlicet 
auctoritatem  et  imperatoriam  ma- 
jestatem,  illud  ut  prseesset  diei, 
spiritualia  disponendo,  alterum  ut 
preeesset  nocti,  temporalis  judi- 
cando* :  cf.  above,  p.  262,  n.  2. 

'  The  leading  author  was  Mar- 
silius  of  Padua,  assisted  by  John 
of  Janduno,  a  Franciscan:  cf. 
Neander's  posthumous  volume, 
edited  by  Scnneider,  p.  46,  Ham- 
burg, 1852.    The  Defensor  Pacta  is 


printed  in  Goldast's  Monarch,  i2d- 
man,  ii.  164  sq. 

5  e,  ff.  Condusio  xvi.,  xviir., 
XXIII.,  XXXVII.  (These  Coneiutums, 
forty-one  in  ntmiber,  are  in  the 
third  Part  of  the  Treatise).  The 
following  is  another  indication  of 
the  sametendencv  {Conel,  xxxiii.): 
*  Generale  conciuum  aut  pmrtiaU 
sacerdotum  et  episcoporum  ac  re- 
liquorum   Jidelhtm   per   coactivam 

1>ote8tatem  congregare,  ad  fidelem 
e^latorem  aut  ejus  auctoritate 
prmcipantem  in  communitatibus 
ndelium  tantummodo  pertinere, 
nee  in  aliter  congregato  determi- 
nata  vim  aut  robur  habere.'    The 
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points  the  authors  of  this  work  preserved  a  juster  balance       tiik 

and  may  fairly  take  their  stand  with  the  precursors  of 

the  Reformation/  It  is  plain  that  nearly  all  the  anti- 
papal  writings  of  the  age  are  tinctured  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  extreme  Franciscans,  or  the  ^  Spirituales',^ 
who  had  long  been  halting  in  their  loyalty  to  Rome, 
Another  of  that  disaffected  class  is  William  of  Occam, 
the  English  schoolman,  who  had  found  a  shelter  at  the 
court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  contended  with  a  bold- 
ness hitherto  unequalled  for  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  empire.'  He  questioned  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope  in  judging  even  of  doctrinal  matters,  and,  unlike* 
the  great  majority  who  shared  his  feelings  on  this  head, 
he  was  unwilling  to  accept  a  General  Council  as  the  court 
of  ultimate  appeal. 

The  cause  of  John  XXII.  was  defended,  among  others,^  th^T^Zt^ 
by  an  Augustinian  hermit  of  Ancona,  Augustino  Triomfi 


jye/entor  Pads  aliio  adTocates  the 
theory  that  priests  and  bishops 
m-ere  originaUy  eqaal,  and  deriTes 
the  primacy  of  Rome  itself  from  a 
grant  of  Constantino  ('  qui  quan- 
aam  prfeeminentiam  et  potestatem 
tribuit  episcopis  et  ecclesis  Ro- 
manse  super  csteras  mundi  eccle- 
Bias  seu  presbyteros  onmes').  As 
above,  ii.  243. 

^  Thus  they  plainly  state,  '  quod 
nullam  scripturam  irreTocabuiter 
veram  credere  vel  fateri  tenemur 
de  neeeantate  aahttU  aiema,  nisi  eas 
qu8B  canoniciB  appeUantur'  (Ibid, 
]^.  2^4) ;  reserving,  however,  the 
hrst  place  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  to  seneral  councils  ('et 
ideo  pie  tenendum,  determinationes 
ooncuiorum  generalium  in  eensibus 
9eripturtB  dMis  a  Spiritu  Sancto 
BuiB  veritads  originem  sumere,' 
Ibid.). 

ft  See  above,  p.  250.  It  was 
members  of  this  school,  headed  by 
Ubertinus  de  Casali,  who  stigma- 
tSzed  the  pope  as  a  heretic  for 
maintaining  tiiat  our  Lord  and  the 


Apostles  *  in  speciali  non  habu- 
isse  aliqua,  nee  in  communi  etiam.' 
See  also  the  Defenaorium  Wil.  Oc- 
cami  contra  Johan.  papam  XX//.,  in 
Brown's  Faacie.  ii.  439 — 465. 

•  His  Ditputatio  de  Poteetate  Ec- 
ciesia  et  S^kuU  and  other  kindred 
works  are  printed  in  Goldast,  as 
above,  ii.  314  sq.  His  anti-popery 
is  almost  as  hot  as  Luther  s  («.  g, 

£.  390)  :  cf.  Turner,  Hist,  of  Eng^ 
md^  Middle  Ages,  iii.  98. 
^  The  principal  was  a  Franciscan 
of  the  milder  school  named  Alvarus 
Pelagius,  who  composed  his  De 
Planetu  EccleeuB  about  1330  (ed. 
Venet.  1560).  He  maintains  <  quod 
jurisdictionem  habet  universalem 
m  toto  mundo  Papa  nedum^  in 
epirituoHbuif  aed  temporalibua,  licet 
executionem  gladii  temporalis  et 
jurisdictionem  per  filium  suum 
le^timum  imperatorem,  cum  fu- 
ent,  tanquam  per  advocatum  et 
ddensorem  Ecclesiie,  et  per  alios 
reges ....  debeat  exercere  :  Ub.  i. 
c.  13. 
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(Triumphus),  who,  in  pushing  nltra-montane  principles  to 
-  their  legitimate  results,  asserted  that  the  pope  alone  could 
nominate  an  emperor,  and  therefore  that  the  college  of 
electors  acted  only  at  his  bedL  or  through  his  del^ation.^ 
But  the  hour  was  past  when  writers  of  this  stamp  could 
swaj  the  general  mind  of  Europe.  Appealing  to  a 
future  council,"  Louis  braved  the  excommunication,  and 
at  last  the  interdict,'  of  his  opponent  (1324).  He  con- 
fided in  the  loyalty  of  his  dependents^  and  especiaUy  in 
the  Franciscan  order,  one  of  whom  he  thrust  into  the 
place  of  John  XXII.  with  the  title  Nicholas  Y.  These 
friars  never  ceased  to  tax  the  pontiff  as  a  heretic,  alleg- 
ing, in  addition  to  an  older  charge  respecting  his  con- 
tempt of  ^evangelical  poverty,'  that  he  had  absolutely 
erred  while  preaching  on  the  beatific  vision  of  the  swits.* 
The  next  pontiff,  Benedict  XIL*  (^3^)}  appears  to 
have  been  anxious  to  reform  his  court,  and  even  can- 


1  See  the  Sumtna  de  PotettaU 
Eccktitutiea  (ed.  Rom.,  1682), 
Qusst.  xxxY.  Art.  I.  sq.  The 
papal  daims  were  seldom  more 
offenaiyely  stated  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  'Planum  est  au- 
tem,  quod  papa  est  omnis  juris 
interpres  et  ordinator,  tamquam 
architector  in  tota  ecdesiastica 
hierarchia,  -vice  Christi ;  unde  quo- 
libet  jure  potest,  cum  subest  causa 
rationabilis,  decimas  laicorum,  non 
solum  subditorum,  Terum  etiam 
regum,  principum  et  dominorum 
recipere  et  concedere  pro  ecclesis 
utiiitate,  ac  eo«,  H  noluenrU  dam^ 
compeUere,*  Quaest.  lzziii.  Art. 
III. 

'  His  formal  appeal  is  giren  in 
Baluze,  Pontif,  Avenion^  ii.  478. 

'  In  Hart^e  and  Durand.,  as 
above,  ii.  660. 

^  We  learn  from  the  contem- 
porary Chronioon  of  Johann  von 
winterthnr  (or  Vitoduranus),  that 
such  of  the  clergy  as  obeeryed  the 
interdict  were  roughly  handled  by 


the   people:    see   Theimmu  HiMi. 
Htheticm  (Tiguri,  1735),  i.  49. 

A  According  to  the  Continuator 
of  the  Ckrcnieon  of  WUliam  de 
Nangis  (D'Achery,  tii.  95),  he  had 
stated  in  a  sermon  (1331),  '  quod 
anlms  decedentium  in  gratia  non 
yideant  Deum  per  essentiam,  nee 
sint  perfecte  bei&tse,  nisi  post  re- 
sumptionem  corporis' :   of.  BoUin- 

Ser,  IT.  Ill  (note).  The  practical 
eduction  from  his  view  is  thus 
stated  by  Giovanni  Villani,  lib.  x. 
c.  230 :  '  Dicendo  hdcamente,  come 
fedel  Christiano,  che  in  wmo  si 
pregherebbono  i  umti,  6  harebbesi 
speranxa  di  salute  per.  Ii  loro 
meriti,    se    nostra    donna    santa 

Maria e  11  altri  santi,  xum  po- 

tessono  vedere  la  Deitade  infino 
al  df  del  giudicio,'  etc. 

'  PersoniUly  he  was  not  a  model 
for  the  clergy,  being  'oomestor 
maximus  et  potator  egregius,'  and 
the  origin  of  the  proverb  '  bibamus 
papaHter':  see  rfeander,  posth. 
vol.  p.  76. 
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celled  many  grants  of  benefices  which  his  predecessors    pajScy. 

had  made  over  to  themselves/    He  also  wished  to  bring 

about  a  reconciliation  with  liouis  of  Bavaria:  but  his 
efforts  were  resisted  by  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he 
was  in  bondage.^  For  this  cause  the  interdict  of  John 
XXII.  long  continued  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Germany. 
In  1338  a  meeting  of  electors*  held  at  Kense  (on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine)  asserted  the  divine  conunission  of 
the  emperor,  and  laboured  to  emancipate  him  altogether 
from  the  trammels  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  venturing,  even 
to  withdraw  from  them  the  ancient  privilege  of  confirm- 
ing his  election.  Clement  VI.  -(1342)  prolonged  the  con-  ^^^J}^**^ 
troversy,  and  on  finding  the  imperialists  determined  to  the  struggle. 
maintain  their  ground,  two  other  writs  of  exconmiunica- 
tion,^^  breathing  curses  hitherto  unequaUed  in  the  mani- 
festoes of  the  pope,  were  circulated  in  all  quarters  where 
adherents  could  be  gained  (1341,  1346).  When  Louis 
died  in  1347,  the  prospects  of  his  house  and  party  had 
been  darkened  by  the  elevation  of  a  rival  emperor, 
Charles  of  Moravia,  who  had  pledged  himself^^  to  carry 
out  the  policy  suggested  by  the  king  of  France  and  by 
the  conclave  at  Avignon.  Many  of  the  violent  Fran- 
ciscans were  now  ready  to   conform,  and  even  William 


"^  e,  g,  Baluze,  Potdif,  Avenion,  i. 
200.  Albert  of  Strasburg  (Argenti- 
nensis),  Chron.  in  Urstisii  German, 
Histor.  II.  126. 

8  Dollinger,  iv.  116,  117. 

*  See  the  document  in  Ohlen- 
Bchlager,  as  above,  p.  188.  This  act 
was  afterwards  published  (March, 
1339)  as  a  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire (Goldast,  Constit,  Imperial. 
III.  Ill),  and  vigorously  defended 
by  Leopold  of  Bebenburg,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Bamberff,  and  by 
William  of  Occam.  The  last  men- 
tioned writer  took  the  part  of 
Louis  in  another  question,  where 
he  far  exceeded  his  prerogative  by 


t^ing  to  dissolve  the  marriage  of 
Margaret  of  Carinthia,  and  grant- 
ing to  his  son  the  dispensations 
necessfunr  for  contracting  an  alli- 
ance with  her  (1342).  See  Occam, 
De  Jurisdictione  imperatoris  in  cau- 
m  matrimonialibtUt  in  Goldast's 
Monarch,  i.  21,  and  tiie  Chronicoti 
of  Vetoduranus  (as  above,  n.  4), 
p.  69. 

10  Ll  Raynald.  ad  an.  1343,  $  43 : 
ad  an.  1346,  §  3.  For  the  inter- 
vening negociations  with  the  pope, 

see  documents  in  Ohlenschlager, 
pp.  226  sq. 

11  Raynald.  ad  an.  1346,  §  19. 
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paSIcy.    ^^  Occam  ultimately  recognized,  in  words  at  least,  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  pope.* 

But  much  as  this  important  victory  might  seem  to 
benefit  the  cause  of  Clement  and  to  prop  his  sinking  for- 
tunes, tliey  were  damaged  more  and  more  by  his  rapacity, 
his  nepotism,  and  the  licentious  splendour  of  his  court.* 
He  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VI.  (1352),  who  in  a  reign 
of  ten  years  did  something'  to  produce  a  healthier  tone 
of  moi*als  and  to  allay  the  ever-formidable  spirit  of  re- 
monstrance which  was  breaking  out  on  every  side,  espe- 
cially in  parliaments  and  other  public  bodies.  Urban  V. 
(1362)  attempted,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  one 
faction  in  the  conclave,  to  replace  the  papal  chair  in  Italy 
(1367),  but  unpropitious  circumstances  drove  him  back;^ 
and  that  desire  could  not  be  finaUy  a(!complished  till  the 

jietwnofths  next  pontificate  (1370),  when  Gregory  XI.,  relying  on  the 

1376.  '  influence  of  a  nun,  the  able  Catharine  of  Siena,^  occupied 
the  old  metropolis  (1376).  His  death,  which  followed  in 
1378,  gave  rise  to  a  dispute,  which,  next  to  the  long 
residence  at  Avignon,  was  tending  more  than  other  agencies 
to  shake  the  empire  of  the  popes,  and  stimulate  a  reforma- 

Jdkism'^      tion  of  the  Church.'    The  present  schism,  unlike  convul- 

^  Ddllinger,  it.  128.  of  Rome  as  the  metropolis  of  the 

'  See  ^bert  of  Strasburg  (as  popes,  and  eloquently  denouncing 

above),  p.  133,  and  Matteo  Yillani  the  corruptions  of  Avisnon,  which 

(who  continued  the  Hiatorie  Fio-  he  calls  the  third  Bab^don:  see  his 

rentine  of  his  brother,    Giovanni  EpistoUe  sine  titulo,    A  sketch   of 

Villani),  lib.  in.  c. 43 :  cf.  Bollinger,  the  rise  and  fall  of  Rienzi,  and  the 

IV.  124.  civil  revolutions  of  which  Rome 

3  e,g.  Baluze,  Pontif.  Avenion,  i.  was  now  the  theatre,  will  be  found 

394.  Under  his  predecessor  almost  in  Gibbon,  ch.  lxx. 
all  the  Enelish  benefices  were  re-         ^  Some  of  her  works,  including 

served  to  the  pope  or  other  *  aliens',  letters  on  this  point,  were  printed 

which  provoked  the  famous  statute  at  Paris,  1644 :  see  her  Life  in  the 


of  Pro^-isors  (1360).  Innocent  VI.  Act.  Sapict.  April,  iii.  956.  Bridget 
did  not  repeat  his  claims,  but  (Brigitta)  of  Sweden,  also  canon- 
issued  a  bull  Contra  Piuralitatea  in     ized,  was  equally  urgent  in  pro- 


did   not   repeat   his   claims,    but     (Brigitta)  of  Sweden,  also  canon- 

li  Contra  Piuralitatea  in     ized,  was  equally  urgei 
benejiriis  (1365);  Wilkins,  iii.  62.       moting  the  return  of  Gregory :~  see 


*    Raynald.    ad  an.  1370,   §  19.  her  Revelationes,  lib.  iv.  c.  139  sq. 

Petrarch  (Tie  de  Pefrarqtte,  by  De  ed.  Antverp.  1611. 

Slide)  was  actively  engaged  in  this  •  See  Ncander,  posth.  vol.  pp.  89 

dispute,  contending  for  the  claims  sq.  on  the  rise  and  important  bear« 
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sions  of  an  earlier  period/  lasted  almost  forty  years  (1378 
—1417),*  and  therefore  could  not  fail  to  give  an  impulse, 
hitherto  unknown,  in  caUing  up  the  nationality  of  many 
a  western  state,  in  satisfying  it  that  papal  rule  was  not 
essential  to  its  welfare,  and  in  thereby  adding  strength 
to  local  jurisdictions.  The  dislike  of  ^  aliens^  and  of  Roman 
intermeddling  was  embittered  at  the  same  time  by  the 
fresh  exactions"  of  the  rival  pontiffs,  each  of  whom  was 
clearly  anxious  to  maintain  his  dignity  at  any  cost  what- 
ever. 

The  origin  of  this  important   feud   appeara  to  be  as  its  origin. 
follows.*®     When  the  cardinals,  of  whom  the  great  ma- 


ings  of  the  papal  achism.  Henry 
of  Hesse  {ai,  Langenstein),  in  his 
Consilium  Pacis,  printed  by  Von 
der  Hardt  in  the  Concil,  Constant, 
II.  33  sq.,  declares  (1381)  '  Hanc 
tribulationem  a  Deo  non  gratis 
pcrmissam,  sed  in  necessariam  op- 
jtitrtunamque  ecclesuB  reformationem 
finaliter  convertendam* :  cf.  Len- 
fant,  Coneile  de  Pise,  lib.  i.  p.  61, 
Amsterd.  1724. 

'  See,  for  instance,  p.  242,  n.  1, 2. 

^  In  this  year  Benedict  XIII. 
was  deposed  by  the  council  of  Con- 
gtancc,  but  he  persisted  in  his 
claims  until  his  death  in  1424. 

^  See  the  treatise,  written  in  1401, 
De  Ruina  Ecclesia  ( al.  De  Cormpto 
Ecclesicn  Statu),  attributed  generally 
to  Nicholas  de  CUmanges  (Cle- 
manns),  and  printed  in  Von  der 
Hardt,  Concil,  Constant,  torn.  i. 
pt.  III.  Neander  (as  above,  pp. 
lUf5 — 131),  has  reviewed  this  me- 
morable work,  together  with  a 
short  treatise,  De  Studio  Theologico, 
in  D'Achery,  i.  473  sq.  The 
author  traces  the  exile  of  the  popes 
to  their  own  '  fomicationes  odi- 
biles'  {Ruina  Eccl,  c.  42).  In 
speaking  of  his  own  time  he  writes : 
'  Adeo  se  et  ecclesiam  universalem 
eorum  arbitrio  subjecerunt  atque 
dcdiderunt,  ut  vix  aliquam  par- 
vulam  prsbendam  nisi  eorum  man- 
dato  vel  consensu,    in  provinciis 


eorum  trlbuere  ausi  essent*.  A 
second  writer  of  the  period,  Theo- 
doric  de  Niem  (Nieheim),  in  his 
works,  De  Schismaie,  and  Nemus 
Uniofiis  (Argentor.  1629),  has  fur- 
nished ample  CAidence  to  the  same 
effect.  The  English  parliaments 
continued  to  resist,  with  more  or 
less  timmess,  the  increased  exac- 
tions of  the  pope,  and  in  1389  the 
statute  of  Prsemunire,  13Kic.  II. 
Stat.  II.  c.  2  and  3,  enlarged  and 
reinforced  by  16  Ric.  II.  c.  6,  was 
levelled  at  the  same  offender.  No 
one  in  future  was  to  send  or  bring 
hither  a  summons  or  excommuni- 
cation against  any  person  for  exe- 
cuting the  statute  of  Provisors  (cf. 
above,  p.  350,  n.  3),  and  the 
bearers  of  papal  bulls  or  other  in- 
struments for  the  translation  of 
bishops  and  like  purposes,  were 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture and  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. It  is  remarkable  that  the 
statute  16  Ric.  II.  was  enrolled  on 
the  desire  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Twj'sden,  Vindic,  of 
the  Church,  p.  Ill,  Camb.  ed. 

»o  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  237, 
238,  10th  ed.:  Maimbourg,  Hist, 
du  grand  Schisme,  Paris,  1678 ;  and 
more  especially  Lenfant,  Coneile  de 
Pise,  who  in  the  first  and  second 
books  has  fairly  stated  the  evidence 
on  both  sides. 
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pA^ict    J^^fy  'srere  French,  had  met  to  nominate  a  sncoeBBor  of 

Gregory  XI.,  the  Boman  populace  tumultuonsly  demanded 

that  their  cheice  should  fall  on  some  Italian.  Influenced 
by  this  menace  they  elected  a  Neapolitan,  the  archbishop 
of  Bari,  who  at  his  coronation  took  the  name  of  Urban  YI. 
(April  18,  1378).  The  cardinals,  however,  soon  repented 
of  their  choice,  and,  when  the  pressure  of  the  mob  had 
been  withdrawn,  endeavoured  to  annul  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding by  the  substitution  of  a  member  of  their  own 
conclave,  and  a  Frenchman,  who  was  crowned  as  Cle- 
BaUmc0  of  th$  ment  VII.  (Oct.  31).    Between  these  two  competitors  the 

two  oppotitag  *  '  * 

faction:  Wcstem  Church  was  almost  equally  divided.*  Urban, 
who  remained  at  Rome,  enjoyed  the  countenance  of  £ng- 
.  land,  Italy,  Bohemia,  the  Grerman  empire,  Prussia,  Poland, 
and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms :  while  his  rival,  who  re* 
treated  to  Avignon,  was  acknowledged  in  the  whole  of 
France,"  Scotland,  Spain,  Lorraine,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus. 

Neither  of  the  factions  would  consent  to  the  retirement 
of  their  leader,  and  accordingly  the  quarrel  was  embittered 

Sfri^i  of  rival  and  proloufired.  The  Roman  conclave,  after  the  death  of 
Urban,  nominated  Boniface  IX.  (1389),  Innocent  YII. 
(1404),  and  Gregory  XII.  (1406) ;  and  Clement  had  an 
obstinate  successor  in  the  cardinal  Pedro  de  Luna,  Be- 
nedict XIU.  (1394).  Dismayed  or  scandalized  by  this 
unseendy  struggle,    the  more    earnest  members    of   the 


popei, 


1  Richard  Ullenton  (or  XJlver- 
stone),  whose  paper  urging  an  im- 
mediate '  reformation  of  Uie  church', 
was  presented  at  the  council  of 
Pisa  (1409),  complains  of  this 
among  the  other  consequences  of 
the  schism : '  Quod  profecto  exinde 

Satuit,  quod  regna  inter  se  prius 
Lyisa  partibus  a  se  invicem  divisis 
et  inter  se  de  papatu  contenden- 
tibus  se  pariformiter  conjunxe- 
runt*.  See  the  whole  of  this 
remarkable  document  in  Yon  der 
Hardt's  Ccneil.Conttant,  i.  1126  sq. 
•  Xhe  university  of  Paris  shew^ 


its  independence  for  some  time  by 
recognizing  neither  of  the  canui> 
dates,  so  that  there  were  three 
parties  in  the  Western  Church* 
the  TJrbanites,  the  Clementites,  and 
the  Neutrals.  The  last  party,  who 
were  looking  to  a  general  council 
for  redress,  was  represented  by 
Henry  of  Langenstem  (cf.  above, 
p.  351,  n.  6) :  Meander,  posth.  vol. 
pp.  90,  91.  The  influential  mani- 
festoes issued  at  this  crisis  bv  the 
university  are  noticed  in  Buisus, 
Eisi,  Univ,  Ports,  iv.  618  sq. 
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Church*  now  looked  m  every  quarter  for  redress.    At    p^^^y 

length  they  seem  to  have  been  forced  to  a  conclusion  

that  the  schism  was  never  likely  to  be  healed,  except  by 
the  assembling  of  a  general  council/  which  (in  cases  where 
a  reasonable  doubt  existed  as  to  the  validity  of  an  election) 
nearly  all  the  theologians  deemed  superior  to  the  pope. 
The  council  of  Pisa*  was  now  summoned  in  this  spirit  onmcii  </ 
by  the  allied  cardinals  (1409),  its  object  being  to  secure  1409 : 
the  unity,  and  stimulate  the  reformation,  of  the  Church. 
During  the  sessions,  which  extended  over  many  months 
(March  25 — August  7),  the  rival  pontiffs,  on  declining  to 
present  themselves  for  judgment,  were  pronounced  contu- 
macious (March  30),  and  at  last  were  both  formally  de- 
posed* (June  5)  as  guilty  of  schism,  heresy,  and  perjury. 
The  choice  of  the  electors  now  fell  on  Peter  of  Candia 
(Alexander  V.),  who  pledged  himself  to  purify  the  Church,' 
in  head  and  members ;  but  he  died  in  the  following  year. 


9  Others  looked  upon  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  tme,  in  *J[fTy  different 
manner,  saying,  *  nihil  omnino 
curandiun  quot  papa  tint* .  BuIsbus, 
Hitt,  Univ,  Pans,  it.  700. 

*  Appeals  had  been  occasionaUy 
made  already  to  a  general  council  in 
the  case  where  Koman  absolutism 
waspeculiarly  oppressive  (see  above, 
p.  73)  :  but  the  coexistence  of  two 
rival  pontiffs  vying  with  each  other 
in  the  magnitude  of  their  exactions, 
led  men  to  discuss  the  subject  far 
more  deeply.  See,  for  instance, 
the  remarkable  treatise  of  Mat- 
thseus  deCracovia,bishop  of  Worms, 
entitled  De  Soualoribttt  Romanm 
CuruB  (in  Walch,  Monimewt,  Medii 
JEtfi,  I.  1—100,  Qotting.  1767). 

•  See  Lenfant's  HUt,  du  ConexU 
de  PUe,  Amst.  1724 :  Mansi,  xxvii. 
1  so.  Among  the  very  numerous 
prelates  here  assembled  was  Robert 
Hallam,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  declared  (April  30)  that 
he  had  authority  from  the  king  of 
England  to  consent  to  whatever  the 


council  might  determine  for  pro- 
moting unity. 

*  '(Jhristinomineinvocato,  sancta 
et  imiversalis  synodus  universalem 
ecdesiam  repraesentans,  et  ad  quam 
cognitio  et  deciaio  hujua  cauatB  noa- 

citur  pertinere pronunciat An  - 

gelum  Corrano  [i.e,  Gregory  XII.] 
et  Petrum  de  Luna  [i,e,  Benedict 
XIII.]  de  papatu  contendentes  et 
eorum  utrumque  fuisse  et  esse 
notorios  schismaticos,  et  antiqui 
schismatis  nutritores,  defensorcs, 
....  necnon  notorios  hsereticos  et 
a  fide  devios,  notoriisque  criminibus 
enormibus  perjurii  et  violationis 
voti  irretitor  etc.  On  these  grounds 
a  definitive  sentence  is  passed  upon 
both,  inhibiting  them  'ne  eorum 
aliquis  pro  summo  pontifice  gerero 
se  prcesumat'  etc. :  cf.  Theodoric  dc 
Niem,  De  Schiemate,  lib.  iii.  c.  44. 

^  Lenfant,  i.  290.  See  the  dis- 
course of  Gerson,  preached  before 
him,  on  this  subject,  in  Gerson's 
Worke,  ed.  DuPin,  ii.  131.  The 
text  was  Acts  i.  6  ;  from  which  he 
urged  the  pope  to  realize  (as  fiu: 
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PAP^.    ^^^  Balthasflar  Coasa  (John  XXIII.),  notorioual/  devoid 

of  principle,  succeeded  to  hia  tlirone.     So  far,  howeveri 

was  this  council  from  allaying  the  religious  conflicts  of 
the  west,  that  for  a  time  it  only  added  fuel  to  the  flamea. 
^^K^^»^  ^  The  whole  of  Spwi  and  Scothind  still  adhered  to  Bene- 
'^^**^'         diet;  and  as  the  Boman  candidate  (Gregory  XII.]  waa 
not  entirely  unsupportedf  Christendom  might  gaae  with 
horror  at  the  spectacle  of  three  antagonistic  popes.    A 
large  majority,  however,  recognised  the  claim  of  John 
XXIII.,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  nominated  by  the 
lawful  conclave  who  presided  in  the  council  of  Pisa.    But 
this  worthless  pontiff  afterwards  consented,  in  an  evil  hour, 
to  summon  all  the  western  prelates  to  another  general 
ooimea  of     council  held  at  CSonstance  (1414—1118),  and  intended,  like 
(1414-1418)  its  predecessor,  to  eradicate  abuses,  and  to  heal  the  papal 
schism.*    The  animus  of  the  assemblage,  numbering  alto- 
gether eighteen  thousand  in  ecclesiastics  only,*  was  dis-- 
played  in  the  first  session  (Nov.  16,  1414) ;  where  it  was 
determined^  that  not  only  the  prelates  (bjshops  and  abbots) 


as  miffht  be)  all  the  ends  for  which 
the  Cnurch  of  Christ  was  foiuded. 
But  as  many  prelates  hastened  to 
depart,  the  question  of  reform  was 
afterwards  postponed  until  the  year 
1112,  when  Alexander  was  to  caU 
another  council  for  that  purpose 
( *  reformareEcclesiam  incapite  et  in 
mcmbris' ) .  This  delay  was  strongly 
censured  by  the  ardent  reformers, 
such  as  Nicholas  de  Cltoenges: 
•ee  his  Diapuiatio  tuper  materia 
Coneilii  OtnenUu  (  written  in  14 1 6 ) : 
Opp,  ed.  Lydius,  1613,  p.  70.  It  is 
true  that  a  synod  was  held  at 
Home  in  1412,  but,  as  the  same 
writer  complains  (iifiiiuf.  p.  75),  the 
time  was  merely  wastea  <  in  rebus 
superracius  nimlque  ad  utilitatem 
ecclesis  pertinentibus*. 

^  Xicholas  de  CUmenges  (as 
above,  p.  75)  speaks  of  him  in 
1416  as  'Balthasar  iUe  perfidissi- 
mus  nuper  e  Petri  sede  (quam 
turpissime  foedayit)  ejectus':  see 


the  Ia/b  of  him  by  Theodorio  dtt 
Niem,  in  Von  der  Hardt's  CtmciL 
ComataiU,  zi.  336  sq.:  and  ef.  Bol- 
linger, IT.  152. 

s  See  Lenfant's  HiH.  dK  Cmeih 
de  Coiuiano6f  Amst.  1727,  and  Von 
der  Hardt,  Coneil,  Comttamt.  6  Tola. 
Francof.  1700  (additional  TohimA 
containing  Index  by  fiohnatedt, 
Berlin,  1742). 

s  Dollinger,  it.  155.  In  the  train 
of  this  assemblage  followed,  it  is 
aaid,  no  less  than  scTen  hundred 
'muUeres  communes'.  See  the 
statistical  account  of  an  eyewitness 
in  Von  der  Hardt,  t.  pt.  ii.  pp.  10 
sq. 

^  The  adTocate  of  the  inferior 
cler^  was  the  cardinal  Peter 
d'AiUT,  bishop  of  Cambr^.  See 
the  whole  discussion  in  Von  der 
Hardt,  ii.  224  sq.  The  Paris  doc- 
tors, in  suggesting  the  appeal  to  a 
general  council  (1394),  had  already 
urged   the   importanoe   of  intro* 


' 
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but  inferior  clergy,  proctors  for  the  universities,  and  others, 
not  excluding  jurists,  diould  possess  a  deliberative  voice. 
The  princes  and  ambassadors  of  Christian  states  might 
also  vote,  except  on  articles  of  faith.  And  as  Italian 
prelates,  who  were  numerous  and  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  pope,  were  not  unlikely  to  impede  the  progress  « 

of  refonn,  if  Bu£Frages  contbued  to  be  taken  by  the  head,  /J^J^^,. 
it  was  arranged  that  all  the  members  of  the  council  should 
divide  themselves  into  four  '  nations','  the  Italian,  German, 
French,  and  English,  each  with  equal  rights,  and  that  no 
proposition  should  be  carried  till  it  was  s^arately  discussed 
in  all  the  nations,  and  then  passed  by  a  majority.    En- 
trenched upon  this  vantage-ground,  the  members  of  the 
synod  wrung  a  promise"  of  immediate  abdication  from 
pope  John  himself,  by  whom  they  were  convened,  and 
after  he  had  violated  his  oath  and  fled^  to  Schaffhausen  Dw^uum^ 
in  disguise  (March  21),  they  did  not  scruple  to  assert  the  his. 
paramount  authority  of  the  council,  citing  him  (May  2) 
to  appear  before  them,  and  at  length  completing  his  de*- 
position"  (May  29,  1415).     To  these  acts  indeed  they  were 


dudng  docton  of  theology  and  law, 
or  at  least  the  repreeentatiTes  of 
cathedral  chapters,  monastic  orders, 
&c.  The  prdates,  as  a  body,  were 
considered  too  illiterate  for  the  de- 
cision of  BO  grare  a  point  ('quia 
plures  eorum  proh  pudor!  hodie 
satis  Ulitteati  sunt'):  see  Buheus, 
Bitt.  Univ.  Paru.  iv.  690. 

^  After  the  renewed  deposition 
of  Benedict  XIII.  (July  26,  1417), 
a  Spanish  '  nation'  was  added. 

*  Von  der  Hardt,  ii.  240. 

^  He  hoped  that  in  his  absence 
nothing  could  be  undertaken  to  his 
detriment,  and  some  of  his  adhe- 
rents in  Uie  council  argued  '  quod 
concilium  dissolutum  esset  propter 
absentiam  et  recessum  dicti  Bal- 
thasaris*.  Theod.  de  Niem,  Viu 
Joh,  xxiu.  (as  aboTe),  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 

^  Alter  stating  that  he  had  per- 
serered  in  eTil  courses  'post  mo- 


nitiones  debitas  et  charitatiTas', 
and  had  shewn  himself  altogether 
incorrigible,  they  proceed:  *£um 
dicta  sancta  synodus  amovet,  priyat 
et  deponit,  tmiveraos  et  singulos 
Christicolas,  cujuscunque  status 
dignitatis  yd  conditionis  existant, 
ab  ejus  obedientia,  fidelitate  et  ju- 
ramento,  absolutes  declarando*. 
Yon  der  Hardt,  ly.  280.  In  a 
former  session  (Mardi  30^  they  had 
declared:  *Quod  ipsa  m  Spiritu 
Sancto  l^time  congregata,  gene- 
rale  concuium  faciens  et  ecdesiam 
catholicam  militantem  reprsBsen- 
tans,  poteattUem  a  Chritto  tmmediate 
habet,  cui  quilibet  cujuscunque 
status  yel  diflpitatis,  etiamti  papaUg, 
existat,  obedire  tenetur  in  his,  que 
pertinent  ad  fidem  et  ad  exstirpa- 
tionem  dicti  schismatis,  ac  gmierdem 
reformationmn  Ecdesiee  Dd  in  ca- 
pite  et  in  membris'.    Ibid,  ly.  89. 
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ostenBibly  impelled  by  a  memorial/  charging  him  with 
almoBt  every  species  of  depravity:  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  real  cause  of  their  antagonism  was  a  desire  to  limit 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  and  strangle  the  more  daring  of 
the  papal  usurpations.  Two  of  the  conspicuous  leaders 
in  the  movement  were  Peter  d'Ailly*  (de  Alliaco)  and  John 
Gerson,'  who  had  been  successive  chancellors  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  They  had  warmly  advocated  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Pisan  council;  and  at  Constance,  the 
acute  and  fearless  Gerson  proved  himself  the  soul  of  both 
the  anti-Roman  and  reforming  parties. 

Gregory  XII.  withdrew  his  claims  (July  4,  1415),  and 
measures  were  adopted  for  displacing  Benedict  XIU.,  who 
was  accordingly  degraded  and  deposed   (July  26,  1417).^ 
In  the  forty-first  session  (Nov.  11,  1417),    the  cardinals, 
SS'pOTf'^*   assisted  for  this  turn  by  prelates  of  the  different  nation?, 
1417.  elected  a  new  pope.     He  took  the  style  of  Martin  Y. 

His  earliest  promise  was  to  expedite  the  general  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  a  pomt  on  which  the  English,  French, 
and  German'  deputies  insisted  strongly,  and  for  which  a 


On  this  ground  rest  the  famous 
*  Oallican  Articles'  of  1682. 

^  Theodoric  de  Niem,  Vit,  Joh. 
zxiii.  lib.  ii.  c.  3:  cf.  Hallam, 
Middle  Agea,  ii.  240,  10th  ed. 

*  See,  for  instance,  his  Monita  de 
neceuitate  refwmationis  eccleeuB  (in 
Gerson,  Opp,  ii.  886  sq.  ed.  Du 
Pin),  or  his  treatise  De  diffieuUaie 
reformationu  in  ConciUo  univertaU 
(^Ibid.  867  sq.). 

'  His  works  on  this  subject  are 
too  numerous  for  recital  {Opp, 
torn.  II.  pt.  II.  paiiim).  One  of 
the  most  serere  is  entitled,  JDe 
Modi*  uniendi  <ie  reformandi  Ec' 
eienam  in  Coneilio  univereali.  For 
areyiew  of  this  memorable  treatise, 
see  Neander,  posth.  vol.  pp.  176  sq. 
On  the  flight  of  the  pope,  Gerson, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  ambas- 
sadors and  the  university  of  Paris, 
preached     an    energetic    sermon 


(March  23)  affirming  the  absolute 
superiority  of  the  council  {Opp, 
torn.  II.  pt.  II.  201  sq.). 

*  Von  der  Hardt,  nr.  1378. 

A  The  Germans,  backed  by  Sigis- 
mund,  the  emperor,  were  anxious 
to  commence  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion before  the^jr  elected  the  new 
pope :  but  on  tlus  point  they  finally 
gave  way  {Ibid,  iv.  1894  sq.).  The 
following  is  their  protest  (p.  1424): 
'Protestatur  hasc  natio  Germanica 
coram  Deo,  tota  curia  coelesti,  uni- 
versali  ecclesia  et  vobis,  quod  nisi 
feceritis  prsmissa  modo  et  ordine 
supra  dictis,  quod  non  per  earn,  sed 
per  vos  Stat,  stetit  et  stabit,  quomi- 
nus  sponsa  Cfaristi,  sancta  mater 
ecdcsia,  suo  Sponso  inconvulsa, 
purior  et  immaculata  reformetur, 
et  reformata  ad  perfectam  reducatur 
iinitatem'.  As  early  as  June  15, 
1415,    a    committee,    termed  the 
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plan"  had  been  devised  in  the  previous  session;  but  ere    p'^'™'^ 

long  the  council  was  dissolved  by  his  authority   (April 

22,  1418)  without  proceeding  to  redress  the  scandalous 
abuses^  on  which  Boman  despotism  was  fed. 

Arrangements  had  been  made^,  however,  that  a  second 
council  should  be  gathered  at  the  end  of  five  years  to 
reconsider  this  gigantic  task.    It  was  convoked  accord- 
ingly at  Pavia  (1423)  by  Martin  V.,  who  afterwards  trans- 
ferred it  to  Siena,  where  the  barren  sessions  were  prolonged 
into  the  following  year.    But  owing  to  a  further  act  of 
prorogation  nothing  was  effected  till  the  western  prelates 
met  at  Basle  (July  23, 1431),  soon  after  the  election  of  the  ^*^  ^f  ^ 
new  pope,  Eugenius  IV.     The  objects  of  this  great  assem-  ^a»u,  1431. 
blage*^,  as  enumerated  in  the  outset,  were  (1)  to  extirpate  ita^  leading 
all  forms  of  heresy,  (2)  to  reunite  the  Eastern  and  the    ^  ' 
Western  Churches,  (3)  to  promote  instruction  in  the  truth, 

(4)  to  check  the  wars  then  raging  among  Christian  princes, 

(5)  to  bring  about  a  reformation  of  the  Church  in  head 
and  members,  (6)  to  reestablish,  in  so  far  as  might  be, 
the  severity  of  ancient  discipline.     The  president  was  the 

Reformation-college  ('  Reformato-  {Cotmodrcmium^  in  Meibom.  Rer. 

rium'),  had  been  organised.    On  German,  Script,  x.  345,  Helnuestad. 

its   resolutions,    see   Lenfant,    zt.  1688),  complains  as  follows :  *  Ego 

309  sq.  quidem  jam  annis  multis  statum 

*  Von  der  Hardt,  it.  H62.    The  pertractans    ecclesiae,    per    quern 

points  enumerated  are  nearly  all  modum  ad  uniyersiUis  eodesitt  re- 

of  a  fiscal  and  disciplinary  charac-  formationem,     scandalis    suUatis 

ter.     The   one    most    ultimatelj  omnibus,  perrenire  posset  curiosa 

bearing   on  Christian  doctrine  is  mente  reyolvi.    Quem  quidem  mo- 

the  question  of  indulgences  which  dum  Dominus  forteuse  ottendet,  cum 

in  the  time  of  the  papal  schism  in  spiritu  yehementi  conteret  nayes 

had  been  sold   or  distributed   at  Tharsis*.    To  abate  the  disaffection 

random    (cf.    Von  der  Hardt,  i.  of  the  states  who  were  most  anxious 

1010).  for  the  remedy  of  some  inyeterata 

^  The  only  exceptions'  were  a  disorders,  Martin  entered  into  se- 

few  decrees  published  March  21,  parate  concordats  with  them,  e.^, 

1418,  for  restraimng  simony,  &o.  withtheEngUsh,  inVonderHardti 

(/6k;.  p.  1636.)    The  unsuccessful  i.  1079  sq. 

termination  ot  this  council  natu-  ^  Von  der  Hardt,  it.  1546. 

r^Uly   shook  men's   faith   in   the  *  See  all  the  Acts    and  other 

probability  of  a  reformation ;  e.g,  documents  relating  to  this  coimcil 

Oobelinus    Persona,     a    German  in  Mansi,  xxix— xxxi. 
chronideri    writing   at   the   time 
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cardinal  Juliano  Cesarini^,  who  had  been  selected  for  that 
office  bj  Martin  Y.  and  confirmed  in  the  appointment  by 
Engenius  IV.  It  was  plain,  however,  that  the  anti-papal 
spirit  which  prevailed  at  Constance  had  not  ceased  to 
animate  the  western  prelates,  and  accordingly  the  Roman 
curia  eyed  them  with  suspicion  and  alarm.'  On  the  12th 
of  November,  a  bull  was  issued  for  transferring  the  coundl 
to  Bologna,'  chiefly  with  the  pretext  that  the  Eastern 
Church  was  favourable  to  re-union,  and  preferred  to  hold 
their  conference  with  the  Latins  in  some  town  of  Italy. 
But  notwithstanding  this  abrupt  decision  of  the  pope, 
the  council  of  Basle,  supported  by  the  University  of  Paris* 
and  emboldened  by  the  arguments  of  Nichdas  Cusanui^ 
(of  Cues,  in  the  diocese  of  Treves),  proceeded  with  its 
arduous  work ;  and  in  the  second  session  (Feb.  15, 1432) 
did  not  hesitate  to  reaffirm  the  most  extreme  decrees  of 
Constance,'  which  subordinated  all  ecclesiastical  authority 


^  He  was  at  the  time  enga^ 
in  ^rring  to  reclaim  the  Huaaitea 
(in  llohemia),  and  therefore  opened 
the  aynod  by  meant  of  two  pleni- 
notentiaries.  In  the  following 
September  he  aniyed  at  Baale, 
when  he  foond  only  a  small  muster 
of  prelates.  The  mode  of  voting 
in  this  synod  differed  from  that 
which  we  have  noticed  at  Con- 
stance. Here  indeed,  as  there,  the 
members  were  divided  into  fonr 
sections ;  but  they  were  taken 
Indiscriminately  from  any  province 
of  the  Church. 

'  Capefigue,  a  consistent  ultra- 
montanist,  sees  the  real  ground  of 
this  alarm :  '  Je  consid&re  les  con- 
dies  de  Constance,  de  Bdle,  et  la 
Pragmatism  Sametum^  comme  les 
trois  actes  ^ui  finissent  le  moren 
ige  de  r  Bp^bse,  m  Hfrankmt  la  forte 
t€  §aitU€tUclaiw§despapet*i  ii.  335. 

s  Raynald.  ad  an.  U31, 6§  20, 21. 

«  See  their  Spittle,  dated  Feb.  9, 
1432,  in  Bulvos,  Hitt.  Univ,  ParU, 
T.  412  so.  The  university-men 
also  acted  the  chief  part  in  this 


assemblage :  cf.  Bollinger,  rv., 
184,  207. 

^  See  his  remarkable  treatise,  Ds 
Cathoiiem  Oomeordtmtiaf  written  at 
this  time,  and  printed  vrith  his 
other  numerous  Vrorifct,  Basil.  1666. 
He  afterwards  (die.  1437)  went 
over  to  the  papal  side,  and  even 
did  his  utmost  to  discredit  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Basle.  In  the  work 
above  quoted,  besides  vindicating 
the  supremacy  of  general  councils, 
he  threw  suspicion  on  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore  decretals,  the  'Donatio 
Constantini,'  etc. 

*  Mansi,  zxtz.  21.  The  pre* 
sident  (cardinal  Juliano)  felt  hhn- 
self  constrsined  to  write  two  ener« 

?etic  letters  to  the  pope,  his  pntron, 
in  Brown's  FoseieiMa,  i.  64—67) 
deprecating  the  dissolution  of  the 
council.  He  points  out  that  by 
denyinff  its  authority,  the  pc^ 
rejected  the  council  of  Constance 
and  ultimately  destroved  his  own 
title  to  the  pontifical  cnair  (p.  64). 
The  followmg  sentence  is  instnio- 
tive:   'Si  modo  diasolvatur  eon- 
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to  that  of  universal  sjnodB.  It  was  also  now  decided  that 
the  council  could  not  lawfully  be  transferred,  dissolved, 
or  interrupted  bj  anj  human  power,  without  its  own 
deliberation  and  consent.  Relying  on  the  countenance  of 
Sigismund  the  emperor,  and  other  princes,  the  assembly 
warned,  entreated,  and  reqtdred  Eugenius  (April  29)  to 
present  himself  within'  three  months',  or  send  accredited 
persons  who  might  give  his  sanction  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. Overtures  of  peace  ensued,  and  for  a  while 
accommodation  did  not  seem  impossible:  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing September,  the  promoters  of  the  council  moved 
that  both  the  pope  and  cardinals  should  be  pronounced  J^J^^,^ 
contumacious,  on  the  ground  that  the  obnoxious  bull  which  <<»mm»ow. 
these  had  published  for  its  dissolution  was  still  unrevoked. 
At  length  the  pope  could  not  resist  the  urgent  prayers  of 
Sigismund  and  other  advocates  of  peace :  and  as  the  coun- 
dl  was  now  willing  to  withdraw  its  threats  and  censures, 
representatives,  who  swore*  (April  8,  1434)  that  they 
would  faithfully  adhere  to  the  decrees  of  Constance,  and  ^^J^J^ 
would  labour  to  advance  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  <^<'<'«'m«- 


cilinin,  nonne  populi  G^ennaniie 
▼identes  se  non  Bolum  destitutos 
ab  eccletia,  sed  deeeptos,  conoor- 
dabunt  cum  beeretidB  |meanm^  the 
HuBsitesJ,  et  fient  nobis  inimiciores 
quam  illi  ?  Heu,  heu !  quanta  ista 
exit  oonfusio!  finis  ^ro  certo  est. 
Jam,  ut  video,  secuns  ad  radicem 
posita  est,'  etc,  p.  59.  A  like 
foreboding  was  expressed  by  a  Spa- 
nish bishop,  Andreas  de  &cobar, 
(1434)  writing  to  the  same  cardinal 
J^uliano  (see  his  Oubemaeuhtm  Con- 
eiiiorumt  in  Von  der  Hardt,  ti. 
182):  *  Et  timendum  est,  quod  ante 
diem  judicii  et  in  brevi,  nisi  super 
eam  [t.e.  the  Boman  Church]  fiat 
reformatio  et  reparatio,  desoletur 
et  foras  mittatur  et  ab  hominibus 
oonculcetur.' 

7  This  threat  was  several  times 
repeated,  s.y.  Sept  6,  1432,  Deo. 


18,  1482,  Peb.  19,  1433,  Sept.  11, 
1433.  On  Nov.  6,  1433  (the  14th 
session)  a  new  respite  of  three 
months  was  granted  to  Eugenius, 
at  the  same  time  sending  to  him 
three  forms  of  revocation.  One  of 
these  he  employed  soon  after  in 
annulling  aU  the  bulls  and  other 
instruments  which  he  had  issued 
against  the  council.  His  letters 
to  this  effect  were  read  Feb.  S, 
1434. 

*  Mansi,  xxix.  409.  In  the  en- 
suing session  TApril  26)  it  was 
resolved  that  the  legates  should 
be  permitted  to  preside  in  the 
council  onlv  on  the  condition  that 
thev  should  acknowledge  their 
autnority  to  be  derived  entirely 
from  the  council :  Ibid,  p.  90.  The 
number  of  the  prelates  at  Basle 
was  now  about  one  himdred. 
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present  meeting,  were  deputed  to  attend  in  his  behalf. 
But  when,  amid  discussions  for  reducing  the  pecuniaiy 
tribute^  to  the  pope  (June  0,  1435),  it  was  contended  that 
in  this  respect  he  was  amenable  to  their  control,  his  emis- 
saries bitterlj  protested.  Other  subjects  of  dispute  arose 
continuallj,  and  in  the  end  the  papal  nuncios,  Juliano' 
with  the  rest,  departed  from  the  council.  After  their 
retreat  the  pope  was  censured  even  more  emphatically 
for  his  backwardness  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  reform- 
ation'; and  in  person  or  by  deputy  was  absolutely  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  council  within  sixty  days. 
But  feeling  his  position  stronger^  than  before,  his  tone 
was  now  proportionately  changed.  Instead  of  yielding  to 
the  summons,  he  put  forth  a  document  (Sept.  IS,  1437)  in 
fresh  eoJneii  which  he  sought  to  stiflc  the  decrees  of  Basle,  and  urged 
the  whole  of  Christendom  to  meet  him  in  a  councU  at 
Ferrara.  The  new  leader  of  the  Basle  assembly  was 
the  cardinal  d^Allemand",  archbishop  of  Aries,  who 
shewed  himself  unflinching  in  his  struggles  to  promote 
a  reformation  of  the  Church.     On  March  29,  1438,  the 


mthutt 

eemoening  a 


Qnmttr- 
at  Ba$le. 


^  ASier  abolishing  first-fruits 
(Mansi,  xxix.  104)  it  is  added: 
'  £t  si  (quod  abeit)  Romanus  poii< 
tifez,  qui  prae  ceteris  uniyersalium 
conciliorum  ezequi  et  custodire 
canones  debet,  adversus  hanc 
sanctionem  aliquid  faciendo  eccle- 
siam  scandalizet,  gmuraU  Concilio 
defefreUwr,*  This  was  only  one  of 
a  number  of  reforming  acts  which 
emanated  from  the  council  sub- 
sequently to  July  14,  1433.  The 
last  decisions  of  the  kind  were 
made,  Jan.  24,  1438:  see  Mansi, 
XXIX.  159. 

'  He  appears  to  have  seceded 
in  the  twenty- fifth  session  (May 
7,  1437),  when  his  advice,  touching 
certain  Greek  ambassadors  who 
had  come  over  to  negociate  a 
union,  was  rejected  by  the  council. 

^  Mansi,  xxix.  137  sq.  They 
declared  thut  nothing  coiUd  induce 


him  '  ut  aliquam  momm  emen- 
dationem  Christo  placentem,  aut 
notissimorum  abusuum  correetio- 
nem  in  ecdesia  sancta  Bel  efficere 
sataeeret.' 

<  \Vhen  he  yielded  to  the  wish 
of  Sigismund  and  others,  and 
acknowledged  the  assembly  at 
Basle,  his  territory  was  in  a  state 
of  revolution,  and  a  prey  to  law- 
less condottleri  (c£  UoUinger,  it. 
188).  This  storm  had  now  Uown 
over,  and  Eugenius  strengthened 
himself  by  dispatching  nuncios  to 
the  several  courts  of  Europe  vtiih 
his  own  ex- parte  version  of  the 
subjects  in  dispute. 

^  Respeoting  him  see  Schrockh, 
xxxii.  65  sq.  After  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  synod  of  Ferrara  he 
was  the  only  cardinal  who  re- 
mained at  Basle. 
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rival  synod  of  Ferrara  was  condemned;  and  all  who  had    ^^^y, 
frequented  it,  the  pope  himself  among  the  number,  excom-  jg^nViVn  uf 
mnnicated.     In  a  future  session  he  was  formally  deposed^  the  pope, 
(June  25, 1439).     Into  the  place  of  Eugeuius  (Nov.  17) 
they  elected  an  aristocratic  hermit  (formerly  the  duke  of 
Savoy)  who  reluctantly  assumed'  the  name  of  Felix  Y. 
(July  24,  1440).    But  from  this  very  date  the  cause  of  the 
^reforming'  (anti-papal)  party  manifestly  drooped."    The 
empire,  Spain,  and  France  were,  for  the  most  part,  neu- 
tral, not  renouncing  their  connexion  with  Eugenius,  while 
they  inconsistently  professed  to  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  the  council  of  Basle.     The  English  people,  with  some^J^^ 
others,  took  his  side  more  warmly,  and  sent  deputies  to  ^•^^ 
Florence,  whither  his  new  council  of  Ferrara  was  trans- 
lated (1430).     So  vast  indeed  was  the  discomfiture  now 
suffered  by  his  adversaries,  that  upon  the  abdication  of 
Felix  v.,  ten  years  later,  all  attempts  to  limit  his  supre- 
macy and  purify  the  west  of  Christendom,  by  means  of 
universal  synods,  were  abandoned  in  despair. 

The  only  country  where  the  principles  which  had  been 
advocated  in  those  sjmods  gained  a  lasting  hold  upon 
the  rulers  both  in  Church  and  State,  was  France.    In 

•  Mansi,  xxix.  179.    The  synod  generally.    See  hie  work  in  iaronr 

decrees,  *  Oabrielem  prins  nomina*  of  it  (1439)in  Mansi,  zxxi.  205  sq. 

turn  Eugenium  papam  IV.  fuisse  An   answer   was    put    forth    by 

et  esse  notorium   et  manifestum  Johannes  de  Turrecremata,  entitled 

contumacem,    mandatis  sen  pne-  Swnma  de  Eccluia,  ed.  Venet.  1561. 

oeptis  ecdesisB  uniyersalis  inobe-  ^  SeetheX^^ltfrof^BneasSylvinB 

dientem   et   in    aperta  rebellione  (August  13,  1440),  ^ying  an  ao- 

persistentem'    eie.    There   was   a  count  of  the  coronation  of  Felix, 

small  party  at  Basle,  headed  by  in  Brown's   Fatcicuhu,  i.  52—54. 

Tcdeschi  archbiihop  of  Palermo,  Felix   was,   however,    recognized 

(Panormitanus)  which  attempted  only  in  SayoT,  Switzerland,  Bavaria 

to  avert  this  crisis  by  maintaining  and  some  other  parts  of  Germany, 

that  inferior  clerics  who  constituted  *  This  was  proved  by  tfie  seces- 

a   large   majority  should   be  de«  sion  of  the  more  influential  mem- 

privcd  of  their  deliberative  voice,  bers  from  the  council.     See  the 

The  bishops,  it  appears,  were  not  (one-sided)  account  of  Johannes 

disposed  to  go  so  far  as  the  rest  dePolemar  (1443),  inMansi,xxxi. 

(cf.  DoUinger,  iv.  201,  202).    Te-  197  sq.;  .£neas  Sylvius,  Detcriptio 

deschi   himself,    however,   was  a  Oermanugt    c.   10;    and    Hallam, 

warm   adherent    of   the    council  MiddU  Agf^  ii.  244t  10th  ed. 
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what  is  known  as  the  Pragmatic  8a$ictM  of  Boniges, 
enacted  under  Charles  VII.  (1488),  it  was  maintained  dj»- 
tinctly,  with  some  other  kindred  points,  all  adverse  to  the 
ultramontane  claims,  that  General  Connols  are  superior 
to  the  pope.  This  edict,  which  for  half  a  centuiy  became 
the  great  palladium  of  the  liberties  of  France,  was  after- 
wards repealed  hj  Louis  XI.  for  diplomatic  reasons;  but 
as  the  Parisian  parliament  would  not  enregister  his  act, 
the  '  Sanction'  kept  its  ground  until  it  was  snpplaated  by 
a  new  concordat  in  the  time  of  Francis  L'  (1516). 

Amid  the  lull  which  rested  on  the  surfiice  of  the  Church 
at  large  for  more  than  half  a  centuiy  anterior  to  the 
Reformation,  the  cupidity  of  Rome  was  fiir  more  generally 
confined  within  the  papal  states  and  their  immediate  cirde'. 
Neariy  all  the  line  of  pontiffs,  Nicholas  Y.  (1447),  Car 
lixtus  III.  (1447),  Pius  U.  or  JEneas  Sylvius^  (1458), 
Paul  11.  (1464),  Sixtus  IV.  (1471),  Innocent  YIH.  (1484), 


1  Cf.  above  p.  272.  A  history 
of  this  document  ii  oonuined  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  well-known 
Traitet  de$  Droits  si  Ubertes  Hs 
t  Eglise  OaUicans.  In  Germany 
the  pope  (Nicholas  Y.)  was  able 
to  obtam  more  copious  concessions. 
The  '  concordat  of  Aschaffenburg' 
(July,  1447 )»  confirmed  at  Vienna 
(Feb.  17,  1448),  replaced  him 
nearly  on  his  former  ground  (cf. 
aboTC,  p.  367,  n.  7,  and  Oieseler, 
1 138).  To  the  excesses  which  the 
Itoman  court  afterwards  committed 
we  must  trace  the  Grawsmina  of 
1461,  in  Walch.  MimuMiU,  Med. 
jEvit  1. 101  sq.,  and  the  memorable 
Centum  Oraoamma  drawn  up  by 
the  German  princes  in  1622. 

*  Hallam,  as  abore,  p.  262.  The 
following  is  the  entry  of  the  learned 
chronicler  Oenebrard(  CArono^n^. 
Paris,  1680),  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject: 'Anno  1616  abrogata  est  in 
Galliis  Pragmatica  Sanctio,  et  Con- 
cordata,  ut  Tocant,  substituuntur, 
fremente  wniMTM  elero,  eehokuHeie, 
populo^  bonis  deniqus  si  dodis  omtd' 


bus*  Por  the  rigorous  AppsOaHo 
of  the  TJniTetai^  of  Paris,  re- 
affirming the  principles  laid  down 
at  the  council  of  Basle,  see  Brown's 
Faseie,  i.  68—71. 

'  VLsvks^PcpssduriMgthssixUssUk 
cenfMry ,  translated  by  Mrs.  Austin, 
t.  43  sq.,  2nd  ed.  Sixtus  IV.  was 
the  first  to  carry  out  this  line  <tf 
politics,  and  eren  faToured  the 
conspiracy  which  led  to  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Lorenao 
de  Medici  on  the  steps  of  the  hig^- 
altar  in  the  cathedral  of  Florenoe. 
*  Abuse  followed  abuse,  and  a 
dangerous  confiision  in  the  ideas 
of  men  on  the  nature  of  the  eccle- 
siastical power  and  on  the  true 
position  of  the  pope,  was  the  natnxal 
consequence.'    DoUinger,  it.  220. 

^  He  was  formerly  deyoted  to 
the  anti-papal  cause  (see  his  im- 
portant CmnmsntsKriMM  de  OssHs 
BasiUsnsis  Coneiiwi,  in  Brown's 
Faseie.  i.  1—61),  but  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  reaetioa  that 
ensued,  he  joined  the  party  of 
Nioholaa  V.,  and  zeoeiTed  a  o 
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Alexander  VI.  (1462),  Ping  IIL*  (1608),  JuKus  H.  (1608),    p^^^ 

and   Leo  X.*  (1513—1522),  betrayed  increasbg  love  of — ; 

pomp  and  worldly  pleasures.  MepotiBin  was  the  prevailing  ^mmimrUif, 
motive  in  their  distribntion  of  preferment,  while  the  taxes 
of  their  chancery  rose  from  day  to  day\  Too  many  also 
played  a  leading  part  in  base  political  intrigues,  which, 
even  if  successful,  tended  to  destroy  the  influence  and 
discredit  the  pretennons  of  the  hierarchy  at  large.  Nor 
may  we  pass  in  silence  the  appalling  profligacy  which  imdprt(fK§a0f. 
too  often  stained  the  reputation  of  these  later  pontiffs, 
more  particularly  that  of  Alexander  VI.,*  who  is  perhaps 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  medieval  crime,  except  by 
Cflssar  Borgia,  his  son.  An  effort,  it  is  true,  was  made 
under  .tineas  Sylvius*  and  Julius  IL^*  to  resuscitate  the 
Hildebrandine  principles,  and  in  the  council  of  Lateran" 

dinal's  hat  from  Cfilixta8ni.(I456). 
He  died  of  grief  (1464)  on  findina 
that  he  comd  not  Btir  the  church 
to  join  him  in  diiying  back  the 
Turks  who  had  now  taken  Ckm- 
Btantinople  (May  29,  1453),  and 
occupiecl  Boonia  and  SUTonia.  See 
the  unaparing  Za/b  of  hun  in 
Platina,  Vit.  Pontif.  Roman.^  and 
a  more  favourable  one  by  Campani* 
in  Muratori,  Seripi,  Bitr,  luU,  in. 
pt.  II.  965  sq.  His  own  EpUtoUB 
(often  printed)  are  the  beat  original 
authority. 

^  The  first  word  of  this  pope 
after  his  election  (1503)  was  'Re- 
formation.' He  died  in  twenty-six 
days.    DoUinger  it.  229. 

"  On  the  ;part  taken  by  this 
pontiff  at  the  outset  of  the  refor- 
mation, see  Bosooe's  IAf$  tmd  Pan* 
HfleaU  of  Leo  Jl.,  chap.  xy. 

*  Ranke,  as  abore,  pp.  57  s^. 
DoUinger  (an  ultramontanist")  is 
on  these  subjects  too  impartial  lor 
hia  English  translator;  see  note 
at  p.  228. 

8  Well  might  the  cry  be  uttered 
that  the  pope  was  now  preparing 
the  way  for  Antichrist;  and  that 
he  laboured  to  promote  the  coming 


of  the  kingdom,  not  of  heayen, 
but  of  Satan.    Ranke,  i.  51,  62. 

*  See,  for  instance,  his  BvUa 
BetraetaHomm  (April  26,  1463; 
Raynald.  ad  an.  §  114  sq.),  in 
which  he  maintains  that  the  pope 
has  receiTed  supreme  power  over 
the  whole  Church  directiy  from 
Christ  Himself,  and  that  aU  other 
ministers  are  his  delegates  (*per 
ordinem  in  omnem  dimmdit  eccle- 
siam').  He  assailed  the  French 
'  Pragmatic  Sanction,'  but  Charles 
YII.(  1460) met  him  by  appealing  to 
a  general  council:  see  Prewes  dist  L»- 
berUtdeFEffiueGaliieane,  c.  xi  1 1 .  { 1 0. 

^^  It  is  <tf  him  Macchiay^li  says 
(Ranke,  i.  56),  that  'formerly  no 
baron  was  so  insignificant  as  not  to 
despise thepapal  ]>ower :  now,  a  king 
of  France  stands  in  awe  of  him.' 

11  Labbe,  xit.  1—346.  In  the 
year  preceding  the  canyocation  of 
this  synod,  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
quarrelling  with  pope  Julius  II., 
had  Instigated  some  of  the  cardinals 
to  call  a  council  at  Pisa  (Labbe, 
xiu.  1486  sq).  It  met  for  several 
months  (Not.  1,  1511~April  21, 
1512^,  and  in  the  last  session  yen- 
tured  to  suspend  tiie  pope:   but 
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BH^cHEs  (1512—1517)  that  effort  was  m  part  rewarded  when  the 
HiiL^^T  ^'^^^^i  '^^^  ^^  ^i*  hitherto  the  chief  antagonists  of 


tkapeHoi, 


ultra-papal  claims,  consented  to  abandon  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction^  yet,  meanwhile,  a  different  class  of  spirits 
breaking  in  tumultuously  upon  the  guilty  slumbers  of 
the  conclave,  had  begun  to  wrench  away  the  time-worn 
pillars  on  which  Boman  despotism  was  reared. 

The  other  prelates  of  the  west  maintained  their  old 
relations  to  the  papacy,  with  the  exception  that  the  lessen- 
ing of  its  influence  oA;en  added  to  the  magnitude  of  theirs. 
This  happened  more  especially  throughout  the  forty-years' 
schism.*  The  pallium  was,  however,  still  procured  by  all 
the  metropolitans :  the  Boman  legate,  where  the  office  was 
not  held  by  one  of  them,  enjoyed  precedence  in  eccle- 
siastical assemblies,  and  in  cases  where  no  obstacle'  was 
made  by  kings  and  parliaments  his  influence  was  su- 
preme. Appeals  were  also  not  unfrequently  transferred 
from  the  diocesan  and  the  provincial  courts  to  what  was 
deemed  the  chief  tribunal  of  the  west :  but  on  this  subject 


its  members  were  then  dispersed 
and  nothinff  came  of  their  denun* 
ciatioDB.  £ouiB  XII.  in  the  course 
of  this  dispute,  struck  a  coin  with 
the  legena  '  Perdam  Babjlonis 
nomen  :  see  Thuanus  (De  lliou), 
Hite,  I.  U,  ed.  Orleans,  1626. 

^  See  above,  p.  362,  n.  2.  *  La 
Pragmatique,  yeritable  source  de 
schisme  et  d'h^r^sie,  fut  heureu- 
sement  r^voqu^  par  Louis  XL' 
Capeftgue,  ii.  335  (note). 

*  Above,  p.  361.  On  the  other 
hand  the  growing  system  of  papal 
*  provisions'  (cf.  above,  p.  344,  n.  3) 
tended  to  deprive  them  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  former  influence. 
This  was  confessed  by  Martin  V. 
(1418),  in  striving  to  remedy  some 
of  the  abuses  generated  by  his 
precedessors,  who  exempted  *ee- 
desias,  monasteria,  capitula,  con- 
ventus,  prioratus,  et  personas*  from 
the  jonsdiction    of   the    bishops 


'in  grave  ipeorum  Ordinariomm 
prtejudicium : '  Yon  der  Hardt, 
IV.  1636. 

'  Such  obstacles,  however,  did 
continually  arise ;  0,g,  in  England* 
when  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  constituted  legate 
hj  Martin  V.  (1426),  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  counsels  of  the 
sovereign  only  on  the  conditiont 
'quod  quotiens  aliqua,  materis, 
causa,  vel  negotia  ipsum  dominum 
legem  aut  regna  sen  dominia  sua 
ez  parte  una,  ac  sedem  apostoUcam 

ez  parte  altera  concementia 

idem  cardinaUs  se  ab  hujusmodi 
consilio  absentet,  et  communica- 
Uoni  eorundem,  causarum,  materia- 
rum,  et  negotiorum  non  inUrtU 
auavia  modo'  etc.  Rot.  Pari.  10* 
Hen.  VI.  616.  It  is  also  very  re- 
markable that  a  charge  brought 
against  Wolsey  was,  that  as  legate 
he  had  transgressed  the  'statute 
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we  observe  a  corresponding  jealousy  among  the  legislative  ^^^^^ 

bodies  *  of  thk 

""^^**  HIEKAKCHY 


In  appointing  bishops  there  was  mudi  variety  of  usage,  - 
as  the  papal  or  imperial  interest  predominated.  Taheo^  appoMmmt, 
retically  every  prelate  was  to  be  elected/  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  laws,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  stipu- 
lations of  the  council  of  Basle  (July  14,  1433)  related  to 
this  subject.  It  was  meant  to  counteract  encroachment^ 
both  of  Borne  and  of  the  civil  power.  According  to  the 
German  compact,  made  in  1448,  these  free  elections'  were 
to  be  continued,  the  appointment  of  a  prelate  lapsing  to 
the  pope,  if  the  capitular  election  were  not  made  within 
the  legal  time.  But,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  crown  was  very  loath  to  acquiesce  in  such  arrange- 
ments, and  contrived,  while  bent  on  humbling  papal  arro- 
gance, to  fix  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  bishoprics  and 
higher  benefices  absolutely  in  itself."     The  French  con- 

of  Praemiuiire'  (see  above,  p.  351,  to  state:  'At  nos  eos  in  statu  re- 

n.  9),    by   receiying    bulls    from     posuimus  pristino nos  eos,  qui 

Kome  ana  acting  on  them  without  jam  non  erant    episcopi,  fecimus 

the  king's  leave.    See  the  Articles  episcopos/  ^n.  Sylvius,  de  Condi, 

against  him  in  Herbert's  HUt.  of  B<uil,  (in  Brown's  F<ucie,  z.  23). 

Henry  YIU.  pp.   294  sq.    Lond.  ?  Schrockh,  xxxix.  164,  165. 

1672.  •  Ranke,  Popes,  i.  39  sq.  Thefla- 

*  Cf.  Twysden,  Vindtcation  of  the  grant  instances,  that  now  meet  us. 
Church,  pp.  51  sq.    Camb.  ed.  of  episcopal  pluralities,  are  trace- 

^  Above,  pp.  163,  164,  256.  able,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to 

*  See  Sess.  xii.,  as  above.  The  this  dictation  of  the  crown.  Thus, 
prelates  had  their  eye  especiaUy  the  royal  favourite  Wolsey  at  the 
on  the  very  numerous  *reserva-  close  of  the  present  period  was 
tions'  (electiones  expectande)  made  farming  on  easy  terms  the  bishoprios 
by  the  pope  in  favour  of  some  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford, 
candidate  of  his  own :  but  they  the  real  owners  being  absentees : 
proceed  to  exhort  princes  also  to  he  also  gained  successively  the 
abstain  from  supersediug,  or  in-  bishoprics  of  Durham  and  Win- 
termeddlin^  with,  capitular  elec-  cheater,  contriving  to  keep  one  of 
tions.  Tms  indeed  is  only  one  them  along  with  ms  archbishopric : 
of  the  measures  they  origmated  he  also  held  in  commendam  the 
for  securing  tl^e  independence  of  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  and  many 
the  episcopate.  Their  president  other  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  pre* 
(the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Aries),  ferment,  besides  enjoying  the  vir- 
after  declaring  that  modem  bishops  tual  patronage  of  most  of  the 
were  mere  shadows  ( '  umbrae  qu2e-  vacant  benefices.  Herbert,  Hiit. 
dam'),  superior  to  the  presbyters  of  Henry  VI I L  p.  57. 

only  *  habitu  et  reditibus,'  goes  on 
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b£Sm  "^"^^  f^^  example,  which  restored  the  annates  and  aome 
^^^^g^  other  prlvilegeB  to  Leo  X.,  Becured  thia  right  to  Francis, — 

the  nominee,  however,  being  pledged  to  seek  collation  jfrom 

the  pope :  and  in  this  country,  more  particularlj  during 
^«2J?J*  ^®  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  power  of  filling  up  the  yacant 
sees  had  generally  devolved  upon  the  crown,  which  also 
was  appropriating  to  itself  one-half  of  the  annates.  Every- 
where, indeed,  the  civil  governments  of  Europe  had  be- 
come possessed  of  what  were  long  regarded  as  ecclesiastical 
prerogatives.  The  secular  element  in  the  Churdi  was 
threatening  to  suppress  the  spiritual  or  hierarchic,  and 
accordingly  throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Refor- 
mation we  shall  have  to  notice  the  confusion  of  ideas 
which  this  new  ascendancy  produced.^ 
fSS^^^Son  ^  ^^  attempt  to  reinvigorate  episcopacy  the  ooundl 
^^^"^  of  Basle  enjoined  (Nov.  25,  1433)  that  each  bishop  should 
^y**'^-  hold  a  diocesan  synod  once  at  least  every  year,*  and  by 
his  presence  labour  to  advance  the  reformation  both  of 
pastors  and  of  flocks.  But  owing  to  his  sad  unfitness, 
intellectual  and  moral,  or  his  livelong  absence'  finom  the 
sphere  to  which  his  energies  were  due,  the  bishop  veiy 
seldom  gave  effect  to  this  injunction.  It  is  true  that  fine 
exceptions  are  not  absolutely  wanting,  but  the  bishops  for 
the  most  part  had  grown  ignorant,  idle,  and  sensual,  or 

1  See  the  just  remarks  on  this  and  in  England  we  occaaionany 

point  by  Bp.  RusseU,   Ckwreh  m  meet  with  a  list  of  'RefiDrmanda 

SeoiUmdf  i.   164,   165.    The  royal  in  conTocatione   deri'   (e.^.  a.d. 

intermeddling  with  oonyentual  and  1444,  Wilkins,  iix.  639). 
other  chorch-property  had  in  Eng-         *  *Mttlti   ex   eis   qai  paatoraU 

land  begun  some  time  before  the  apice   potiuntur,    x>erque    annoaa 

Keformation ;  e,g.  several  monas-  tempera  potiti  sunt,  nnnquam  cxri* 

teries  were  suppressed  hj  Wolsey  tates  sues  intrayerunt,  suas  ecde- 

with  the  consent  both  of  the  king  sias  viderunt  sua  loea  rel  dicBccecs 

and  the  pope.    Herbert's  HiH,  Sf  yisitaTerunt'  ale.   Nieholaa  de  (3i6- 

Umry  Vlll.^  pp.   146,  147,    168,  menges(Z)0nMNafie{pleffUs,aa above), 

164,  VA,  c.  26.     Passages  mig^t  be  atal- 

*  Sess.  XT.:  *  Ad  minus  semel  in  tiplied  to  the  same  effiwt,  especially 

anno  ubi  non  est  consuetude  bis  in  reference  to  those  cases  where 

annuatim  celebrari.'      Provincial  the  pope  presented  his  own  oour- 

synods  were  also  ordered  to  as*  tiers  to  the  foreign  seea. 
semble  at  least  every  third  year. 
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were  often  occupied  exclusively  in  search  of  honors  and  3^^^^ 
emoluments  that  bound  them  to  the  earth/  hieL^^ 

The  monks,  as  we  have  seen  already,'^  gorged  with  the 

ecclesiastical  endowments,  lost  the  moral  elevation^  they  ^thtwmtUr 
had  shewn  throughout  the  early  periods  of  the  Ohurch, 
and  with  it  forfeited  their  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Except  the  order  of  Carthusians^  none  of  them 
adhered  to  the  letter  of  their  institute.  Their  intellectual 
vigour  at  the  same  time  underwent  a  corresponding  de- 
terioration,  insomuch  that  few  if  any  works  of  merit,  either 
in  the  field  of  science  or  theology,  proceeded  in  this  age 
from  cloisters  of  the  west.      The  councils  of  Constance' 


^  e,ff,jnihe Defmtor Pacta  (eiboYe 
quoted  p.  846)  we  have  the  follow- 
ing complaint :  'Nunc  vera  propter 
regiminiB  ooirruptionempA«rifiia  jNirt 
taeerdotftm  et  epiaeoporum  in  sacra 
Scriptura  periti  sunt  parum,  et  si 
dicere  lioeat  insufficienter ;  eo  quod 
temporalia  beneficiorum,  que  asse- 
quuntur  offidosis.  ambitiosi,  cupldi, 
et  causidici  quidam  obtinere  Tolunt 
et  obtinent  obeequio,  prece  vel  pretio 
Tel  saeculari  potentia';  p.  258:  of. 
the  Mghtful  picture  of  the  Spanish 
prelates,  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
drawn  by  the  Dominican  Pablo 
de  Leon  m  his  Guia  del  Cielo  (ex- 
tracts in  De  Castro,  Spaniah  PfXh- 
iestanta,  Lond.  1851,  pp.  zxy.  sq.)* 
He  traces  many  of  the  evils  to  the 
Tile  example  of  the  Roman  court, 
p.  XXIX.  Other  evidence  is  fur- 
nished bj  the  decrees  of  the  *  Re- 
formation-college' at  Constance  : 
see  Lenfant,  liv.  vii.  s.  42  so. 

«  Above,  p.  247.  The  Spanish 
writer,  above  quoted,  while  ac- 
knowledging that  good  and  holy 
monks  existed,  urges  their  incon- 
venient wealth  as  a  reason  for  some 
change.  '  If  left  alone,'  he  says, 
*  every  thing  will  very  soon  belong 
to  the  monasteries,'  p.  xx.  Ac* 
cording  to  Turner  {Middle  Agea^ 
V.  169)  the  church  -  property 
(which  had  now  passed  in  very 
many  cases,  by  'appropriations,' 
to  the   conventual  bodies;   com- 


prised more  than  half  of  the 
*  military  fees,'  1.0.  more  than  half 
of  the  landed  property  of  this 
kingdom. 

*  See  Nicholas  de  Clemenges  (as 
above),  c.  32.  The  same  writer 
is  equally  severe  in  speaking  of  the 
nuns.  He  says  that  theur  con- 
vents were  not  *Deisanctuaria,  sed 
Veneris  execranda  prostibula'  (c 
36).  And  Oerson  more  than  once 
advances  the  same  charge  ;  a,g* 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
council  of  Constance,  he  declares, 
*£t  utinam  nulla  sint  monasteria 
mulierum  qxue  facta  sunt  prosti- 
bula meretricum ;  et  prohibeat  ad- 
huc  deterioraDeus.'  Opp,  11.  550, 
ed.  Dupin.  The  persecutions  to 
which  a  nun  of  the  stricter  sort 
was  sutrject  are  graphically  de- 
scribed m  a  MS.  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Dd.  i. 
p.  372). 

^  See  the  contemporary  work  of 
John  Buschius  Da  re/ormatuma 
nwnaatariorum,  c.  32,  (in  Leibnitz's 
Seriptoraa  Brunav,,  tom.  11).  A 
healthier  impulse  was,  however, 
given  at  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  monasticism  in  Russia, 
bv  Sergius  of  Rostov,  on  whom  see 
Mouraviev,  pp.  61  sq.  and  notes. 

^  On  the  orders  made  by  the 'Re- 
formation-college' at  (Jonstance» 
see  lienfiuit,  liv.  vii.  s.  55. 
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OTHBH     and  Basle,  m  their  endeaTours  to  brace  up  monastic  dis- 
OF  THE    cipline  afresh,  produced  some  transitory  changes,  by  m- 


r^orm  them. 


sisting  on  the  need  of  reformation  and  by  authorizing 
a  commission  of  inquiry  into  many  of  the  Grerman  con- 
vents. But  in  spite  of  these  remedial  measures  we  are 
bound  to  argue,  from  complaints  which  rise  in  every 
quarter,  that  monasticism  had  grown  almost  incorrigible  and 
was  ripening  daily  for  the  scythe.  As  in  the  former  period, 
numerous  congregations,  separating  one  by  one  fit)m  the 
degenerate  Benedictines,  organized  themselves  in  frt^sh 
Newcimgrtffo^  socicties.  Of  thcse  the  principal  were  (1417)  the  congre- 
gation of  S.  Justina*,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  of 
Monte  Cassino.  Offshoots',  in  like  manner,  such  as  the 
Observants  (1425)  and  the  Bemardines  (1497),  grew  out  of 
the  Cistercian  order. 

While  the  monks  had  thus  degenerated  step  by  step, 
the  Mendicants  retained  their  former  influence.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  religious  endowments  were  now  lavished  upon 
them,  until  they  rivalled  the  Establishment  which  they 
had  bitterly  attacked,  in  the  magnificence  of  their  foun- 
dations and  the  freedom  of  their  mode  of  life.*  Confiding 
in  the  patronage  of  popes,"  of  kings,'  and  noble  ladies, 


TheeondiHom 
qfthelHan, 


^  See  Buschius,  as  aboye,  pp. 
476  sq.  and  elsewhere. 

'  Helyot,  Hi^i,  des  Ordres  Relig, 
Ti.  230  sq.  Paris,  1714.  The  rise 
of  other  confraternities  is  men- 
tioned in  the  same  place. 

•  Ibid.  V.  66  sq.  The  Spanish 
'  Order  of  the  Hieronymites  (her- 
mits) had  been  founded  as  early  as 
1370;  but  they  were  at  first  de- 
voted to  the  so-called  rule  of  St. 
Augustine.  In  1424  they  adopted 
another  :  see  Hobtein's  Codex,  iii. 
43  sq. 

*  See  Nicholas  de  Cltoenffes,  as 
above,  c.  33 ;  the  Vision  of  Piers 
Plowman  (by  Robert  Langlande, 
about  1362),  ed.  Wright;  the  Creed 
of  Piers  Plowman  ;  and  a  still  earlier 


satire  On  the  Times  of  Edw,  IL, 
edited  by  the  present  writer  for  the 
Percy  Society,  No.  lxzxii.  The 
author  of  the  latter  poem  attacks 
the  vices  prevalent  among  all 
classes  of  the  community,  espe- 
cially the  *Menours  [Franciscans] 
and  Jacobyn'  [Dominicans],  Car- 
mcs  [Carmelites],  and  friars  of 
what  was  called  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine:  stan.  30  sq.  In  this 
particular  he  was  a  precursor  of 
\Vycliffe,  on  whose  controversy 
with  the  Mendicants,  see  Yaughan's 
Life,  pp.  82  sq.,  ed.  1853. 

^  e.g,  Sixtus  IV.  (himself  a 
Franciscan)  granted  them  enor- 
mous privileges  in  a  bull  entitled 
Mare  Magnum    (Aug.   31,    1474), 
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they  were  able  to  snrmoimt  the  oppoBition'  of  the  Uni-  ^^JJ^^pg 
▼ersities  and  the  parochial  clergy,  who  regaled  them  with  ^im^S^y 

mingled  fear,  abhorrence,   and   contempt.      In  spite  of 

mntoal  jealousies  and  altercations,'  the  four  leading  orders 
of  Mendicants*  (Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and 
Augnstines)  held  themselves  together^^  and  were  almost 
absolute  in  the  administration  of  the  Western  Church. 
Their  learning  and  activity  prevented  them  from  forfeiting  n^eomtmai 
this  prominent  position,  till  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  all  of  them  put  forth  the  symptoms  of 
decay." 


which  was  confirmed  in  the  '  Bulla 
Amea*  (July  26,  1479).  The  pa- 
rish priest  who  resisted  them  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  bene- 
fice. See  the  BuUarium  Bomanumf 
III.  3, 139.  The  subject  was  reopened 
in  the  seventh  session  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Lateran  (Dec.  19, 1616). 

^  See  Turner's  Middle  Aget,  zzi. 
115  sq.  The  English  Franciscans 
were  most  favoured  by  gentle- 
women, tiie  Dominicans  by  the 
nuns.    Jhid,  116. 

7  Cf.  above,  pp.  252,  253.  Pope 
John  XXn.  {Sxtranaga$Uet  Com* 
munet,  lib.  v.,  tit.  iii.,  o.  2,  in  Corp, 
Jur,  Canon.)  took  the  side  (1321) 
of  the  Friars  against  a  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  (J.  de  Poliaco) ;  but 
the  Sorbonne  gained  a  victory  in 
1409;  Buheus,  Hitt.  Univ.  Paris. 
▼.  189:  cf.  V.  522  sq.  In  Brown's 
Fateie.  (ii.  466^486)  will  be  found 
a  De/en9orium  Curatorum  contra 
prioiiigiai09  (1357)»  by  Richard, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  spent 
some  years  at  Avi^on,  striving  to 
interest  the  pope  m  favour  of  the 
parish-priests.  The  convocation  of 
York  (1466),  under  archbishop 
Nevil,  condemned  those  Friars 
(*p(urdoners'),  who  went  about 
raising  funds  by  preaching  (or  sell- 
ing) indulgences,  in  the  name  of 
the  pope  and  other  bishops :  John- 
son, English  Canons,  ii.  521,  522. 

*  Cf.    above,   p.  252,    and   see 


Warton's  Engl.  Poetry,  ii.  87  sq. 
ed.  1840. 

*  Or,  as  the^  were  now  severally 
termed,  the  mmors,theblack-friar8, 
the  white-friars,  and  the  grey-Mars. 

10  Thus,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  ( above 
n.  7)  I  the  cause  of  all  the  four  or- 
ders was  defended  in  common :  see 
Trithemius  (John  of  Irittenheim), 
Annal.  Hireatig.  ii.  245. 

"  Such  was  plainly  the  case  in 
England  (see  Warton,  Ibid.  pp. 
92,  93).  The  Caimelites,  who  were 
once  conspicuous  in  repelling  Lol- 
lardism  (Turner,  ux.  122),  hiul  lost 
their  reputation  both  for  scholar- 
ship and  orthodoxy  about  1460; 
and  some  time  before,  tiie  Angus- 
tines  had  ruined  their  cause  by 
preaching  seditious  sermons.  When 
Leland  (circ.  1530)  visited  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Franciscans  at 
Oxford,  he  found  in  the  library 
little  more  than  emptv  shelves 
covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs 
(*  Inveni  etiam  et  llbros,  sed  quos 
tribus  obolis  non  emerem').  The 
influence  of  the  Mendicants  was 
great,  however,  even  at  the  end 
of  tiie  present  period :  for  Erasmus 
(Bpiit.  ooocLXxvii.,  0pp.  ed.  Lugd. 
Batav.)  declares  that  the  world 
was  then,  among  other  evils,  groan- 
ing under  *tyrannide  Fratrum 
Mendicantium,  qui  cum  sint  sa- 
teUites  sedis  Romans,  tamcn  eo 
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BRANCHES      While  the  Dominicans  had  been  employed  espedallj  in 
HiERAECHY  Counteracting  misbelief  and  guiding  the  machmery  of  the 

Inquisition,  an  important  school  of  the  Franciscans,  as  we 

AherratiMUf^  noticed  ou  a  former  page/  were  hostile  to  the  see  of  Borne. 
m^9,  "^  The  feeling  which  had  prompted  that  hostility  was  equally 
aroused  by  other  branches  of  the  Church-establishment* 
In  union  with  the  Beghards*,  they  continued  to  maintain 
that  truly  ^spiritual'  persons  would  subsist  exclusively  on 
alms,  that  personal  tithes  were  not  due  to  the  parochial 
clergy  save  by  usage,  and  that  deadly  sin  was  fatal  to 
the  sacerdotal  character.'  They  also  propagated  the 
Apocalyptic  theories  of  earlier  times,*  and  one  at  least  of 
their  sodality  laid  claim  to  the  prophetic  office.*  The 
more  sober  still  adhered  to  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
reverting  to  the  letter  of  their  institute,  and  finally  ob- 
taining the  approbation  of  the  council  of  Constance*  (1415). 
As  distinguished  from  the  laxer  or  conventual  school  of 
the  Franciscans,  they  were  called  Friars-Regular. 

But  other  groups,  in  which  the  Beghard  influence^ 
seems  to  have  preponderated,  now  appeared  in  many 
countries  of  the  west,  especially  in  Flanders  and  some 


Friars' 
Regular,. 

The  Bcghards 
and  Lollard*. 


potentise  ac  multitudiniB  evadunt, 
ut  ipai  Romano  pontifici  atque 
ipriiB  adeo  regibus  sint  formida- 
biles/ 

^.  Above,  p.  347. 

•  Above,  p.  260.  They  were 
condemned  by  John  XXII.  in  1317 
{Extravagantea  Johan,  XXIL  tit. 
vti.,  in  Corp.  Jur,  Canon.),  who 
declares  that  very  many  of  them 
are  persons,  who  *  a  veritate  Catho- 
licse  fidel  deviantes,  ecclesiastica 
sacramenta  despiciunt  ao  errores 
alios  student  multipliciter  semi- 
nare.'  Many  of  this  class  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Inquisition :  cf.  a  con- 
temporary account  in  Baluze,  VU, 
Pap.  Avenion.  i.  598. 

'  See,  for  instance,  the  proceed- 
ings against  William  Russell  and 


other  English  Franciscans,  in  Wil- 
kins.  III.  433  sq. 

*  Above,  pp.  250,  251.  The  Pom- 
tiUa  of  Oliva  were  still  most  po- 
pular among  them.  The  Church 
of  Rome  was  Babylon,  the  *  mere- 
trix  magna';  John  aXTI.  was  'mys- 
ticus  Antichristus,  pneparator  viae 
majoris  Antichristi'  etc.  See  the 
Liher  Sententiarum,  p.  304,  annexed 
to  Limborch's  Hist.  InquuitionU, 

*  See  the  Copia  Prophetic  FratrU 
Joh,  de  Rupeteiata  etc.,  in  Brown's 
Ftucic.  It  494  sq.  For  other  light 
on  this  interesting  subject,  con- 
sult Br.  Maitland  s  Eight  Eaaa^a 
(1852),  pp.  206  sq. 

*  Von  der  Hardt,  iv.  516. 

^  See  above,  p.  254,  and  Mo- 
sheini,  as  there  quoted,  pp.  244  sq. 
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parte  of  Germany.    One  section  of  them,  notwithBtanding  3  w^j^ 
the  indiscriminate  censures'  of  pope  Clement  V.,  had  mani-  ^^^^^^ 

fested  no  desire  to  vary  from  the  general  teaching  of  the 

Church.  They  were  religious  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hoods distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  visiting  the  sick,  or,  in 
the  case  of  those  to  whom  the  name  of  Lollards'  (Lullards) 
was  now  popularly  given,  for  singing  at  the  funerals  and 
for  otherwise  assisting  in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  But 
it  would  seem  that  the  title  ^Lollard,'  like  the  older  one 
of  Beghard,  or  Beguin,  was  at  an  early  date  synonymous 
with  heretic^®,  although  the  bearers"  of  them  both  were 
shielded,  now  and  then  at  least,  from  the  Inquisitor  by 
missives  of  succeeding  popes. 

Another  confraternity  which  ran  the  risk  of  being  con-  Oomm-L^f 
founded  with  the  Beghards,  owed  their  origin  to  Gerhard 
Groot,"  a  clergyman  of  Deventer,  at  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.    They  soon  expanded,  under  the  able 


B  e,g,  dementin,  Constit,  lib.  in. 
tit.  xi.  c.  I.  John  XXII.,  on  the 
contrary,  in  1818,  took  the  females 
commonly  caUed  BeghiruB  imder 
his  protection.  Mosheim,  Ibid,  pp. 
627  sq. 

"  As  early  as  the  year  1309,  we 
read  of 'quidamhypocritaBgyrovagi, 
qui  Lollardi,  sive  Deum  laudanteat 
vocabantur,'  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Li^ge :  see  the  Ge8t,  Pontif,  Leod, 
Script,  ed.  ChapeayiUe,  iz.  850.  The 
derivation  thus  suggested  is  from 
the  German  loUen  (=  *lull'),  re- 
ferring to  the  plaintiye  melody  em- 
ployea  by  them  at  funerals:  cf. 
Gieseler,  {  115,  n.  4  (ed.  Bonn, 
1849),  and  Maitland,  as  above,  p. 
204.  A  ballad  on  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  quoted  by  Turner  (in.  144, 
note),  appears  to  connect  '  Lollar- 
drie'  with  an  English  verb  '  loUe'. 

10  See  the  last  extract.  In  1408, 
archbp.  Arundel  declares  ({  10) 
that  his  province  (of  Canterbury) 
was  *  infected  with  new  unprofit- 
able doctrines,  and  blemished  with 
the  new  damnable  brand  of  Xo^ 


lardy'  (Johnson,  ii.  470),  which 
impUes  that  the  name  was  then 
somewhat  fresh  in  England. 

"  Thus  Boniface  IX.  (1395)  re- 
calls  the  exemptions  which  had 
been  granted  to  persons  of  either 
sex  ('  vulgo  Beghardi,  seu  Lullardi 
et  Zuestriones,  a  se  ipsis  vero  pau- 
peres  Fratricelli  seu  pauperes  pue- 
ruli  nominati')  by  Mmself  or  his 
predecessors,  on  the  groiuid  that 
heresies  were  liirking  m  the  insti- 
tute.   Mosheim,  as  above,  p.  409. 

»•  See  the  deeply  interestmg  Life 
of  him  by  Thomas  k  Kempis  (d. 
1471)  in  the  Works  of  the  latter, 
III.  3sq.  ed.  Colon.;  and  a  Chro- 
nicon  (circ.  1465)  of  the  canons  of 
Windesheim  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber, Joh.  Buschius,  ed.  Antverp. 
1621.  This  order  had  to  defend 
themselves  aeainst  a  virulent  attack 
of  a  Saxon  Dominican  {Ibid,  pp. 
547  sq.),  and  were  supported  by 
the  leading  men  at  the  coimcil  of 
Constance.  Lenfant,  Hist,  du  Con- 
eile^  liv.  vi.  §§64  sq.  One  of  the 
grounds  of  objection  to  them  was 
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g orara^  patronage  of  the  refoimed  * canonB  of  Windesheim,'  into 
m^RA^HT  *^  ord^r  called  the  *  Fratres  Vit«  Communis' ;  and  while 

"  elevating  in  some  degree  the  tone  of  personal  religion, 

they  contributed^  to  the  more  careful  training  both  of 
laymen  and  ecclesiastics  in  the  north  of  Europe.  One  of 
their  most  holy  luminaries  was  Thomas  k  Kempis/  who 
died  in  1471. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  ^working'  (parish) 
clergy  had  been  never  so  debased  as  at  the  dose  of  the 
present  period.  The  corruptions  we  have  marked  already* 
were  now  threatening  day  by  day  to  leaven  all  the  lump. 
In  Germany^  and  Spain'  particularly,  their  unblushing 


furacytfftke 


that  they  lived  together  without 
adoptinff  monastic  vows.  They 
were  afterwards  protected  for  a 
time  by  Eugenius  lY.  (Mosheim, 
as  above,  pp.  668  sq.) :  but  num- 
bers, throuffh  their  strong  resem- 
blance to  tne  Beghards,  were  at 
last  compelled  to  seek  a  shelter  in 
the  tertiary  estate  of  the  Francia- 
oans  (cf.  above,  p.  260). 

^  Their  chronicler  Buschius  (as  a- 
bove,  p.  371,  n.  12)  asks  with  justice 
(p.  214):  *Quant8e  in  sseculo  sunt 
personsB  sexus  utriusque,  quae  ami- 
citia  his  coi^unctae  a  sceculi  vanitate 
per  eas  [congregationes]  convenue, 

et  ad  meliora ipsarum  ezemplo 

inducte  et  provocate,  ^uamvis  ad 
omnia  evangelica  consilia  statim 
arripienda  propter  multa  impedi- 
menta nondum  dare  se  valent, 
vitam  tamen  sanctam  a  peocatis 
alienam,  ad  earum  informationem 
student  observare,  quia  enumera- 
bit?'  Their  scholastic  and  other 
institutions  are  described  at  length 
by  Delprat,  Verhandelinp  over  de 
Broedenchapvan  O,  Groote,  Utrecht, 
1830  (translated  into  German,  with 
additions,  bv  Mohnike,  Leipz.  1 840 ) . 

'  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
the  De  Imitatione  Christi  is  to  be 
classed  among  his  warm-hearted 
writings  (some  assigning  it  to 
abbot  OerHen,  and  others  to  Gerson, 
the  Chancellor  of  Paris),  but  the 


evidence,  external  and  internal, 
seems  to  point  him  out  aa  the  real 
author:  cf.  Gieaeler,  §  146,  note  **. 

'  Above^p.  260,  261. 

^  e,g.  The  caidinal  (^eaarini 
(above,  p.  358)  makes  the  following 
report  to  Eugenius  IV.:  *  Incitavit 
etiam  me  hue  venire  [t.e.  to  tho 
reforming  council  of  Basle]  defor- 
mitas  et  dissolutio  cleri  Aleman- 
niae,  ex  qua  laid  mpra  tnodum  irri- 
tantur  adoemu  statwn  eocUiiaaticum, 
Propter  quod  valde  timendnm  est, 
fiMt  Be  emendetU,  ne  laid,  more  Hus- 
sitarum,  m  tdum  elemm  irruani,  ut 
publico  diount':  in  Brown's  Faade, 
I.  56. 

'  See  especially  De  Castro's 
S^Ktniah  Prote$iant$t  pp.  xvi  sq. 
Lond.  1851,  and  the  on^nal  autho- 
rities there  mentioned.  The  follow- 
ing proverb  is  a  sample : 
Clenffo,  fraile  6  judio 
No  lo  tensas  por  amigo.  p.  xxxvii. 
For  Bngland  the  evidence  that 
might  be  cited  is  overwhelming. 
Gower,  for  instance,  who  denounc- 
ed *  Antichristes  LoUardes',  is  in 
the  Vm  Clamaniie  a  stem  censor  of 
the  vicious  clergy.  In  this  point 
he  quite  agrees  with  Wydifie.  The 
author  of  metrical  Sermons  [?  Ri- 
chard of  Hampole],  in  the  Camh, 
Univer.  MSS.,  Dd.  i.  pp.  188,  189, 
283,  has  fine  passages  on  the  same 
subject. 
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licence,  coyetonsness,  pride,  and  secnlarity  exposed  them  bilo^^ 
to  the  hatred  of  their  flock  and  to  the  Batire  of  the  whole  h^a^t 

community.    Relieved  on  one  side  by  exemptions  from ' 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  intermeddling  zeal  of  Friars,  to  whom  the  actual  cure 
of  souls  had  very  frequently  devolved,  they  sank  into 
voluptuous  ease  and  abject  ignorance,  or  at  die  best  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  mechanical  performance  of  their 
sacred  duties  in  the  church.  Unchastity,  th^  fruit  of  a 
misguided  rigour  in  ecclesiastical  legislation,  had  been 
long  the  darkest  blot  upon  their  characters,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  proofs  that  it  went 
on  increasing  are  most  lamentably  rife.  It  had  infected 
all  the  clerical  estate,  but  seems  to  have  been  more  espe- 
cially notorious  in  cathedral-canons.* 

To  eradicate  these  old  and  ulcerating  evils  was  a  leading  ^^^'^^ 
object  in  the  great  reformatory  councils  of  Constance  and*****^- 
Basle.  One  proposition  there  advanced  was  to  annul  the 
law  enforcing  celibacy^;  but  the  common  feeling,  that  of 
Gerson*  with  the  rest,  continued  to  incline  the  other  way. 
The  ^  concubinaiy^  priests  (intending  also  by  that  name 
the  clerics  who  might  have  been  secretly  married)  were 
condemned  with  special  emphasis  at  Basle'  (Jan.  22,  143^. 


>  See  the  evidence  with  regard 
to  Spain  in  De  Caatro,  aa  above, 
p.  zzix.  Nioolaa  de  Cltaiengea, 
De  RtUna  Eeel.  (aa  before)  c.  29, 
after  declaiming  againat  the  igno- 
rance and  vicea  of  the  other  clergy 
(c.  24),  eharacteriaes  the  canona  aa 
'  indoctoa,  aimoniacoa,  cupidoa .... 
adhue  etiam  ebrioaoa,  moontinentU- 
sifno8,  utque  qui  paaaim  et  invere- 
ciinde  prolem  ex  meretrice  aua- 
ceptam  et  acorta  vice  oonjugom 
domi  tenent,'  tie.  At  the  aame 
period  the  '  Reforming  College'  of 
Conatance  paaaed  many  regulationa 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
theae  latter.  See  Lemant,  liv.  vii. 
c.  64. 


^  e,ff.  Cardinal  Zabarella,  in  Von 
der  Hardt,  i.  624.  Platina  (Vit. 
Pii  JLf  p.  81 1)  repreaenta  that  pope 
aa  aaying,  that  if  there  were  good 
reaaona  for  prohibiting  the  mar- 
riage of  prieata,  there  were  atronger 
reaaona  for  allowing  it:  cf.  hia  lan- 
guage in  Brown'a  Fateie.  i.  60. 

B  See  hia  Diaiogut  Sophue  tt  No" 
turm  tuper  ccBlibatu  eeeletiaitieorum, 
(  Opp,  II .  61 7  aq.  ed.  Du  Pin) .  Gie- 
aeler  (}  189,  note  ')  haa  collected 
numeroua  inatancea  of  the  other 
kind  in  which  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  waa  advocated  bv  individual 
writera  throughout  the  fifteenth 
century. 

*  Manai,  zxix.  101.  Thia  decree 
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BRAj^ms  ^  *^®"^  conviction  they  were  sentenced,  after  a  brief 
HiEiiu^^  respite,  to  the  loss  of  their  benefices,  and  in  case  of  new 

offences  made  incapable  at  any  future  time  of  holding 

uMKMMH/w.  church  preferment.  Still  it  is  too  obvious,  from  the  cries 
of  sorrow,  indignation,  and  disgust  which  rise  in  every 
quarter,  that  these  st^m  injunctions  were  comparatively 
ftttile\  Individuals'  there  would  doubtless  be,  who  formed 
a  bright  exception  to  the  guilty  mass ;  but  when  the  Church 
at  length  woke  up  and  felt  that  some  reorganization  of 
her  system  was  imperatively  needed,  if  she  hoped  to  keep 
her  hold  on  the  affections  of  mankind,  no  scandal  was 
so  generally  confessed'  as  that  presented  by  the  lives  of 
the  parochial  clergy. 


also  oondemns  a  pernicious  custom 
of  some  bishops,  who  accepted  a 
pecuniary  fine  nom  clergymen  with- 
out compelling  them  to  put  away 
their  mistresses.  A  similar  com- 
plaint had  been  already  made  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1372 
(Rotul.  Pari.  46"  Edw.  III.  p.  313). 
They  prayed  the  king  for  remedy 
against  oitiinaries  who  took  sums  of 
money  from  ecclesiastics  and  others 
'pur  redemption  de  lour  pecche 
de  jour  en  jour  et  an  en  an,  de 
Me  pu  iU  iiendrent  overiement  Ioutb 
ooneubinee'  The  eyU  was  however 
unredressed,  as  we  may  learn, 
among  other  evidence,  from  a 
monstrous  anecdote  in  Erasmus, 
Opp,  iz.  401 :  ed.  Le  Clerc. 

^  A  long  catalogue  of  authorities 
will  be  found  in  Gieseler,  }  189, 
note'. 


*  Such,  for  instance,  were  not 
wanting  in  Spain  itself;  De  Castro, 
as  above,  p.  xxxv. 

'  The  committee  of  cardinals 
appointed  by  pope  Paul  III.  in 
1638,  to  consider  what  could  pos- 
sibly be  done  '  de  emendanda  £c- 
clesia',  animadverted  in  the  first 
place  on  the  incomi>etence  and 
crving  vices  of  the  priests  and 
otner  clerics :  '  Hinc  innumera 
scandala,  hinc  contemptus  ordinis 
ecdesiastici,  hinc  divini  cultus  ve- 
neratio  non  tantum  diminuta  sed 
etiam  prope  jam  extincta.'  Le 
Plat,  Monum,  Condi,  TVident,  ii. 
698  sq.,  Lovan.  1782 :  cf.  the  pre- 
sent writer's  Hiatory  of  the  Articlte, 
pp.  9-— 11. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ON  THE  STATE  OP  RELIGIOUS  DOCTRINE  AND 

CONTROVERSIES. 


WESTERN   CHURCH. 

The  leading  theologians  of  this  period  may  be  ranged   wEsnmi 

in  one  of  two  great  classes.    They  are  either  speculative^ 

bent  on    reaching    the    solution    of   dogmatic    problems  ^^^^^ 
through  the  wd  of  Greek  philosophy;    or  mystical^  re- '****'*^^*'^' 
posing  on  the  old   foundations  of  belief  and  shrinking 
from  all  dialectic  processes  by  which  the  former  school 
had  long  been  struggling  to  evince  the  truth  and  reason- 
ableness of  Christianity. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  which  had  been  so  powerfully 
stimulated  in  the  two  preceding  centuries  continued  to 
be  active  in  the  present.      Some  Indeed,  as  heretofore/  ckmUHnmeeo/ 
employed  scholastic  weapons  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
defence,  for  vindicating  the  established  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  urging  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy 
the  systematizing  genius  of  the   age.      On  men  of  this 
kind,  treading  in  the  reverential  steps  of  Anselm  and 
Aquinas,  the  effect  of  disputation  would  be  often  salu- 
tary:  it  imparted  a  more  definite  and  scientific  shape  to 
their  convictions.      But    another   train    of  consequences  2>0ve^]VMiw»<o/ 
might  result  from  the  scholastic  exercises.      An   acute  ^^. 
and  daring  mind,  unsobered  by  religious  culture,  might 
convert  them  into  an  arena,  for  evolving  its  own  sceptl- 

^  See  aboYe,  pp.  276,  277. 
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rwi^w'  ticism,  and  thus  philoBophy  would  prove  herself  the 
parent  and  the  nurse  of  misbelief.  Examples  of  these 
rationalistic  tendendes  appeared  at  an  early  date  among^ 
the  Nominalists,  in  Boscellinus,  and  still  more  in  the 
disciples  of  Ab^lard.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  four- 
teenth century  that  some  objections  which  had  hitherto 
been  stated  hjpotheticallj  in  the  mock^ncounters  of  the 
schools  were  deemed  unanswerable  by  the  men  who  put 
them  forth.  In  other  words,  scholasticism  which  had 
been  ever  liable  to  this  perversion,^  not  unfirequently 
broke  out  at  last  into  rebellion  and  derided  supernatural 
truth. 

The  nominalistic  school,  from  which  these  tendendes 
were  mainly  to  proceed,  was  now  revived  under  Durand 
de  S.  Pouxxjun*  (de  S.  Porciano),  a  Dominican  and 
formerly  a  Thomist.     But  the  second  founder  of  it  was 


Jhmmd  d» 
(d.  1888). 


1  Fred.  Ton  Schlegel  (Phil,  of 
Hist,  pp.  375  sq.,  ed.  1847)  xnain- 
tains  that  the  baaia  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  is  essentially 
*  rationalutic,'  and  that  even  the 
genius  of  Aquinas  could  not  bring 
It  into  harmony  with  revelation. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  tbe  worst  forms  of  mis- 
belief sprang  up  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  Platonism 
had  gained  predominance  afresh: 
see  below,  p.  379.  Several  glimpses 
of  an  older  unbelief,  arising  mm. 
the  faUe  philosophy  then  preva- 
lent, occur  in  the  works  of  Pe- 
trarch :  e.  y.  in  his  i>0  ignorantia 
mi  ipnui  et  muUarum,  he  writes  of 
the  philosophers  whom  he  en- 
countered, '  Submotis  arbitris  op- 
pugnant  veritatem  et  pietatem, 
clanculum  in  anffulis  irridentes 
Christum,  atque  Anstotelem,  quem 
non  inteUigunt,  adorantes,'  eic,, 
Opp,  HI.  1048.  The  frightful  length 
to  which  these  blasphemies  were 
carried  at  the  close  of  the  present 
period  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  of  Erasmus 


(lib.  XXVI.  ep.  84,  Opp,  ed.  Le 
Clerc) : '  At  ego  Rome  his  auribus 
audivi  quosdam  abonunandis  Uas- 
phemiis  debacchantes  in  Christum, 
et  in  lUius  Apostolos,  idque  multis 
mecum  audientibus  et  quidem  im- 
pune.  Ibidem  multos  novi,  qui 
commemorabant,  se  dicta  horrenda 
audisse  a  quibusdam  saoerdotibus 
aulse  Pontincis  ministris,  idque  in 
ipta  miua^  tam  dare  ut  ea  vox  ad 
multorum  aures  pervenerit'. 

*  See  above,  p.  289,  n.  8.  His 
Oput  tuper  SaUeiUiat  Lombardi 
was  printed  at  Venice,  1571.  The 
freedom  of  his  mind  is  indicated 
by  his  title,  'Doctor  resolutissi- 
mus'(cf.  Schrockh,  xxxnr.  191  sq.). 
On  many  points,  especially  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  he  ven- 
tured to  depart  from  Aquinas.  He 
arrived  at  tne  conclusion  (Lib.  rv. 
Dist.  I.  Qusst.  4),  that  there  is  in 
a  sacrament  no  *  virtus  causativa 
gratiie',  the  recipients,  where  they 
place  no  bar,  deriving  mce  'non 
a  Sacramento  sed  a  Deo  .  He  also 
excludes  matrimony  from  the 
number  of   sacraments   'properly 
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a    provincial   of   the    Engliah    Franciscans,   William   of  jjggggj 
Occam,  bom  in  Surrey,  and  in  earUer  life  addicted  to 


the  principles  of  Scotos.  He  was  aptly  characterized  as  o^ST* 
the  *  Invmcible'  and  *  Singular  Doctor.'  We  have  seen  ^^  ^^*!^- 
the  intrepidity  with  which  he  vindicated  the  imperial 
interest  in  opposition  to  the  pope,"  and  this  desire  to 
question  every  species  of  traditionary  knowledge  made 
him  sometimes  overleap  the  common  boundaries  by 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  guarded  and 
defined;  An  ardent  speculator  on  the  nature  of  ideas, 
he  contended  finally  that  thought  itself  is  but  subjective, — 
a  conclusion  which  could  hardly  fail  to  give  the  most 
pernicious  handle  to  freethinkers  of  the  day.  Indeed 
an  under-stream  of  scepticism^  pervades  his  own  pro- 
ductions. Occam  was  vehemently  opposed  by  many  of^KSSwJ^ 
the  Realists,'  but  notwithstanding  all  their  censures  and 
the  formal  inhibition  of  his  writings  in  the  University  of 
Paris,*  the  ascendancy  of  Nominalism  as  modified  by  him 


so  called'    (lib.  it.    Dist.  xxti. 
Qusst.  3). 

3  AboTe,  p.  347.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable,  though  easily  explain- 
ed, that  what  are  called  the  *  or- 
thodox* scholastics  took  the  side 
of  Roman  despotism,  and  that  the 
nominalists  were  Tery  often  in  the 
ranks  of  anti-papists.  On  this 
ground  we  may  understand  why 
Occam  was  at  first  a  special  fa- 
vourite of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
while  in  doctrine  they  were  often 
quite  antagonistic  to  him.  See 
Laurence,  Bampt,  Leet,  p.  59  (note), 
drd  ed.  He  seems,  however,  fayour- 
able  to  the  Lutheran  view  of  con- 
substantiation :  see  his  Quodl^eia 
Septem  una  cum  Tructaiu  de  Sacra- 
mento  AUaria,  Ub.  it.  Quiest.  35, 
ed.  Argent.  1491.  In  the  latter 
treatise  (c.  3)  he  says  that  ike 
Bible  does  not  teach  us  to  beUeve 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  substance 
of  the  bread :  cf.  Schrockh,  xxxit. 
196  sq.,  and,  on  the  philosophical 


system  of  Occam,  as  developed  in 
lus  (huBstiotiea  m  Lib,  Sentent.  (ed. 
Lugdun.  1495),  and  his  Centilo^ 
qitium  Theolopicum  (ed.  Oxon.  1675), 
see  Ritter,  Geach,  der  Christ,  Philoa, 
IV.  679  sq. 

*  See  an  essay  by  Rettberg,  in 
the  Studim  und  Kniiken  for  1839, 
I.  69  sq. 

^  e,ff,  by  Walter  Burleigh,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Oxford,  and  formerly  hia 
feUow-student. 

*  Thus,  while  John  Bundan,  his 
pupil,  was  '  rector'  of  the  imiver- 
sity,  the  '  doctrina  Gulielmi  dicti 
Occam'  was  condemned  (1339) : 
see  BulflDUs,  Bitt.  Univ,  Paris,  iv. 
257,  and,  for  a  sterner  prohibitibn. 
Ibid.  IV.  265.  In  1473  the  Realists 
obtained  a  fresh  victory  by  means 
of  a  royal  order  (Ibid,  v.  706  sq.), 
which  commanded  that  the  books 
of  their  opponents  should  be 
locked  up.  jBut  the  order  waa 
rescinded  in  1481  {Ibid,  v.  739). 
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cSvB^  ^**  everywhere  apparent,  more  especially  in  Germanj 

and  England/      Chie  of   the   last   influential  Bchoolmen 

Grabriel  Biel,'  who  died  in  1495,  adhered  almost  im- 
plicitly to  him.  A  less  extended  notice  of  these  writers' 
will  suffice,  particularly  as  their  disputations  do  not  fall 
so  much  into  the  province  of  theology  as  that  of  meta- 
physics. 

It  was  natural,  when  scholasticism  had  almost  every- 
where degenerated  into  lifeless  subtleties,  that  a  new 
period  of  reaction  would  commence.  We  saw  iixe 
jealousy  with  which  it  was  discountenanced  by  Bernard^ 
at  the  first,  and  in  propordon  as  its  vices  came  to  light, 
a  multitude  of  others  turned  their  arms  against  it.*  Some 
of  them  indeed  may  have  been  actuated  mainlj  by  a 
wish  to  introduce   a   purer  love   of  letters,  which   was 


XMetkm 
againH  tk$ 


1  Cf.  Mr.Hallam's  remark  on  thia 
circumBtance :  Litentt.  of  Europe^ 
I.  266,  257,  Lond.  1840. 

*  His  chief  work  is  a  CoUeetarium 
0X  Oteamo  in  Lib.  Sent^nt,  ed.  Tii- 
bingen,  1602.  His  ExposUio  Ca- 
nonis  Mitsa,  important  in  a  litur- 
gical point  of  view,  has  been  printed 
more  than  once  (e.g,  Venet.  1676). 
On  his  proteatarUiam,  see  a  disser- 
tation entitled  De  Gabriele  Biel  ce- 
leberrimo  papitta  Antipapitia,  by  H. 
W.  Biel,  Viteb.  1719.  Biel  was 
succeeded  b^  Cortesius  ('the  Cicero 
of  dogmatists'),  on  whom  see 
Bchrockh,  xxxxv.  217  aq. 

'  Some  of  the  chief  were  Robert 
Holcot,  an  Englishman  (d.  1349), 
Gregory  of  Rimini,  or  Ariminensis 
(d.  1368),  Richard  Swinshead  (or 
Suisset,)  an  Oxford-man(circ.  1360), 
Henry  of  Hesse  (d.  1397).  But 
they  were  all  surpassed  by  Peter 
d'^Aolly  (cf.  above,  p.  366),  who 
was  made  a  cardinal  in  1411.  He 
laboured  to  establish  clear  distinc- 
tions between  theology  and  phi- 
losophy. See  his  QutuitioneM  tuper 
Lit,  SefUeifU,^  Argent.  1490,  and  a 
list  of  his  other  numerous  works 
in  Caye,  HiaU,  Liter,  ad  an.  1396. 


A  Life  of  him  by  Du  Pin  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  Tolume  of  Oer- 
son's  Worhtt  ed.  Du  Pin. 

«  p.  276,  n.  6. 

'  This  antagonism  was  shewn 
emphatically  in  Erasmus  (b.  1486), 
whose  Morut  Encomium  (1608),  hia 
Batio  pervenieruU  ad  veram  TheolO' 
ffiam,  and  other  works,  are  full  of 
severe  critiques  on  the  follies  of 
the  later  schoolmen.  He  had  been 
preceded  by  Laurentius  Valla  ( Opp, 
Basil.  1643),  who  died  in  1467,  by 
Rodolph  Agricola,  or  Hausmann, 
d.  1486,  (0^.  Colon.  1639).  One 
of  his  contemporaries  who  took 
the  same  side,  was  TJlrich  von 
Hutten,  d.  1623  (Opp,  Berol.  1821 
—6).  This  German  knight  had 
a  principal  hand  in  the  famous 
satures  EpietokBObtcurorum,  Virorum 
ed.  Miinch,  1827.  Luther  at  the 
same  time  was  able  to  rejoice  that 
the  *lectione8  sententiariffi*  were 
despised,  and  that  professors  who 
wished  to  sain  an  audience  must 
lecture  on  theBible,  St.  Augustine, 
'aliimiYe  eeclesiasticee  auctoritatis 
doctorem'.  See  his  LeUen^  ed. 
De  Wette,  i.  67. 
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certainly  tbe  case  with  not  a  few  of  the  Platonic  illuml-  ^^^l 

nati,  who  revived  the  study  of  the  pagan  classics  in  the • — 

second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.*  They  strove  to  I^H^JSLiSf. 
banish  the  Stagyrite'  and  enthrone  a  more  congenial 
philosophy  in  the  affections  of  lixe  Church.  That  move- 
ment failed,  however,  to  revive  the  ancient  truths  of 
Christianity.  Its  general  aim  was  heathenizing,  more 
especially  as  it  has  been  developed  in  the  works  of  men 
like  Marsilio  Ficino,  the  favourite  of  the  Medici  and 
others,  who  not  only  clad  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  phraseology  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  but  were  threaten- 
ing to  exalt  their  Grecian  master  into  rivalry  with  Christ.  fJJJf^^ 
So  prevalent  had  errors  of  this  class  become,  that  m  the 
eighth  session  of  the  Lateran  council*  (Dec.  19, 1513),  it 
was  necessary  to  declare  the  immortality  of  individual 
souls  (in  opposition  to  the  Platonic  views  of  ultimate 
absorption),  and  to  order  all  who  might  profess  to  teach 
the  doctrines  of  the  old  philosophy  that  they  should 
never  hesitate  to  point  out  the  particulars  in  which  it 
differed  from  the  Christian  faith.  The  need  of  this  in- 
junction was  peculiarly  great  in  Italy,*  where  learning  «^ee<a'^  ^ 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  more  than  ever,  at  the 
dawn  of  Luther^s  reformation,  threatened  to  assume  an 
anti-christian  character, — ^where  wanton  speculations  had 
become  most  rife,  and  where  indeed  it  was  an  index  of 
good  breeding  to  despise  the  mysteries  of  Holy  Writ." 


'  See  Boscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X, 
II.  87  sq.*  Lond.  1846;  Hallam, 
Lit,  of  Europe,  i.  273  sq.  Ficdno, 
however,  wrote  an  apologetic  trea- 
tise De  Religione  CArtttiana^  ana- 
lysed by  Schrockh,  xxzit.  342 
sq. 

7  Hallam,  Ibid.  pp.  203  aq.  Pico 
della  Mirandola  at  one  time  would 
have  fain  eatabliahed  the  con- 
sistency of  the  Aristotelian  and 
Platomc  Bjstems:  but  his  own 
leanings  were  towards  the  latter, 


which  he  blended  with  a  multi- 
tude of  wild  opinions  borrowed 
from  the  Cabbalistic  writings  of 
the  Jews :  see  his  Beptaplue,  Basil. 
1601. 

8  Labbe,  xit.  187. 

B  Cf.  the  extract  from  Erasmus, 
above,  p.  376,  n.  1,  and  others  in 
Gieseler,  }  164,  note  K 

10  *Xn  quel  tempo  non  pareva 
fosse  galantuomo  e  buon  cortesiano 
colui  che  de  dogmi  della  Chiesa 
non  aveva  qwUche  opinione  erronta  ed 
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WESTEUN 
CnUHCH. 


Uvtticai 
ackool  t^ 
tkeologtam. 


John  Tamttr 
(1200-1861). 


But  meanwhile  other  agents  were  at  work  in  many 
parts  of  Grermanj.  The  studies  of  ecclesiastics  had  there 
taken  a  more  biblical  direction.  Men  who  learned  to 
know  themselves  were  thirsting  after  something  more 
profound  than  the  scholastic  subtleties,  more  fervent  than 
the  doudj  reveries  of  Plato.  Such  was  the  new  race 
of  mystics.  Here  and  there  we  find  them  swerving  into 
serious  errors,^  but  more  commonly  they  are  distinguished 
by  a  simple  and  unreasoning  adherence  to  the  central 
doctrines  of  the  faith,  combining  with  it  a  peculiar 
earnestness  and  a  desire  to  elevate  the  tone  of  personal 
religion.  In  the  members,  therefore,  of  this  school  (the 
^  Friends  of  GK>d'  as  they  were  called)  we  may  discern 
precursors'  of  a  genuine  refoimation. 

At  the  head  of  them  is  John  Tauler,'  a  Dominican  of 
Cologne.  He  was  originally  captivated  by  the  dialectic 
studies  of  the  age,  and  the  effect  of  them  continued  to 
be  traceable  in  all  his  writings :  but  his  intercourse  with  a 
Waldensian,^  Nicholas  of  Basle  (1340),  produced  a  thorough 
change  in  his  convictions  and  pursuits.  For  twenty  years 
he  was  an  indefatigable  preacher,  stimulated,'  as  it  seems, 
by  the  political  distractions  of  his  country  and  the  ravages 
of  a  terrific  pestilence  (*  the  black  death').  His  thrilling 
sermons,*  of  which   many  were   preserved   in   the   ver- 

(1829)  :  see  lUynald.  ad  an.  1329, 
«  70.  71. 

'  See  nilmann's  JUfarmatcrem 
von  der  Refomustion^  lumb.  1841 
and  1842. 

>  See  especially  Schmidt's  Jokan^ 
ntM  Tauler  wm  Strtts^wrp,  Hamb. 
1841,  and  his  French  Eaaaj  quoted 
in  a  pTerious  note. 

^  On  this  point,  see  Neander. 
poeth.  Tol.  pp.  745  tq. 

•  Ihid.  p.  780.  It  ia  remarkable 
that  WydiiFe  was  incited  to  com* 
pose  his  Loit  Age  of  the  Church 
(1856)  on  mtnessing  a  simOar  ao- 
cumulation  of  disasters. 

>  The  last  (modemixed)  edition 


Aersfiea.'     MS.  quoted  in  Banke, 
PopeB,  I.  74,  Lond.  1841. 

<  e,g.  Master  Eckart  (Aichard), 
a  Dominican  of  Cologne,  who  died 
about  1825,  and  was  one  of  a  class  of 
mystics  who  diyerged  into  Neo- 
Platonism,  affirming,  for  example, 
that  our  individuuity  would  be 
forfeited  at  last  on  our  reabsorp- 
tion  into  the  Divine  essence.  See 
Schmidt,  Etudes  eur  le  myatieieme 
mUemand  au  ane*  eiiele,  k  Paris, 
1847,  pp.  12  sq.;  Neander,  postil. 
vol.  pp.  753  sq.,  and  Ritter,  Chriatl, 
PhUoe.  rr.  498  sq.  Some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Eckart  were  con- 
demned in  a  bull  of  John  XXII. 
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nacular  dialects,  are  marked  by  evangelic  tenderness  and   ^uSch^ 

spiritual  depth.    They  were  peculiarly  useful  in  resisting ^ 

the  general  tendency  to   overvalue  the  liturgic  element 
of  worship. 

Tauler  will  be  found  to  have  had  numerous  points  in  John 
common  with  John  Ruysbroek/  prior  of  the  canons-regular  (d.  issi). 
at  Gr5ndal  near  Brussels.  He  was  equally  desirous  of 
conforming  to  the  public  institutions  of  the  Church,'  al- 
though his  language  more  than  once  excited  a  suspicion 
of  his  orthodoxy.  Grerson*  wrote  (1406)  against  some 
chapters  of  a  book  in  which  the  doctrine  of  eventual 
absorption  into  God  appears  to  be  maintained.  The 
works^^  of  Buysbroek,  in  the  Flemish  language,  were  ex- 
tensively circulated.  They  are  characterized  by  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  spiritual  wants  and  aberrations  of  the 


was  printed  at  Frankfurt,  1826,  in 
3  yoIb.  octavo.  Luther  (1616)  spoke 
of  them  as  follows :  '  Si  te  delectat 
puram,  solidam,  antiqiuB  nmiUimam 
theoloffiam  legere,  in  Germanica 
lingua  effusam,  Sermones  Johannis 
Tauleri,  preedicatoriae  profesaionis 
[i.e.  a  Dominican],  tibi  comparare 
pote8....Neque  enim  ego  vel  in 
Latina  yel  in  nostra  lingua  theo- 
logiam  Tidi  salubriorem  et  cum 
Bvangelio  oonaonantiorem.'  Lu- 
ther's lAttert,  ed.  De  Wette,  i.  46. 

^  See  Schmidt,  Etudes  tur  le  mys^ 
Uciame  etc.  pp.  218  sq.,  Schrockh, 
zxxiT.  274  sq.,  and  Neander,  aa 
above,  pp.  767  sq.  His  works  ap- 
peared in  a  Latin  translation  at 
Cologne,  1662,  and  subsequently. 

^  Extracts  in  Neander,  pp.  7379 
738. 

0  The  title  is  BpUt,  tuper  tertia 
parte  libri  Joh,  Ruiyabroech  de  omaiu 
epiriitttUium  m^oHarum,  0pp.  x.  69, 
ed.  Du  Pin,  where  the  remainder 
of  the  controyersy  will  be  found. 

^  They  were  translated  into  Latin 
(ed.  Colon.  1662^  and  afterwards 
into  German  (Offenbach,  1701): 
cf.  Schmidt,  Eludes  (as  above),  pp. 
213  sq.,  Neander,  poath.  toI.  pp. 


767  sq.  A  third  writer  of  this 
school  was  Henry  Suso  (1300— 
1366),  a  Dominican  of  Suabia,  on 
whom  see  Diepenbrock,  Suso's 
Leben  wnd  Schriften,  Regensburff, 
1837.  Many  other  Domimcans  fol- 
lowed in  his  steps.  Thomas  ft 
Kempis,  one  of  the  *  Common-life' 
clerics  (see  above,  q.  372,  and 
Schrockh,  xixvr.  302—339),  may 
be  added  to  the  number,  and  so 
may  the  unknown  author  [?£blandl 
of  the  &mous  treatise  Eyn  teutseh 
Theologia,  das  ist,  eyn  edles  BikMein 
vom  reehten  VersUmd  etc.,  edited 
by  Luther  in  1618.  He  says,  in 
the  Preface,  that  next  to  the  Bible 
and  St.  Auffustine  (his  usual  mode 
of  speaking)  there  was  no  book  he 
prized  more  highly.  The  best  mo- 
dem edition  is  that  of  Biesenthal, 
Berlin,  1842.  In  England  the  mja- 
tical  school,  though  far  less  influ- 
ential, had  a  worthy  representative 
in  the  hermit  Richard  RoUe,  of 
Hampole  nearDoncaster,  who  died 
in  1348.  Very  many  of  his  writings 
are  poetical.  See  Wharton's  ^- 
pend.  to  Cave,  ad.  an.  1340,  and 
Warton's  Hist,  of  Eng,  Poetry ^  ii. 
86—43,  ed.  1840. 
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GHUBCn. 


JoknOtrmm 
(1963-1429) 


^"Z^JS^  a^*  He  strove  to  wake  afresh  the  conscioiisnefls  of  in- 
dividual  fellowship  with  Gk>d,  in  opposition  to  the  modes 
of  thought  which  prompted  men  to  lean  for  help  on  out- 
ward union  with  the  Church.  The  faults  of  Buysbroek 
are  the  common  faults  of  mystical  writers,  sprin^ng  from, 
undue  development  of  the  imaginative  faculty. 

John  Grerson,  chancellor  of  Paris  (1395),  whom  we  have 
noticed  as  an  adversaiy  of  the  ultra-papal  claims/  and 
also  as  opposed  in  some  degree  to  Ruysbroek,  was  himself 
upon  the  whole  addicted  to  the  prindples  of  mpticisnu' 
But  many  of  his  writings  indicate  especial  aptness  for 
discussing  points  of  practical  Christianity.'  He  was  the 
most  illustrious  theologian  of  the  time,  and  even  now  ia 
generally  revered.  The  part,  however,  which  he  played 
at  Constance  in  promoting  the  condenmation  of  Huss* 
must  ever  be  a  grievous  stain  upon  his  character.  He 
died  in  virtual  exile*  at  Lyons,  1429. 

Another  mystic  of  a  warmer  temperament  than  Grerson, 
but  deficient  in  his  mental  balance,  was  the  Dominican, 
Girolamo  Savonarola,*  bom  in  1452  at  Ferrara.  Some 
of  his  contemporaries,  it  is  true,  denounce  him  as  a  wild 
and  visionary  demagogue,'  but  the  majority  bear  witness 


Savonarola 
(145^1498) 


^  Above,  p.  356. 

'  See,  for  example,  his  De  My$' 
tita  Theofogfia,  and  other  kindred 
treatises  in  the  collection  of  his 
IVorka  by  Du  Pin,  torn.  in.  pt.  ii. 
But  he  never  failed  to  guard  against 
the  fererish  illusions  of  enthusiasm: 
of.  Schrockh,  xxzrv.  291—302. 

'  On  this  account  he  was  sur- 
named  '  Doctor  Christianissimus*. 
Schmidt  has  published  an  able 
Eitai  tur  Jean  Genon^  Paris,  1839. 

*  Lenfant,  liv.  iii.  }  6.  It  was 
of  him  that  Huss  wrote  as  follows : 
*  O  si  Deus  daret  tempus  scribendi 
contra  mendacia  Pansienais  Can- 
cellarii,  qui  tarn  temerarie  et  in- 
juste  coram  tota  multitudine  non 
est  Teritus  proximum  erroribus 
annotare*.    Ibid. 


•  Ibid.  Ut.  tx.  i  82. 

*  A  Life  of  him  by  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  his  friend,  is  contained 
in  the  Vit.  Select.  Virorum,  ed. 
Bates,  Lond.  1681,  pp.  108  sq. 
But  the  best  accounts  are  that  in 
Sismondi,  Hiit.  dee  R^ntb.  ItaL 
tome  XII.,  Meier's  Girolamo  Savo- 
narola^  Berlin,  1836,  and  The  Lifa 
and  Timet  of  Girolamo  Savonairoia^ 
Lond.  1843.  At  the  end  of  the 
last- mentioned  work  is  a  complete 
catalogue  of  his  writings. 

^  He  laid  especial  stress  on  the 
Apocalypse,  whidi,  after  1485,  he 
expounded  at  Brescia,  Florence,  and 
elsewhere  to  crowdedaudiences ;  de- 
nouncing the  vengeance  of  heaven 
against  Italy,  and  even  claiming 
to  himself  a   kind   of  prophetic 
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to  his  patriotism,  his  zeal,  his  learning,  and  his  saintly  westebm 
life.     The  fiery  eloquence  of  Savonarola  was  evoked*  hy 


the  unparalleled  corruption  of  the  Boman  see,  as  then 
administered  by  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.  How 
many  elements  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  had  been 
unconsciously  blended  with  his  nobler  feelings  is  not  easy 
to  determine :  but  the  freedom  of  his  speech'  in  censuring 
the  vices  and  disputing  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  has  never 
been  denied.  In  May,  1497,  when  he  was  laid  under  the 
ban  of  excommunication,^^  he  answered  the  papal  brief  in 
letters  full  of  vehement  remonstrances,  and  even  ultimately 
dared"  to  excommunicate  the  pope  in  turn  (Feb.  18,  1498). 
His  capture,  prompted  by  the  rage  of  his  political  ad- 
versaries, followed  on  the  eighth  of  April,  and  soon  after- 
wards his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Amo  at  Florence 
(May  22),  with  the  sanction,  if  not  through  the  instigation, 
of  Alexander  VI."  Savonarola  has  been  called  the  Luther" 
of  Italy:  but  his  eventual  implication  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  Florentines  proved  fatal  both  to  him  and  to  his  cause. 

A  truer  prototype  of  Luther  was  John  Wessel,"  (sur-  fiiS^*'^ 

mission   (see  Life  and  Timea,    as  Hieronymi  Savonarola  viri  prophets 

above,  pp.  97  sq.,  and  Savonarola's  InnocerUia,    which   is   printed   in 

Compendium RevekUionum),  Hebe-  Goldast's  Monarch,  iz.  1635  sq. 

came  the  head  of  the  Fratcschi,  or  ^^  Life  and  Timet ,  pp.  320—322. 

republican,  party  at  Florence,  who  "  Ibid,  p.  361. 

endeavoured  to  avert  the  judgments  ^  Attempts  have  been  made,  but 

of  God   by  checking  tne  fearful  not  successfuUy,  to  prove  that  he 

spread  of  immorality  {Ibid,  p.  166).  held  the  Lutheran  view  of  justifica- 

8  Even  DoUin^er  (nr.  227)   ad-  tion,  indulgences,  &c. :  cf.  M^Crie'a 

mits  this,  and  praises  *  tiie  eloquent  Reformation  in  Italy,  p.  18,  Lond. 

and  venerated  Dominican*.  1827. 

^  Life  and  Times,  as  above,  pp.  '^  The  best  authority  is  XJUmann's 

267  sq.     His  invectives  were  also  Johann.  Weasel,  ein  Vorganger  Iaa- 

directed  generaUy  against  the  pre-  there,    Hamb.    1834,    and   in   the 

lates    of  the    Church.      'Illorum  RefomuUoren  vor  der  Reformation^ 

libidinem    avaritiamque,    illorum  Hamb.  1842.  The  YKorA«  of  Wessel 

luxus  simoniacasque  labes  insec-  (with  a  Life  prefixed)  were  pub- 

tabatur,  publice  privatimcme  mo-  Ushed  at  Groningen,  1614.    He  is 

nere  solitus,  a  Babvlone  (Romam  not  to  be   confounded    with    his 

intelligens)    Aigienaum    esse'   etc,  acquaintance  Johann  von  Wesel  (de 

Vit.  Select,  Viror,  as  above,  p.  118.  Wesalia),  called  also  Richrath  and 

1"  It  was  now  that  Pico  della  Burchardus,  who  was  a  professor 

Mirandola  wrote  his  Apologia  pro  of  theology  at  Erfurt  and  after- 
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"^^^^  named  Basilius  and  also  Gansfort),  born  at  Crrdningen 

(1420).    After  studying  and  then  lectoring  in  the  univer- 

nties  of  Heidelberg,  Paris,  Borne,  and  elsewhere,  he  grew 
dissatisfied  with  the  scholastic  theology,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  warm  but  scientific  mysticiBm.  On  almost  every 
point,  on  justification,  penance,  purgatory,  and  even  on 
the  Eucharist,  he  has  autidpated  the  conclusions  of  those 
earnest  spirits^  who  were  destined  to  commence  the  Saxon 
reformation  of  the  Church.  John  Wessel  was  alike  dis- 
tinguished as  a  theologian  and  a  general  scholar.  He 
died  in  peace  at  Groningen  (1489),  protected  firom  the 
Inquisition  by  the  bishop  of  Utrecht. 

In  Wessel,  as  in  many  of  his  predecessors,  there  had 
been  awakened  a  fresh  love  for  biblical  studies.  This 
alone  had  constituted  in  their  hearts  a  bond  of  sympathy 
with  men  like  Wycliffe  and  the  Hussites,  more  especially 
perhaps  in  Germany,  where  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
had  been  made,  and  very  largely  circulated,*  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.    Before  that  time  the  only 


MMmI 


wards  a  *refonniiig'  preacher  at 
Worma.  He  died  in  priaon  (1482), 
aa  it  aeema,  for  holding  interoourae 
with  the  Huaaitea.  For  hia  Para- 
doxa  and  the  proceedinga  againat 
him,  aee  Brown'a  Fatcie,  i.  325 — 
383,  and  Ullmann,  R9fi>rm,  vor  dm" 
Rif,  I.  367  aq.  Hia  own  writinga 
are  printed  in  Walch,  Momm,  Mm. 
jBvi^  1.  pt.  I.  lU  aq.,  and  ii. 
pt.  u.  116  aq.  He  denied  the  au- 
premacY  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
aaaerted  that  of  Holy  Scripture: 
but,  aa  John  Weaael  lamented 
(ppp,  ed.  1614,  p.  920),  hia  'eru- 
ditio  et  peracre  mgenium'  not  un- 
frequently  betray^  him  into  no- 
Teltiea.  Hia  *  re&rming'  principles 
were  ahared  in  aome  measure  by 
the  prior  of  a  nunnery  at  Malinea, 
John  Pupper  of  Goch,  near  deree 
(d.  1476).  Respecting  him  and 
others  see  UUmann,  aa  above,  and, 
^r  aome  of  hia  writinga,  Walch, 


Ifontm.  Med,  i£«t,  i.  pt.  it.  73  aq., 
and  II.  pt.  I.  1  aq. 

^  See,  for  inatance,  the  extracta 
in  Gieaeler,  }  163,  note «.  Luther 
wrote  the  Prefoce  to  a  Farrago  of 
his  works,  ed.  Baail.  1622,  and  ex- 
preaaed  himaelf  in  the  following 
terma  (which  fumiahed  UUmann 
with  a  motto):  *Wenn  ioh  den 
Wesael  zutot  geleaen,  ao  lieasen 
meine  Wideraacher  aich  diinken, 
Luther  hatte  Allea  Tom  Weaael 
genommen,  akotiimmtiwMtrBeidifr 
Gtut  suaammen'. 

'  9,g.  the  old  High-Qennan  yer- 
aion,  printed  firat  at  Mayenoe  1462, 
waa  reprinted  Un  timea  before  the 
Reformation  (aee  other  eridence  in 
Oieaeler,  {  146,  note  *).  In  like 
manner  an  Italian  version,  printed 
at  Venice  aa  early  aa  1471,  ia  aaid  to 
have  ffone  through  nifie  editions  in 
the  fifteenth  century  (aee  M'Crie's 
Rsform.  tn  /taJy,  p.  63,  Lond«  1827). 


1 
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critical  works  deserving  notice"  are  the  Postills  of  Nicholas 
of  Lyra,^  a  Franciscan,  who  applied  his  Hebrew  knowledge 
with  effect  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
Gerson,  who  was  led  by  corresponding  works  of  St.  Au- 
gustine to  construct  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.* 
But  on  the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  literature  and  the 
discovery  of  printing,  stronger  impulses  had,  been  com- 
municated in  this  direction.  The  superior  scholarship 
and  holy  taste  of  Laurentius  Valla,*  cardinal  Ximenes,^ 
B>euchlin,"  Erasmus,"  and  others,  indicated  that  a  brighter 
period  was  now  dawning  on  the  field  of  scriptural  hei> 
meneutics.  Though  it  be  unfair  to  urge  that  men  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Bible  in  the  times  anterior 
to  the  Beformation,  we  may  safely  argue  that  the  Re- 
formation was  itself  a  consequence  of  the  enlightenment 
which  biblical  inquiries  had  produced. 


WESTERN 
CHURCH. 

inehoUu  (ff 

Ljfra 

(d.  1340). 

Oerton 
(d.  1429). 


Laurentiiu 
Vatla 
(d.  1451). 

(d.  1522). 
Beuehhn 
(d.  1522). 
EratmuH 
(d.  1536). 


'  EzceptioiiB  may  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  English  Dominican 
Robert  Holcot  (d.  1349),  on  whose 
exegetical  and  other  works,  see 
Wharton's  Append,  to  Care's  UUt. 
Liter,  ad  an.  1340;  and  of  the 
Spanish  prelate  Tostatus  of  Avila 
(a.  1464),  on  whom,  see  Schrockh, 
xxxiY.  147  sq. 

«  His  PoetiOm  Perpetwe  in  Biblia 
have  been  often  published,  first  at  ' 
Borne,  1471,  in  6  vols,  folio. 

^  This  work  is  entitled  Monotea- 
earon,  teu  unum  ex  qwUuor  Evan' 
ffeliis:  Gerson.  Opp,  ed.  Du  Pin, 
IT.  83  s^.  He  looks  upon  the  va- 
riations m  the  Sacred  Writers  as 
constituting  a  '  concordissima  dis« 
Bonantia*. 

*  His  entire  works  were  printed 
at  Basle  in  1640.  The  chief  of  them 
in  tlus  connexion  (cf.  above,  p.  378, 
n.  6)  is  the  series  of  Annotationee 
in  iVovtim  Testamentum,  which  dis- 
play  great  critical  ability.  His 
work,  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  and  still 
more  the  famous  JOeclamatio  defaleo 
eredita  et  ementita  CoMtantini  Do- 
natione  (cf.  above,  p.  273,  n.  7), 


have  laid  him  open  to  Bellarminc's 
charge  of  being  a  precursor  of  the 
Lutherans. 

^  Cf.  above,  p.  340.  His  sagacity 
and  zeal  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott  (1614 — 
1617)  were  beyond  adl  praise:  see 
Schrockh,  xxxiv.  81  sq.  The  papal 
sanction  was,  however,  withheld 
until  after  the  cardinal's  death  in 
1622. 

^  Reuchlin's  fame  is  mainlv  due 
to  his  restoration  of  Hebrew  htera- 
ture,  in  which  he  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  many  of  the  German 
monks.  (See  Maii,  Vit,  ReucMini, 
passim.)  Against  them  are  di- 
rected the  most  cutting  satires  of 
the  EpietoUB  Ob$curorum  Virorum 
(see  above,  p.  378,  n.  6).  Reuch> 
lin's  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicon 
were  published  in  1606 :  and  in 
1618  a  fine  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  appeared  at  Venice.  M*Crie, 
Reform,  in  Italy,  p.  40. 

•  His  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  appeared  at  Basle  in  1616 : 
Ibid,  pp.  86  sq.  The  mighty  in- 
fluence which  his  theological  works 
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EABTKRN 
CHURCH. 


EASTERN    CHURCH. 


Scareiiff  of 
grtai  writer*. 


As  there  was  abnost  nothing  in  the  Eastern  Churches 
corresponding  to  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  West,  we  meet 
With  nothing  like  the  healthy  series  of  reactions  jost  de- 
scribed. The  present  period  was  indeed  more  sterile  and 
monotonous  than  all  which  went  before  it.  Scarcely  any 
theological  writer*  of  importance  can  be  traced  excepting 
those  who  figured  in  the  controversy  with  the  Latin 
Church. 

The  more  distinguished  of  the  biblical  scholars  was 
'neophanes  of  Theophancs,"  archbishop  of  NicsBa,  who  composed  a  Harmony 
(cLrc.i347>.  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  and  also  an  elaborate 
^^^0/  Apology^  directing  both  of  them  against  the  Jews.  A 
(drc.  1410).  monk  of  Thessalonica,  Simeon,'  wrote  a  Dialoffue  against 
all  Heresies^  and  many  other  works  in  vindication  of  the 
jwXfw  *  orthodox'  (or  Greek)  communion.  George  of  Trebizond, 
(1398-1486)  a  somewhat  copious  author,*  added  to  the  stock  of  evi- 
dences in  a  book  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity, 

The  state  of  feeling  in  the  great  majority  of  eastern 

Christians  was  so  torpid   as  to  cause  but  few  internal 

ofsirPgo^n^^^^  Thc  Strigokiks*  of  Russia,  who  m  1371  and 


exerted  on  the  Reformation,  more 
V  peciaUy  in  England,  where  hiB 
c.iution  waB  appreciated,  belongs 
iu  strictness  to  the  following  period. 

^  To  church-history  an  important 
contribution  was  made  hj  Nice- 
phorus  Callisti  Xanthopuli  (circ. 
1333),  whose  work  in  eighteen 
books  extends  from  the  Incarnation 
to  the  death  of  Phocas  (610) :  see 
Dowline's  Introd,  to  Eccl,  Hiat,  pp. 
91  sq.,  Lond.  1838. 

'  See  Wharton's  iijiipimf.  to  CaTe, 
ad  an.  1347. 

s  Jbid,  ad  an.  1410.  Leo  Alla- 
tius  (the  Romanizer)  writes  with 
reference  to  Simeon's  Dialoffut, 
that  it  is  'pius  et  doctus,  dignusque 
qui  aliquando  lucem  yideat,  »ed 
manuductuM   a  Catholico*.    De  Si- 


meonntm  Scriptis  Diatriba^  p.  193. 
Another  work  of  this  Simeon  is 
On  the  Faith  and  Sacramentt  of 
the  Church,  printed,  according  to 
Schr5ck}i(xxxiv.427),  in  Moldavia 
(1683)  with  the  authority  of  Do- 
sitheus,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

*  Wharton,  as  above ,  ad  an.  1440, 
and  Leo  AUatius,  De  Georyiis  Dia- 
iriba,  pp.  396  sq. 

*  See  MotiravleY,  ed.  Blackmore, 
pp.  66,  379,  380.  They  maintained 
that  aU  Christians  are  invested 
with  the  rights  of  priesthood,  and 
elected  their  own  teachers  from 
among  themselves.  They  also  de- 
nied the  necessity  of  confession, 
and  made  no  prayers  and  offerings 
for  the  dead. 
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afterwards  obtained  a  host  of  proselytes  at  Novogorod,   ^^^ 

are  the  only  formidable  sect  that  sprang  up  in  this  period. 

They  were  bitterly  opposed  to  all  the  members  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  and  their  tenets,  in  some  points  at  least, 
resemble  those  now  cnrrent  with  the  English  ^  Lollards'. 

But  another  controversy,*  that  broke  out  in  the  neigh-  ^^^JJJJ^ 
bourhood  of   (Constantinople,   also   merits   our  attention,  «»»''^*^*y    . 
yielding  as  it  does  some  insight  into  the  prevailing  modes 
of  thought.    A  party  of  the  monks  who  swarmed  upon 
the  *  Holy  Mountain'  (Athos),  in  their  contemplations  on 
the  blessedness  of  *  seeing  God',  were  led  to  argue  that 
the  Christian  may  arrive  at  a  tranquillity  of  mind  entirely 
fi^ee  from  perturbation,  and  that  all  enjoying  such  a  state 
may  hold  an  ocular  intercourse  with  God  Himself,  as  the 
Apostles   were    supposed  to  do    when  they  beheld  His 
glory  shining  forth  in  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord. 
These  mystics  bore  the  name  of  Quietists,  or  Hesychasts' 
i^Havxatrrat).    They  were  vehemently  assailed®  by  Bar-  ^JI^J' 
laam,   (circ.  1341)    a  learned  monk  of  the   Order  of  St.  (<*^-  ^^*^^- 
Basil,  and  in  all  his  earlier  life  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
Eastern  Church."    His  strictures  roused  the  indigqation  of  ^^^  "^ 
Gregorius  Palamas,**^  hereafter  the  archbishop  designate  of  ^«^»»^' 
Thessalonica ;  by  whose  influence  several  councils,"  held 
at  Constantinople  (1341—1350),  were   induced  to  shelter, 
if  not  absolutely  patronize,  the  Quietists.     Their  censor, 
driven  to  revoke  his  acrimonious  charges,  instantly  seceded 


"  On  this  controyersy,  see 
Schrockh,  xxxir.  431—451,  and 
£ngelhardt,  "Die  Araenianer  [cf. 
above,  p.  291,  n.  6]  undHesychasien, 
in  lUgen's  Zeitachrift,  Bd.  viii.  St. 
i.  pp.  48  sq. 

^  Other  names  given  to  them  by 
their  opponents  were  Massalians 
(above,  p.  302,  n.  1),  and  '0/i^aXo- 
%l/uxoi  (umbilicanimi).  The  latter 
seems  to  have  referred  to  their 
custom  of  sitting  still  and  gazing 
on  the  pit  of  their  stomach  (not 


unlike  some  of  the  Hindu  and 
other  heathen  ascetics). 

^  Joh.  Cantacuzenus,  Hist,  lib. 
II.  c.  39  :  Niceph.  Oregoras,  Hiat, 
Byzani,  lib.  xi.  c.  10. 

*  See,  for  instance,  his  Ilf^l  rift 
Tov  Ildira  dpxv^t  ^*  Salmasius, 
Lugdun.  1645. 

^^  Joh.  Cantacuzenxis,  Ibid,  On 
his  other  writings,  see  Wharton's 
Append,  to  Cave,  ad  an.  1354. 

1^  Labbe,  xi.  1872  sq. 
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OTL^S!    ^  ^'^  Western  Churdi/  where  he  became  the  bishop  of 

-^^  Gieraece  in  Calabria.     The  Hesychastic  school  was  thus 

enabled  to  achieve  a  triumph.  They  were  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  eastern  theologians;*  among  others  by  the 
*^^l^  celebrated  mystic,  Nicholas  Cabasilas,  archbishop  also  of 
Thessalonica  (circ.  1350).  His  important  treatise  on  The 
Life  in  Christ  is  now  accessible  to  scholars. 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  CHURCHES. 

^•"•f^^^j*^        The  ancient  resolution  to  maintain  their  freedom  in 

pathy  to  th$ 

Latm  churek,  defiaucc  of  the  Eoman  court  was  still  the  general  feeling 
of  the  eastern  Christians.  Some  of  them,  for  instance 
Nilus  Cabasilas,^  who  had  preceded  his  nephew  Nicholas 
in  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Thessalonica,  wrote  with 
temper  and  ability.  But  in  proportion  as  the  Turks  were 
menacing  Constantmople,  it  became  the  policy  of  the  en- 
feebled emperors  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Latin  Churches. 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  the  healing  of  the  schism. 

Negociations  were  accordingly  reopened  as  early  as 
1333.     In  1339   Andronicus  III.   Falaeologus*  dispatched 


Jieopening  t^ 
neffociatiotu. 


^  Cantacuzenus,  lib.  ii.  c.  40; 
Nicepb.  Grefforas,  Ibid.  Some  of 
the  Letters  which  he  wrote  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  controversy 
are  printed  in  Basnage,  TKeaaunte 
Monument,  iv.  361  aq.  Other  in> 
stances  of  secession  to  the  Latin 
Church  occur  now  and  then. 

*  Cf.  Schrockh,  xxxit.  449,  450. 
'  8ee  Gass,  Die  Mystik  dee  Nico* 

latu  CabiuiUu  vom  LAen  in  Christo, 
Greifswald,  1849 :  Wharton,  as 
above,  ad  an.  1350.  Among  other 
works  in  vindication  of  the  Greek 
Church,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
answer  to  Aquinas  (cf.  above,  p. 
300,  n.  3). 

*  H.is  works  DeCautieDivieionum 
in  Eccleaia  and  De  Primaiu  Papa, 
were  edited  by  SaUnasius,  Hanoy, 


1608.  He  also  wrote  at  great  length 
De  Proceteione  S,  f^ritut  advereue 
Latinos:  see  Leo  AUatius,  Diatriba 
de  Nilia,  p.  49.  Another  Nilus 
(sumamed  Damyla),  circ.  1400, 
wrote  several  treatises  on  kindred 
subjects,  but  in  a  more  bitter 
spirit:  see  Wharton*s  Append,  to 
Cave,  ad.  an  1400. 

A  On  the  earlier  correspondence, 
see  Raynald.  ad  an.  1333,  §}  17  sq., 
and  Gibbon,  ch.  lzvi.  In  1339 
(Raynald.  ad  an.  §6  19  sq.)  the 
Greeks  promise,  *Qu8ecunque  a 
generaU  conciUo  determinata  fue- 
rint,  omnes  orientales  libenter  hsec 
recipient*.  They  also  begged  that 
the  mode  of  stating  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  might  be  left 
an  open  question ;  but  the  Latins 
answered,  that  this  would  be  to 
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a  formal  embassy  to   Benedict  XII.   at  Avignon.    The  ^if^^^J® 
leader  of  this  party  was  the  monk  Barlaam,  who,  as  we  and  west. 
have  seen,^  immediately  afterwards  passed  over  to  the 
Western  Church.   His  mission  was,  however,  fruitless  in  re- 
spect of  his  fellow-countrymen  at  large :  and  though  another 
emperor,  John  V.  Palasologus,  betook  himself  in  person^  ^JjJ  ^ 
to  the  court  of  Rome  (1369),  and  by  his  abject  homage  ^JS^'^^Jq** 
to  pope  Urban  V.   endeavoured  to  awake  the  sympathy 
of  European  princes,  as  his  defection  from  the  Eastern 
Church  produced  no  spiritual  nor  temporal  results.    His 
son,  Manual  II.,  notwithstanding  a  fresh  canvass  for  auxi-  ^fj?2Kwi 
liaries*  in  Italy,  France,  Oermany,  and  England  (1400 
—1402),  was  unshaken  in  his  predilections  for  the  creed 
and  worship  of  his  fathers.'    The  invasions  of  Timur  (or 
Tamerlane),  who  conquered  Anatolia  in  1402,  aiid  thus 
diverted"  for  a  while  the  onslaught  of  the  Turks,  relieved 
the  emperor  from  the  necessity  of  forming  an  alliance 
with  the  west;  but,  danger  having  finaUy  become  more 
imminent  than  ever,  a  fresh  series  of  negociations  were 
commenced  (1494)  under  John  YII.  Palsologus,  his  son. 


violate  the  unity  of  the  faith  ('quia 
in  Ecclesia  Catholica,  in  oua  una 
fides  esse  noscitur,  quoad  hoc  du- 
plicem  fidem  minus  veraciter  esset 
dare').  With  regard  to  the  PApad 
supremacy,  Benemct  intimatea  that 
the  only  way  to  '  auxilia,  consilia, 
et  favores',  was  by  cordially  re- 
turning to  '  the  obedience  of  the 
Roman  church'.  A  fresh  embassy 
was  sent  to  Avignon  by  Canta- 
cuzenus  (see  his  own  Hi&t,  lib.  iv. 
c.  9),  for  the  sake  of  negodating 
a  union  with  Clement  YI.  (1348); 
but  it  was  also  fruitless. 

•  Above,  p.  387. 

7  Raynald.  ad  an.  1369,  |  1  sq. 
He  had  already  (1355)  bound  him- 
self by  a  secret  oath  to  become 
'fidelis,  obediens,  reverens,  et  de- 
votus  beatissimo  patri  et  domino, 
domino  Innocentio  sacrosancts  Bo- 
manie  ac  universalis  EcclesisB. . . . 
summo  pontifici  et   ejus  succea- 


soribus*.  Raynald.  ad  an.  1355, 
§34:  cf.  Gibbon,  ch.  lzvi.  (vi.217 
—220,  ed.  Milman). 

8  Gibbon,  Ibid.  pp.  220—222. 
On  account  of  the  papal  schism 
(above,  p.  352)  the  emperor  had 
studiously  avoided  committing 
himself  to  either  partv,  and  indeed 
that  circumstance  facilitated  hia 
application  to  the  different  courts. 

*  He  even  wrote  twenty  Z>ui/i0^ue» 
in  its  defence:  Leo  AUatius,  D» 
EccU  Occident,  et  Orient,  Perpet, 
Comensione,  p.  854.  In  1418,  how- 
ever, he  appears  to  have  sent  an 
embassy,  headed  by  the  archbishop 
of  Kiov,  to  the  synod  of  Constance, 
where  tiie  Greeks  were  allowed  to 
perform  Divine  Service  according 
to  their  rite.  See  Lenfant,  Hiti, 
du  Concile  de  Const,  liv.  vi.  ch.  44. 

*o  Cf.  Miller's  History  philowphi^ 
eaUy  illustrated,  it,  371,  3rd  edit. 
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1434-1438. 
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1438. 


SulffeeUt^ 


This  monarch,  after  some  preliminaries,  undertook  to 
hold  another  conferenoe  with  the  Latin  Church  beyond 
the  Adriatic;  and  when  he  was  driven  to  determine' 
whether  the  true  channel  of  communication  were  the  Boman 
pontiff  or  the  sjnod  of  Basle,  an  accident  eventually  threw 
him  into  the  arms  of  the  former.  He  was  carried  off  in 
triumph  to  the  council  of  Ferrara  (Feb.  28,  1438),  attended 
by  twenty-one  eastern  prelates,  in  addition  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.*  The  chief  spokesmen  on  his  side  were 
Mark  of  Ephesos,  Dionysius  of  Sardis,  and  Bessarion  of 
Nicsa.  Legates  also  were  accredited  for  the  occasion  by 
Fhilotheus  of  Alexandria  and  Dorotheus  of  Antioch ;  while 
Joachim  of  Jerusalem  entrusted  his  subscription  to  Maxk 
of  Ephesus. 

The  pope  (Eugenius  IV.)  was  not  generally  present 
in  the  council,  after  the  second  session  (March  15);  but 
he  left  behind  him  two  accomplished  advocates,  the  car- 
dinal Juliano,'  who  had  now  retreated  from  the  synod  of 
Basle,  and  Andrew  the  Latin  bishop  of  Bhodes.  The 
scheme  of  questions  to  be  handled  by  the  deputies  con- 
sisted of  the  following  heads:  (1)  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  (2)  the  addition  of  the  clause  FUioque  to  the 

^  Both  the  council  and  the  pope 
(cf.  above,  p.  360)  had  sent  yesselB 
to  fetch  the  emperor  from  Constan- 


tinople, but  the  pope's  galleys  an- 
ticipated the  other  dy  a  few  davs, 
and  thus  in  all  probability  decioed 
a  most  critical  question  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  £ast  and  West  in 
Aiture  ages.  The  admiral  of  the 
pope's  ealleys  was  his  nephew^ 
who  had  received  instructions  <va 
voK^ILfivff  arov  d»  tvptf  to  Kctrapya 
Tn«  2!vvo6oi/,  Kaif  il  ^vartfOt},  jcara- 
ivarf    jcal    dipavlertji.     See    on    the 

whole  subject  the  work  of  Sjto- 
pi^us  (circ.1444).  Vera  Hitt,  unumit 
rum  vera  inter  Gracas  et  Latinotf  ed. 
Creyghton,  HagSD  Comitis,  1660, 
and  the  Jct^  of  the  councUs  of 
Ferrara  and  Florence*  in  Labbct 


xiiz.  1  sq. :  cf.  Schrockh*  zxxit. 
413  sq. 

*  The  Russian  church  at  this 
time  was  governed  by  a  metro- 
politan of  Kiev,  called  Isidore, 
who  had  been  appointed  at  (Con- 
stantinople under  Romanizing  in- 
fluences. He  went  to  the  council 
of  Ferrara  in  spite  of  the  mis- 
givings of  king  Basil,  and  at  length 
espoused  the  tenets  of  the  western 
theologians.  On  his  return,  how- 
ever, decorated  with  the  Roman 
purple,  he  was  for  a  while  shut 
up  m  a  monastery;  but  escaping 
thence  took  refuge  with  the  pope. 
Mouraviev,  pp.  76—78. 

'  See  above>  p.  3d8,  and  p.  360, 
n.  2. 
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Constantmopolitan  creed,  (3)  Purgatory  and  the  intermc-  ^^^J\*^^'^ 
diate  state,   (4)  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  holy  and  wkst. 
Eucharist,  (5)  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope.     A  long  delay  occurred  before 
the  actual  business  of  the  conference  was  opened,  owing 
to  the  thin  attendance^  of  the  western  prelates  at  Ferrara. 
But  in  the  following  autumn  (Oct.  8),  when  the  vigour 
of  the  Basle  assembly  was  declining,  a  debate^  was  held 
respecting  the  first  point  of  controversy.    It  continued,  ^^^''•^ 
with  some  interruptions,    till  the  sjmod   was  at  length  f^S?*^ 
transferred,  by  reason  of  the  plague,  to  Florence. 

There  the  sessions  were  resumed  on  Feb.  26, 1439,  and 
with  them  the  discussions  as  to  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    The  Latin  arguments,  adduced  by  the  provincial 
of  the  Dominicans    in  Lombardy,    were  stigmatized  at 
length  as  absolutely  heretical  by  Mark  of  Ephesus,*  but 
on  the  other  hand  Bessarion'  owned  himself  a  convert  to  seeemion  to 
the  western  doctrine,  which  he  now  proceeded  to  defend  «^«- 
with  vigour.     A  decree,^  embodying  his  conclusions,  was  Decreet  on  the 
put  forward,  pledg^ing  all  who  signed  it  to  believe  that 


*  In  the  first  session  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Greeks  there  were 
present  only  cardinal  Juliano,  five 
archbishops,  eighteen  bishops,  ten 
abbots,  and  some  generals  of  mo- 
nastic orders.  Many  of  the  Euro- 
pean princes  were  in  favour  of  the 
Basle  synod  (see  above,  p.  361), 
and  Charles  VIX.  of  France,  in 
particular,  at  first  forbade  any  of 
his  subjects  to  go  to  Ferrara. 

^  Andrew  of  Rhodes  contended 
at  great  length  in  the  6th  session 
(Oct.  20)  that  the  clause  Filioque, 
which  the  Greeks  regarded  as  a 
mere  addition,  was  in  truth  an  ex- 
plication, or  necessary  consequence, 
of  what  had  been  maintained 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  next 
session  (Oct.  26)  he  illustrated  his 
remark  by  the  enlargement  of  the 


Xicene  Creed  at  Constantinople  in 
381. 

'  Respecting  him  and  his  nu- 
merous anti- Latin  writings,  see 
Wharton's  Append,  to  Cave,  ad  an. 
1436.  His  Epittola  de  Synodo  Flo- 
rentina  ad  omnet  Chri$tianot,  is 
printed  in  Labbe,  as  above,  pp. 
677  Bf\»  Another  Greek  declared 
on  this  occasion,  when  a  threat 
had  been  applied  to  make  him  sur- 
render his  belief:  *Mori  malo, 
quam  unquam  Latinizare*. 

^  See  \Vharton,  as  above.  Bes- 
sarion  became  a  Roman  cardinal, 
and  on  the  death  of  Nicholas  V. 
(1455)  was  on  the  point  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  popedom.  His  mu- 
nificence and  abilities  contributed 
much  to  the  diffusion  of  Greek 
literature  in  Italy. 

B  Labbe,  xiii.  olO  sq. 
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^UsT®  the  Holy  Spirit  is  eternally  from  the  Father  and  the 
AXDWEST\  ggn^  aini  ^at  His  essence  is  eternally  frx)m  Both  as  fex)m 
One  prindple,  and  by  one  only  spiration  (^tamquam  ab 
uno  principio  et  unica  spiratione') :  or,  in  different  lan- 
guage, that  the  Son  is  verily  the  Canse,  or  principle, 
of  the  subsistence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  equally  with  the 
Father.  It  was  next  conceded  by  the  £astenis  that  un- 
OH  wiUtKfemed  leavenod  bread  as  well  as  leavened  miffht  be  lawfully 

bread :  o  y 

and  efficaciously  employed  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist.* 
omPmrfotonf:  The  Latin  theories  on  purgatory  also  were  admitted,  the 
new  deiSnition  being,  that  the  soul  of  every  penitent  who 
dies  in  the  love  of  God,  before  he  has  made  satisfiurtion 
for  his  past  misdeeds  by  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  pe- 
nitence, is  aided  after  death  by  prayers  and  other  ofierings 
which  the  faithful  make  in  his  behalf;  while  he  himself 
is  undergoing  pains  (^poenis  purgatoriis')  in  order  to  his 
final  purification  and  reception  into  heaven.*  Whether 
this  effect  be  due  to  elemental  fire  or  other  agents,  is 
declared  to  be  no  matter  for  a  synodal  decision.  As  to 
on  the  papal    the  suprcmacy   (to  irpwreloY)   of  the  pope,'  the  Greeks 

1  The  language  is  remarkable :  n.  6),    sicuti  est,    pro  meritoniin 

'  In  azymo  sive  fermentato  pane  tamen  diveraitate  luium  alio  per- 

triticeo    corpas    Christi    veraciter  fectius;  illontm  antem  animas,  qui 

confici  [in  Bessarion's  Tersion  ti-  in  actuali  mortaU  peccato,  vel  solo 

Xtto^ai  aXifOcSv];  sacerdotesque  in  originali  decedunt,  moc  m  tn/em«an 

altero  ipsum  Domini  corpus  confi-  deteendere,  pamis  tamen  disparibus 

cere  debere,  unumquemque  scilicet  puniendas*. 

juxta  sux  ecclesife,  sive  occidenta-  '  '  Item  diffinimus,  sanctam  apos- 

lis,  sive  orientalis,  conftuetudinem*.  tolicam  sedem  et  Romanum  ponti> 

*  Ibid,  and  of.  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  ficem  in  universum  orbem  tenere 
429,  430.  The  other  two  cases,  primatam,  et  ipsum  pontificem 
where  the  destination  of  the  spirit  Romanum  sucoessorem  esse  beati 
is  either  heaven  or  hell,  are  put  hn  Petri  prind^is  apostolorum,  et 
follows:  *Illommque  animas,  qui  Terum  Chrijsti  vicarium,  totiusque 
post  baptisms  susceptum  nullam  eocleaisB  caput  et  omnium  Chria- 
omnino  peccati  maculam  incurre-  tianorum  patrem  ac  doctorem  ex- 
runt,  illas  etiam,  qus  post  con-  tstere*  etc.  Ibid,  The  pope,  how- 
tractam  peccati  maculam  Tel  in  erer,  it  was  added,  is  to  act  in 
suis  corporibus,  vel  eisdem  exute  accordance  with  the  canons  of  the 
corporibus,  prout  superius  dictum  Church  {xaB*  o»  rpawow  tsal  •» 
est,  sunt  purgatse,  in  ctehtm  mox  roTt  ir/»ajcrcjco7«  raSir  olKO¥iM9ut.mm 
recipi,  et  intueri  dare  ipsum  Deum  ovmo^mv,  xal  iw  roit  it/Mlt  aaroffi 
Trinum  et  Unum  (cf.  above,  p.  348t  6ia\afi/3aviTa<}. 
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were  willing  to  acknowledge  it  in  all  its  latitude,  unless  ^p^Ug?® 
indeed  the  final  clause  for  saving  the  canonical  order,  and  west. 
rights,  and  privileges  of  the  eastern  patriarchs  were  meant 
to  circumscribe  his  power. 

This  memorable  edict  was  published  July  6,  1439,  when  oypj^jy*  9f 
it  exhibited  the  signatures^  of  the  emperor,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem,  and  of  many  others,  not  including  Mark  of 
EphesuB  nor  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had 
lately  died  at  Florence.  The  great  object  of  so  many 
conferences  might  seem  to  have  been  reached.  But  when 
the  tidings  of  reunion  were  divulged  in  Russia^  and  the 
Eastern  Church^  at  large,  the  synod  was  immediately  re-  lu  n/cetitm 
pudiated  by  the  several  churches.  The  new  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  Metrophanes,  became  an  object  both  of 
hatred  and  contempt  to  his  own  suffragans,  who  forced 
him  in  the  end  to  abdicate  his  throne.  All  ^Latinizers' 
were  regarded  by  the  populace  as  abject  traitors  to  the 
faith  of  Christ ;  and  even  the  compliant  patriarchs^  who  took 
a  share  in  the  proceedings  at  Ferrara,  soon  repented  of  their 
aberrations  and  openly  reverted  to  the  ^  orthodox'  belief. 

On  the  annihilation  of  Byzantine  glory  (1453)  the  reasons  I'erptMy  qf 
for  soliciting  the  friendship  of  the  Western  Church  had 
ceased  to  operate.    The  Christians  of  Constantinople  were 
then  permanently  disengaged  from  their  alliance  with  the 
civil  power,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  in  spite  of  many 


*  On  the  Latin  side  the  persons 
who  affixed  their  names  were  the 
pope,  eighteen  cardinals,  the  Latin 
patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  Gra- 
nada, two  episcopal  ambassadors 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  eight 
archbbhops,  forty-seven  bishops 
(nearly  all  Italians),  four  generus 
of  monastic  orders,  and  forty-one 
abbots.  The  Greeks,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty,  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople, on  their  return,  Feb.  l, 
1440. 


>  See  above,  p.  390,  n.  2. 

*  Neale's  Ea$tem  Church,  <  Alex- 
andria', II.  337:  and  Gibbon,  ch. 
LXV1I.  (vi.  260, 261,  ed.  Milman). 

7  See  €.g.  tiieir  synodal  letter 
(1443)  in  Leo  Allatius,  De  Perpet. 
Con$en8ione,  pp.  939  sq.,  in  which 
^ey  characterize  the  coimcil  of 
Florence  as  fuapa»,  and  threaten 
to  excommunicate  all  who  frater- 
nize with  the  Latins.  Their  epistle 
to  the  emperor  is  quite  as  denun- 
ciatory :  Ibid,  pp.  942  sq. 
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«gLATi^8  proeelytliig  efforts,  concentrated  at  the  close  of  the  aix- 
Ayp  WEST,  teenth  century  against  the  Church  of  Busna,^  the  inveterate 

quarrels  of  the  East  and  West  have  never  been  composed. 
toSi/SJTSK  ^®  ^'^*"  awakened  at  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
had  acted  in  like  manner  on  the  court  of  Armenia.  As 
early  as  1317  an  embassy*  was  sent  imploring  help  fixim 
John  XXII.,  and  promising  as  an  equivalent  to  bring 
about  a  cordial  reconciliation  with  the  Latin  Chiurcb.^ 
The  briefs,  however,  which  he  circulated  in  the  west  of 
Europe  with  the  hope  of  stirring  up  a  new  crusade  were 
fruitless:^  while,  upon  the  other  side,  hereditary  hatred 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon^  and  a  strong  attachment  to 
their  semi-Jewish  notions,*  swayed  the  bulk  of  the  Arme- 
nian people  to  resist  the  tempting  offers  of  the  pope. 
In  1367  their  country  fell  a  prey  to  the  Mameluke  Turiks, 


1  Mouraviey,  pp.  122  Bq. 

*  Raynald.  ad  an.  1317,  (  36:  ct 
ad  an.  1308,  }  32,  and  above,  p. 
294,  n.  6. 

>  Ibid,  ad  an.  1318,  ^J  8-.17.  In 
the  same  year  (M6)  the  pope  sent 
a  party  of  DominicanB  to  facilitate 
the  union;  but  it  never  seems  to 
have  extended  beyond  the  court 
and  the  nobles  of  lesser  Armenia : 
see  (as  below,  n.  5)  Art.  xxxiv. 

^  The  patience  ofthe  Church  was 
already  well-nigh  exhausted  by  the 
levying  of  tenths  and  other  contri- 
butions with  a  similar  pretext,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  popes  and  the 
kings  of  France :  cf.  Twysden,  Vin^ 
diciUum,  p.  103,  Camb.ed.  The  pope, 
however,  in  the  present  case  for- 
warded pecuniary  help  to  the  Ar- 
menians, {e.p,  Kaynald.  ad  an. 
1323 :  Schrockh,  xxxiy.  453). 

^  See  a  catalogue  of  errors  al- 
leged against  them  in  1341  by 
Benedict  XII.  (in  writing  to  the 
caUioUcos  of  Armenia);  Kaynald. 
ad  an.  1341,  §§  46  sq.  It  is' there 
stated  (Art.  iii.)  that  they  held  a 
festival  in  honour  of  Dioscorus 
who  was  condemned  at  Chalcedon 
(Oct.  13,  4di;,  themselyes  main- 


taining with  him,  or  at  least  deduc- 
ing firtun  his  theory,  *  Quod  sicut  in 
Domino  Jesu  Clmsto  erat  unica 
Persona,  ita  erat  ima  Natura,  scili- 
cet Divina,  et  una  Toluntas  et  una 
operatic'  (cf.  above,  p.  69).  They 
appear  to  have  also  held  (Art.  iv.) 
that  since  the  Passion  of  our  Lord 
original  sin  has  been  remitted  to 
all  the  children  of  Adam  (*pueri 
qui  nascuntur  ex  filiis  Adam  non 
aunt  damnation!  addicti').  'Dieydid 
not  believe  in  a  purgatory  (*quia, 
ut  dicunt,  si  christianus  confiteatur 
peccata  sua,  omnia  peccata  ejus  et 
pcsna  peceaiorum  ei  dimittuntur,' 
Art.xyiT.)  They  offered  no  prayers 
for  the  dead  with  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing a  remission  of  sins:  *sed 
genenditer  orant  pro  omnibus  mor- 
tuis,  sicut  pro  b^ta  Maria,  Apoe- 
tolls,  Martyribus,  et  aliis  sancti?, 
itf  in  dis  judidi  intrent  in  repnttm 
caleate*.  Ibid,),  In  Arts.  i.xxxrv., 
LxxxY.,  we  are  told  that  they  abso- 
lutely denied  the  papal  supremacy. 
•  Thus  (Art.  xLVi.)  they  ob- 
served the  legal  distinctions  be- 
tween the  clean  and  undean  meats: 
cf.  above,  p.  201,  n.  11. 
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who   threatened   to  erase  all   vestiges   of   Christianity.'  ^p^™^* 
A  remnant  it  is  true   survived,   and  at  the  council   of  ^^^  west. 
Florence,  after  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  a  specious  »j»««^«d  «< 
edict  was  drawn  up  (Nov.  22,  1440)  for  the  purpose  of 
embracing  the  Armenians  in  the  general  peace.*     The 
kindred  sect  of  Copts  (or  Jacobites)  of  Egypt,  who  had  S£*^tf" 
also  undergone  a  frightful  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Mamelukes,*  were  made  the  subjects  of  a  like  decree^ 
(Feb.  4,  1441).    An  emissary  of  the  Coptic  patriarch"  ap- 
peared in  Florence,  to  facilitate  this  work.    In  neither  case, 
however,  did  the  overtures  prevail  except  with  individuals 
here  and  there.    A  firmer  footing  was  at  length  obtained  ^"SytSSa. 
among  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia.^*    It  proceeded  from 
an  interchange  of  salutations  at  the  Florentine  synod  on 
the  part  of  their  king  Zara  Jacob  and  Eugenius  IV.    The 
ultimate  effSact  of  it  was  the  formation  of  a  Latinizing  school, 
which  flourished,  for  some  time  at  least,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  court  of  Portugal.**    We  gather  also  from  the  closing 
acts  of  the  council  of  Florence,  now  translated  to  Lateran 
(Sept.  30,  1444,  and  Aug.  7,  1445),  that  the  prelates  made  ^^N^Ztn, 
a  vigorous  eflbrt  to  win  over  the  Nestorians"  (*  Syrians'),  jJi-JSie,. 
and  that  numerous  section  of  the  Maronites,**  who  still 
adhered  to  the  Monothelete  opinions.    Whether  any  kind 
of  change  resulted  from  these  later  manifestoes  of  the 
Western  Church,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 

'  Raynald.  ad  an,  1882,  {  49.  *»  Ibid,  1225  sq.  (cf.  above,  p.  76). 

B  Labbe,  zxix.  1197sq.;  SchrQckh,  On  the  same   occasion,    deputies 

xxxiY.  468.  presented  themselves  in  the  name 

*  Renaudot,  Hist,  Pair.  Akxand,  of  Timothens,  metropolitan  of  the 

Jacob,  pp.  602  sq.;  Neale,  u.  322,  •Chaldeeans*  (Nestorians)  of  Cy- 

823.  pnis.  By  these  proceedings,  writes 

10  Labbe,  Ibid,  1204  sq :  Schrbekh,  the  Contmuator  of  Fleury,  (ad  an. 
zxxiv.  416  1446,  B.  b)  all  the  eastern  sects 

11  Neale,  ii.  336.  "  Ibid,  would  have  been  united  to  the 
u  See  above,  p.  337i  n.  12.  Church  of  Rome,  *si  ses  deerets 
i«  Labbe,  xiii.   1222  sq.     This     eussent  6t6  r«9^  sur  les  lieuz ;  mais 

decree  states  that  Abdalla,  archbp.  par  malheur  ils  n'   eurent  point 

of  Edessa,  had  come  to  the  spmod  d'  effet':  cf.  Gibbon,  vi.  241,  ed. 

in  the  name  of  Ignatius,  patriarch  Milman. 
of  the  Syrians.  *    • 
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BEFORMA. 

EiTORTS        CONTINUOUS  EFFORTS  TO  WORK  OUT  A  REFORMATION. 


The  name  of  Eefonnation^  had  been  long  familiar  in 
the  West  of  Europe,  During  all  the  present  period, 
more  especially  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  never  ceased  to  vibrate  in  men^s  ears.  A  consdousness 
that  the  ecclesiastical  system  was  diseased  and  lamentably 
out  of  joint,  as  weU  as  a  presentiment  that  things  could 
not  long  continue  as  they  were,  had  been  awakened  on  all 
sides  among  the  earnest  and  more  thoughtful  members 
tS^cSmo!^  of  the  Church.  These  feelings  were  occasionally  shared 
by  tenants  of  the  Roman  court*  itself:  but  for  the  most 
part  it  had  now  become  the  centre  of  corruption  and  a 
rallymg  point  for  all  the  self-complacent  and  reactionaty 
spirits.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  continued  struggle  made 
at  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle,  to  circumscribe  the  papal 
monarchy.  The  leaders  in  it  felt  that  such  a  step  was 
absolutely  indispensable  for  healing  the  disorders  of  the 
age.  The  council-party,  as  we  saw,  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  kings  and  govenmento;  it  w«  supported  almost  uni- 
formly  by  the  lawyers  and  the  more  intelligent  among 
the  laity.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  few 
reformers  of  this  class  had  ever  meditated  critical  in- 
quiries into  the  established  dogmas  of  the  Church.  One 
section  of  them  were  disposed  to  carry  their  reformatory 
principle  no  further  than  the  temporal  branches  of  the 
papal  jurisdiction  or  the  gross  excesses  in  the  lives  of 
clergymen  and  monks.    Accordingly  the  failure'  of  the 

^  See  e.ff,  aboye,  p.  22,  n.  6;     fifteenth  century,  and  prolonged  by 
p.  270,  n.  4.  the  Qennans  and  English  to  the 


*  e.g,  Pius  III.,  above,  p.  863,     middle  of  the  next.    We  gather 
1. 6.  The  language  of  Hadrian  YI.     from  the  foUowina  expreesions  of 
(by  his  nuncio),  at  the  diet  of  Nu-     an  Inquisitor,  in  nis  reply  to  the 


remberg  in  15212,  is  most  emphatic :  '  reforming*  cardinal,  archbishop  of 

Raynald.  ad  an.  1622,  §  66.  Crayn  (Hettinger,  Hitt,  Ecd,,  sec 

'  See  above,  p.  Z67,  n.  7.    The  xt.  p.  413)  who  died  in  prison 

cry  for  a  general  council  was  re-  (1484),  that  little  hope  was  hedd 

ne#ed»  howeTer»  at  the  end  of  the  out  of  a   oonciliar  reformation : 
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movement  they  had  started,  for  convening  general  comicils  *^^^^- 
periodicallj,  seemed  a  blow  quite  fatal  to  their  projects  EtTOHTs. 
of  reform.  But  others  who  like  them  were  anxious  to 
preserte  the  outward  unity  of  Christendom  at  almost  any 
price,  went  further  in  applying  sanitaiy  measures.  Chilled 
and  wearied  by  the  subtleties  of  a  degenerate  race  of 
schoolmen,  they  reverted^  for  illumination  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  the  early  Church.  The 
great  majority,  indeed,  (for  instance  men  like  Gerson  or 
k  Kempis)  were  not  conscious  of  antipathy  to  the  estab- 
lished creed  or  ritual  institutions  of  their  country.  Many 
doctrines^  which  have  since  been  methodized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  present  a  sharper,  a  more  startling  and  more 
systematic  form  were  tacitly  allowed  or  even  strenuously 
defended:  yet  meanwhile  the  general  tone  of  their  pro- 
ductions, as  the  use  to  which  they  were  hereafter  put 
by  leaders  of  the  Reformation  shewed,  was  adverse^  to 
the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  which  prevailed  before 
that  epoch. 


*  Quia  ista  deficiunt  [».  e.  obedientia 
principum,  zelus  fioei],  qusso,  ex 
conciliiB  cujuamodi  rel'onnatio  pro- 
Tcniet ....  Ecclesiam  per  concilium 
refonnare  non  poterit  omnia  hu- 
mana  focultaa :  sed  aUum  modum 
Altiasimus  procurabit,  nobis  qui- 
dem  pro  nunc  incognitum,  Jicet 
heu !  pra  foribus  existat,'  ut  ad 
pristinum  statum  ecclesia  redeat.' 

^  See  aboYe,  p.  380. 

^  Gerson,  for  example,  recon- 
ciled himself  to  a  belief  in  the  bn- 
maculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin, 
on  the  nround  that  it  was  a  devSop- 
ment:  'Boctores  addiderunt  multas 
veritates  ultra  Apostolos.  Qua- 
propter  dicere  possumus,  banc 
Teritatem  beatam  Mariam  non  fu- 
isse  conceptam  in  peccato  originaH 
de  illia  esse  veritatibus,  qwe  iwviUr 
sunt  revekUa  vel  deciarata,  tarn  per 
miracula  quae  leguntur,*quam  per 
majorem  partem  £cclesi»  sanctfe. 


quffi  hoc  modo  tenet'  Opp,  in. 
1330,  ed.  Dupin.  He  also  applies 
the  remark  to  purgatory.  Juster 
yiews  are  advocated  in  a  Wycliffite 
treatise  (1396)  quoted  below,  p.  399, 
n.  13,  the  author  asking  (p.  79)  in 
a  parallel  case :  *  Bi  what  presump- 
cion  bryngith  in  this  synful  man 
this  fumelrie,  not  foundid  opinli  in 
the  lawe  of  God  neithir  in  reesun?' 
*  The  Cataloffus  Testium  Veritatis, 
qui  ante  noatram  attUem  reclamanmt 
Papa  (ed.  1656),  though  con- 
structed in  a  narrow,  grasping,  and« 
at  times,  in  something  like  a  dis- 
ingenuous spirit,  will  mmish  many 
illustrations  of  this  remark.  See  also 
Field,  On  the  Churchy  Append,  to 
Book  III.  (II.  1—387,  ed.  1849), 
who  proves  at  length  that  the  ex- 
treme opinions,  stereotyped  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  were  held  only 
by  '  a  faction'  in  the  age  preceding 
Luther's.  * 
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*^To^'        While  the  timid,  cahn,  or  isolated  efforts  of  this  kind 
EFFORTS.   ^Qj^  tending  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  itself  to  some- 
oStSrS!      ^^S  ™<^^®  emphatic,  other  ag^ides  external  to  it  had 
ckurek,        been  also  m*ging  on  the  work.    In  spite  of  the  Inqnisttors^ 
who  prowled  in  everj  part  of  Europe,  many  sects,  retain- 
ing more  or  less  of  truth,  and  more  or  less  antagonistic 
to  the  hierarchy  and  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  continued 
to  recruit  their  forces.    Though  the  Cathari,  or  Albigensea, 
had  been  massacred*  in  all  the  south  of  France  (except 
one  miserable  renmant'),  they  were  at  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth   century   so   numerous*   in  Croatia,  Slayonia, 
Dalmatia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  especially  in  Bosnia,  as 
to  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  populace.    The  sdiool 
of  Peter  Waldo  had  been  similarly  thinned  by  ruthless 
persecutions,^  but  it  still  survived*  in  France,  in  parts 
of  Grermany,  and  even  in  Bohemia,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  sequestered  vales  and  fastnesses  of  Piedmont.'    The 
Beghards*  also,  with  the  Oerman  Lollards,  or  at  least 
that  section  of  them  which  had  now  revolted  absolutely 
from   the   Church,   including   Fratricelli,  ^  Brothers   and 
Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,'  and  a  minor  group  of  mystical 
and    antinomian   confraternities,   appear   at   mtervals  on 
every  side.      They  seemed  to  thrive  not  only  in  their 
earlier  settlements,  but  also  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
Italy    and    Sicily.*      To    these  «may   be   subjoined  the 

1  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  468  sq.  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy 

'  See  above,  p.  310.  (}  122,  n.  6).   They  appear  to  have 

^  Such  are,  in  all  probability,  the  entered  Bohemia  at  the  close  of 

Cagote  of  the  Pyrenees :  Schmidt,  the  twelfth  (see  7%^  Reformation 

Hist,  dea  Cathares,  etc.  i.  360.  and  Anti' Reformation  in  BohenUa, 

^  Ihid,  I.  126  sq.  Lond.  1846,  i.  6;  and  TCmMweVi, 

'  The  first  of  these,  in  the  pre-  Reform,  in  Poland^  i.  63). 

sent  period,  was  set  on  foot  by  ^  Above,  p. 

John   XXII.    (1332),    and    many  ^  See  above,  pp.  261,  254,  314, 

others  followed  :  Schrdckh,  xxxiv.  n.  7,  p.  370l  In  1322,  a  person  named 

488  sq.  Walter  [Lollard?]  was  put  to  death 

*  The  numbers  in  Dauphiny,  as  at  Cologne,  for  circolatinff  heresy 

late  as  1373,  are  said  to  be 'maxima  in  the  vernacular:  seeJohn  of 

multitudo'  (IU;pald.  ad  an.  {  20).  Trittenheim  (Trithemius),   AnmU, 

Traces  of  them  in  different  parts  of  ii.  166. 

Germany  are  noted  by  Oieseler  to  *  John   XXII.   levelled   a  boll 
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Adamites,  the  Luciferians,  the  Turlupmes  (all  independent  ^Joby^' 
oftshoota  from  the  Beghards"),  the  disciples  of  John  efforts, 
Pimensis"  in  Silesia,  and  a  party  of  Flagellants,"  who, 
because  they  pushed  ascetic  principles  to  an  intolerable 
length  and  flogged  themselves  in  public  several  times  a- 
day,  were  finally  restrained  by  Clement  VI,  (1349).  They 
now  seceded  in  great  numbers  from  the  Church. 

A  movement  altogether  disconnected"  from  the  rest 
had  meanwhile  been  advancing  rapidly  in  England.    Its 
author  was  John  Wycliffe,  (or  De  Wycliffe),  bom  in  a-J^Jj,,^ 
village  of  that  name,  not  far  from  Hichmond,  Yorkshire  (<*•  i^®*)- 


against  them  (Dec.  BO,  1317),  in 
the  Extravagantes  Johan,  XXI I.  ^  tit. 
Tii .  (' Corpua  Juris  Canon.* ) .  From 
it  we  gather  that  they  sheltered 
themselves  under  the  pretext  of 
belonging  to  the  tertiary  order  of 
Pranciscans. 

^°  See  the  literature  respecting 
them  in  Gieseler,  §  122,  n.  10,  11, 
12.  Oerson  (as  there  quoted) 
charges  some  of  these  sectaries  with 
the  most  unbridled  licentiousness. 

*^  The  author  of  this  sect  ap- 
peared in  1341,  maintaining  among 
other  kindred  tenets  that  the  pope 
was  Antichrist,  and  more  espe> 
cially  distinguished  by  his  hatred 
of  the  clergy  :  Krasinski,  Reform, 
in  Poland^  i.  65,  66.  Perhaps  they 
were  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  Russian  Strigolniks  (cf.  above, 
p.  386),  and  many  would  at  length 
pass  over  to  the  more  extreme 
party  of  Hussites. 

"  Cf.  above,  pp.  216,  216,  and 
see  Hahn,  Guch,  der  Ketzer  im 
MittelaUer,  ii.  637  sq.  The  later 
Flagellants  (*  Bianchi  )  wore  white 
garments,  and  on  crossing  the  Alps 
into  Italy  (1399)  produced  a  mar- 
vellous sensation.  Benedict  IX., 
however,  finally  apprehended  the 
leader,  and  consigned  him  to  the 
flames.  Members  of  the  sect  were 
found  in  Thurinsia  and  other  parts 
of  Germany  at  me  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation.     Another  group   of 


sectaries,  entitled  '  Dancers'  (from 
their  violent  gesticulations  under 
what  they  deemed  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost)  sprang  up  in 
Flanders  about  1370 :  cf.  Oieseler» 
§  119,  n.  23.  Some  of  the  pheno- 
mena presented  by  them  may  re- 
mind us  of  the  modem  'electro- 
biology.' 

IS  •  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  writings  of  Wyclifle  never  give 
us  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
was  acquainted  in  any  degree  with 
the  history  of  the  Waldenses,  the 
Albigenses,  or  with  any  of  the  con- 
tinental sects':  Vaughan's  Wycliffe^ 
p.  46,  ed.  1863.  The  predecessor 
whom  he  valued  most  was  Grosse- 
teste,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  *  Seith 
Robert  Grosteed  that  this  [pope's] 
buUes  ben  heresies'  (MS.  quoted  in 
Turner,  v.  148,  n.  6) — is  only  one  of 
a  multitude  of  references  which  he 
has  made  to  that  prelate.  In  the 
Wycliffite  treatise  (1396)  lately 
edited  by  Mr.  Forshall,  with  the 
title,  Remonstrance  againtt  Romish 
Corruptions  (Lond.  1861),  there  are 
no  less  than  five  such  references  to 
*the  worshipful  clerk,  Grosted, 
bisshop  of  Xincolne.'  On  Dr. 
Maitland's  theory  for  connecting 
the  English  Lollards  with  the  poli- 
tical and  other  prophets  of  the 
continent  (e.y.  the  abbot  Joachim, 
aboye,  p.  273,  n.  9),  see  his  Eight 
Essays  (1862),  pp.  207  sq. 
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^^foRY^'  (?1324).  In  1340  he  was  admitted  as  a  commoner  at 
EFF0BT8.  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  at  length  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  Merton  College, — a  society  in  which  the 
primate  Bradwardine*  and  William  of  Occam,*  the  reviver 
of  the  nominalistic  philosophy,  had  been  already  trained. 
Devoting  his  attention  to  scholastics,  he  is  said  to  have 
outstripped*  all  others  in  that  field  of  study:  but  his 
title  Evangelic  (Gospel)  Doctor  indicates  that  he  was  no 
less  favourably  known  at  Oxford  for  proficiency  in  biblical 
literature.  In  1360  he  became  the  Master,  or  Warden, 
of  Baliol  College\  At  this  date  his  earliest  tract,  The 
onhfoivSL,  L<^^  ^9^  of  ^  Church^  had  been  some  years  in  circula- 
tion. It  was  probably  composed  in  1356,  while  all  the 
solemnizing  recollections  of  the  pestilence  that  swept  away 
a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race  (1345—1349)  were 
still  adhering  to  his  spirit.  But  although  this  treatise 
stamped  him  as  a  vehement  denouncer  of  abuses,  it  gave 
little  promise  either  of  the  freedom,  force,  or  intellectual 
clearness  which  are  traceable  in  many  of  his  later  works. 
To  join  the  clamours  of  the  age  agamst  the  luxury  and 
other  vices  of  the  clergy  was  so  far  from  interfering  with 


1356. 


»  Above,  p.  288,  n.  4. 

•  Above,  p.  377. 

'  Thus  Henry  de  Knyghton  (in 
Twysden's  Scriptores  X.,  col.  2644) 
18  driven  to  admit,  '  in  philosophia 
nulli  reputabatur  secundiu,  in  scfao- 
laaticis  disciplinis  incomparabilU*: 
cf.  Le  Bas,  Life  of  Wiclifjap,  93, 
94,  Lond.  1832.  He  was  a  Kealist, 
and  thus  opposed  himself  to  Occam. 
For  a  complete  list  of  his  scholastic 
and  philosophical  writings  (manj 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
MSS.  No.  326),  see  Vaughan's 
Wycliffe,  pp.  641  sq.,  ed.  1853. 

^  He  was  also  presented  by  this 
society  (1361)  to  the  rectory  of 
Fylingham,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Stow,  a  benefice  which  he  aner- 
wards  exchanged  (1368)  for  Lut- 


gurshall,  nearer  to  Oxford.  In 
1365  he  is  said  to  have  accepted 
the  wardenship  of  Canterbury  HalU 
archbishop  tslep  accompanying 
the  presentation  with  a  eulogy 
(Yaughan,  pp.  50  so.):  but,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  he  was  after- 
wards (1370)  displaced  by  a  papal 
sentence  on  the  0'ound  that  the 
foundation  was  designed  exclu- 
sively for  monks.  See  a  different 
version  of  the  matter  in  the  recent 
Hist,  of  England  wuier  the  Houae  of 
Lancaster,  Lond.  1852,  note  iv. 

*  Edited  by  Dr.  Todd,  Dublin, 
1840.  Dr.  Yaughan  (as  above, 
.  44  sq.)  attempts  to  shew  that 
ycliffe  was  not  the  author  of  tliis 
treatise,  chiefly  because  it  seems 
to  be  unworthy  of  him. 


W 
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the   temporal   prospects   of  the   author,   that  this  tract  ^^J^?^* 
enhanced  his  reputation.  efvo&'ts. 

It  IS  not,  however,  till  the  year  1360*  (or,  it  may  be 
somewhat  later)  that  we  see  him  AiUy  armed  and  entering 
on  the  battle-field  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  adapted. 
His  Objections  to  the  Friars  and  his  other  writings  of^*l^^^^* 
that  dass^  are  the  productions  of  a  man  most  righteously  1360. 
indignant  at  the  hollowness,  the  self-indulgence,  and  ex- 
tortion of  the  papal  volunteers.  He  seems  to  speak  as 
if  he  had  been  personally  thwarted  by  them  in  his  minis- 
terial labours:  every  scandal  and  disaster  of  the  times 
was  laid  to  their  account.  By  them  the  working  of  the 
Church  was  said  to  have  been  so  enfeebled  and  disor- 
ganized, that  till  they  had  been  taught  to  understand  the 
*•  freedom  of  the  GospeP  and  the  ^  clean  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  all  other  remedies  would  prove  inefficacious. 
Wycliffe  never  paused  nor  faltered^  in  his  declarations 


*  See  Le  Bas*  pp.  104  aq., 
Yaughan,  pp.  87  sq.  The  second 
of  these  writers  considers  the  date 
1360  iU-established. 

"^  See  e,ff,  his  Two  Short  Treatitea 
against  the  Orders  of  Begging  Friars, 
Oxf.  1608.  He  had  been  preceded 
in  this  line  by  several  writers  (see 
above,  p.  368,  n.  4),  especially  by 
Kichard  Fitzralph,  archbishop  o£ 
■Armagh,  who  had  (in  1357)  ar- 
raigned the  Mendicants  before  the 
pope  and  cardinals  at  Avignon 
(above,  p.  369,  n.  7).  The  Friars, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  not  desti- 
tute of  champions.  See,  for  in- 
stance, Wil,  Wodfordus  (a  Fran- 
ciscan) adversue  Joh,  Wielefum  An- 
ghtm  (in  Brown's  Faee,  1. 191  sq.), 
which  is  a  full  examination  of  the 
Tarious  errors  charged  on  Wycliffe 
and  hlB  school. 

B  One  of  the  few  anecdotes  pre- 
served respecting  him  informs  us 
that,  when  dangerously  ill  in  1379,he 
was  visited  by  certain  Mendicants 
who  urged  him  to  recal  the  accu- 


sations he  had  levelled  at  them. 
His  reply  was,  *I  shall  not  die, 
but  live,  and  again  declare  the 
evil  deeds  of  the  Friars :'  Le  Bas, 
p.  196.  In  the  tract,  De  Ecclesia  et 
Membris  tuts,  written  in  the  last 
^ear  of  his  life  (1384),  and  edited 
m  1851,  with  two  other  treatises 
by  Dr.  Todd,  he  urges  that  'for 
profit  of  the  chiiche  shulden  freris 
worche  to  quench  this  striyf.'  *  Bvt 
noon,'  he  ^ds,  'groundith  here  hi;> 
word,  as  noon  of  thes  newe  ordris 

groundith,  that  he  cam  inne  bi 
rist,  and  but  p£  [»*.  e,  unless]  this 
groundyng  be  m  dede,  dremes  and 
confermyngis  ben  nougt.  On  this 
numer  shiuden  trewe  men  seke 
wisely  the  sothe,  and  purge  our 
moder  of  apostemes,  that  hen  harm- 
ful in  the  chirche.  To  this  shulde 
the  pope  helpe,  for  to  this  dette 
weren  apostlis  boundun,  and  not 
to  lordshipis  of  money  but  [«.e.  ex- 
cept] in  as  myche  as  it  helpide 
herto'  €te,,  p.  xlvii.  The  next  trea- 
tise in  this  volume,  De  AposUuta 
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^^^*  on  this  head,  and  therefore  the  hostility  which  he  exdted 
i^^^o^T^*  in  a  lai'ge  and  powerful  section  of  his  countrymen 
pursued  him  even  to  the  grave.  But  on  the  other  hand 
his  zeal,  his  patriotism,  and  learning  had  commended 
him  to  Edward  III.,  who  made  him  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains'  and  bestowed  on  him  the  prebend  of  Aust  in 
the  collegiate  church  of  Westbury  (Worcester)  and  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire'  (1375).  The 
favour  of  the  crown  had  been  already  manifested  in 
selecting  him  for  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
mwliZ^  to  negociate  at  Bruges  with  certain  papal  envoys  touching 
12U-IZ15.  the  pecuniary  exactions  of  their  master.  Though  the 
mission  does  not  seem  to  have  produced'  a  real  mitigar 
tion  of  abuses,  it  would  hardly  fail  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  an  earnest  soul  like  Wydiffe's  on  the  manifold  enor- 
mities prevailing  in  the  papal  court  and  the  administration 
of  the  Church  at  large.  Already,  it  may  be,  his  deep 
abhorrence  of  the  Friars  was  unconsciously  extending  to 
their  patron:  but  in  1366  we  find  him  still  prepared  to 
call  himself  ^a  lowly  and  obedient  son  of  the  Roman 


Cleri  [ue,   their   abandonment  of  Oxford,  and  as  such  lectured   in 

their  proper  duties],    shows  that  Theolog^r:  seeVauffhan,  pp.  138sq. 

'Wycliffe  was  not  bund  to  faiLings  ^  For  instance.  Wycline'a  coad- 

in  that  quarter  also  ;  and  the  same  jutor,  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  was 

is  still  more  manifest  in  his  in-  immediately  afterwards  translated 

edited  work  0/  Clerks  Po8»euioner$:  ( 1 376)  by  a  papal  bull  to  Hereford, 

see  an  account  of  it  in  Vaughan,  although  the  issue  of  the  conference 

p.  626.  was  that  thepopeshould  desist  from 

1  This  point  is  rather  open  to  all '  reserrations',  and  that  the  king 
discussion,  resting  mainly  on  the  should  no  longer  confer  benefices 
way  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  by  an  arbitrary  writ  ('  Quare  im- 
as  standing  in  a  close  relation  to  pedit*) :  Le  Bas,  p.  154.  The  in- 
the  cro^Ti  ('peculiaris  regis  cleri-  fluence  of  the  recent  negociations 
cub').  As  such  he  professed  his  may  be  seen,  however,  in  the 
readiness  to  maintain  that  the  sove-  '  Rolls'  of  what  is  called  the  '  Good 
reign  of  this  country  mAj  justly  Parliament'  (1376),  which  de- 
rule,  though  denying  tnbute  to  manded  among  other  things  that 
the  pope  :  Vaughan,  as  above,  no  papal  questor  or  collector  should 
p.  106.  remain   in    England   on    pain    of 

*  Le  Bas,  p.  165,   He  had  mean-  life  and  limb  (see  Rot,  Pari.  6(f 

while  (1372)  become  a  S.  T.  P.  of  Edw.  III.,  §  107). 
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Church';*  as  though  the  clearest  insight  into  its  corrup-  ^^2?^' 
tions  and  its  crooked  policy  were  absolutely  needed  ere  e^orts- 
he  could  be  roused  to  controvert  the  papacy  itself. 

His  eyes  were  opened  by  the  diplomatic  niission  ^|^^^^ 
to  Bruges,*  and  accordingly,  soon  after  his  return,  the  1376. 
Bomanizing  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  stimulated 
as  it  seems  by  the  emphatic  warnings  of  the  pope, 
and  headed  by  the  fiery  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London, 
instituted  measures  for  convicting  him^  of  heresy.  He 
was  cited  to  appear^  and  vindicate  himself  before  the 
oonvocation,  which  assembled  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
*  Feb.  3,  1377'  (t.c.  1378).  The  charges  brought  against 
him  were  that  he  advanced,  in  lectures  and  elsewhere, 
a  class  of  tenets  like  the  foUowinff^ : — that  the  Church  s^^^ »/  ^ 

o  hi*  optnunu  at 

of  Bome  is  not  the  head  of  all  Churches,  nor  has  Christ  '**•  '*"**"■ 
oommitted  larger  functions  to   St.  Peter  than  to  others 
of  the  Twelve;  that  the  Roman  pontiff  has  no  powers 


*  Yaugban,  p.  109.  His  Tiews  at 
this  time  on  the  question  whether 
the  crown  of  England  owe  any 
feudal  homage  to  the  pope  in  con- 
sequence of  the  proceedings  in  the 
time  of  John  (cf.  above,  p.  271)  are 
stated  in  a  Determination  printed  in 
Lewis,  Life  and  Sufferings  of  John 
Wiclif  pp.  349  sq.,  Oxf.  1820.  In 
this  treatise  (p.  364)  we  may  see 
the  germ  of  a  strange  doctrine 
which  afterwards  became  a  re- 
proach to  him  and  his  followers, 
viz.  that  power  and  property  are 
held  by  the  tenure  oi  grace,  and 
therefore  liable  to  be  forfeited  by 
the  *  mortal  sin'  of  the  owner. 
Mr.  Le  Bas  endeayours  to  relieye 
"Wydiffe  from  this  charge,  pp. 
350  sq.:  cf.  Vaushan,  p.  460. 

^  He  came  from  thence,  per- 
suaded that  the  *  proud,  worldly 
priest  of  Rome'  was  'the  most 
cursed  of  clippers  and  purse- 
kervers*.     Lewis,  p.  37. 

®  He  seems  to  haye  been  influ- 
enced chiefly  by  the  rescript  of 
Gregory  XI.    Two  others  were  at 


the  same  time  addressed  (May  22, 
1377)  to  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
and  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury:  'Wilkins,  III.  116  sq.  The 
TJniyersity,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pears to  haye  taken  no  steps  in  the 
matter,  till  a  mandate  (Dec.  18, 
1377),  running  in  the  name  of  the 
two  prelates,  called  upon  them  to 
require  the  attendance  of  Wycliffe 
at  the  ensuing  conyocation.  Dr. 
Vaughan's  chronology  is  here  dif- 
ferent: cf.  his  new  edition,  pp. 
185  sq. 

^  All  the  nineteen  propositions 
are  giyen  in  Wilkins,  as  aboye, 
p.  123:  cf.  Massingberd's  Efig. 
Reformation,  p.  9,  Lond.  1847.  The 
last  of  the  schedule  must  haye 
been  peculiarly  ofliensiye :  '  Eccle- 
siasticus  immo  et  Romanus,  pon- 
tifex,  potest  legitime  a  subditis  et 
laicis  corripi  et  etiom  accusari.'  In 
the  accompanying  instruments  the 
pope  associates  W yclifie  with  Mar> 
sihus  of  Padua  (see  aboye,  p.  346, 
n.  2)  *  of  accursed  memory*. 
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REFOBXA-  of  absolution  different  from  those  entrusted  to  all  membeis 
EFFORTS.  q{  tijg  priesthood ;  that  ecclesiastical  censures  ought  not 
to  be  used  for  gratifying  individual  spleen,  and  that  an 
excommunicated  person  does  not  truly  fare  the  worse 
unless  he  be  already  self-ejected  from  the  fellowship  of 
Christians;  that  the  civil  power,  in  certain  cases,  may 
both  lawfully  and  meritoriously  punish  a  delinquent  church 
by  appropriating  its  revenues ;  tliat  the  Gospel  is  sufficient 
as  a  rule  of  life  for  every  class  of  ChristianB,  and  that 
other  'rules'  (adopted  by  religious  orders,  for  example) 
can  add  nothing  of  perfection  to  the  law  of  God. 

A  papal  rescript  had  directed  the  authorities  at  Oxford 
to  lose  no  time  in  silencing  the  author  of  these  formidable 
tenets,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  aiming  to  subvert 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  and  would  be  fatal  to  the 
civil  government.*  An  interval,  however,  was  permitted 
to  elapse  before  this  mandate  took  effect.  Tlfe  views  of 
Wycliffe,  in  so  far  at  least  as  they  related  to  the  pope, 
had  many  warm  adherents  both  in  Oxford"  and  elsewhere : 
and  when  he  finally  appeared  before  the  convocation 
(Feb.  19,  1378)  he  was  accompanied  by  the  earl  marshal, 
Percy,  and  by  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 
The  latter,  as  the  head  of  a  munerous  party  who  were 


ProeeediH^$ 
against  Mm 

1371* 


^  As  above,  p.  403,  n.  6.  Another 
bull,  of  the  same  alarming  character, 
had  been  sent  to  king  Edward  III., 
but  he  died  June  21,  1377,  that  is, 
before  it  could  have  reached  him. 
Whether  Edward,  who  enacted  a 
Btatute  of  Praemunire,  (making  the 
execution  of  all  bulls,  without  the 
license  of  the  crown,  a  ver^  grave 
offence),  would  have  been  likdy  to 
sanction  the  proceedings  agamst 
Wycliffe,  is  not  eas^  to  determine. 

•  The  foUowing  is  part  of  Wal- 
singham's  entry  at  the  year  1377 
(in  Script,  Rerum  Angl,  ed.  1674, 
.  200) :  *  Diu  in  pendulo  hierebant 
i.  e.  the  Oxford  authorities]  utrum 


I 


papalem  bullam  deberent  com 
honore  recipere,  vel  omnino  cuzn 
dedecore  refiitare....  Pudet  re- 
cordationis  tantse  imprudendae:  ct, 
ideo,  supersedeo  in  hujusxnodi 
materia  immorari,  ne  matema 
videar  ubera  decerpere  manibus, 
quaD  dare  lac  potum  sciential  con- 
suevdre/  It  appears  also  that 
Wycliffe  carried  with  him  a  large 
party  (even  a  majority)  of  the 
Londoners  (Yaughan,  pp.  189, 190), 
although  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  many  of  the  citizens,  who 
hated  Jolm  of  Gaunt,  were  active 
on  the  other  side. 
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bent  on  lowering  the  pretensions  of  the  English  eccle-  ^^^y^" 
siastics,  manifested  a  peculiar  zeal  in  his  behalf.  Some  efforts. 
verbal  skirmishing'  that  passed  between  the  bishop  of 
London  and  these  powerful  friends  of  WyclifFe,  issued  in 
a  riot  of  the  citizens,  who  could'  not  brook  what  they 
esteemed  the  insult  which  was  put  on  their  diocesan. 
Amid  this  angry  tumult  the  inquiry  was  suspended,  and 
when  cited  afterwards  to  Lambeth,  a  fresh  uproar,  stirred 
it  seems  on  this  occasion  by  the  partisans  of  the  reformer* 
and  supported  by  a  message  in  his  favour  from  the 
dowager  Princess  of  Wales,  determined  the  archbishop 
to  dismiss  him  with  a  reprimand.* 

It  is  important  to  remark  the  tone  and  tactics  of  the  BUHneitf 
culprit  while  he  was  arraigned  at  this  tribunal.*  He 
examined  all  the  several  propositions  which  the  papal 
rescript  had  alleged  against  him,  urging  in  the  outset 
that  they  were  a  puerile  and  garbled  version  of  his  real 
tenets,  and  declaring  his  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decisions  of  *  holy  mother  Church.'  In  proving  that  man- 
kind had  no  power  to  make  St.  Peter  and  his  successors 
the  political  rulers  of  the  world  'for  ever,'  he  appealed 
to  the  admitted  fact  that  temporal  property  could  only 
last  until  the  second  advent.  Other  arguments  alike 
evasive  were  applied  to  propositions  on  the  subject  of 
civil  dominion  and  of  civil  inheritance :  but  when  he  finally 


3  Le  Bas,  pp.  161 — 164.  In  the 
chronology  of  these  eyents  Mr.  Le 
Baa  follows  Dr.  Yaughan. 

*  Walsingham  (p.  205)  com- 
plains on  this  occasion,  '  Kon  dico 
cives  tantum  Londinienses,  sed 
viles  ipsius  civitatis  se  impudenter 
ingerere  prsesumpsenint  in  ean- 
dcm  capellam  [i.e.  at  Lambeth],  et 
verba  lacere  pro  eodem,  et  istud 
negotium  impedire.' 

^  See  Wfiiisingham's  indignant 
language  on  the  cowardice  or  mild- 
ness of  the  prelates.  Ibid,  He 
gays,    among   other   things,   that 


they  became  '  yelut  homo  non  au- 
diens,  et  non  habens  in  ore  sue 
redar^^tiones.'  Their  injunction 
char^in^  WycUffe  to  abstain  from 
publishmg  his  opinions,  was  alto- 
gether lost  upon  him :  Ibid,  p.  206. 
^  The  same  chronicler  taxes  him 
with  dissimulation  and  crooked 
dealing  in  the  interview  at  Lam- 
beth; Ibid,  p.  209:  cf.  Le  Bas, 
pp.  178  sq.;  lingard,  iv.  266  sq.; 
and  Yaughan,  pp.  207  sq.,  the  last 
of  whom  makes  merry  on  the  oc- 
casion, it  would  seem  to  many 
readers,  at  Wycliffe's  owa  expense. 
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and  the 
prukciplM 
there 
enwuiaUd. 


^^fo^^  approached  the  questions  touching  dinrch-property,  the 
EFFORTS,  power  of  excommunication,  and  the  different  orders  of 
the  ministry,  his  language  was  more  candid  and  distinct. 
Aj9  tithes  and  all  ecclesiastical  possessions  were  but  elee- 
mosynary/ he  maintained  that  to  withhold  them,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  might  be  an  act  of  duty  and  of  genume 
charity.'  His  statement  was,  however,  somewhat  modified 
by  intimating  that  such  revocations  should  be  only  made 
in  cases  where  they  had  been  authorized  by  civil  and  by 
canon  kw.'  Respectmg  excommunications,  he  avowed 
that  no  effect  was  wrought  by  them  unless  the  sentence 
of  the  Church  accorded  with  tlie  will  of  Christ.  He 
followed  several  of  die  schoolmen*  in  regarding  priests 
and  bishops  of  the  same  spiritual  order ^  though  different 
in  rank  or  jurisdiction ;  arguing  on  this  ground,  that  eadi 
of  the  seven  sacraments  might  be  lawfully  adminiiitered 
by  any  of  the  sacerdotal  dass.  He  also  reaflirmed  his 
earlier  statement,  that  ecclesiastics,  nay  the  pope  himself,' 
might  be  on  some  accounts  impleaded  and  corrected  by 
their  subjects,  whether  clerical  or  lay.* 


^  The  paTiiients  to  the  papacy 
had  always  be«i  spoken  of  as  alms 
Peleeinosyna  beat!  Fatii').  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Suppl,  of  StmUt^ 
(Works,  I.  296)  describee  Peter- 
pence  as  'ever  payde  before  Uie 
conquest  to  the  apostolike  sea  to- 
warae  the  mayntenance  therof,  but 
only  by  war  of  gratitude  and 
almei.'  On  the  Re^tontio  moffiMiri 
Johannis  WicHf  (1377)  respecting 
this  question,  see  the  Fateiaihu 
ZtManiorum  (Bodleian  MSS.  No, 
163)  as  quoted  in  Twysden's  Fm- 
dietUioi^  p.  96,  Camb.  ed. 

■  Wyctiffe,  like  the  abbot  Joa- 
chim, Mildegard,  and  the  more 
rigorous  school  of  Friars,  now  ar- 
riyed  at  the  oonTiction  that  the 
•ecularixatlon  of  the  Cfhurch  was 
mainly  due  to  its  abundant  pro- 
perty. On  this  account  he  would 
nave  gladly  seoi  eocleslastios  desti- 


tute of  temporal  possessions  except 
the  scantiest  portion  by  which  liie 
could  be  siutained :  cf.  Le  Bas, 
p.  194. 

>  It  is  manifest,  howerer,  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  synod  of 
London  (1382),  that  Wycfifie  was 
still  charged  with  holding  more 
extreme  opinions  on  this  subject : 
'Item  quod  decinue  sunt  pure 
eleemosynse,  et  quod  parochiani 
possint  propter  peccata  suonim 
curatomm  eas  detmere,  et  ad  libi- 
tum aliis  coofezre.'  Wilkins,  ui. 
167. 

4  See  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the 
Ckmekf  part  tx.,  ch.  iy.,  sect.  1.    l\ 

^  He  does  not  even  shrink  from 
the  supposition  *  Si  papa  inerit  a 
fide  devius.' 

*  After  his  escape  from  his  ene- 
mies at  Lambeth,  Wydifie  had  a 
oontiOTersy  on  the  same  topic  with 
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The  death  of  Gregory  XI.  in  the  spring  of  1378  was  beporma- 
followedy  as  ahready  noticed/  by  the  schism  which  para-   efforts. 
lysed  the  vigour  of   the   Boman    court.      Its  jealousy 
was  thus  diverted   from   the   struggles   of  the   Engli^ 
Church,  and  Wycliffe  gathered  strength  and  courage  for  wyeufe 
his  work.     He  had  been  hitherto   endeavouring  for  the  do^mao/ 
most  part  to  suppress  the  evils  that  grew  out  of  mal-^^'Mm, 
administration.'    If  he  called  the  papacy  an  '  antichristian' 
power,  he  only  meant,  as  did  a  host  of  earUer  write«  who 
had  used  a  similar  expression,  to  denounce  the  practical 
corruptions  then  abounding  in  the  see  of  Eome.     But 
after  1380  many  of  his  protests  went  far  deeper.*    He 


an  anonymoiu divine  called  'mixtus 
theologus.*  He  there  caniee  his 
opiniooB  out  more  fuUy :  Bee  Le  Bas, 
pp.  190  sq.;  Yaughan,  pp.  216  sq. 

'  AboTe,  p.  360.  In  Wycliflfe's 
unpiinted  treatise,  ScMtma  Popm 
(circ.  1380),  he  thus  writes  of  Uie 
dissension :  *  l^st  we  in  the  help 
of  Christ  on  this  point,  for  He 
hath  begun  already  to  help  us  gra- 
ciously, in  that  he  hath  clon^  the 
head  of  AtUiehriat,  and  made  the 
two  parts  fight  against  each  other. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  sin  of  the  popes  which  hath 
been  so  long  continued,  hath 
brought  in  this  division.*  Quoted 
in  Yaughan,  p.  374. 

>  Thus  at  me  dose  of  his  exam- 
ination at  Lambeth,  in  which  no 
purely  dogmatical  question  was 
discussed  (Lewis,  No.  40,  p.  389), 
his  protest  runs  as  foUows:  'Has 
sunt  conclusiones,  qusa  vult  etiam 
usque  ad  mortem  defendere,  ut 
per  hoc  valeat  moree  Eceleew  refor- 
mare.'  Wycliffe,  in  other  words,  had 
hardly  exceeded  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  area  and  vehemence 
of  his  critiques.  See,  for  instance, 
A  Poem  on  the  Timet  of  Edw,  II, 
(circ.  1320),  edited  by  the  present 
writer  for  the  Percy  Society,  No. 
LXXX1I.,  or  the  Vition  tmd  Creed  of 
Pier*  Plowman,  passim;  althougn 


the  Creed  may  have  been  itself  a 
Wycliffite  production. 

*  The  foUowinff  are  five  of  the 
twelve  theses  (^ughan,  pp.  560, 
661 )  which  he  offered  to  maintain 
at  Oxford  on  this  subject  (1381): 
1.  '  Hostia  consecrata  quam  vide- 
muB  in  altari  nee  est  Christtis  nee 
aliqua  Sui  pars,  sed  efficax  ejus 
signum.  2.  Nullus  viator  [i,e. 
Christian]  sufficit  oculo  corporali, 
sed  fide  Christum  videre  in  nostia 
consecrata.  3.  Olim  fuit  fides 
Ecdesise  Romane  in  professione 
Berengarii,  quod  panis  et  vinum 
quae  remanent  post  benedictionem 
sunt  hostia  consecrata.  4.  Eucha- 
ristia  habet  virtute  verborum  sa- 
cramentalium  tarn  corpus  quam 
sanguinem  Christi  vere  et  realiter 
ad  quemlibet  ejus  punctum.  6, 
Transubstantiatio,  idemptificatio,  et 
impanatio,  quibus  utuntur  baptiste 
signorum  in  materia  de  eucharistia, 
non  sunt  fundabiles  in  Scriptura.' 
These  views  are  fuller  stated  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Wydiffe's  Triaiofftu 
(circ.  1382),  a  work  which  em- 
bodies many  of  his  academical  lee- 
tures.  It  was  printed  in  1626,  at 
Basle,  with  the  title  Jo.  Wickji 
viri  undiquaque  piitsimi  Dialofforum 
libri  quatuor.  In  an  English  Cor*- 
feeeion,  of  the  same  date,  preserved 
in  Knyghton  (inter  Sariptoree  X, 
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REFOBMA.  repudiated  the  preTalUng  dogmas  on  the  nature  of  the 
EFFORTS.  Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  According  to  his  view  there 
is  no  physical  conversion  of  the  elements;  they  do  not 
lose  their  proper  substance  after  consecration :  yet  in  some 
mode  or  other  which  he  does  not  rigidly  define,  it  is 
contended  that  the  sacramental  bread  is  simultaneoady 
and  truly  the  Body  of  Christ.  In  different  language, 
Wycliffe  seems  to  have  revived  the  doctrine  of  Batiramnus, 
^Ifnc,  and  Berengarius.^ 

When  these  tenets  had  been  advocated  for  some  time 
in  Oxford,'  they  excited  the  hostility  of  William  de 
Barton,  the  chancellor  (1381),  who  calling  to  his  idd 
twelve  other  doctors,  eight  of  whom  were  members  of 
religious  orders  and  on  that  account  the  bitter  enemies 
of  Wycliffe,  instantly  pronounced  the  views  of  the  re- 
former contrary  to  the  determinations  of  the  Church. 
They  censured*  him,  and  with  him  all  who  were  unwilling 


Jli»  teaching 
on  thia  $tUiieet 
cfMdemned 
alOatford, 


col.  2649),  he  deems  it '  heresie  for 
to  trowe  that  this  sacrament  is 
Goddus  body  and  no  brede ;  for  it 
is  both  to^edur.'  He  also  draws  a 
sharp  distmction  between  his  view 
and  that  of  '  heretykes  that  trowee 
and  telles  that  this  sacrament  may 
on  none  wise  be  Goddus  body.' 
^'f.  also  a  Latin  Confesaio^  in 
Vaughan,  pp.  564  sq.  where  Wy- 
cliffe taunts  his  adversaries  on  tne 
ground  that  they  are  'secta  cul- 
torum  accidentium\  and  expresses 
his  belief  'quod  finaliter  yeritas 
yincet  eos.'  He  also  adduces  seven 
witnesses  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
Ohui'ch  '  ad  testificandam  Ecclesise 
judicis  huius  sententiam',  ascribing 
the  establishment  of  transubstan- 
tiation  to  Innocent  III.  and  the 
Friars :  cf.  above,  p.  323.  Wycliffe's 
Trialogtu,  p.  196,  and  the  Wyc- 
liffite  Remofutrance,  edited  by 
Mr.  Forshall  (Lond.  1851),  p.  79. 
Ncander  has  investigated  the  opi- 
nions of  the  reformer  on  these 
topics  in  his  posthumous  volume 
(Ilamb.  1852),  pp.  289  sq. 


1  See  the  previous  note,  §  8,  and 
cf.  above,  pp.  181,  182,  186. 

'  The  Diffinitio  contra  OpmiomeB 
WyeUffianoi,  here  alluded  to 
(Vaughan,  pp.  561 — 563),  com- 
plains that  by  the  publication  of 
'  pestiferous  documents'  at  Oxford, 
'  fides  Catholica  periditatur,  devo- 
tio  populi  minoratur,  et  hec  uniyer- 
sitas  mater  nostra  non  mediocriter 
diffamatur.' 

s  Ibid,  p.  562:  cf.  Twysden's 
Vindieatiotif  p.  234.  They  also  ap- 
X)ended  a  prohibition,  *  ne  quia  de 
csetero  aliqucm  publice  docentem, 
tenentem  vel  defendentem  pre* 
missas  duas  assertiones  erroneas 
aut  earum  alteram  in  scholis  vel 
extra  scholas  in  hac  uniyersitate 
quovismodo  audiat  vel  auscultet 
sed  statim  sic  docentem  tanquam 
serpentcm  venenum  pestiferum 
emittentem  fugiat  et  abscedat  sub 
poena  excommunicationis  maioris' 
eic.  To  set  himself  right  wiu  his 
friends  and  followers  at  large, 
Wycliffe  now  published  (1381)  his 
well-known  tract  entitled  Ostwlum 
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to  confess  that  after  the  consecration  of  the  eucharistic  ^"^|^5t^' 
elements  'there  do  not  remain  in  that  venerable  sacra-   efforts. 


nient  the  material  bread  and  wine  which  were  there  before, 
each  according  to  its  own  substance  or  nature,  but  only 
the  species  of  the  same,  under  which  species  the  very 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  really  contained,  not  merely 
figuratively  or  tropically,  but  essentially,  substantially,  and 
corporeally,-eo  that  Chriat  is  there  verUy  in  His  own 
proper  bodily  presence.'  Silenced  by  the  academical 
authorities,  the  fearless  culprit  next  endeavoured  to  con- 
found his  adversaries  by  appealing  to  the  king  :*  but  he  (Tnpropitiom 
was  driven  to  suspend  this  measure  by  the  intervention 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  seems  indeed  to  have  been  losing 
all  his  confidence  in  Wycliffe,  when  the  latter  animad- 
verted on  the  doctrine,  as  distinguished  from  the  practical 
corruptions  and  the  secular  encroachments,  of  the  Church. 
A  communistic  outbreak  of  the  English  peasants  and 
villeins,  headed  by  Wat  Tyler  and  John  Balle,*  occurred 
at  this  very  juncture* ;  and  although  it  was  not  instigated* 


oi  Wyckett  (printed  first  at  Nurem- 
bt^rg  in  1546).  He  seems  to  have 
retreated  from  the  University  at 
the  same  time,  but,  according  to 
Dr.  Yaughan  (pp.  671  sq.),  he  was 
there  again  in  the  foUowing  year 
(1382), 

^  See  the  extract  from  archbp. 
Sudbury's  Reffiater  in  Wilkins,  iii. 
171)  where  the  lan^age  is  remark- 
able :  *....appeUavit  non  ad  papam, 
Tcl  ad  ordmarium  ecclesiasticum ; 
sod  ha;reticus  adherens  saMsulori 
potestati  in  dcfensionem  sui  erroris 
et  hsresis  appellavit  ad  regem 
Ricardum,  volens  per  hoc  se  pro- 
tegere  regali  potestate,  quod  non 
puiiiretur,  vel  emendaretur,  eccle- 
siastica  potestate.'  In  the  autumn 
of  1382,  however,  Wycliffe  carried 
*  his  appeal  to  Cts&ai,*  in  a  Com- 
jMint  which  he  addressed  to  the 
king  and  parliament  (printed  at 
Oxiord  in  1608,  with  other  pieces, 


imder  the  editorship  of  Dr.  James). 
It  is  divided  into  four  articles, 
three  of  which  relate  to  the  vows 
of  religious  orders,  the  relations  of 
the  clergy  to  the  civil  power,  and 
the  withholding  of  tithes  and  offer- 
ings from  unworthy  curates ;  wUle 
the  fourth  re-states  the  theory  of 
Wycliffe  on  transubstantiation. 

^  Of  this  person,  who  was  a 
priest,  Knyghton  (col.  2644)  says 
that  he  was  a  *  precursor*  of  Wyc- 
liffe, but  never  intimates  that  the 
two  were  acting  in  concert:  cf. 
Wilkins,  iii.  162,  163. 

*  Vaughan,  pp.  300  sq. 

^  This  fact  is  well  established  by 
the  author  of  a  History  of  England 
and  France  under  the  Hovte  of  Lan- 
caster (Lond.  1862),  pp.  16  sq.,  and 
notes:  cf.  Vaughan,  pp.  260,  261. 
Mr.  Hallam  {Middle  Agee^  iii.  178, 
179,  10th  ed.)  leans  to  the  other 
side.     That  incendiary  principles 
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*^RT^  or  fomented  by  the  new  opinions,  it  could  hardly  foil  to 
EFFORTS,    prejudice  the  civil  power  against  all  further  movements ; 
more  especially  when,  as  in  Wycliffe's,  little  or  no  tender- 
ness was  shewn  to  the  Establishment  and  other  constituted 
authorities  of  the  realm. 

The  primate  had  been  murdered  in  the  recent  tumults. 
To  his  throne  succeeded  Courtenay,  the  old  antagonist 
of  the  reforming  party,  who  availed  himself  at  once  of 
the  alarms  now  generally  felt  in  England  for  suppresmng 
what  was  deemed  by  many  of  his  school  the  surest  pro- 
vocation of  God's  anger/  By  his  influence  a  new  synod' 
was  convened  at  the  house  of  the  Black  Friars,  London, 
(May  17, 1382),  in  order  to  deliberate  respecting  certain 
strange  opinions  which  were  said  to  have  been  widely 
circulated  both  among  the  nobility  and  conunoners  of 
England.  The  proceedings  had  the  sanction  of  eight  pre* 
lates,  with  a  sprinkling  of  canonists,  civilians,  and  divines. 
Of  twenty-four  propositioned  there  attributed  to  Wydiffe, 
ten  were  branded  as  heretical,  and  all  the  rest  as  execrable 


London^ 
1382: 


were  not  uncommon  at  this  period 
may  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
demnation of  John  Petit,  a  doctor 
of  Paria,  by  the  synod  of  Constance 
(July  6,  1415). 

1  e.ff.  The  xealot,  Walsinffham 
(p.  281),  who  never  char|gea  the 
Xvyclimtes  with  stimulating  the 
insurrection,  looks  upon  it  as  a 
Judgment  of  heaven  upon  the  pre- 
lates for  not  prosecutmg  the  new 
heresv 

•  wilkins,  III.  167.    One  of  the 

f  relates  was  William  of  Wykeham. 
t  is  remarkable  that,  among  the 
other  accusations  here  brought 
against  the  reformer,  one  is  to 
this  effect,  that  after  the  death  of 
TTrban  YI.  no  pope  ought  to  be 
recognized,  but  that  the  people 
should  be,  like  the  Greeks,  goTemed 
by  their  own  laws :  §  9. 

^  Many    of   these   were    state- 
ments, somewhat  garbled^  of  what 


Wycliffie  really  taught.  The  most 
preposterous  of  them  ({7)  ran  as 
follows:  'Quod  Deus  debet  obe- 
dire  diabolo,'  an  inference  drawn 
perhaps  from  W^cliffe*s  rigorous 
views  of  predestmation.  Of  the 
'  erroneous'  conclusions  one  is  thus 
expressed :  '  Quod  liceat  alicui 
etiam  diacono  vel  presbytero,  pne- 
dicare  verbum  Dei  absque  auctori- 
tate  sedis  apostolics  vel  episcopi 
catholici,  seu  alia  de  qua  sum*> 
cienter  constet.*  This  charge  ori- 
ginated in  the  fact  that  some  of 
Wycliffe's  disciples  ('Poor  Priests') 
itinerated,  like  the  Friars,  in  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  often  bare- 
foot and  in  coarse  raiment  of  a 
russet  hue,  inveighing  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  C&urch,  com- 
forting the  sick  and  dying,  and 
expoimdin^  the  Scriptures.  They 
formed  a  kmd  of '  home-misaion. 
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and  erroneous.     Some  of  Wycliffe's  more  distinguiBhed  ^^J^' 
partisans,  especially  Nicholas  Hereford,  Philip  Repington,   gfyoRTs. 


and  John  Aston/  were  now  called  upon  to  disavow  those  5?JJ5J~*^*^ 
tenets,  or  to  suffer  heavy  penalties, — an  ordeal  which  it  hf^HifUm. 
seems  but  few  of  them  had  still  sufficient  constancy  to 
meet.^      There  was  indeed  no  English  law  at  present 
which  inflicted  capital  punishment  in  case  of  heresy:  but 
Courtenay  had  been  able  to  procure  a  royal  letter^  (dated 
July  12)  which  authorized  their  banishment  from  Oxford 
and  the  ultimate  imprisonment  of  all  who  might  defend 
the  new  opinions.    Lancaster  himself  enjoined  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  to  throw  down  their  arms;  and  after 
Wycliffe   had   in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  the  kingjl^j^ 
and  parliament  in  their  behalf,'  he  quietly  resided  on  his  2^^^' 
benefice  at  Lutterworth,  where  he  expired,"  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  English  Church,  Dec.  31, 1384. 


*  Wilkins,  ni.  166.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  Walsingham 
{Hypodigma  Netutria,  in  Camden. 
Seriptoret^  p.  635)  appears  to  shew 
that  Wyclifllsm  was  now  moat  un- 
popular amon^  the  clergy.  They 
granted  the  kms  a  tenth  in  the 
autimm  of  1382,  out  with  the  con- 
dition *ut  videlicet  Rex  manus 
apponat  defensioni  ecclesiae,  et  pne- 
Btet  auzilium  ad  compressionem 
heereticorum  Wickleyenaium,  (^ui 
Jam  sua  prava  doctrina  poene  m- 
fecerant  totum  regnum.' 

*  Vaughan,  pp.  269  sq.;  Hiat.  of 
England  under  the  Home  of  Iaou 
cotter,  pp.  18 — 22,  and  note  zxi. 
How  &r  Wycliffe  was  himself  dis- 
posed at  this  time  to  modify  his 
statements  on  the  Eucharist  may 
be  gathered  from  the  documents 
enumerated  in  p.  407»  n.  9. 

*  Addressed  to  the  Oxford  au- 
thorities and  also  to  sherifis  and 
mayors :  see  Hist,  of  England,  as 
in  Uie  previous  note,  p.  360. 

^  See  above,  p.  409,  n.  4 :  Yaughan, 
pp.  289  sq.  His  comparative  im- 
punity now  stimulated  Urban  YL 


(the  rival  pope  acknowledged  in 
this  country)  to  cite  him  to  the 
court  of  Biome.  Wycliffe  replied 
excusing  himself  in  a  half-sarcastio 
letter  (printed  in  Yaughan,  p.  676), 
upon  tiie  ground  of  bodily  infirmity 
(a  paralytic  affection  of  which  he 
died  at  last) .  Among  other  things 
he  says :  *  I  suppose  over  this,  that 
the  pope  be  most  oblished  to  the 
kepins  of  the  Gospel  among  all 
men  mat  liven  here.  For  the  pope 
is  hi^^hest  vicar  that  Christ  has 
here  m  erth.  For  moreness  [i.e. 
superiority]  of  Christ's  vicars  is 
not  measured  by  worldly  more- 
ness, bot  by  this,  that  this  vicar 
sues  [i.e.  follows]  more  Christ  by 
vertuous  living:  for  thus  teches 
the  Gospel.' 

*  He  was  taken  ill  at  mass  on 
the  feast  of  Thomas  k  Becket  (Dec. 
29)  and  died  on  the  feast  of  pope 
Sylvester,  from  which  his  enemies 
argued  that  his  death  was  a  Divine 
juagment  for  the  violence  with 
which  he  had  assailed  both  these 
prelates. 
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Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  occupied  himaelf  in  labonn 
that  were  destined  to  immortalize  his  name.  The  earlier 
of  those  versions  of  the  Bible  and  *  Apocrypha',  which 
are  known  as  *  Wycliffite Y  was  then  completed.  Not  a 
few  detached  portions,  as  we  have  already  seen,"  were 
rendered  into  English  at  an  earlier  date:  hot  never  till 
the  present  period  was  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume 
generally  unlocked  and  circulated  freely  among  all  orders 
of  society.  Though  it  is  probable  that  many  who  resisted 
Wycliffe's  movement  as  unauthorized  were  still  in  favour 
of  vernacular  translations,'  others  seem  to  have  regarded 
them  in  every  case  with  horror  and  alarm.^  In  putting 
forth  their  work  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  authors  were 
anticipating  the  most  active  opposition/    An  attempt  was 

^  See  on  this  subject  the  able 
Preface  to  the  WycliMte  Veniona 
of  the  Bible,  publinhea  at  Oxford, 
1B50,  p.  yi.  The  later  and  more 
popiilar  Tersion  is  mainly  due  to 
John  Purrev,  the  second  champion 
of  the  English  Lollards ;  Ibid.  p. 
xxxii.;  Vaughan,  p.  359,  note. 

■  Above,  p.  317,  n.  7.  SirThos. 
More  (Works,  p.  233,  ed.  1649) 
actually  asserts  that  Wycliffe's  yer- 
sion  of  the  whole  Bible  mto  English 
was  not  the  oldest :  but  no  one  has 
ever  yerified  the  assertion:  cf. 
Vaughan,  p.  334.  The  extract 
civcn  in  Ussher  {Hitt,  Dogmat,, 
Works,  XII.  346,  ed.  Elrington) 
states  that  an  earlier  version  was 
put  forth  by  John  of  Trevisa,  chap- 
lain to  Lord  Berkeley;  but  this 
theory  is  also  untenable :  Pref  to 
the  Wycliffite  Bible,  p.  xxi. 

'  Even  archbishop  Arundel  (Con- 
stitutions  againet  Lollards,  §  6 ;  with 
notes  in  Johnson,  ii.  466, 467,  Oxf. 
1851}  does  not  absolutely  forbid 
such  translations  (in  1408),  but 
requires  that  they  shall  fint  be 
submitted  to  the  diocesan,  or  if 
need  be,  to  a  provincial  coimcil. 
He  also  praises  Anne  of  Bohemia 
(the  c^ueen  of  Rich.  IL),  *quod 
quamvis  advena  esset  et  peregrina. 


tamen  quatuor  EtangeHa  in  linguam 
Anglicam  versa  et  doctorum  com- 
mentariis  declarata  assidue  medi- 
taretur'.  Quoted  in  Ussher,  as 
above,  p.  352.  Richard  of  Ham- 
pole's  version  of  the  Psalms  (circ. 
1340)  was  not  prohibited. 

*  Thus  Knyghton,  the  anti- 
Lollard,  has  the  following  charac- 
teristic passage  (col.  2644):  'Hie 
magister  Johannes  Wydif  evange- 
Hum,  quod  Christus  contulitclericis 
et  Ecctesiae  doctoribus,  ut  ipsi  laicis 
et  inferioribus  personis  secundum 
temporis  exigentiam  et  personamm 
indiffentiam  cum  mentis  eorum 
esune  dulciter  ministrarent,  trans^ 
tulit  de  Latino  in  Anglicam  lin- 
guam,  non  angelicam,  unde  per 
ipsum  fit  vulgare  et  magis  aper- 
tum  laicis  et  mulieribus  legere  sci- 
entibus,  quam  solet  esse  dericis 
admodum  literatis  et  bene  intcl- 
ligentibus :  et  sic  evangelica  mar- 
garita  spargitur'  etc, 

'  For  their  mode  of  defence,  aee 
Preface  to  the  WydiffiU  Bible,  pp. 
xiv,  XV.  note:  Vauehan,  pp.  338. 
The  title  of  Wycliffe  s  own  treatise 
on  this  point  is  sufficiently  startling : 
How  Antichrist  and  his  clerks  traoaii 
to  destroy  Holy  Writ, 
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made   accordingly,  soon  after  it  appeared,   to   check  its  refotima- 
circulation  :^  but  no  measures  of  that  kind  were  carried   efforts. 


out  till  twenty  years  later,  in  a  synod^  held  at  Oxford 
1408). 

The  general  views  of  Wycliffe  on  dogmatic  questions  summary  ©/  j 

may  be  gathered  partly  from  the  evidence  adduced  above,  opini<m»i  j 

and  partly  from  the  multitudinous  tracts^  he  composed  at 
Lutterworth  inmiediately  before  his  death,  but  none  of  I 

these  are  so  distinct  and  comprehensive  as  the  more  scho-  ' 

lastic  work  entitled  his  Trialogtis?  Accepting  the  con- 
ciliar  definitions  of  the  ancient  Church^^  as  they  related  to 
the  central  truths  of  our  religion,  he  professed  to  be 
desirous  of  reverting  in  all  other  points  to  Holy  Scripture  | 

and  the  early  standards  of  belief."  The  prominence 
awarded  in  his  system  to  the  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
ment of  the  Saviour,"  led  him  to  renounce  all  trust  in  \ 
human  merit,  to  suspect,  if  not  to  discontinue  invocations 
of  the  saints,  and  more  especially  to  fulminate  against 
the  impious  sale  of  ^pardons\  or  indulgences.  Though 
he  persisted  to  the  last  in  speaking  of  the  ^sacraments' ^pA^^o^'yof*  ' 


the  tacra^ 
ments. 


8  See  the  remarkable  protest  of  tural]   reeaoun,'   and   experience. 

John  of  Oaunt,  when  an  attempt  *  Also  hoU  doctouris  bi  a  thousand 

was  made  to  suppress  it  by  act  of  yeer  and  more  taughten  not  this 

Parliament  (1390),  in  Ussher,   as  opinli,  but  expresU  the  contrarie, 

above,  p.  352.  as  it  is  opin  of  seynt  Austyn,  Jerom, 

7  Wilkins,  iii.  314;  Johnson,  as  and  Chrisostom:'  p.  78. 

in  note  ^.  ^^  The  following  prophecy  in  the 

*  Vaughan,  p.  406.  The  number  TruUogua  (p.  271)  is  very  remark- 

of  them  (see  the  Catalogue,  Ibid,  able :  *  Suppono  autem,  quod  aliqui 


pp.  625 — 644)  appears  almost  in-     fratres,  quos  Deua  docere  dignatur, 
credible.  ad  religionem  primsevam   Christi 


"  Above,    p.  407,  n.  9.      It  is     devotius  convertentur,    et   relicta 

lalysed  in  Turner's  Hiat,  of  Engl,     gua  perfidia,  sive  obtenta  sive  pe- 

*MiddleAges,'v.  185— 193,ed.  1830.      tita  Antichriati  licentia,  rcdibunt 


analvsed  in  Turner's  Hiat,  of  Engl,     sua  perfidia,  sive  obtenta  sive  pe- 
"liddleAges,'v.  186— 193,ed,  1830.      tita  Antichriati  licentia,  rcdibunt 
^  See  ue  extracts  in  Massing-     libere  ad  religionem  Christi  pri- 


berd,  Engl,  Reformation^  pp.  127,  msvam,  et  tunc  aedificabimt  ecdc- 

128,  2nd  ed.    The  Wyciiffite   Re-  siam  sicut  Paulus'. 
monatrance  (ed.  Forshall)  occupies         ^*  Trialogiu,  pp.  171  sq.:  cf.  Le 

the  same  ^ound.    It  contends  that  Bas,  pp.  321,  322.      He  is  most 

the  doctnne  of  transubstantiation  emphatic  on  the  subject  of  indul- 

is  not  expressed  in  Holy  Writ  and  gences  in  his  treatise  On  Prelatea, 

is  unproved  by  'kyndeli  [i.e.  na-  (1383)  :  Vaughan,  pp.  428 — 430. 
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^^^^*  as  seven  in  number/  he  arrived  at  dear  distinctions  with 


EFFOETa.  regard  to  their  necessity,  importance,  and  effect.  The 
Eucharist,  according  to  his  view,  while  it  is  ^  sacramentaUv 
the  Body  of  Christ'  is  also  ^  in  its  nature  truly  bread^  f 
and  consequently  the  supreme  wonhip  of  the  host  ap- 
peared to  him  idolatrous.'  In  baptism,  which  he  thought 
was  properly  administered  to  infants,  he  could  recognize 
the  ordinary  channel  instituted  by  the  Lord  Himself,  and 
therefore  commonly  required,  in  order  to  the  remisnon  of 
nns.*  He  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  scripturalness  of  con- 
firmation,* shocked  by  an  excessive  ritualism  with  which  it 
had  been  loaded  and  obscured.  The  ministerial  ^orders\ 
he  contended,  were  originally  two  f  on  which  aooonnt  the 
bishop  ought  to  be  included  in  a  category  with  the  pope, 
the  cardinals,  and  others,  who  had  no  existence  in  the 
apostolic  age.  The  first  genuine  penitence,*  according  to 
his  view,  is  thorough  change  of  heart,  and  though  he  did 
not  question  the  established  usage  of  auricular  confession^ 
he  denied  its  absolute  necessity  in  every  case. 

His  speculations  on  the  nature  and  intent  of  matrimony* 
are  pecijdiarly  erratic  On  the  one  side  he  conceived  it 
to  have  been  ordained  for  the  filling  up  the  vacancies 
occasioned  in  the  court  of  heaven  by  the  apostacy  of  Satan 
and  his  angels:*  on  the  other,  he  regarded  stipulations 


I  Trialoffutt  pp.  180  aq. 

*  Ibid.  p.  192 :  cf.  aboTe,  p.  407, 
n.  9. 

3  See  Neander's  remarks  on  this 
point,  posUi.  Yol.  pp.  295,  S96, 

*  Trialoffut,  pp.  218  m. 

•  Ibid.  p.  222:  cf.  LcBaa,  p. 340. 

•  Cf.  aboYe,  p.  406.    The  passage 
in  the  TrialoyHs  (p.  226)  runs  as 

follows :  *In  primitiYa  Ecclesia 

snffecenmt  duo  ordines  clerioomm, 

scilicet,  sacerdos  et  diaoonus 

Tunc  enim  adinYenta  non  fuit  dis* 
tinctio  pape  et  cardinalium,  pa* 
iriarcharum  et  archiepiscoponun, 
episcoporum    et  azchidiaconorum' 


eie.  In  his  treatise  on  Obedieitee  to 
Preiatet  (1382),  he  defends  the 
irresularitieB  of  *  poor  priests'  (cfl 
aboYe,  p.  410,  n.  3)  by  urging  that 
the  '  worldly'  bishops  had  no  ri§^t 
to  preYent  them  from,  instructing 
the  people :  Vaughui,  pp.  485  aq. 

^  TVmUo^v*,  pp.  254  sq.  Of  con- 
fession he  addls  :  *  Sed  non  credat 
aliquis,  quin  sine  tali  oonlessione 
auriculiui  stat  hominem  Yere  con- 
ten  et  salYari,  cum  Petms  injunxit 
generalem  pomitentiam.' 

«  See  the  TVialofut,  pp.  238 — 
250,  and  Le  Bas,  pp.  342,  343. 

>  CI  aboYe,  p.  303,  n.  6. 
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which  forbid  the  marriage   even  of  the  nearest  kindred  ^^|g|^^- 
as  deriving  all  their  force  fix)ni  human  maxims  and  de-    bffokts, 
crees.^^    The  last  in  order  of  the  '  sacraments',  extreme 
unction,  was  verbally  retained :  but  he  had  looked  in  vain 
for  traces  of  its  institution  in  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

While  diverging  thus   at  numerous  points  from  iiie  Pttrgatorp. 
tradition  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Wycliffe  still  continued  to  believe  in  purgatory,"  and  at 
least  to  some  extent  in  the  effects  producible  on  saints 
departed  by  the  prayers  and  alms  of  holy  friends  surviv- 
ing, and  the  service  of  the  mass.    A  late,  if  not  his  very  isr^artits 
latest,  publication"  represents  the  family  of  God  in  three  churcA. 
divisions:  (1)  the  holy  angels  and  beatified  men,  (2)  the 
saints  in  purgatory,  who  are  doomed  to  expiate  the  sins 
committed  in  the  world,"  and  (3)  the  remnant  of  true- 
hearted  Christians  who  are  following  while  on  earth  the 
footsteps  of  the  Lord.     As  a  result  of  his  belief  in  ab- 

*^  After  speaking  of  the  marriage  '^  In  his  MS.  treatise    On  ike 

of  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  in-  Cwrae  Expounded  (1383^,  he  writes 

fancy  of  the  world,  he  adds  :  '  Nee  as  follows :  '  Saying  oi  mass,  wiUi 

superest  ratio,  qnare  non  sic  Uceret  cleanness  of  holy  life  and  burning 

hodie,  nisi  humana  ordinatio,  qus  devotion,  pleaseth  God  AlmightT, 

dicit  non  solum  ex  co^atione,  sed  and  is  profitable  to  Chrutxan  touU  m 

ex  affijiitate,  amorem  mter  homines  purgatory,  and  to  men  living  on 

dilatari;   et  causa  hsec  hominum  eaith   that   they   may    withstand 

eet   nimis    debilis'.      More    sober  temptations  to  sins'.    Quoted  in 

views,  however,  are  expressed  in  Vaughan,  p.  438 :  cf.  Le  Bas,  pp. 

An  Apology  for  Lollard  Doctrines,  327,  328. 

attributed  to  Wycliffe,  pp.  70,  7I9  ^'  De  Eccleaia  et  Membrie  efus, 

cd.  Todd,  1842.  edited    by    Dr.    Todd     (Dublin, 

^*  See  the  brief  discussion  in  the  1851). 

next  chapter  of  the  Trialogtu,  (lib.  ^*  The    words  are   remarkable, 

IV.  c.  25).    He  maintains  that  St.  particularly  as  indicating  a  distrust 

James  (v.  14)  is  not  speaking  of  of  prayers   for  the  dead:    *The 

*  infirmitatem  finalem,  sed  consola-  secound  part  of  this  chirche  ben 

tionem    faciendam    a  presbytero,  sentis   in   purgatorie;     and   thea 

dum  aliquis  infirmatur,  et  quia  per  synnen  not  of  the  newe,  but  purgen 

viam  naturs  oleum  abundans  in  her  [».«.  their]  olde  synnes:  and 

illis  partibuB  valet  ad  corporis  sani-  many  errours  fallen  in  preiying  for 

tatem.    Ideo  talem  meminit  unc-  theis  seyntis;  and  sitn  thei  alle 

tionem,  non  quod  illud  oleum  agat  ben  deede  in  body,  Cristis  wordis 

in  animam,  sed  quod  oratio  effdsa  may  be  takun  of  hem.  Sue  [follow] 

a  sacerdote  devoto  medicat  quem-  we  Crist  in  our  livf  and  late  the 

quam,  ut  Deus  infirmitati  animse  deede  bene  the  d^e' ;  p.  iv. 
Buffiragetur*. 
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solute  predestination/  he  confined  the  members  of  the 
Church  to  those  who  will  eventually  be  saved.*  Ttjc 
reprobate  he  held  to  form  a  class  essentially  and  irrv- 
versibly  distinct ;  although  as  long  as  men  are  in  the  body 
none  (it  was  maintained)  could  feel  assured  of  his  eternal 
destination.* 

Many  germs  of  error  and  extravagance  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  theories  of  Wydiffe,  much  as  those  were 
overbalanced  by  the  noble  witness  he  had  borne  to  long- 
forgotten  truths  and  by  the  virtues  of  his  private  life.  Tlie. 
anti-social  principles  avowed  by  some  of  his  descendants 
(known  as  early  as  the  year  1387  by  the  opprobrious  name 
of  ^  Lollards')^  had  been  logically  drawn  from  his  extreme 
positions  on  the  nature  of  property  and  the  inherent  vice 
of  all  ecclesiastical  endowments.  Part,  indeed,  of  tlie 
success*  attending  his  own  labours  would  be  due  to  this 
peculiarity  of  his  creed:  but  there  we  also  find  an  ele- 
ment conducing  more  than  others  to  its  premature  decline. 
The  upper  classes  of  society  were  alienated/  and  a  number 
of  the  more  distinguished  clerics,  who  had  joined  the  move- 
ment in  its  earlier  stages,  now  withdrew  and  took  the  other 
side.^     Soon  after  Wycliffe*)»  death  complaints  were  made 


^  See  Neander's  inyestigation  of 
this  point,  posth.  vol.  pp.  316  sq. 
One  of  the  cnargefl  brought  against 
Wycliff  at  the  council  of  Constance 
(1415)  was,  that  '  omnia  de  neces- 
sitate absoluta  eveniunt' :  cf .  Len- 
£EUit,  Hiit.  du  Candle,  lir.  u.  ch. 
69,  Art.  xzyii. 

*  *  This  chirche  is  moder  to  eche 
man  that  shal  be  sauyd,  and  oon- 
teyncth  no  member  but  oonly  men 
tliat  shulen  be  sauyd' :  DeEceleaia, 
as  aboTe,  p.  iv. 

>  Ibid,  p.  ▼.  He  adds,  that  '  as 
eche  man  shal  hope  that  he  shal 
be  sauyd  in  bliss,  so  he  shulde 
suppose  that  he  be  leme  [t.e.  a 
member]  of  hooli  chirche'. 

f  See  aboTe,    p.  371»  n.  9 ;  and 


Turner,  Middle  Apei,  y.  198,  where 
the  bishop  of  Worcester  (1387)  de- 
nounces the 'Lollards'  as  'etemallv- 
damned  sons  of  Antichrist'  &c. 

^  This  was  so  marked,  that 
Knyghton,  in  speaking  (col.  2860  / 
of  kmghts,  ooimts,  and  even  dukes 
among  the  'Wycliviani  siye  LoU 
lardi',  adds :  *  Secta  ilia  in  mskzimo 
honore  illis  diebus  habebatur  et  in 
tantum  multiplicata  fuit,  quod  vix 
duos  yideres  in  yia  quin  alter  eoruni 
discipulus  Wydefi  merit'. 

*  Hitt,  of  England  under  the  Hotti* 
ofLtmeaeier,  pp.  36,  87. 

^  Instances  are  giyen  in  Le  Ba«« 
pp.  386 — 390.  The  same  occurred, 
and  for  similar  reasons,  in  the  great 
conyulsion  of  the  sixteenth  ocn- 
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that  *  Lollards'  advocated  tenets  like  the  following  :*    They  ^^^^- 
regarded  absolution  as  sinM  and  even  impious :    pilgri-   tb,vvokts, 
mages,  invocation  of  saints,  the  keeping  of  saints'-days, 
and  the  use  of  images  they  branded  as  idolatry :  they  ques- 
tioned* the  lawfulness  of  oaths,  and  undervaluing  all  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  went  so  far  as  to  ordain  their  ministers*^ 
and  organize  an  independent  sect.      On  more  than  ^^6ji"^J^^{, 
occasion  members  of  it  were  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  repreutfum. 
stirring  up  sedition  ;^^   and  the  English  court,  at  length 
relieved  from  other  adversaries,  entered  on  a  vigorous 
course  of  action  for  repressing  every  kind  of  misbelief. 
The  same  repressive  policy  was  followed  out  by  Henry 
IV.,  who  on  dethronmg   Bichard   (Sept.   29,  1389)   had 
found  it  more  than  ever  needful  to  secure  the  aid  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  friars.^"    At  this  epoch,  it  would 


tury.  Heath,  for  instance,  an 
especial  favourite  of  Melancthon 
(1635),  became  die  Marian  arch- 
bishop of  York  (1555). 

^  See  the  catalogue  of  these 
<noTi  orrores'  in  Kayghton,  col. 
2706. 

'  The  words  are  '  Quod  non  licet 
aliquo  modo  jurare':  cf.  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Waldenses, 
above,  p.  314,  n.  5. 

10  Wabingham,  Eypodigma  NeuS' 
tria,  as  above,  p.  544,  alludes  to 
this  feature  of  their  system  in  the 
followixig  terms  :  '  JLoUardi  se- 
quaces  Johannis  Wicliff  in  tantam 
sunt  evectl  temeritatem,  ut  eorum 
presbyteri,  more  pontificum  [i,e, 
bifihops]  novos  crearent  presby- 
teros,  asserentes  quemlibet  sacer- 
dotem  tantam  habere  potestatem 
conferendi  sacramenta  ecclesiastica 
quantum  papa' :  cf.  the  Apology  far 
the  LoUardt,  pp.  28  sq.,  and  Br. 
Todd's  remarkiB,  '  Introd.,'  pp. 
xzviii.,  zxix.  Bp.  Spen<^  of 
Norwich,  persecuted  them  oB'  this 
account :  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacm^ 
II.  359  sq. 
^'  e,g»  they  placarded  the  churches 


in  London  with  scurrilous  attacks 
upon  the  priests.  Hist,  of  EngUnui^ 
as  above,  pp.  29,  30.  The  boldness 
of  their  tone  at  this  period  is  at- 
tested by  the  remonstrances  which 
they  addressed  to  the  parliament 
of  1395  (Wilkins  in.  221).  The 
substance  of  their  manifesto  was 
then  expanded  and  published  in 
the  Endish  language;  and  Mr. 
Forshalf  has  apparently  identified 
the  larger  treatise  with  the  Eccle- 
9UB  Regimen,  or  so-called  Remofi' 
etrance,  which  he  edited  in  1851 : 
see  his  Pref.,  pp.  ix.,  x.  In  the 
foUowinp^  year  (1396),  eighteen 
propositions  taken  from  Wyclifife's 
Tnaiogus  were  condemned  by  a 
synod  held  in  London  (Wilkins 
III.  229),  and  answered  in  the 
treatise  of  Woodford  above  cited, 
p.  401,  n.  7. 

*"  Soon  after  his  accession  he  put 
forth  a  proclamation  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords,  directing 
the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of 
aU  persons  who  dared  to  preach 
against  the  Mendicants  (March  21, 
1399) :  Bymer's  Fcedera^  viu.  87, 

£E 
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^^^^-  seem,  the  tenets  of  the  LollardB^  were  expressed  with 
EFFORTS,  greater  boldness  and  pursued  more  generally  into  their 
Further  poinuloeicBl  results.  Thev  lost  all  reverence  for  the  8acr»- 
%:::T^  ments  admin>Bter«d  at  chun^,  <»id  characterized  the  m.» 
itself*  as  the  watch-tower  of  Antichrist.  Thej  absolutely 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  purgatory/  though  retaining,  with 
conditions,  certain  prayers  and  offerings  for  the  dead/ 
They  carried  out  their  views  of  matrimony  so  tar  as  to 
require  that  monks  and  nuns  should  marry,  lowering  at 
the  same  time  its  importance  by  dispensing  with  the  in- 
tervention of  the  priest.  Their  strong  antipathy  to  saints' 
days  now  extended  to  the  weekly  festival  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, which  they  treated  as  a  merely  Jewish  ordinance.* 
Of  other  features  now  developed,  none  was  practlcaUy 
more  important  than  the  circulation  of  a  host  of  semi- 
political  prophecies,*  suggested  by  extravagant  ideas  re- 
specting the  secularization  of  the  Church. 

It  was  to  meet  these  later  forms  of  LoUardism  that 
Henry  and  his  parliament  devised  the  sanguinary  statute^ 
De  hcerettco  comburendo.  Trial  in  the  civil  courts  was 
hereby  superseded;    for  certificates  from  any  bishop  or 


ttatuU. 


1  See  Hist,  o/Enffland,  as  above, 
p.  82. 

'  Wycliffe  himself  is  charged 
(but,  as  it  seems,  unfairly)  with 
disparaginff  '  the  Mass  and  Hours.' 
Thus,  in  the  Articuii  Joh,  Wicl^ 
condemned  at  Constance  (in 
Brown's  F<ucic,  i.  276),  we  read 
among  others  of  this  kind :  '  Utile 
foret  ecdesie  poni  in  pristina  liber- 
tate :  et  sic  cessarent  missarum  su- 
peradditarum  solennia  et  orationes 
cum  horis  canonicis  adinyents. 
licet  enim  ists  tres  adinrentiones 
humans  per  acculeru  prositU  eccle^ 
tup,  non  tamen  tantum  quantum  peO" 
catum  diaboli,* 

'  Cf.  above,  p.  416. 

^  e.g,  SsL  one  of  the  Ccnchmons 
({7),  addressed  to  Parliament  (as 
above,  p.  417,  u.  11),  they  speak  as 


follows :  '  Quod  spirituales  ora- 
tiones pro  animabus  mortuorum 
facts  in  ecdesia  nostra  [i.e.  the 
Church  of  Ensland  which  they  dis* 
tinguish  (61)  from  its  *  noverca*'  the 
Church  of  Ilome],prsferentesunam 
per  nomen  anteqiiam  alitun«  est 
lalsum  fundamentum  eleemosynae/ 

*  Cf.  above,  p.  314,  n.  6  ;  where 
the  same  charge  is  brought  against 
the  Waldenses. 

•  See  Br.  Maitland's  8th  essay 
(1852X  on  The  LoUarde,  pp.  216 
sq.  These  *  prophecies'  continued 
to  be  circulated  imtil  the  -very 
dawxL  of  the  Reformation. 

'  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  16 ;  WiUdns,  ni. 
262.  On  the  doubts  respecting  the 
authority  of  this  act,  see  Hist,  of 
England,  as  above,  Note  xvii. 
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his  commiBsaiyy  Btatrng  that  a  person  was  convieted  or  *^^^" 
was    vehemently    sospected    of   heresy,    constrained   the   g^FORTs. 
sheriffs  and  their  officers  ^forthwith  in  some  high  place, 
before  the  people,  to  do  him  to  be  burnt.'     An  early 
victim  of  the  spirit  which  presided  in  the  framing  of  this 
merciless  enactment  was  William  Sawtrd,'  a  parish-priest,  ^^f^ 
who  had  already  manifested  what  were  deemed  heretical  (d.  1401). 
opinions,  and  had  been  driven  to  recant ;  but  on  reiterating 
his  denial  of  transubstantiation,*  he  was  publicly  burnt  at 
Bmithfield   (Feb.   26,  1401).      Another  victim  was  Lord 
Cobham**  (Sir  John  Oldcastle),  a  person  of  extraordinary  ^/?i*^** 
merit.     He  had  always  set  the  highest  value  on  the  works 
of  Wycliffe,"  and  his  mansion  at  Cowling  Castle  in  Kent 
had  often  furnished  Lollard  preachers  with  a  shelter  and 
a  home.     Suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the  new  opinions,  be 
was  now,  on  his  appeal  to  Henry  V.,"  transferred  into  the 
court  of  archbishop  Arundel,  his  most  implacable  opponent^ 
(Sept.  1413).     The  charges  brought  against  him  were  that 
he  impugned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Church  and 
propagated  misbelief,  particularly  on  the  Eucharist,  the 


s  Vaughan,  p.  486.  The  royal 
mandate  for  hu  ezecutioxi  {Rot, 
Pari,  III.  459)  orders  it  to  be  made 
oonspicuouB  *in  abhorrence  of  hia 
crime  and  as  an  example  to  all 
other  Christians.' 

*  This  was  the  gravamen  of  the 
case  against  him. 

10  One  of  the  best  accounts  of 
him  is  given  in  the  anonymous 
Hist,  of  England^  as  above,  pp.  60 
—87. 

^^  Copies  of  them  were  diAised 
at  his  expense :  Vaughan,  p.  495. 

^  This  monarch  is  praised  by  a 
contemporary  as '  Christo  et  mundo 
commendatissimus  inter  reges,'  for 
raising  a  standard  *  contra  Wide- 
vistas  hsereticos.' 

>3  In  the  convocation  held  at 
Oxford,  1408,  and  apparently  ad- 
journed to  London,  ne  had  pub- 
lished   his    violent    ConttUutioM 


against  LoUardt  (Johnson  ii.  457 — 
475,  Oxf.  1851,  where  see  the  edi- 
tor's notes).  The  first  of  these 
eiq'oina  that  '  no  one  preach  to  the 
people  or  clergy  in  Latin  or  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  within  a  church  or 
without  it,  unless  he  present  him- 
self to  the  diocesan  of  the  place  in 
which  he  attempts  to  preach  and 
be  examined,'  &c.  In  ^  4,  scholars 
are  forbidden  to  diapute  '  publicly, 
or  even  privately,  concerning  the 
Catholic  faith  or  the  sacraments  of 
Uie  Church.'  Arundel  was  now 
supported  by  a  Carmelite  friar, 
Thomas  Netter  of  Walden,  whose 
Doctrinale  Anti^itatum  Fidei  Eccl, 
Cathol,  (not  unfrequently  printed) 
is  aimed  at  the  Lollards.  He  waa 
also  the  author  of  the  FaacictUuB 
Zizaniorumt  referred  to  above,  p. 
406,  n.  1. 

EE2 
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merit  «f  pilgrimages,  relics,  image-worship,  and  the  papal 
monarchy.  The  trial  ended  in  a  sentence  which  proclaimed 
him  a  ^  pernicious  and  detestable  heretic';  but  in  the  respite 
granted  with  the  hope  of  wringing  from  him  a  confession 
of  his  guilt,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  into 
Wales,^  where  he  continued  till  1417.  He  was  then  re- 
captured, sentenced  to  the  stake,  and  most  barbarooaly 
executed  in  St  Giles's  Fields  on  Christmas-day.* 

A  heavier  blow  had  meanwhile  been  inflicted  on  the 
Lollards  by  the  council  of  Constance'  (1415).  However 
cordially  the  bulk  of  the  ecclesiastics  there  assembled 
might  rejoice  in  the  attempt  of  Wycliffe  to  repel  the 
arrogance  of  Rome,  to  banish  all  administrative  abos^ 
and  to  elevate  the  tone  of  morals  in  the  Church  at  large,* 
they  could  not  tolerate  those  branches  of  his  system  where 
he  meddled  with  the  order  of  society  and  questioned  the 
traditionary  faith  of  Chrirtiaxu,.     Fiv^and-forty  articles,' 


1  WalBingham  (pp.  481,  432) 
ascribes  the  rumours  of  disturb- 
ances in  the  foUowing  January  to 
a  secret  conspiracy  of  the  Lollards : 
but  there  is  eyery  reason  to  believe 
that  Cobham  was  still  in  Wales: 
of.  Vaughan,  pp.  603 — 506.  In 
1430,  howeyer,  some  of  them  did 
rise  into  actual  rebellion :  Turner, 
MiddU  Ages,  in.  14,  ed.  1830. 

'  Many  oUier  executions  followed 
(Wilkins,  in.  894  sq.)  to  the  joy 
of  men  like  Thomas  Ketter,  who 
says  (in  the  Proem,  to  his  Doctri- 
nale)  that  they  were  all  consigned 
'  duplici  pGens,  incendio  propter 
Beum,  suspendio  propter  regem.' 
Elmham,  a  Ijatin  poet  of  the  time, 
discovers  Sir  John  Oldcastle  in  the 
Apocalyptic  number  666 :  Turner, 
as  above,  p.  142,  u.  43. 

^  The  University  of  Oxford  had 
deputed  twelve  persons  in  1412  to 
examine  the  works  of  Wycliffe, 
and  the  result  was  that  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
conclusions  were  branded  as '  guilty 


of  fire]:  T^lkins,  iii.  839  sq.  A 
&ct  like  this  appears  to  muitate 
strongly  against  the  genuinenees  of 
the  PubUke  Testimome  given  tmt  by 
the  Univeriitie  of  Oxford  in  honour 
of  WycUffe,  and  beanng  date  Oct.  6, 
1406  {Ibid.  in.  302) :  cf.  Le  Bas, 
pp.  309  sq.  His  writings  were  also 
condemned  by  pope  John  'yyiTT 
in  1412  (Labbe,  xi.  22,  23). 

^  We  may  estimate  the  strength 
of  these  fedings  from  the  fyyct  that 
the  University  of  Oxford,  which 
condemned  the  Lollard  tenets  in 
1412,  drew  up  in  1414,  and  by  the 
king's  express  command,  a  series 
of  Articles  concerning  the  Reformm^ 
tion  of  the  Church  (WilkuiB»  ixi. 
360—366). 

<  See  Yon  der  Hardt,  ConeU. 
Constant,  iv.  160  sq.,  and  Len&nt, 
Hitt.  du  Conciie  ihi  Conet.  liv.  n. 
ch.  69.  The  proceedings  v^ere  pre- 
faced by  a  sermon  frt>m  the  bishop 
of  Toulon,  in  which  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  pope  himself  was 
handled  in  the  roughest  way.  Ibid. 
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extracted  firom  his  wiitingB,  were  accordinglj  denoonced  bbfobma- 
(Maj  5,  1415).     Another  list,  extending  to  no  less  than   efforts. 
sixty  articles,'  was  added  in  a  future  session  (July  6); 
nearly  all  of  them  agreeing  in  the  main  with  accusations 
that  had  been  already  urged  against  himself  or  some  of 
his  early  followers  in  England.    On  the  same  occasion  it  Burmngo/ 
was  ordered  that  the  bones  of  Wycliffe,  if  discernible  firom  i42S. 
those  of  other  persons,  should  be  burnt, — a  fiilmination 
which,  however,   was   suspended   till   the   time  of  pope 
Martin  Y.  (1428).   The  prelate  whom  he  charged  to  see  it 
executed  was  Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  once  an  ardent 
champion  of  the  new  opinions,*  who  proceeded  to  exhume 
the  body  of  his  former  fiiend,  and  after  burning  it,  directed 
that  the  ashes  should  be  thrown  into  the  Swift,  the  stream 
which  flows  by  Lutterworth.* 

The  only  writer  who  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  con- 
vert the  Lollards,  by  the  use  of  candid  argument  and  by 
diffusing  tracts  in  the  vernacular,  was  Beginald  Peacock,*  seginaid 
who  had  been  translated  firom  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  (siienoed 
to  that  of  Chichester  in  1449.  His  moderation  was,  how- 
ever, almost  fatal  to  him.  He  could  not  insist  upon  the 
absolute  infallibility  of  the  Church  ;^^  and  after  a  vexatious 
controversy  with  his  brother-prelates,  he  was  driven  by  a 
threat  of  punishment  for  heresy  to  make  a  solemn  recantar 


*  Von  der  Hardt,  nr.  408  sq.; 
Lenfant,  Ut.  hi.  ch.  42.  Chicheley, 
who  succeeded  Arundel  at  Canter- 
bury in  the  following  year  (1416), 
followed  up  these  censures  in  the 
same  harsh  and  narrow  spirit 
(Wilkins,  ill.  378),  aiming  more 
especially  to  prevent  the  Lollards 
firom  holding  '  secret  conyenticles.' 

7  See  Le  Bas,  p.  390. 

*  Lyndwood  (Piropmciafo,  p.  284, 
Oxon.  1679)  mentions  these  bar- 
barous proceedings  with  apparent 
satisfaction. 

»  See  Lewis,  Life  of  Pwiock,  pas- 
sim:   and  Wharton  8  Append,  to 


Cave,  ad  an.  1444.  His  chief  book 
against  the  Lollards  is  entitled 
Repreetor  nimue  Cleri  reprehenH" 
onis.  In  the  first  part,  he  discusses 
at  great  length  the  principal  objec- 
tion of  the  nonconformists,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  received  as  true, 
or  obligatory  on  the  Christians,  if 
it  be  not  fully  and  expressly  stated 
in  the  Bible. 

10  His  obnoxious  statements  had 
appeared  in  his  TVeatiae  of  Faith. 
The  second  book  of  it,  in  which  he 
shews  that  Scripture  is  the  only 
perfect  and  substantial  basis  of  be- 
lief^ was  published,  London,  1688. 
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REFMWA-  tion,  and  was  finallj  immured  in  Thoniey  Abbey  wiiere 
BFFOBT6.   he  died.* 


Although  it  lA  not  easy  to  trace  out  the  fortunes  of  the 
LollardB  during  the  political  conTukions  from  whidii  Eng- 
land suffered  in  the  fifteeenth  century,  nor  to  determine 
whether  they  were  still  surviving  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Beformation,'  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  strong  predis- 
positions were  excited  in  its  favour,  by  their  preaching 
and  their  works.     John  Wycliffe  may  indeed  be  tak^i 
as  the  prototype'  of  one  important  school  of  English,  and 
still  more  of  Continental  Church-reformers.    In  the  natural 
bias  of  his  mind,  in  the  unwonted  clearness  of  his  moral 
intuitions,  in  his  rude  but  manly  style,  and  in  the  fear- 
less energy  with  which  he  struggled,  almost  single-handed, 
to  eradicate  the  gross  abuses  of  the  times,  we  see  an  agent 
qualified  to  censure  and  demolish  errors  rather  than  to 
strengthen  the  dismantied  fortress  of  the  Church,   and 
beautify  afresh   the   ancient  sanctuary   of  truth:    whHe 
some  of  his  opinions,  even  where  he  was  not  consdous 
of  the  slightest  wish  to  foster  insurrection,  were  too  eaaly 
convertible  for  such  an  end  by  over-heated  crowds  or  by 
less  scrupulous  disciples.     It  is  found,  accordingly,  that 
the  Reformers  who  at  last  succeeded  in  the  sphere  of 
labour  where  his  patriotic  piety  had  failed,  drew  littie,  if 
at  all,  from  his  productions:*  and  in  Germany,  the  Lu- 


^  He  was  allowed  no  writing 
materiala,  and  <  no  books  to  look 
on,  but  only  a  portuous  [t.  0.  bre- 
Tiaryl,  a  mass-book,  a  palter,  a 
legend,  and  a  Bible.'  Harleian  MS. 
quoted  by  Turner,  iii.  143,  n.  47. 
The  suspicion  with  which  he  was 
regarded  is  further  seen  in  a  sup- 
plemental statute  of  King's  College, 
CSambridge  (founded  1441);  pro- 
vision being  then  made  that  every 
scholar,  at  the  end  of  his  proba- 
tionary years,  abjure  the  errors  or 
heresies  '  Johannis  Wicli^  Begi' 


naldi  Peeock,*  eU,:  Lewis, as aboT«, 
p.  178. 

'  Traces  of  their  influence  are 
found  in  the  Acts  of  the  ConToca- 
Hon  of  1636 :  see  Hardwick's  BiU, 
of  the  Arfieles,  pp.  42,  43. 

'  See  Prof,  tflunt's  remark  on 
the  affinity  between  the  LoUard 
and  the  Puritan,  in  his  SkeUh  of 
the  Me/ormatumf  pp.  S7  sq.,  Su 
edit. 

«  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  '  AdTertise- 
ment'  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Wydiffe's  treatise  De  Eeeieoia  «tf 
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theran,  as  distinguished  from  the  Swiss  divines,  appear  beforma- 
to  have  regarded  LoUardism  with  positive  distaste/  efforts. 

The  feverish  impuLies,  however,  which  that  system  had  ahnuitaneout 
commumcated  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  age  were  soon  Bohemia. 
transmitted  to  a  distance.  They  not  only  tended  to  en- 
lighten England,  but  ^  electrified'  Bohemia.  Some  mdeed 
of  the  reaction  there  produced  is  traceable  to  other  causes,* 
for  example  to  the  freer  element  in  the  original  Christianity 
of  the  district;  to  the  old  antagonism  between  the  Slavic 
and  Germanic  families,  of  whom  the  latter  was  in  close 
alliance  with  the  pope  ;  and  even  more  to  individual 
preachers,'  who,  anterior  to  the  age  of  Huss  or  Wycliffe, 
started  independent  measures  for  the  exaltation  of  their 
mother-Church. 

Of  these  precursors,  three  at  least  deserve  a  special 
notice.  Milicz,  a  Moravian  of  Cremsier,  was  the  archdea-  j^je, 
con  of  Prague,  and  secretary  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  C<^  ^^^*)- 
the  king  of  Bohemia.  Anxious  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  others,  he  resigned  his  large 
emoluments  (1364),  and  during  several  years  perambulated 
in  the  country  as  an  earnest  preacher  of  repentance." 


membrit  *«*»,  quotes  a  passage  from 
Aylmer's  Harborou^h  for  faith/ul 
sJtf&ets,  printed  at  Strasburs,  1539, 
and  launching  censures  at  tne  pre- 
lates on  account  of  their  temporal 
possessions.  The  author  seems  to 
have  been  stirred  to  make  this 
onslaught  by  reading  '  Wicliefe's 
boke,  which  he  wrote  De  Eccletia' : 
but  when  he  was  at  length  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  London,  he 
•  changed  his  mind,'  pp.  6 — 8. 
The  twenty-sixth  of  the  Article$ 
of  Edigion^  if  not  others  also,  may 
hare  had  an  eye  to  errors  of  the 
LoUards ;  although  in  the  Remon- 
airance  edited  by  Mr.  ForshaU,  the 
writer  of  it  grants  that  sacraments 
and  other  ordinances  may  be  truly 
administered  by  •  evUmen'  (p.  123), 
but  ^^  in  cases  where  the  uyes  of 


S nests  are  openly  scandalous,  their 
ocks  are  bound  to  keep  aloof  from 
their  communion  (cf.  Apology  for 
Lollard  I>oetrinet,  pp.  37 — 10,  ed. 
Todd). 

^  Some  of  their  antipathy  was 
due  to  the  aberrations  mentioned 
in  the  previous  note :  e.  g.  Apologia 
Confeu,  August,  (by  Melancthon), 
p.  149,  in  the  libri  Symbolicif  ea. 
firancke,  Leipz.  1847:  cf,  other 
instances  in  Gieseler,  §  126,  n.  31 
(4th  German  edit.),  and  Le  Bas, 
pp.  820,  321. 

0  See  above,  pp.  122—125. 

^  The  best  modem  authorities  on 
this  subject  are  Palacky's  Guch, 
von  Bohmenf  Prag,  1845,  and  Jor- 
dan's Vorldufer  de»  HusitenthumB  in 
Bohmen,  Leipz.  1846. 

^  At  first  his  influence  was  im- 
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EFFORTS,  the  Church  had  sunk  into  the  grasp  of  Antichrist*  He 
treated  on  this  topic  in  St  Peter's  at  Rome**  (1367),  but 
vas  immediately  ulenced  by  the  Inquisition.'  Urban  Y^ 
however,  who  attempted  at  that  very  juncture*  to  reoccapy 
the  old  metropolis,  released  the  culprit  from  his  chains 
and  sent  him  back  to  Prague.  He  there  resumed  his 
work;  but  certain  Friars,  envious  of  his  popularity  and 
writhing  under  his  rebukes,  commenced  a  fresh  attack 
upon  him.  He  expired  at  Avignon  in  1374,  while  the 
judicial  process  they  had  instituted  was  still  pending.* 

One  of  his  contemporaries  was  an  Austrian,  Conrad 
of  Waldhausen^*  who  adopted  a  like  method  in  Vienna 
for  awakening  all  classes  of  society.  He  was  at  leng^ 
invited  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  to  sld  the  holy 
movement  in  Bohemia;*  and  the  sermons  which  he  there 


Woldhauim 
(d.  136B}. 


paired  by  his  want  of  &iniliarity 
with  the  natiTe  tongue,  or  the 
strangeness  of  his  accent  ('propter 
incongruentiam  vulgaris  sermoms'); 
but  aiterwards  he  made  a  deep  im- 
pression more  especially  on  the 
female  auditors  (*mcoepenmt  mu- 
lieres  superbse  pepla  alta  ct  gemmis 
circumdata  caputia  et  vestimenta 
auro  et  argento  omata  depon?re'): 
see  a  Life  of  Milicz  (by  a  disciple) 
in  Balbinus,  Mucell,  Hist,  Bohemia^ 
Decad.  i.,  lib.  it.,  pp.  45,  46; 
Prag.  1682. 

*  With  this  feeling  he  composed 
a  LibeUua  de  Antiehruto,  on  which 
see  Neander,  posth.  ykA.,  pp.  339 
sq.,  Jordan,  p.  29. 

'  lie  there  announced  *quod 
Antichristus  venit'  (Life,  as  above, 
p.  51) :  feelinff  himself  constrained 
to  pray  and  labour  '  pro  domino 
nostro  papa  et  pro  domino  impe- 
ratore,  ut  ita  ordinent  ecdesiam 
sanctam  in  spiritualibus  et  tempo- 
ralibus,  ut  securi  fideles  deserviant 
Creatori':  Neander,  Ibid,  p.  843. 
Another  of  the  charges  subse- 
quently  brought  against  him  was 


for  strenuously  maintaining  *  quod 
onmis  homo  tenetur  de  necessitate 
saltern  ad  minua  Ins  in  hAdomada 
sumere  corporis  Bominici  sacra- 
mentum*:  Jordan,  p.  39,  where  aU 
the  twelve  articles  are  given. 

'  This  engine  was  now  worked 
by  Mendicants,  to  whom  Milict, 
like  Wydiffe,  made  himself  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious.  On  his  appre- 
hension some  of  them  announced 
to  their  congregations  in  Prague* 
'  Carissimi,  ecce  jam  Militius  cre- 
mabitur':  X.i/e,  as  above,  p.  51. 

^  See  above,  p.  850. 

'  This  point  aoes  not  seem  to  be 
very  clearly  established:  see  Jor- 
dan, p.  27,  and  Neander,  as  befoie, 
p.  348,  n.  1. 

*  Sometimes  called 'von  Stiekna' 
through  an  eiror  of  the  press  whidi 
confoimded  him  with  another  of 
the  same  class.  Scsekna  is  said  to 
have  also  distinguished  himtftif  by 
preaching  *  contra  clerioos':  Nean- 
der, Ibid.  n.  2. 

^  On  his  laboun  there  and 
heretofore,  see  Jordan,  pp.  3  sq. 
He  also  was  persuaded  tiiat  the 
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delivered  seem  to  have  prodaced  a  marvellous  effect.    Like  ^^Jy  ^" 
Milicz,  he  had  also  proved  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious   efforts. 
to  the  Mendicants,^  who  strove  to  silence  him   (1364). 
Their  opposition  failed,  however,  and  he  died  in  peace 
(1369). 

Among  the  numerous  followers  of  Milicz  none  acquired  f^^j^  ^ 
so  high  a  reputation  as  Matthias  of  Janow  (in  Bohemia),  (d.  1884). 
who,  proceeding  on  the  same  conviction  that  the  Church 
would  decompose  if  it  were  not  immediately  reformed,* 
appears  to  have  anticipated  many  of  the  views  hereafter 
cherished  by  the  Lutheran  divmes.  A  six  years^  residence  at 
Paris  (hence  his  title  of  ^  Magister  Parisiensis')  made  him  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  philosopher:  but  holier  aspirations 
were  excited  in  him  as  he  listened  to  the  fervent  preachers 
now  arising  in  his  native  country.  In  1381  he  was  in- 
ducted to  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Prague. 
The  scandals  there  laid  open  to  his  gaze  impelled  him 
to  rebuke  the  monks  and  clerics,  in  a  work^^  On  the 
Abomination  of  Desolation  in  the  Church.  A  more  im- 
portant work,"  however,  is  entitled  Rules  of  the  Old  and 


Anticlirist  was  rampant  in  the 
Church. 

8  According  to  Balbinns  (as 
above,  p.  423,  n.  8),  p.  406,  Conrad 
composed  a  large  treatise  entitled 
Accuaatifmet  MendioamHum:  cf.  Ne- 
ander,  pp.  354  sq. 

*  He  "vent  so  far  even  as  to  de- 
spair of  the  corrigibility  of  the 
Church  in  its  present  state:  'Dei 
Ecclesia  nequit  ad  pristinam  snam 
dignitatem  reduci,  vel  reformari, 
nisi  prins  omnia  fiant  nova.  De 
SaeerdGtum  et  Monachorum  Abomi- 
natione  Deaolationis'  etc.,  c.  37, 
(published  in  the  Hist,  et  Monu- 
ment, Joh,  Hu8,  Norimb.  1715,  i. 
473  sq.)*  Ix^  &&  extract  (^ven  by 
Jordan,  p.  68),  he  thinks  it  essen- 
tial to  a  reformation  that  the  ritual 
system  of  the  Church  and  some  of 
its  dogmatical  excrescences  should 
be  curtailed:    *QuapropteT  apud 


me  decretum  habeo,  quod  ad  re- 
formandam  pacem  et  unionem  in 
universitate  Christiana  expedit 
omnem  plantationem  illam  eradi- 
care,  et  abtfreviare  iterum  Terbum 
super  terram,  et  redueere  ChrisH 
Jttu  Eccluiam  ad  ma  primordia 
§alubria  et  compendioaa* 

^<^  As  in  the  prcTious  note. 

"  The  whole  is  stiU  in  MS.,  but 
extracts  from  it  are  supplied  in 
Jordan,  as  above,  pp.  59  sq.:  cf. 
Neander's  review  of  them,  pp. 
870^444.  In  one  passage  (p.  415) 
it  is  manifest  Uiat  Janow,  had  he 
followed  out  his  argument,  would 
have  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
communion  in  hotk  kinds.  His 
words  are,  *  Propter  quotidianam 
frequentiam  et  propter  dualitatem 
utnusque  speciei,  panis  et  vini, 
a  quibus  hoc  sacrincium  inte^ira'' 
tur:  cf.  441,  n.  3.  According  to  his 
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JohmHim 
(d.  1415). 


^*^™^  New  Testament^  In  which,  amid  a  number  of  {Mrophetic 
KFF0ET8.  theories,  he  handles  the  corruptions  of  the  age  with  temble 
severity.  Among  the  remedies  on  which  both  he  and 
Milicz  had  insisted,  one  was  greater  frequency  in  the  re- 
ception of  the  Lord's  Supper:^  but  a  synod  held  at 
Prague*  in  1388  discountenanced  the  practice,  by  forbid- 
ding laymen  to  communicate  more  frequently  than  mioe 
a  month. 

The  ground  had  thus  been  broken  for  the  sedulous 
but  ill-requited  labours  of  John  Hubs'  (Hus),  who  saw 
the  light  at  Husinecz,  a  market-town  of  Bohemia,  July 
6, 1360.  His  place  of  training  was  the  newly-founded 
University  of  Prague,  where  he  became  professor  (tie. 
public  tutor)  in  philosophy  (1396).  Soon  afterwards,  in 
(1400),  he  was  chosen  as  the  spiritual  director  of  the 
queen  Sophia;  and  his  popular  discourses  at  the  chapel 
of  Bethlehem*  in  Prague  (1401)  were  instrumental  to  the 
spreading  of  his  influence  from  the  court  and  university  to 
all  the  humbler  grades  of  life.  His  ^  orthodoxy^  at  this 
time  was  unimpeachable:  we  find  him  bearing  a  com- 
nussion  from  the  primate  Sbynco  (Lepus)  and  conducting 


Tiew,  the  Eucharist  was  the  crown- 
ijxg  act  of  worship  (p.  428),  and  the 
Bible  the  great  source  of  Christian 
joy  and  knowledge.  On  the  latter 
point  he  spolie  with  a  peculiar  em- 
phasis (Jordan,  p.  30)  :  *  Unde  cum 
Tidi  quam  plurimos  portare  semper 
reUquias  et  ossa  diyersorum  sancto- 
rum, pro  defensione  sua  quilibet  et 
sua  suifpilari  devotione....ego  elegi 
mihi  Bibliam,  meam  electam,  so- 
dam  meie  peregrinationi«  gestare 
semper  mecum'  0to. 

^  See  above,  p.  424,  n.  2.  Janow 
thus  expresses  himself  in  the  un- 
published work  reviewed  by  Ne- 
ander  (p.  436) :  *  Absit  autem  hoc 
a  Christianis  quod  debesnt  solum 
semel  in  unno  agere  memoriam 
Dominice  passionis,  ^uie  continuis 
momentis  debet  in  ipsorum  pec- 


toribus  demorari.'  He  was  in  &- 
your  of  daily  communion:  cf«  p. 
425,  n.  11. 

'  Jordan  p.  65. 

'  See,  especially,  the  BtMtona  H 
lionummUa  Joh.  Hut  atqve  Hieron, 
Pragemis,  Norimb.  1715,  and  Pa- 
lacky,  Oeach,  von  Bohmen^  as  above. 
Keander  has  also  devoted  nearly 
three  hundred  pages  of  his  post- 
humous volume  to  the  Bohemian 
reformer,  pp.  449—727. 

^  The  founder  of  this  chapel 
states,  in  his  deed  of  eift  (Giesler, 
6 150,  note«),thathecalledit  'Beth- 
lehem  quod  interpretatur  domm 
jNmM.....nac  oonsideratione,  ut  ibi> 
dem  populus  communis  et  Christi- 
fideles  pane  prtedicationia  aancts 
refici  debeant.' 
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an  inqniry  into  the  genuineneBB  of  a  reputed  miracle  at  '^^j^' 

EFFOKTB. 


Wiknack.*  

Hubs  had  grown  familiar  with  the  Sacred  Writings,  T^MumUtitm 
with  the  doctors  of  the  WeBtem  Church,  especially  Au-  S^S^^* 
gustine,  and  with  modem  authors  of  celebrity,  including 
GroBseteste'  of  Lincoln  and  his  own  fellow-countryman, 
Matthias  of  Janow,  when  the  theological  as  well  as  other 
tracts  of  Wycli£fe  found  their  way  as  far  as  Prague  and 
caused  a  general  fermentation  in  the  academic  circles.' 
The  exchange  of  sentiments  promoted  in  this  age  by 
wandering  scholars  was  facilitated  in  the  case  of  England 
and  Bohemia  by  the  recent  marriage  of  the  princess  Anna, 
daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  to  our  KIchard  II.  We  are 
also  told'  that  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  stood  to  Hubs  in 
a  relation  similar  to  that  in  which  Melancthon  stood  to 
Luther,  sojourned  for  a  time  at  Oxford  (circ.  1398),  and 
on  returning  home  imported  numerous  copies  of  the 
Wydiffite  tracts  to  circulate  among  the  students  in  Bo- 
hemia. Hubs  had  not  been  favourably  impressed  with 
some  of  these  productions ;  but  a  change'  at  length  appears 

*  See  the  particnlan  in  Neander, 
pp.  453  sq. 

'  This  may  be  concluded  from 
references  to  Orosseteste  in  the 
works  of  Huss. 

^  According  to  Huss  himself 
(Contra  Anglicum  Joan,  Stokes:  Opp. 
1. 108 )  who  informs  us  that  as  early 
as  1 38 1  some  of  the  Wy cliffite  tracts 
were  known  in  Prague,  and  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  them 
before  1 39 1 .  These,  ho weyer,  may 
have  been  chiefly  philosophical  in 
their  character. 

*  The  authority  on  which  this 
statement  generally  rests,  is  .£neas 
Sylvius  {Hist,  Bohim,  c.  85),  whose 
hatred  of  the  Hussites  wiU  be 
gatiiered  from  the  following  ex- 
tract :  '  Imbutus  jam  ipse  [t.e. 
Tir  quidam  genere  nobilis  J  Wicle- 
yitarum  reneno  et  ad  nocendum 
paratusy  turn  quod  erat  familiae  suae 


cognomen,  Putridum  Piscem,  i.e. 
fcetidum  Yerus  in  cives  suos  ero* 
muit.'  Palacky,  however,  seems 
to  think  that  the  noble  here  men- 
tioned was  Nicholas  von  Faulfisch, 
a  less  distinguished  follower  of 
Wvcliffe  (III.  pt.  2,  192,  n.  245). 

»  Vaughan's  Wycliffs,  p.  509. 
Tet  it  is  obvious  from  the  language 
used  by  Huss  himself  ( Opp,  i.  330) 
that  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  some 
of  Wycliffe's  opinions  even  at  the 
close  of  his  career.  He  says  that 
he  holds  to  the  'sententis  verse* 
of  the  English  reformer,  '  non  quia 
ipse  dixit,  sed  quia  Divina  Scrip- 
tura,  vel  ratio  infallibilis  dicit. 
Si  autem  dUquism  errorem  posuerit, 
nee  ipsum,  nee  quemcunque  alium 
intendo  in  errore,  quantumlibet 
modice,  imitari.*  On  the  other 
hand,  iBneas  Sylvius,  as  above, 
declares  that  Huss  carried  his  ad- 
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to  have  come  over  him,  aod  he  stood  forth  as  Wycliffe's 
pupil  and  apologist  The  ground-*tone  of  their  minds,  how- 
ever wide  they  may  have  been  apart  on  isolated  topics, 
was  the  same:  they  both  were  Bealists/  and  both  in- 
tensely anxious  to  promote  the  reformation  of  the  Church." 

A  numerous  party*  now  began  to  cluster  in  the  chapel 
and  the  lecture-room  of  Huss.  In  him  the  natives  saw 
an  able  type  of  the  Bohemian  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  class  of  students;  and  accordingly  llie  advocacy  of 
the  new  opinions  in  religion  was  ere  long  identified  with 
politics,  and  irritated  by  the  national  dislike  of  every 
thing  Germanic  In  the  midst  of  this  unhappy  war  of 
races,  nearly  all  the  foreigners  withdrew  from  Prague 
(1409),  transfusing  into  other  seats  of  learning  the  an^ 
tipathy  which  most  of  them  now  cherished  both  for 
Wycliffe  and  the  new  reformers  in  Bohemia. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  evils  on  which  Huss  inasted 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  his  career,  was  the 
degeneracy  of  the  ecclesiastics.*     His  invectives  roused 


miration  of  Wydifie  to  the  highest 
pitch,  asserting  of  his  hooks  that 
they  contained  all  truth, '  adiioiens- 
que  crebro  inter  prwdicandum,  se 
postquam  ex  hac  luce  migraret  in 
ea  loca  proficisci  cupere,  ad  quae 
Wyclevi  anima  pervenisset,  quern 
virum  bonum,  sanctum,  cosloque 
dignum  non  dubitaret/ 

^  Neander,  p.  462.  The  German 
students,  on  the  contrary,  were 
Nominalists,  which  introduced 
another  element  of  strife. 

'  Huss  iOpp,  I.  109)  mentions 
this  as  the  great  bond  of  sympathy 
with  the  ]£igUsh  reformer :  '  Mo- 
vent me  sua  scripta,  quibus  nititur 
toto  conamine  omnes  homines  ad 
legem  Christi  reducere,  et  clerum 
prsecipue,  ut  dimittendo  ssculi 
pompam  et  dominationem  yivat 
cum  apostolis  vitam  Christi.' 

'  Neander,  pp.  466  sq.  JSneas 
Sylvius  (as  above,  c.  35)  puts  the 


matter  thus:  *Bexerunt  scholam 
Pragensem  usque  in  ea  tempora 
Teutones.  Id  molestissimum  Bo- 
hemis  fuit,  hominibus  natura  fero- 
cibus  atque  indomitis.'  After  the 
secession  of  the  Germans,  who  tie 
said  to  have  numbered,  at  the  least, 
five  thousand  (others  have  it^br^y- 
fbw  thousand)  students,  there  were 
only  two  thousand  left  in  Prague. 
The  malcontents  established  i£em- 
selves  at  Leipzig. 

^  Cf.  above,  n.  2.  In  1407  he 
preached  before  a  diocesan  synod 
from  Eph.  vL  14  {Opp.  ii.  32 sq.) 
and  betrayed  his  leaning  to  the 
views  of  Wycliffe  and  Matthias  of 
Janow  with  regud  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical endowments.  He  also  in- 
veighs against  the  dissolute  habits 
of  many  of  his  audience  (*  prslati, 
canonicif  plebani,  et  alii  presbyten,* 
p.  38). 
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the  anger  of  hia  former  fiiend,  archbishop  Sbynco,*  who  ^J^^^- 

imputing  the  sensation  thus  produced  to  the  diffusion  of  gy^oRTs. 

the  Lollard  tracts,  commanded  them  to  be  collected  and 

committed  to  the  flames*  (1408).    A  series  of  complaints 

were  also  lodged  at  Rome/  which  finally  evoked  a  bull 

of  Alexander  Y.  (Dec  20, 1409).    He  there  enjoined  a 

fresh  inquiry,  in  the  hope  of  burning  all  the  other  books 

of  Wycliffe  and  suppressing  every  form  of  LoUardism. 

But  Unas,  like  his  precursor,  was  at  first  in  favour  with 

the  court  f  and  this  advantage,  added  to  a  keen  perception  ^^"^^^'^f^^ 

of  the  weakness  and  injustice  of  the  papacy,  induced  him  Wormed.- 

to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  ^a  pontiff  well  informed' 

to  one  ^better  informed' ^     So  confident  was  he  in  his 

integrity,  that  on  receiving  news  of  Alexander's  death 

(May,  3, 1410)  soon  afterwards,  he  promptly  brought  his 

case  before  the  new  pope,^*  the  monster  John  XXIII. 

The  culprit  was  now  cited  to  attend  in  person  at  Bologna ; 

but  his  friends,  who  knew  the  danger  he  was  in,  dissuaded 

him  from  such  a  step,"  and  on  his  failing  to  appear,  the y^g|^. 

1411: 

>  NeandeT}  pp.  478  sq.  A  fonxud  Bemions.    This  was  to  be  obyiated 

treatise     ('  Ajxtiwicklenus')     was  bj  forbidding  any  one  to  preach  in 

composed  at  this  juncture  (1408)  a  private  chapel»  such  as  the  Beth- 

by  Stephen,  abbot   of  Dola   (in  Idiiem.    See  Alexander's  bull  in 

Morayia).    It  is  printed  in  Pes,  Raynald.  ad  an.  1409,  $  89. 

The§aur.  Aneedot.  ly.  part  ii.  149  sq.  ^  Stephen,  the  abbot  of  Dola  (as 

where  the   AnHhugnu  and   other  above),  p.  890,  ascribes  the  pro- 

cognate  pieces  may  be  found  (pp.  tection  of  Huss  to  the  *popularis 

361  sq  ).  Tulgi  fayor  et  seculare  brachium.* 

^  Two  hundred  copies,  of  which  ^  <  A  papa   male  informato  ad 

many  had  been  richly  bound,  were  papam  melius  informandum':  see 

thus    destroyed :    a.    Yaughan's  Keander,  p.  498. 

Wycliffe,  p.  404  (note).    The  Uni-  »  His  AppeUaHo  ad  aedem  Apoa- 

▼ersity  of  Prague  declared  (June  toheam  is  printed  in  the  Hist,  et 

15,  1410)  that  it  was  not  a  con-  Monument,    i.    112.       Respecting 

senting  party  to  the  act  of  archbp.  John  XXTTT.,  see  aboye,  p.  354. 

Sbynco  and  the  rest  'in  combus-  ^^  The  following  is  part  of  his 

tlonem  librorum  magistri  Johannis  own  yersion  of  the  matter :   <  Ci- 

"Wicklef :'   Gieseler,  §  150,  note  <.  tatus  autem  personaliter  ad  Homa- 

Neander  (p.  500)  places  this  com-  nam  curiam   optabam   comparere 

bustion  in  the  summer  of  1410.  humiliter ;  sed  quia  mortis  insidiie 

^  Another  ground  of  complaint  tam  in  regno  quam  extra  regnum, 

was  that  the  new  reformer  exer-  prssertim  a  Teutonicis  sunt  mihi 

cised  pernicious  influence  by  his  positfie,  ideo  multorum  fretua  con- 
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bUkop, 


^toIt^  sentence  of  excommunication  (Feb.  1411)  was  lanndied 

^^^^^'"'  immediately  against  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  interest 
employed  on  his  behalf  by  Wenceslaus  and  llie  qaeen.* 
Their  influence  was,  however,  more  snccessfnl  in  promoting 

^tlTa^S^  an  accommodation  between  him  and  the  archbishop ; 
Huss  avowing  his  respect  for  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  his  determination  to  adhere  in  all  things  to  the  will 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Church.' 

But  in  the  following  autumn  Sbynoo  breathed  his  last, 
and  when  a  legate  was  dispatched  from  Borne  with  the 
accustomed  pallium  for  the  new  archbishop,  John  annexed 
to  it  a  parcel  of  indulgences,  which  purported  to  be  at 
once  available  for  all  persons  who  might  volunteer  to 
execute  the  ban  that  had  been  issued  for  dethroning 
his  opponent,  the  king  of  Naples.  The  enormitjr  of  this 
procedure  stirred  the  vehemence  of  Huss'  and  of  his  col- 
league, Jerome,  to  the  very  highest  pitch.  The  latter, 
hot  and  sanguine,  lost  no  time  in  propagating  his  enthu- 
siasm among  the  students,  who,  in  order  to  exact  a  kind 
of  vengeance  for  the  seizure  of  Wycliffe's  writings,  or- 
ganized a  mock-procession  in  the  streets  of  Prague  and 

hmnUmgftfihe  bumt  the  papal   instruments.*      Thous^h  Huss  had  not 


Indvigenem 
tent  into 
Bohemia: 


silio  jadicaTi,  quod  foret  Deum 
tentare,  Titam  morti  tradere,  pro> 
fectu  Ecclesue  non  urgente.  Igitur 
non  parui  personaliter,  sed  adyo- 
catofl  et  procuratores  constitui, 
Tolena  sanctie  sedi  apostolics  obe- 
dire.'  See  the  rest  of  this  Con^ 
feaiion  of  Faiths  correctly  given  in 
Pelzel,  Lebetupetchichte  dea  Koni^a 
Wencealaua,  Documents,  No.  230 ; 
Praff,  1788. 

^  Neander,  pp.  518  sq. 

*  Ibid,  p.  623.  He  now  put  forth 
the  Confeaaion  quoted  p.  429,  n.  1 1, 
vindicating  >iimi^plf  in  the  eyes  of 
the  University. 

'  He  justified  his  resistance  on 
the  following  grounds :  '  Ego  dixi 
quod   affecto   cordialiter    implere 


mandata  apoaioUca  et  ipsis  omiuno 
obedire,  sed  voco  mandata  a^os- 
toUca  doctrinas  apostolomm  Chnsti, 
et  de  quanto  mandata  pontificis 
concordaverint  cum  mandatia  et 
doctrinis  apostolicis,  secundum  re- 
pulam  legis  Christi,  de  tanto  volo 
ipsis  paratissime  obedire.  Sed  m 
quid  advent  comcepero  non  obediam, 
etiamsi  ignem  pro  combustione  mei 
corporis  meis  oculis  nreponatis': 
Neander,  p.  529.  His  views  on 
indulgences  may  be  seen  at  lencth 
in  a  remarkable  Quastio  devoted  to 
that  subject  (U12) :  HiH,  etMomh 
meni,  i.  215  so. 

*  See  PelzeU  as  above,  ii.  608  sq. 
It  seems  that  the  violence  connected 
with  this  act  estranged  the  king 
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directly  sanctioned  this  irregularity,  and  though  he  after-  *^^^" 
wards  regretted  its  occurrence,  the  most  formidable  cen-   ^f^Rts. 
sures  of  the  Church  alighted  on  his  head."     He   covli  ^^  retrmtt. 
no  longer  prosecute  his  public  mission,  but  addressing  an 
appeal  to  Jesus  Christ  Himself,^  the  only  righteous  Judge, 
retreated  from  the  theatre  of  strife. 

The  works^  which  he  composed  in  his  retirement  have^re^^tow 

,    opinions  at 

enabled  us  to  mark  the  final  stages  in  the  growth  of  his  ^  time, 
belief.  To  many  of  the  characteristic  dogmas  then  pre- 
vailing in  the  Church,  he  yielded  his  unwavering  assent,^ 
confining  his  denunciations  mainly  to  those  points  which 
he  regarded  as  excrescences,  abuses,  or  distorted  forms  of 
truth.  His  principles,*  indeed,  had  they  been  logically 
apprehended  and  consistently  applied,  must  have  con- 
strained him  to  relinquish  some  of  the  positions  advocated 


from  Hu88.  According  to  Stephen 
of  Dola  (inPez,  Thesaur,  Monument. 
IT.  part  ii.  380),  lie  published  a 
decree,  'ut  nequaquam  aliquis 
audeat  rebellare  et  contradicere 
occulte  yel  publice,  sub  capitali 
pcena,  indiUgentiis  papaliDus'. 
l*hree  youths  were  afterwards  exe- 
cuted for  interrupting  preachers, 
who  invited  their  flocks  to  purchase 
indulgences ;  see  Neander,  pp.  561 
sq.,  and  Lenfant,  Hist,  du  Conciie 
de  Constance,  liv.  iii.  c.  11. 

^  He  was  excommunicated  afresh, 
and  all  the  place  in  which  he  lived 
was  stricken  by  the  papal  inter- 
dict. Even  the  chapel  in  which 
he  preached  was  to  be  levelled 
with  the  ground:  Palacky,  iii. 
pt.  i.  286. 

^  See  the  Hist,  et  Monument,  i.  22. 

^  One  of  the  most  important, 
and  indeed  his  very  greatest  work, 
is  the  Traetatus  de  Eeclesia  (in  the 
Hist,  et  Monument,  i.  243  sq.)* 
His  division  of  the  Church,  like 
that  of  WyclifTe  (see  above,  p.  416, 
n.  13),  is  tripartite.  The  'eeclesia 
dormiens'  he  defines  (c.  2)  to  be 
'  numerus  pnedestinatorum  in  pur- 
gatorio  patiens'.    By  recognizing 


some  of  the  finally  condemned  as 
members  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
he  shews  that  he  did  not  follow 
Wydiffe  blindly  (cf.  above,  p.  416, 
n.  3).  The  following  are  his  words 
(c.  3)  :  '  Dupliciter  homines  pos- 
Bunt  esse  de  sancta  matre  Ecdesia, 
vel  secundum  praedestinationem  ad 
vitam  aetemam,  quomodo  omnes 
finaliter  sancti  sunt  de  sancta  matre 
Ecclesili ;  vel  secundum  praedesti- 
nationem solum  ad  prssentem 
justitiam,  ut  omnes,  qui  (Uiquanth 
accipiunt  gratiam  remissionis  pec- 
catorum  sedjinaliternonperseverant' . 
He  insists  upon  the  fact  (e.ff,  c:  4, 
c.  13  sq.)  that  Christ  and  He  alone 
is  the  *  Head  of  the  Church*,  but 
also  urges  the  importance  of  obey- 
ing the  pope  and  cardinals  (c.  17) 
<dum  docuerint  veritatem  juxta 
legem  Dei*.  Another  source  for 
ascertaining  his  opinions  at  this 
juncture  are  his  Letters  {Rid,  i. 
117sq.:  cf.  Palacky,  in.  pt.  i.  297» 
298). 

^  See  Lenfant's  Hist,  du  Conciie  de 
Constance,  liv.  iii.  c.  60 — 5b  \  and 
cf.  liv.  I.  c.  27. 

'  Neander,  pp.  676  sq. 
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'^'tory^'  by  the  western  Bchoolmen :  but,  unlike  his  English  fellow- 
BFFOBTS.J  worker,  Hoss  had  not  been  laxgely  ^fted  with  the  lexical 
faculty,  and  therefore  he  continued  aU  his  life  unconacioiis 
of  his  own  divergencies.  So  £Br  was  he  indeed  from 
meditating  the  formation  of  a  sect,  that  he  had  hopeA 
to  renovate  the  Western  Church  entirely  from  within. 
A  reference  to  these  facts  may  well  explain  the  readiness^ 
u,\!!»^!icu  ^®  shewed  to  vindicate  himself  before  the  council  of  Con- 
qr^MCflM^  stance,  whither  he  was  now  invited  to  proceed.  That 
great  assembly  constituted  in  his  eyes  the  lawful  repre- 
sentative of  Christendom ;  and  as  he  had  no  longer  any 
hope  of  finding  justice  at  the  papal  court,  he  w^it  in 
search  of  it  elsewhere.  We  see  him  starting  for  the 
council*  (Oct.  11,  1414)  armed  with  testimonials  <^  his 
*  orthodoxy'  from  the  primate  of  Bohemia  (Conrad),  and 
the  titular  bishop  of  Nazareth,  who  was  officiating  as 
the  inquisitor  of  heresy  in  the  diocese  of  Prague.'  He 
also  bore  the  passport  (or  *  safe-conduct')  of  the  German 
emperor  Sigismund,^  which  guaranteed  his  personal  pro- 
tection in  the  very  strongest  terms.  He  reached  Constance^ 
on  the  third  of  November,  attended  by  a  party  of  his 
foUow-countrymen,  especially  the  noble  John  of  Chlum, 
his  pupil  and  unwavering  friend.  But  others,  who  were 
labouring  to  repress  the  holy  movement  in  Bohemia,  had 

^  After  hU  arriTal  at  Constance         *  Ihid,  i.  2.  The  violatioaaf  this 

he  stated  that  he  came  with  joy,  promise  was  sabeequcntl  j  justified 

and  added,  that  if  he  were  con-  (Sept.  23,   1^16)    by  a  decree  of      | 

Ticted  of  anv  error  he  would  im-  the  council  (in  Yon  der  fiardt,  rv.      t 

mediately  abjure  it.    Lenlant,  Ut.  621 ),  on  the  ground  that  Huas,  by 

I.  c.  36.  impugning   we  *  orthodox  £aUh', 

*  lUd.  liv.  I.  c.  24.  had   rendered  himself  '  ab  omni 

'  In  this  document  {But,  H  Mo^  conducta  et  nriTilegio  alienum ;  nee 

fiMnm^.  X.  3)  the  inquisitor  declares,  aliqua  sibi  fides  aut  pramissio  dc 

among  other  things,   '  Collationes  jure  naturali,  Divino  vel  humaao, 

plures  [i.  9,  with  master  John  Huss]  fiurii  m  pn^fudieimm  eatkoUem  Jidei 

de  divcrsis  sacra  scriptune  materiis  obsenrsnda' . 
laciendo,  nunquam  aliquem  in  ipso         *  According  to  Leniant  (Irr.  i. 

invcni  errorem  yd  hsresim,  sea  in  c.  26)  Huss  immediately  notified 

omnibus  verbis   et  operibus   suit  his  arriTal  to  pope  John  XXIII., 

ipsum  semper  verum  et  cathoticum  who  pronused  to  lend  him  erery 

huminem  repeii*.  help  in  hia  power. 
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arrived  before  him.'  One  of  them,  Palecz/  his  former  ^^^^^' 
colleague  in  the  university  of  Prague,  was  actively  en-  ^^^^ts- 
gaged  in  circulating  rumours  to  his  disadvantage:  and  as 
many  of  the  clerics  there  assembled  had  been  prejudiced 
against  him,  partly  through  his  recent  quarrel  with  the 
German  students,  partly  through  his  firmness  in  declining 
to  pronounce  an  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  Wyclifie 
and  the  Oxford  school  of  church-reformers,  he  was 
treacherously  taken  into  custody*  (Nov.  28).  The  scenes  Jjjj^^^j^^ 
that  followed  are  the  most  revolting  in  the  annals  of  the  «»v»'»»^<<t 
Western  Church.  The  oral  explanations*  of  the  prisoner, 
even  as  reported  by  his  adversaries,  and  the  tracts^^  which 
he  composed  while  languishing  in  diains,  evince  that  to 
the  last  his  own  opinions  coincided  in  almost  every  point 
with  those  professed  by  members  of  the  council.  They 
were  zealously  employed  in  limiting  the  power  and  in 
denying  the  infallibility  of  Rome :"  they  all  of  them  ex- 
hibited a  wish  to  elevate  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and 
advance  at  least  in  some  degree  the  reformation  of  the 
Church, — ^the  very  measures  that  lay  nearest  to  the  heart 
of  Hubs:  yet  so  infatuated  were  they  by  their  national 


*  Lenfant,  Ut.  i.  c.  35 :  Neander, 
pp.  615,  616.  Thev  had  been 
auenated  from  him  ciiiefly  by  his 
yigorouB  opposition  to  the  pai>al 
indulgences. 

^  In  a  formal  r^ly,  Ad  Scr^, 
Steph,  Paletz,  he  nad  been  con- 
strained to  speak  as  foUows :  *  Ami- 
cus Paletz,  amica  Teritas,  utrisque 
amicis  ezistentibus,  sanctum  est 
praehonorare  veritatem'. 

B  Neander,  pp.  625  sq.  Some  of 
the  loose  charges  brought  asainst 
him  may  be  seen  in  Lemant,  liy.  i . 
c.  42.  One  of  them  was,  that  he 
taught  the  necessity  of  administer- 
ing the  Bucharist  in  Soth  kinds; 
but  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  the 
accusation  was  groundless :  cf.  his 
own  replies  in  Hi»t,  et  Manum,  i. 
15  sq.    Gerson,  the  famous  chan- 


cellor of  Paris,  also  extracted  nine- 
teen articles  from  the  treatise  De 
Eccletia^  and  called  upon  the  council 
to  condemn  them  {Ibid,  pp.  29  sq.) : 
cf.  aboye,  p.  382,  n.  4.  liiB  fellow- 
countrymen  expressed  their  indig- 
nation at  the  imprisonment  of 
Hubs  {Hiti,  et  Monum.  i.  9  sq.), 
and  they  were  seconded  by  the 
Polish  nobles  who  were  present 
at  the  council  (Krasinski,  Reform, 
in  Poland,  i.  62). 

^  e.ff,  in  his  three  public  hear- 
ings before  the  council  (Lenfimt, 
liy.  III.  c.  4  sq. ;  Neander,  pp.  655 
•—682).  On  the  second  of  these 
occasions  (June  7)  he  actually 
Bpoke  of  the  yiew  of  Berengarius  on 
the  Eucharist  as  *  magna  hseresis*. 

1^  Lenfant,  liy.  i.  c.  43. 

1^  See  aboye,  pp.  354  sq. 
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^^TOBT^  prejudices,  or  so  blinded  by  their  hatred  of  a  man  who 
would  not  disavow  all  sympathy  with  Wycliffe*  (much  as 
he  receded  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Lollards),  that  they 
sentenced  him  to  perish  at  the  stake.'  As  soon  as  the 
executioner  had  done  his  barbarous  work,  the  ashes  of 
the  victim  were  all  flung  into  the  Rhine,  'that  nothing 
might  remain  on  earth  of  so  execrable  a  heretic'  (July 
6,  1415). 
^rJST^  ^  Th®  ardent  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  shared  his  sent!- 
^^**  ments,  and  who  appeared  at  Constance  hoping  for  a 
prosperous  issue,  was  at  first  so  panic-stricken  by  the  fate 
of  Huss  that  he  consented  to  abjure  the  errors  which  the 
council  diarged  against  him'  (Sept.  23).  But  hit.«ourage 
afterwards  revived.  He  publicly  revoked  hk  abjuration 
(May  16,  1416),  in  so  far  as  he  had  offered  violence  to 
truth  or  had  defamed  the  memory  of  Huss  and  Wycliffe. 
He  was  therefore  handed  over  to  the  civil  power,  and 
several  of  his  most  infuriated  enemies  were  strack  by  the 
unearthly  joy  that  swelled  his  bosom  even  in  the  flames* 
(May  30). 

▼erunt,  et  jam  nonnnllis  ex  Tobu 
ixisidiantuT.  Sed  quia  Anaer,  ani- 
mal cicur,  ayiB  domestica,  auprema 
▼olatu  8U0  non  pertingens,  eontm 
laqueos  [)  non]  rupit,  nihilominus 
alie  ayes,  qus  Yerbo  Dei  et  vita 
Tolatu  8U0  alta  petunt,  eorum  in- 
aidiaa  conterent*.  Hiat,  et  Ifonton. 
I.  121. 

>  Leniant,  liv.  nr.  c.  31.  See 
also  the  Narratio  in  the  Hw<.  et 
Momtm,  Johan,  Hums^  ii.  622  sq. 

*  Lenfant,  liv.  nr.  c.  86.  As  he 
went  to  the  place  of  execution  he 
recited  the  AposUes'  Creed,  and  at 
the  stake  his  voioe  was  heard 
chanting  the  Paschal  Hymn« '  Salve 
festa  dies*  etc.  The  astonishment 
of  Poggio,  the  Florentine  scholar, 
on  listening  to  his  defence  before 
the  council,  is  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  Leonardo  Aretmo,  traoalated  in 
Leniant,  c  86. 


^  A  charge  on  which  the  council 
placed  peculiar  emphasis  related  to 
this  pomt :  '  Quod  pertinaciter  ar- 
ticulos  erroneos  WicldF  docuisset 
in  Bohemia  et  defendisset*.  On 
his  reply,  see  Lenfant,  liv.  iii.  c.  6, 
and  Neandcr,  p.  664.  The  former 
of  these  writers  (liy.  in.  c.  67) 
shews  that  partial  sympathy  with 
Wycliffe  was  the  ground  of  his 
condemnation;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  order  of  the  council 
for  burning  the  bones  of  the  Eng- 
lish reformer  inmiediately  preced^ 
the  examination  of  Huss :  cf.  above, 
pp.420,  421. 

'  //•<<.  et  Monum,  i.  33  sq.,  and 
Lenfant,  liv.  nr.  c.  46.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  indicates  a  hope 
that  reformation  would  come  at 
last:  'Prius  Uiqueos,  eitationes  et 
anathemata  Anseri  [a  play  on  his 
own  name^    Hus  =  Gkoose]  para- 
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The  ashes  of  these  two  reformers  lighted  up  a  long  ^'^™^* 
and  furious  war.*  Their  countrymen  had  already  expos-  J^torts. 
tulated  with   the  counclL    in  the  hope   of  rescuin&r  ihesiseofthe 

Sustue  war. 

martyrs  from  its  grasp;  and  when  the  tidings  of  their 
execution  reached  Bohemia,  disaffection  to  the  Germans 
and  the  emperor  expressed  itself  anew  in  revolutionary 
acts.  Another  element  of  strife  had  also  been  contributed. 
It  seems  that  Huss,  who  held  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of 
concomitance,^  had  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  com- 
munion in  one  kind :  but  his  disciple,  Jacobellus  de  Misa  '^cobeiiua  de 
(Jacob  of  Mies),  incited  probably  by  some  expressions 
in  the  works  of  Matthias  of  Janow,^  had  begun  as  early 
as  the  autumn  of  1414  to  lay  unwonted  stress  on  the 
importance  ef  administering  the  chalice  to  the  laity.^  The 
other  side  was  taken  quite  as  absolutely  by  the  council 
of  Constance*  (June  16,  1415),  and  *  The  Chalice',  therefore, 
grew  at  length  into  a  watch-word  of  that  numerous  party 
in  Bohemia  who  revered  the  memory  of  Huss.  For 
several  years  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  completely 
kept  at  bay:  but  the  development  of  the  religious  dif- 
ferences among  the  Hussites  was  hereafter  fatal  to  their 
arms.     One  section  of  them,  the  Calixtine^^  or  Utraquiata^^  '^mf^^^ts.' 

>  See  Lenfant,  HiaL  de  la  guem  practice  ib  defended  on  the  ground 

de%  Htuaitea  etc.  Amsterdam,  1731,  that  it  seryes  *ad  eyitandum  pe- 

with  a  Supplement  by  BeauBobre,  ricula    aliqua    et    scandala*.    The 

Lausanne,  1735.  doctrine  of  concomitance   is  also 

^  Above,  p.  324.    The  question  affirmed    in    the  strongest    terms 

is  fully  investigated  by  Lenfant,  (*cum  firmissime   credendum  sit, 


Hist,  du  Candle  de  Const,    liv.  i|.  et  nullatenus    dubitandum,    inte- 

c.  74  sq.     ''  Cf.  Neander,  p.  646.  grum  corpus  Christi  et  sanguinem 

^  That  he  was  the  first  to  ad-  tam  sub  specie  panis  quam  sub 

minister  in  both  kinds  is  expressly  specie   vioi  veraciter    contineri'). 

stated  in   the  Apologia  verne  Doo^  for  the  Apologia  of  Jacobellus  in 

trimB    drawn  up  in  1538    by  the  reply  to  this  decree,  see  Yon  der 

'  Moravians'  (in  Lydii   Waldensia,  Hardt,  iii.  591  sq.    He  was  sup- 

if.  292,  Dordreci,  1617):  '  Magister  ported  by  the  university  of  Prague 

Jacobellus  primus  omnium  com-  March  10,  1417),  whose  manifesto 

munionem  utriusque  speciei  in  Bo-  is  printed  in  the.  Hist,  et  Monum. 

hcmia  practicare  cocpit  :  cf.  .£nea8  ii.  539. 
Sylvius,  Hist,  Bohem.  c.  35.  ^o  From  Calix= chalice. 

'  See    the   decree   in  Von  der         ^^  From  the  phrase  *  sub  utraque 


.:^» 


Hardt,  in.  646,  where  the  modem     specie 

FF2 
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^^TORY^  may  be  called  the  moderate  party.^  They  adhered  to  Hnss 
EFFORTS,  and  Jacobellus,  claiming*  that  the  Word  of  God  should 
be  freely  preached  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  that 
the  Eucharist  should  be  administered  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  original  institution,  that  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy  should  be  lowered,  and  a  more  rigorous  discipline 
enforced  on  all  the  members  of  the  Church.  This  section 
of  the  Hussites,  after  many  sanguinary  struggles  with  the 
empire  and  their  brethren,  were  eventually  absorbed  into 
the  Western  Church,  negociations  with  them  having  been 
conducted  through  the  medium  of  the  council  of  Basle' 
(1433).  But  the  resistance  was  kept  up  much  longer  by 
Tk$  TabaritM.  the  TabcHtes  (so  called  from  a  Bohemian  mountain,  Tabor, 
where  they  pitched  their  earliest  camp).  While  they 
adopted  many  theories  like  those  now  current  in  the  sect 
of  die  Waldenses,"  they  diverged  at  other  points  into  a 
gloomy  and  morose  fanaticism.^  They  ventured  to  destroy 
all  sacred  literature,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible ;  to 
denude  religion  of  all  pomp  and  every  kind  of  ceremonial ; 
to  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  property;  to  pillage  the 
religious  houses;   and,  confiding  in  the  hope  that  Christ 


>  See  the  whole  doctunent  in 
Brzezyn»  (a/.  Byzynius),  Diariwn 
Belli  Huasitici  (in  Ludewig's  J26- 
Uguia  Mantitcr,  yi.  175  sq.)* 

'  See  the  documents  in  Mart^ne 
and  Durand,  AmpL  Collect,  tiii. 
696  sq.  The  Con^xuiala  now  drawn 
up  conoede  the  points  on  which 
tile  Cfdixtines  had  insisted,  hat 
with  many  stringent  limitations ; 
for  instance,  the  priest  who  mi- 
nisters in  both  kinds  is  neyerthe- 
less  to  teach  the  people  that  *  sub 
qualibet  specie  est  integer  et  totus 
Christus' :  cf.  Mansi,  xxx.  692.  In 
1462,  .£neas  Sylvius  (Pius  II.) 
declared  the  Compaetata  invalid, 
but  they  kept  their  ground  in  spite 
of  his  denunciation  (Oieseler,  §  162, 
note  A  and  note  **). 

*  Members  of  this  sect  existed 


in  Bohemia  at  this  time :  see  aboTe, 
p.  398,  n.  6. 

*  On  their  actions  and  opinions, 
see  Brzezyna  (as  above,  n.  1),  pp. 
146  sq.,  190  sq.,  and  the  Reforma- 
iion  and  Counter 'Beformation  in 
Bohemia,  i.  14  sq.  Lond.  1846. 
"l^eir  chief  leaders  were  Ziska  (d, 
1424)  and  Procopius  (see  Brown's 
FoBcie,  II.  632  sq.):  but  after  1463, 
when  they  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Caliztmes,  they  disappear  as  a 
I>oUtical  body.  About  the  same 
time  (1460)  they  seem  to  have 
opened  negociations  with  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople :  Ibid,  p. 
29.  A  section  of  the  Taborites  were 
now  entitled  *  Picards'  (•'.«.  Be- 
ghards),  a  name  of  reproadi  already 
e:iven  to  Milicz,  and  to -the  early 
followers  of  Huss. 
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would  soon  return  in  person   as  their  king,  they  bade  *^IS^^" 
defiance  to  the  constituted  rulers  both  in  church  and  state,    g^^^''^- 
They  were  suppressed,  however,  in  the  end,  by  the  Bo- 
hemian govenmient  (circ.  1453),  or  forced  to  sue  for  tole- 
ration as  a  sect     From  their  communion,  after  its  fanatic  origin  <^  the 
element  had  been  expelled,   arose  the  peaceful  and  still  uniud 
thriving  confraternity'  entitled  the  Moravians,  or  United  (ciic  U59). 
Brethren,  who  thus  constitute  the  chief  historic  link  be- 
tween the  times  of  Huss  or  Wydiffe  and  our  own. 

It  seems  that  efforts  had  been  made  to  propagate  the  ^^Sj*^ 
Hussite  doctrines  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Poland.  -p»^«^ 
As  early  as  1431  a  public  disputation^  was  held  at  Cracow 
between  the  doctors  of  the  university  and  certain  deputies 
from  Bohemia;  and  in  1450,  a  Polish  senator'  proposed 
to  expedite  a  reformation  of  the  Church  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  secular  authority.  But  further  indications  of 
this  spirit  are  not  clearly  traceable  until  the  partisans  of 
Luther  made  some  converts  at  Dantzic*  and  Thorn®  about 
the  year  1520. 

He  it  was  who  carried  out  the  principles*^  which  Huss  Appearane$qf 

^  ^  Luther 

(1482-1546) 

^  A  complete   history  of   them  *  Krasinski,  Reform,  in  Poland, 

will  be  found  in  Carpzov,  126%ton4«  i.  79. 

untersuchung    der    biihmitchen    und  ^  Ibid,  i.  92  sq. 

nUi/irischen   Briider^    Leipz.    1742:  ^  Ibid,  p.  113. 

see  also  Lydii  Waldensia,  ii.  1  sq.  ^  Ibid,  p.  124.     When  the  papal 

Dordreci,   1617.    They    separated  legate  came  to  this  place,  ana  was 

entirely  from  the  Church  in  1457,  proceeding  to  bum   a  portrait  of 

not    '  propter  csercmonias  aliquas  Luther,  he  was  pelted  away  by  the 

vcl  rituB  ab  hominibus  institutos,  crowd. 

sed  propter  malam  et  corrupt&m  ^^  See  the  striking  words  of  Luther 
doctrinam*.  They  denied  transub-  in  the  Pre/ace  he  contributed  to  the 
Btantiation  and  condemned  the  Works  of  Huss,  ed.  Norimb.  1568  ~ 
udoration  of  the  host,  affirming  (quoted  by  Lenfant,  Hist,  du  Con- 
thai  Christ  is  not  in  the  eucharist  cile  de  Constance,  liv.  i.  c.  21).  He 
'  corporaliter'  but '  spiritualiter,  po-  speaks  of  his  '  incredible  astonish- 
tcnter,  benedicte,  in  veritate*.  See  ment'  on  reading  a  copy  of  the 
the  Responsio  Excusatoria  Fratrum  Sermons  of  John  Huss,  which  he 
Waldensium  (1508),  in  Brown's  found  (circ.  1506)  in  the  couTent 
Fascic,  I.  184.  Other  doctrinal  pe-  at  Erfurt:  'I  could  not  compre- 
culiarities  are  enumerated  in  two  hend',  he  adds,  'for  what  cause 
kindred  documents  (Ibid  pp.  162  they  burnt  so  great  a  man,  who 
—172).  explained  the  Scriptures  with  so 
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^^To^^*  liad  perished  in  attempting  to  difiiifle.  Their  cbaracters, 
^'^^^^^  indeed,  had  many  traits  in  common.*  Both  were  stronglj 
indisposed  to  vary  from  the  standard  teaching  of  the 
Church:'  yet  both  were  ultimately  driyen  into  a  posture 
of  hostility  by  struggling  to  suppress  the  sacril^ous  traffic 
in  indulgences.  Their  conscience  sickened  and  revested  at 
the  spectacle.  A  power  that  aothorized  proceedings  so 
iniquitous,  and  did  not  scruple  to  employ  its  engines  for 
exterminating  all  whose  moral  nature  had  impelled  them 
to  protest,  could  hardly  (so  they  reasoned]  be  of  Grod.  Al- 
though the  Saxon  friar  had  not  anticipated  the  ulterior 
bearings  of  this  thought  while  he  was  posting  up  his  theses 
on  indulgences'  (Oct.  31, 1517),  his  future  interviews*  with 
CSajetan,  Miltitz,  £ck,  Wimpina,  and  the  rest,  all  tended 
to  develope  his  opinions,  and  convinced  him  more  and 


much  grayitj  and  skill'.  In  1519 
Luther  exchanged  letters  with  some 
of  the  Utraquists  of  Bohemia,  one 
of  whom  addressed  him  as  follows : 
'  Quod  olim  Johannes  Huss  in  Bo- 
hemia fuerat,  hoc  to,  Martine,  es 
in  Saxonia.  Quid  igxtur  tihi  opus } 
Ti^a  et  confortaie  in  IX>mino, 
demde  cave  ab  hominibus' :  see 
Oieseler,  •  Fwrto  Periode',  4  1,  n. 
60. 

^  One  of  the  most  important  <li/- 
fereneet  was  in  their  philoeophlo 
modes  of  thought.  Huss  (we  saw 
aboye,  p.  428)  was  a  determined 
Kealiflt;  while  Luther  seems  to 
have  inclined  in  eurlj  life  to  No- 
minalism. His  fsTOurite  authors 
were  Peter  d*Aill]r.  Gerson,  Wil- 
liam of  Occam  (cf.  above,  p.  877» 
n.  3),  and  Gabriel  Biel,  preferring 
them  to  Thomas  (Aquinas)  and 
Duns  Scottts.  He  was  marked* 
howeyer,  like  his  great  Bohemian 
prototype,  by  an  intense  love  for 
biblical  studies  (*  fontes  doctrine 
coelesUs  avide  legebat  ipse' );  while 
they  both  were  strongly  Augusti- 
nian.  Melancthon  says  of  Luther 
(  Vita  Ltuherit  p.  7,  ed'.  Heumann), 
after  mentioning  the  above  partlcu- 


lais:  'Sed  omnia  Av^uitini  mo- 
numenta  et  ssepe  legerat  et  optime 
meminerat':  cf.  above,  p.  381,  n.  10. 
'  They  were  also  ardently  de- 
voted to  the  pope.  Luther  has 
informed  us  that  in  early  life  he 
vras  so  infatuated  hj  the  papal 
dogmas,  *ut  paratissunus  fuerink 
omnes,  si  potuissem,  occidere  aut 
occidentibuscooperari  eteonseniircy 
qui  papse  vel  una  syllaba  obedi- 
entiam  detrectarent*.  Pref.  to  his 
Works,  dated  1645. 

*  See  them  (ninetv-five  in  num- 
ber) in  Loscher,  lUformationM'Acia 
und  Documentaf  i.  438,  Leipz.  1720. 
One  thesis  ({27)  ran  as  follows: 
'Hominem  predicant,  qui  statim 
ut  jactus  nummus  in  cistaxn  tin- 
nierit,  evolare  dicunt  animam*  [•'*«• 
out  of  purgatory].  The  papal  bull 
enforcing  the  generally  rec^yed 
doctrine  of  indulgences  is  dated 
Nov.  9,  1618 :  see  it  in  Ldacher» 
II.  493. 

*  An  account  of  these  diacuasioDB 
is  reserved  for  a  future  volume, 
when  the  gradual  change  in  Lu- 
ther's viewa  will  be  exhibited  mora 
folly. 
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more  that  Bomething  must  be  done  to  purify  the  Western  ^^JqJy  ^" 
Church.  When  cited  to  the  court  of  Rome,  he  entered  e^oR'^s- 
an  appeal/  as  Huss  had  done  before  him,  to  a  future 
and  more  evangelic  pontiff  (Oct.  16,  1518),  and  soon  after 
indicated  his  mtention  of  applying  for  redress  to  what 
he  deemed  the  first  tribunal  of  all  Christendom,  a  general 
Council^  (Nov.  28).  A  further  series  of  discussions,  held 
at  Leipzig'  (June  27— July  16,  1619),  ended  in  his  formal 
condemnation  by  the  pope  (June  15,  1520) :  yet  Luther, 
differing  from  a  host  of  his  precursors  who  had  not  been 
able  to  withstand  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  intrepidly 
arose  to  meet  the  danger,  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  de- 
fiance and  contempt."  The  bull  of  excommunication  which 
had  branded  him  as  a  heretic  was  publicly  burnt  without 
the  walls  of  Wittenberg,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
pope's  Decretals  (Dec.  10,  1520). 

Every  chance  of  compromise  and  reconciliation*  va-^^*i>j«* 
nished  at  this  point :  it  forms  the  most  momentous  epoch  siHory, 
in  the  history  of  Europe,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  world. 
The  deep  and  simultaneous  heaving  that  was  felt  soon 
afterwards  in  Switzerland,^^  in  Spain,  in  Poland,  and  in 


*  *A  papa  non  bene  informato 
ad  melius  mformandiiin'.  See  the 
document  in  LSscher,  as  aboTe,  ii. 
464. 

^  Ibid,  II.  506.  He  renewed  this 
appeal  Not.  17,  1620. 

7  Ibid,  III.  215  aq.  Luther  was 
supported  on  this  occasion  b^  Carl- 
fltadt  (Bodenstein) ;  their  cmef  an- 
tagonist was  £ck.  Immediatelj 
afterwards  Melancthon  wrote  his 
Defensio  contra  Johan,  Eckium :  Opp. 
I.  113,  ed.  Bretschneider.  In  the 
foUowing  year  £ck  betook  himself 
to  Rome  in  order  to  stir  up  the 

E:>ntiff  ( Leo.  X.).  The  bull  against 
uther  (in  Raynald.  ad  an.  1520, 
§  51)  was  due  to  his  exertions. 

6  gee  the  reasons  he  assigned  for 
this  act  {Quare  Pontijicia  Jiomani 
et  disciptUorum  ^fut  L&ri  a  Doctore 


M,  Luthero  eombugti  aint)  in  his 
Worka^  ed.  Walch,  xt.  1927 :  cf. 
Roscoe's  Leo  the  Tenth,  ii.  218, 
219,  Lond.  1846.  On  the  following 
day-  he  told  his  college-class,  *  Nisi 
toto  corde  disaentiaiia  a  regno papali, 
non  potestis  assequi  vestrarum 
animarum  salutem'.  His  treatise 
De  Captivitate  Babylonica  Eccleaup, 
which  appeared  in  ^e  October  of 
1520,  shews  that  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  he  had  now 
broken  altogether  from  the  Me- 
diaeval Church. 

*  The  nearest  approximation  to 
it,  so  far  as  the  baxon  reformers 
were  concerned,  was  at  the  diet  of 
Batisbon  (154n:  see  the  present 
writer's  Hiat.  of  the  Articlea,  pp.  37, 
38. 

10  According  to  a  statement  of 
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^^TORY^'  Scandinavia,  in  the  British  Islands  and  in  Hongaiy,  in 
EFFORTS.  France,  in  Belgium,  and  the  Papal  States  tfaemselTes,  as 
well  as  in  the  German  provinces  extending  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Tyrol,  prove  that  all  things  were  now  fully 
ripe  for  some  gigantic  change;  the  Beformation  had 
arrived. 


Capito  (1536)  in  Hottinger's  Hiit. 
Ecel.  6sec.  xyi.  pt.ii.  207»  the  Swiss 
rcformatiun  sprang  up  more  inde- 
pendently: 'Antequam  Luthema 
in  lucem  emerserat,  Zuinelius  et 
ego  inter  nos  communicaviinus  de 
Pontifice  dejiciendo,  etiam  dum 
ille  vitam  dcgeret  in  Eremitorio. 
Nam  utrique  ez  Erasmi  consuetu- 


dine  et  lectione  bonomm  aactasnm 
qualecumque  judicinm  tam  stib- 
olescebat*.  In  Switzerland  alao  it 
was  the  scandalous  traiRc  in  indul> 
gences  that  fired  the  soul  of  Zwin- 

fU  (Ibid,  part  iii.  p.  162):  ef. 
)e  Felice,  Biat,  of  ike  ProisMtomU 
of  Fnmee^  Introd.  pp. 
Lond.  1853. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  AND  PIETT. 


Enough  has  been  already  urged  to  warrant  the  as-  ^I'^ov^ 
sertion  that  this  period   in  the  lifetime   of  the  Western     ^^^ 

Church  is  eminently  one  of  twilight  and  transition.     It 

may  altogether  be  esteemed  a  sort  of  border-provmce  that  character  qf 
unites  the  Mediasval  to  the  Modem  history  of  Europe. 
Many  of  the  old  traditions,  whether  social,  civil  or  rer 
ligious,  had  been  rudely  shaken  in  the  conflicts  of  an 
earlier  date;  but  it  was  only  in  the  fourteenth,  and  still 
more  the  fifteenth  century,  that  we  behold  them  tottering 
to  their  fall  or  actually  dethroned.  Then  also  that  ro- 
mantic ardour, — the  enthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  Age,  producing  its  phantastic  modes  of  thought 
and  action,  and  diffusing  over  it  an  irresistible  charm, — 
was  more  and  more  exhausted.^  Popes  and  preachers, 
for  example,  sought  in  vain  to  organize  a  fresh  crusade : 
their  motives  were  no  longer  thought  to  be  above  suspicion, 
and  accordingly,  when  armies  of  the  'paynim'  hovered 
on  the  confines  of  the  Western  Church  itself  and  made 
the  potentates  of  Hungary  and  Poland  tremble  for  their 
safety,  few  could  now  be  stirred  to  raise  a  hand  in  their 
behalf.  The  spirit  of  religious  chivalry  was  dying,  or 
at  least  had  forfeited  the  strong  predominance  it  once 
possessed:  it  yielded  to  the  cold,  and  often  tH6' contemp- 
tuous, voice  of  reason  or  the  maxims  of  prudential  statc- 

^  The  chief  exceptions  will  be  found  in  Spain :  cf.  above,  p.  340. 
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2^^!^^^ craft;  while  the  failtire  of  the  public  faith  in  Romanism 


GRACE 
KNO 
LEDO£. 


KNOW,     ^j^  tending  to  produce  lakewarmness  in  the  many,  and 


in  some  a  rabid  mibelief.  A  different  but  no  leas  por- 
tentous revolution  had  come  over  all  the  other  faculties 
of  man:  he  grew  more  conscious  of  his  freedom,  of 
his  personalitj,  and  of  his  power.  The  dim  and  cir- 
cumscribed horizon  of  his  thoughts,  which  heretofore  he 
never  dared  to  pass,  and  which  his  fathers  deemed  im- 
passable, was  every  day  expanding  on  all  udes.  A 
prospect  wider,  grander,  and  mo«  ftdl  of  hope  seemed 
stretching  at  his  feet. 

oamuoftht  rpjj^  causcs  that  had  been  conspiring  to  produce  thb 
mighty  change  were  various,  and  were  also  acting  through 
a  multitude  of  independent  channels.  Some  may  be  enu- 
merated thus: — the  bold  discussions  of  the  later  Sdiool- 
men,^  which,  however  heartless,  had  not  failed  to  sharpen 
and  evolve  the  intellectual  powers ;  the  restoration  of  a 
purer  taste,"  exemplified  in  literature  by  men  like  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Chaucer,  and  in  art  by  Giotto, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael;  the  frequent  intercourse' 
between  the  eastern  and  western  Christians,  more  par- 
ticularly in  negociating  a  reunion  of  the  Church ;  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (1453) ;  the  west- 
ward flight  of  scholars  bearing  with  them  Greek  and 
other  manuscripts ;  the  spread  of  commerce ;  the  discovery 
of  long-forgotten  Continents,  unveiling  wider  spheres  of 
intellectual  enterprise ;  the  cultivation  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages, and  the  invention  (or  at  least  extended  use)  of 

1  Bee  above.  fluence  in  the  age  preceding  the 

*  Miller's  History  phUoaophieaUy  Reformation  that  led  to  the  de- 

{Uutiraied,   ii.   407  sq.,   ed.    1848.  parture  from  the  ancient  types  in 

Mr.  Hallam  {Lit.  of  Europe,  x.  109  Italy  and  other  countries  of  the 

sq.,  ed.  1840)  regards  Petrarch  as  West,  and  interfered  with  the  de- 

the  restorer  of  polite  letters.    The  yelopmcnt  of  Christian  archilieture 

reanimation  of  Architecture  had  in  the  unreformed  as  well  as  the 

preceded  that  of  the  other  fine  arts  reformed  communities, 

by  many  centuries.    Indeed  it  was  »  F.  yon  Schlegel,  PhU,  of  JJif- 

the  renaissance  of  heathenizing  in-  U»y,  pp.  386,  387,  ed.  1847. 
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paper^    as   the    common   vehicle   of  writing.      But   the  ^^^^^^^'j, 
mightiest  agent  was  the  press;   typography,  or  printing     JI^b. 
by  the  aid  of  moveable  metallic  types/  originating  at  the  ^r^Z"^ 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.      By  means  of  it  tbe«/t^^J 
ancient  sources  of  instruction  had  been  multiplied  inde- 
finitely; reading  had  become  more  easy  and  luxurious, 
while  the  rapid  diminution  thus  effected  in  the  price  of 
books*  had  made  them  more  accessible  to   every  grade 
of  life.    We  may  compute  the  influence  of  the  new  in- 
vention by  considering  that  in  thirty  years,  from  1470 
to  1500,  more  than  ten  thousand  editions  of  books  and 
pamphlets  issued  from  the  press.^ 

The  number  of  these  publications  may  be  also  taken  £JS^j£;. 
as  an  index  to  the  growth  of  schools  and  other  kindred  J^iiSf^ 
institutions.  It  is  true  that  as  the  monks  degenerated" 
many  of  the  old  establishments  connected  with  religious 
houses  were  involved  in  their  declension ;  and  the  same, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  is  often  visible  among  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  Friars:'  but  meanwhile  a  considerable 
compensation  had  been  made  in  eyery  part  of  Europe 
by  the  founding  of  colleges  and  universities  as  well  as 
minor  seats  of  learning.  Not  a  few  indeed  of  these  were 
planted  on  the  very  site  of  convents  which  had  been 
legally  suppressed  through  the  notorious  profligacy  of 
their  inmates.  At  the  time  when  Luther  was  engaged 
in  giving  lectures  at  Wittenberg,  as  many  as  sixty-six 
universities  were  organized  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
sixteen  of  them  in  Germany  itself  ;^°   and  even  in  the 

*  See  Mr.  Hallam'g  remarks  on  p.  336.    More  than  half  of  these 

this  point,  z.  73  sq.  appeared  in  Italy.    The  editions  of 

5 /6u;.  pp.  206  80.;  Miller,  n.  the  Vulgate  were  91.  In  England 
446  sq.  Tabular  or  block-printing  all  the  books  printed  in  this  inter- 
was  much  older.  yal  amounted  to  141. 

'  The  price  was  immediately  di-  ^  See  aboTe,  p.  367. 

minished  four-fifths  :  HaUam,  Ibid,  >  Above,  p.  369. 

p.  341.  ^0  Mohler^s  Schriftm  etc.  ii.  6 : 

^  See  the   statistics,  as   above,  Schrockh,  xzx.  64—127. 
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GR\c?*;^  fourteenth  century  we  know  that  such  as  then  existed 
^^^-  literally  swarmed  with  students.^  It  is  symptomatic  of 
■  the  influence  exercised  by  institutions  of  this  class  that 
they  invariably  produced  the  chief  antagonists  of  Roman 
absolutism;*  WycliiFe,  Huss,  and  others  being  numbered 
with  the  foremost  academics  of  the  age.'  In  very  many, 
doubtless,  no  desire  of  reformation  was  awakened  by  the 
subtle  exercises  of  the  schools;  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
aim  was  further  from  the  thoughts^  of  those  who  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  loud  in  adro- 
cating  a  return  to  every  class  of  pagan  models  and  were 
eagerly  engaged  in  studying  the  sBsthetics  and  philosojAy 
of  Greece:  yet  even  there  we  must  remember  that  the 
critical  faculty  was  stimulated  in  a  way  unknown  to 
former  ages.  Some  at  length  were  bent  on  turning  this 
new  light  directly  to  the  Churdi.  The  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Earlier  Fathers  were  sought  out, 
collected,  and  in  certain  cases  printed,  more  especially  by 


^  Before  the  plague  of  1848,  no 
less  than  thirty-thousand  students 
were  congregated  at  Oxford  in 
nearly  four  hundred  seminaries. 
The  following  is  a  portion  of  the 
statement  made  by  Richard,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  an  Oxford- 
man,  in  Brown's  Ftucie,  ii.  473, 
474 :  '  Item  consequitur  grave  dam- 
num in  clcro,  in  hoc,  quod  jam  in 
Studiis  [%,e,  the  scholastic  insti- 
tutions] Angliae  propter  talem  sub- 
stractionem  a  suis  parcntibus  pue- 
rorum  [i.e.  their  absorption  into 
the  Mendicant  orders],  laid  ubi- 
que  rutrahunt  suos  filios  ne  mittant 
t'os  ad  Studium,  quia  potius  eligunt 
COS  facere  cultores  agrorum  eos 
hftbendo  quam  sic  in  Studiis  eos 
taliter  amittere :  et  sic  fit  quod  ubi 
in  Studio  Ozoniensi  adhuc  meo 
tempore  erat  triginta  millia  studen- 
tium,  non  reperiuntur  sex  millia 
His  diebus;  et  major  hujus  minu- 
tionis  causa  sive  occasio,  pra&missa 


fuerorum  circumyentio  [».«.  by  the 
'riars]  osstimatur':  cf.  vaughon's 
Wyclife,  pp.32, 33  ;  and  on  the  vast 
number  of  students  who  seceded 
from  Prague  in  the  time  of  Hu», 
see  above,  p.  428,  n.  3. 

'  This,  we  have  seen,  was  re- 
markably the  case  in  the  model- 
imiversity  of  Paris:  and  accord- 
ingly writers  like  Capefigue  (e.^. 

11.  169)  always  regard  it  as  pro- 
fessing 'une  th^ologie  Equivoque 
et  un  catholicisme  mixte,  oeant 
quelquefois  la  negation  partieUe  de 
1  autorit^  du  pape.* 

3  Even  Oerson,  while  deplorinz 
the  abuses  of  the  period,  tum^ 
with  comfort  to  the  thought  ^at 
education  might  eventually  uproot 
them:  *A  pueris  Videtur  incipienda 
Ecdesis  reformatio.'  Opp,  ii.  109, 
ed.  Du  Pin. 

*  See  above,  p.  379:  and  cf. 
M'Crie's  Reformation  in  Italy,  pp. 

12,  13. 
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supplying  food  as  well  as  armour  to  the  champions  of  a 
later  day.  Men  needed  little  penetration  to  discern  that 
Christianity,  at  least  in  its  ordinary  manifestations,  had 
receded  far  from  its  ideal;  and  although  by  some  these 
changes  were  explained  on  what  has  since  been  termed 
the  theory  of  development,^  another  class  of  minds^  would 
labour  to  retrace  their  steps,  in  bringing  back  the  creed 
and  ritual  of  the  Church  into  more  perfect  harmony  with 
those  of  Apostolic  times. 

The  growing  taste  for  purely  biblical  studies^  has  been  ^^'*-^'** 
noted  in  a  former  page.     That  taste  was  chiefly  though 
not  altogether  fostered  by  the  anti-Boman  party, — in  the 
Church  itself®  by  those  who  urged  the  need  of  reformat 


*  See  aboTe,  p.  386.  It  was 
indeed  a  characteristic  of  the  re- 
forming party  (that  they  encouraged 
learning  and  carried  with  them  the 
chief  scholars  of  the  time,  at  least 
in  earlier  stages  of  the  movement 
(Roscoe,  Life  of  Leo  X.,  ii.  303, 
304,  ed.  1846).  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  the  anti-reformation  school 
was  by  no  means  destitute  of  learn- 
ing. For  instance,  the  decree 
which  condemned  Luther  as  a 
heretic,  was  drawn  and  signed  by 
the  elegant  pen  of  cardinal  Sado- 
leti. 

*  Such,  for  instance,  was  the 
way  in  which  Gerson  reconciled 
himself  to  one  prevailing  doctrine 
of  the  age :  see  aboye,  p.  397,  n.  6. 

^  This  was  the  conviction  of  arch- 
bishop Hermann  of  Cologne,  among 
others :  see  his  Simple  and  ReUgioua 
ConmUation,  *£pistle'y  A,  iii.  Lond. 

1647. 
a  p.  384. 

*  e,ff,  by  Nicholas  de  Cl^menges 
(in  the  De  Studio  Theohgico,  as 
above,  p.  351,  n.  9^,  who,  after 
urging  ue  study  of  tne  Fathers  on 
the  principle  that  they  are  streams 
which  bear  us  up  directly  to  the 
fountain,  has  remarked  in  reference 


to  the  Sacred  Writings:  *  Quoniam 
in  his  quae  Divina  sunt  nihil  debe- 
mus  temere  definire,  nisi  ex  cceleS' 
tibua  poeeii  oraculia  approbari;  quae 
divinitus  enuntiata  de  his,  qute 
scitu  de  Deo  sunt  necessaria,  aut 
ad  salutem  opportuna,  si  diligenter 
investigarentur,  nos  sufficienter  in- 
strutmt*  (p.  467).  Br.  Abendon, 
an  Oxford-man,  who  preached  at 
the  council  of  Constance  (1415), 
exhorted  the  prelates  in  particidar 
to  cidtivate  this  study  (Lenfant, 
liv.  IV.  $  36) :  and  the  reforming 
cardinal  D'Ailly,  in  like  manner, 
recommends  it  on  the  ground  that 
'ipsum  fundamentum  Ecclesis'  is 
'  ipsa  Sacrae  Scripturse  Veritas'  (in 
Brown's  Faecie.  ii.  510).  We  see 
the  effect  of  the  revival  of  letters 
in  the  following  passage  of  Pico  di 
Mirandola,  (quoted  by  Ussher,  Opp» 
xix.  366,  ed.  Elring^n) :  *  Ad  banc 
notitiam  divinorum  capessendam 
veieres  theologi  omnea  ezkortantur, 
Huic  juniores,  Innocentius,  Joan- 
nes Oerson,  aHique  nonnulli  assidue 
monent  incumbendum :  et  non 
modo  his  qid  ex  officio  ad  id  ne- 
gotii  sunt  obnoxii,  ut  sacerdotes  et 
clerici,  sed  omnibus  cujuscunque 
gradus  et  ordinis  extiterint.' 
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oraceIand  tiion,  and  still  more  by  sectaries  who  justified  their  own 
abnormal  acts  by  combating  the  errors  and  abuses  that 
had  long  been  festering  in  Christendom  at  large.  Nor 
were  the  many  absolutely  destitute  of  sacred  knowledge 
and  of  access  to  the  oracles  of  God.  The  blow^  which 
had  been  aimed  at  the  yemacular  translations  of  the 
thirteenth  century  had  ceased  to  operate,  or  was  at  least 
evaded,  in  all  quarters.  Several,  it  is  true,  including  the 
more  gifted  ecclesiastics,  looked  upon  those  versions  with 
an  ill-concealed  distrust,''  and  some  of  the  more  acri* 
monious  partisans  of  Rome  denounced  them  altogether:' 
yet  in  spite  of  this  occasional  resistance,  they  could  never 
be  displaced.  In  England  numerous  copies  of  the  Wyc- 
liffite  Bibles^  were  long  cherished,  even  as  it  seems  by 
many  who  did  not  embrace  the  Lollard  doctrines;  and 
in  all  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century^  translations 


ObnHmud 
uteof 
venuMCutar 
trantkUioHi. 


^  See  above,  p.  819.  To  the  in- 
stances there  adduced,  in  note  6,  it 
may  be  added  that  nn  English 
proie  version  of  the  Book  of 
Psahns  and  certain  Canticles  was 
made  (circ.  1320^  by  WilUam  de 
Schorham,  and  that  another  was 
contributed  by  Richard  of  Ham- 
pole  (cf.  above,  p.  381,  n.  10),  who 
added  a  brief  commentary:  see 
Prefaes  to  the  Wycliffite  Bible, 
p.  V. 

'  Even  Gerson  is  to  be  reckoned 
in  this  class.  He  desires  ( Opp,  x. 
lOo,  ed«  Du  Pin)  '  prohibesidam 
esse  vulgarem  translationem  libro- 
rum  sacrorum  nostrs  Biblis,  pra- 
sertim  extra  nwraUtatet  et  hiatorias,' 
adding,  'claras  rationes  ad  hoc 
plurimas  invenire  facile  est.' 

^  See,  for  example,  the  offensive 
language  of  Knyghton  (Wycliffe's 
antagonist),  above,  p.  412,  n.  4. 

^  bee  above,  p.  412,  and  the 
Pre/ace  to  the  Oxford  edition, 
p.  xxxiii.  In  the  ConatUuiiona  of 
archbishop  Anmdel  (Johnson,  ii. 
466),  the  reading  of  such  ver- 
sions is  prohibited,  under  pain  of 


the  greater  excommunication,  at 
least  until  they  have  been  fonnaUy 
authorized. 

*  The  numerous  editions  of  the 
Oennan  and  Italian  Biblea  have 
been  mentioned  above,  p.  8S4. 
Attempts  were  made,  however,  to 
suppress  all  vernacular  trsoisla- 
tions,  for  instance,  by  the  archbp. 
of  Mayence  in  1486  (quoted  in 
Oieseler,  §  146,  note  *).  In  Spain 
the  lovers  of  the  Sacred  Books 
evaded  the  Inquisitor  by  trans- 
lating portions  of  them  into  Caa- 
tilian  verse  (e.ff,  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  and  the  life  of  Christ, 
drawn  from  the  Evangelists) :  A. 
de  Castro,  Spanith  Protesttmit^ 
p.  Ixji.,  Lond.  1851.  On  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  verna- 
cular dialects  and  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
Waldenses,  see  Neander,  poeth. 
vol.  pp.  748,  749.  The  price  of  the 
Sacred  Books,  however,  would  be 
long  a  serious  bar  to  their  progress 
in  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
Thus  a  copy  of  Wvdiffe's  Bible,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
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of  the  Scriptures  found  a  multitude  of  readers,  both  inoJ^cE^^Sw 
Germany  and  northern  Italy,  and  some  in  Spain  itself.       ]^doe. 

We  should  remember  also  that  a  larger  fraction  of^^J^jJT^jJ^ 
the  whole  community  were  educated  at  this  period,  having  ^^f^^^^ 
learned  to  write^  as  well  as  read«  The  operation  of 
Crusades  had  proved  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
civil  liberty :  they  had  relaxed  the  trammels  of  the  feudal 
system.'  Artisans  and  traders  had  sprung  up  on  every 
side,  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  supplying  the  prolific 
germ  of  the  important  middle-class,  were  far  more  nu- 
merous than  in  all  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church.  Amid 
the  humblest  order  of  society,  the  peasants,  where  the 
bulk  appear  to  have  continued  in  a  state  of  villenage, 
some  scanty  tokens  of  amelioration  and  refinement^  were 
discernible.  The  powers  of  thought  had  been  more  com- 
monly aroused^  and  as  the  natural  effect  of  such  awakening 
the  masses  had  grown  conscious  of  their  own  importance. 
They  were  often  most  impatient  of  the  yoke  which  both 
in  secular  and  sacred  matters  goaded  them  at  every  point 
and  bowed  them  to  the  eartk.  The  strength  of  the  con- 
victions was  peculiarly  betrayed  in  all  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  rapid  growth  of 
fielf-assertion,  breaking  out  into  political  discontent.' 

Besides  the  other  tracts  and  ballads  that  were  cir- ^*«'^.«*» 

ofaetoium 

culated  for  the  gratifying  of  these  intellectual  wants,  there  gitii^^r' 
was  a  constant  issue  of  '  religious'  publications.    Thus 


cost  four  marks  and  forty  pence 
(  =  £2.  16«.  3^.  of  present  money) : 
Blunt's  Sketch  of  the  Reformation^ 
p.  69,  6th  edit. 

*  Hallam,  LUer,  of  Europe,  i. 
70.  71. 

^  See  Sir  J.  Stephen,  On  the 
History  of  France^  Lect.  ti. 

^  History  of  Englofid  and  France 
under  the  House  of  Lancaster,  t>.  10. 

*  e.g.  in  England,  as  early  as 
1275,  it  was  found  necessary  to 


repress  a  number  of  ballads  and 
otner  pieces  tending  *  to  cause  dis- 
cord  betwixt  king  and  people' 
(Warton,  Engl.  Poetry,  i.  45,  ed. 
1840);  and  in  the  time  of  Wycliffe 
and  subsequently  (see  above,  p. 
409,  n.  7)  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
showed  itself  in  the  most  yiolent 
forms  (cf.  the  Preface  to  a  Poem 
On  the  Times  of  Edw,  II.,  ed.  Percy 
Society,  No.  ulxxii.,  pp.  viL  sq.). 
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l^^^n  "^  England  a  vernacular  book  of  devotion  for  the  laity 
was  furnished  by  *The  Prymer'/  which  contains  the 
Matins,  and  Hours  of  our  Lady,  the  Even-song,  the 
Compline,  the  Seven  Psalms,  the  Fifteen  Psahns,  the 
Litany,*  the  Placebo  and  Dirige,  the  Commendations,  the 
Pater  Noster,  the  Ave  Maria,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  The  authors  or 
translators  of  religious  poetry'  were  also  very  numerous, 
choosing,  for  example,  as  their  subject,  an  affecting  passage 
in  the  life  or  sufferings  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  expounding 
Psalms  or  Canticles,  or  not  unfrequently  embellishing  the 
passion  of  some  primitive  or  mediaeval  saint  A  deep 
impression  must  have  also  been  produced  by  tracts  like 
those  contained  in  Wycliffe's  *  Pauper  Busticus'  or  *  Poor 
Caitif ',  which  were  noW  disseminated  far  and  wide  in 
English,  with  the  hope  of  leading  ^  simple  men  and  women 
of  good  will  the  right  way  to  heaven\*  The  same  idea 
was  extensively  adopted  on  the  Continent,  especially,^  as 


1  Edited  by  Mr.  MaskeU,  in  the 
Monum.  Ritualia  (ii.  1—178),  from 
a  MS.  belonging  to  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

*  Tlus  formulary  contains  the 
germ  of  the  Englisn  Litany  now  in 
use. 

*  The  Cambridge  UniTersity  li- 
brary is  rich  in  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture, aa  will  be  demonstrated  by 
the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  now  passing 
through  tide  press.  A  remarkable 
instance  occurs  in  MS  Dd,  i.  1, 
{  7»  entitled  *  Memoriale  Creden- 
tium',  which  is  said  to  be  '  wreten 
in  enelisch  tonge  for  lewid  flay] 
men,  that  nought  understond  kUyn 
ne  freruch,  and  is  drawn  out  of 
hoh  writte  and  of  holy  doctors  be- 
fom  this  tyme*.  It  contains  an 
account  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
and  the  giving  of  uie  law,  expo- 
sitions of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
ihe  seren  deadly  sins,  penance, 
transubstantiation,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  four  cardinal  yirtucs, 


the  seven  sacraments,  the  seren 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  the  seTen 
works  of  mercy,  the  joys  of  heaven 
and  the  pains  of  hell.  The  date 
is  about  1330. 

^  For  an  account  of  it  see 
Yaughan's  Wyeliffe,  p.  533,  new 
edit. 

'  See  Delprat  (as  above,  p.  372, 
n.  1),  pp.  306  sq.  The  Mendicants 
opposed  this  practice  of  the  '  Com- 
mon-LifeBrothers',  affirming  'quod 
laici  libros  Teutonicales  hal^re  non 
deberent,  et  sermones  non  nisi  ad 
populum  in  ecclesia  fieri  deberent*. 
The  clironicler,  John  Busch,  in  his 
De  refomuUione  Monasteriontm  (as 
above,  p.  367,  n.  7)»  ii.  925  sq.» 
did  not  justify  the  translation  of 
the  '  Canon'  (of  the  Mass),  and  of 
books  which  he  thought  *  altos  et 
divines';  yet  he  adds,  'libros  mo> 
rales  de  vitiis  et  virtutibus,  de 
Incamatione,  Vita,  et  Passione 
Christi,  de  vita  et  sancta  conver- 
satione     et    martyrio    sanctorum 
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it  would  seem,  by  the  new  order  in  which  Thomas  it  JS?^^^^^, 

'       •'  uKACE   ANl 

Kempis  had  been  reared.  Indeed  the  unexampled  po- 
pularity of  his  own  treatise  ^  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ^' 
will  furnish  a  delightiul  proof  that  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
men  could  find  a  pleasure  in  his  simple  and  soul-stirring 
maxims, — ^maxims  which,  in  spite  of  their  asceticism,  are 
ever  animated  bj  the  breath  of  genuine  Christianity. 

The  sermons  preached  at  church  on  Sundays  and  saints^-  Sermom, 
days  must  have  varied  with  the  piety  and  knowledge  of 
the  curate  or  the  friar  who  supplied  his  place.  In  England 
many  of  them  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  metrical^ 
consisting,  as  a  general  rule,  of  paraphrases  on  the  Gospels 
throughout  the  year,  enforced  by  anecdotes  or  stories  which 
the  preacher  borrowed  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
from  Legends,  and  from  other  sources.  Some  of  these  pro- 
ductions are  both  simple  and  pathetic ;  but  the  great  majority 
are  pointless,  cold,  and  nearly  always  full  of  puerilities.  K 
we  may  judge  from  the  severe  remarks  of  Qerson"  in  his 


Apostolonim  ett,\  homilias  quoque 
et  sermones  Sanctorum,  ad  emen- 
dationem  Titee,  monun  disciplinam, 
inferni  timorem,  patriseque  coelestis 
amorem  proYOcant^,  habere  et 
quotidie  legere  cunctit  dociU  et 
indoctia  utilissimum  est*. 

•  Above,  p.  372,  n.  2.  This  work 
is  said  to  have  gone  through  1800 
editions :  Hallam's  Liter,  of  Europe^ 
I.  188,  ed.  1840. 

7  Thus  in  the  volume  of  sacred 
poetry  above  mentioned  (n.  3), 
there  is  a  long  series  of  metrical 
sermons  belonging  to  this  class 
(pp.48— 402).  They  proceed,  with 
two  exceptions,  in  the  usual  course 
from.  Advent  onwards.  Many  other 
copies  exist;  fi*g,  one  in  the  same 
repository,  Gg,  v.  31,  and  a  third 
in  the  Ashmolean  collection.  No. 
42.  For  specimens  of  the  English 
prose  sermons  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, see  the  Lt6€rfV«/tfa/M  printed 
by  Caxton. 

8  Lenfant,   HUt,    du  dmcile  de 


Conetttnee,  liv.  vii.  c.  8.  Gerson 
adds,  that  there  was  no  greater 
rarity  than  to  hear  '  good  Gospel- 
preaching*.  '  Seeds  of  error',  he 
continues,  'are  scattered  abroad, 
and  the  people  are  fed  with  imper- 
tinent and  frivolous  tales'.  Richard 
XJlverstone  (above,  p.  352,  n.  1)  in 
like  manner  expresses  a  hope,  that 
when  abuses  had  been  taken  away 
the  pontiff  woidd  preach  the  Gospel 
himself,  and  would  depute  sound 
preachers  to  all  parts  of  Christen- 
dom :  Ibid.  c.  9.  The  language  of 
John  of  Trittenheim,  immediately 
before  the  Reformation  ( circ.  1 485), 
evinces  that  this  hope  had  not  been 
realized.  After  speakins  of  the 
secularity  and  vices  of  the  clergy 
generally,  he  adds, '  Romana  lingua 
Bcribere  vel  loqui  nesciunt,  vix  in 
vulgari  exponere  Evangelia  didi- 
cerunt.  Quantos  errores,  fabulas 
et  hsereses  in  Ecclesia  prs&dicando 
populis  enuncient,  quis  nisi  ex- 
pertos  credere  posset  T    Instit,  vitm 
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sermon  before  the  Council  of  Rheims  in  1406,  the  officse 
of  preaching  was  now  generally  dispan^ed ;  bishops  having 
almost  eyeiywhere  abandoned  it  to  their  stipendiaries  or 
to  the  vagrant  finara.  In  the  age  anterior  to  tlie  Re- 
formation it  was  often  made  a  subject  of  complaint^  that 
preadiers  spent  their  strength  on  empty  subtleties,  or  even 
interlarded  their  discourses  with  citations  from  the  pagan 
authors  rather  than  the  Word  of  Grod.  A  better  daas 
indeed  always  existed,  such  as  we  have  sketched*  in  Ger- 
many and  Bohemia,  but  the  evidence  compels  us  to  infer 
that  members  of  it  were  comparatively  few.* 

The  observations  made  already  on  tiie  ritual  and  the 
saoramental  sjrstem^  of  the  Church  apply  still  further  to 
the  present  period.  Much  as  individual  writers*  called  in 
question  tiie  scholastic  arguments  on  which  that  system 
now  reposed,  and  much  as  others  might  protest*  against 
the  notion  that  a  sacrament  can  operate  meclianically,  or 
without  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  it  is  plain 
that  Western  Christendom'  had,  generally  qieaking,   ac- 


iocerdotalit,    c.  4:     Opp,  Mogunt. 
1606. 

^  See  the  last  reference,  and  other 
passages  in  Oieseler,  }  146,  note  * 
and  note '.  A  like  charge  had  been 
brought  aeainst  the  preachers  of 
an  earlier  oate  by  Nicholas  dc  C16- 
menses,  in  his  De  Studio  Theolog, 
(as  above,  p.  351,  n.  9 ).  He  writes, 
*Hodie  plurimi  ezercentur,  qu» 
licet  intellectum  utcunque  acuant, 
nuUo  tamcn  igne  succendunt  af- 
fectum, nuUo  uimento  pascunt,  sed 
firigidum,  torpentem,  aridum  re- 
linquunt*.  Many  of  the  Sermonet 
de  Tempore,  the  Sermonea  de  Sanctis, 
the  Sermone*  Quadrigeeimalei,  etc. 
of  the  period  amply  justify  this 
comment.  Immediately  before  the 
time  of  Luther  seyeral  mendicants 
adopted  a  sarcastic  and  quasi-comic 
style  of  preaching,  e.p,  Geiler  of 
Kaisersberg,  and  Menot,  a  Fran- 
ciscan of  Paris. 


*  See  above,  pp.  380  sq.,  and  pp. 
423  sq.  ' 

'  Even  Bossuet  allows  tiiat  many 
of  the  preachers  *made  the  basis 
of  piety  to  consist  in  those  prac- 
tices which  are  only  its  accesso- 
ries', and  that  they  *  did  not  speak 
of  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
they  ought  to  have  done*.  Quoted 
in  De  Fdice,  Bist,  of  the  ProtsetantM 
of  France,  lutrod.  p.  xrii.  Lend. 
1853.  *  Pp.  321—326. 

*  e.  ^.  Durand  de  S.  Pour^ain 
(above,  p.  376,  n.  2),  Wycliffe, 
Trialoffut,  lib.  it.  c.  1  sq. 

*  e,ff,  John  Wessel  (Luther's 
prototype), in  UUmann's  Life  of  him 
(Hamb.  1834),  pp.  3t2,  323. 

^  The  Eastern  Church  (ct  above, 
p.  321,  n.  9)  had  also  manifested 
a  disposition  to  accept  the  Western 
view,  at  least  the  representatives 
whom  it  sent  to  the  council  of 
Florence  were  committed  to  that 
course :  Mansi,  xzxi.  1054  aq. 
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quiesced  In  the  conclusions  of  the  earlier  Schoolmen ;  or, 
in  other  words,  adopted  the  positions  that  were  fixed  and 
stereotyped  hereafter  by  the  council  of  Trent'  Almost 
the  only  symptom  of  resistance,  on  tlic  part  of  those  who 
held  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Church,  related  to  com- 
munion in  botli  kinds;  but  we  have  seen  that  the  council 
of  Constance*  strenuously  adhered  to  tlie  prevailing  usage, 
and  at  length,  when  some  apparent  relaxation  had  been 
made  at  Basle,  the  non-necessity  of  such  communion  (or 
the  doctrine  of  ^  concomitance')  was  quite  as  strongly  re- 
affirmed. 

The  worship  of  the  Virgin,  which  had  been  developed  ^'p*^-^^ 
in  preceding  centuries  to  an  appalling  height,  was  carried 
even  higher  by  the  sensuous  and  impassioned  writers  of 
the  present.  She  was  invoked,  not  only  as  the  queen  of 
heaven,  our  advocate,  our  mediatrix,  and  in  some  degree 
the  moving  cause  of  our  redemption,^*  but  as  the  all-power- 
ful, the  single,  and  the  all-prevailing  intercessor."  High 
and  low,  the  scholar  and  the  peasant,  generally  esteemed 

*  Hence  the  phrase  'scholasti- 
coTum  doctrina'  in  the  English  Ar- 
ticles of  1 652  = '  doctrina  Komanen- 
slum'  in  the  Articles  of  1662. 

*  See  above,  p.  436.  A  treatise 
was  composed  in  the  name  of  the 
council  by  Maurice  of  Prague  (Len- 
fant,  liv.  VI.  c.  19),  in  which  the 
chief  weight  of  the  argument  is 
made  to  rest  on  the  authority  of 
synods.  The  poptdace  were  easily 
reconciled  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Cup,  especially  when  stories  of 
*  bleeding  hosts'  were  circulated 
afresh :  see  Gieseler,  §  146,  note  *, 
where  Nicholas  Cusanus  (1461 ),  as 
papal  legate,  denounces  the  fabri* 
cators  of  this  'miracle'  for  their 
profaneness  and  cupidity.  In  the 
MS.  volume  referred  to  above  (p. 
448,  n.  3)  there  is  a  story  of  an 
abbot  who  argued  that  'the  bred 
in  the  awter  is  not  kyndeliche  [na- 
turally]  Goddis  body  but  a  tokne 
thereor  (p.  622).    He  i«  confdted 


b^  a  miracle,  in  which  appeared 
'  m  the  awter  a  child  Ugging  befom 
the  prest',  &c. 

^°  These  expressions  were  used 
even  by  John  Huss,  in  1414;  see 
Lenfant,  ConeUe  du  Const,  liv.  i. 
c.  27. 

^^  Instances  occur,  not  only  in 
poets  like  Chaucer,  whose  Priere  de 
Nostre  Dame  contains  the  line  '  Al- 
mighty and  all  merciable  queene*, 
but  also  in  the  Mariale  of  an  Italian 
Franciscan,  Bemardinus  de  Bustip, 
on  whose  works  see  Wharton's 
Append,  to  Cave,  ad  an.  1480.  One 
extract  (Part.  xii.  Sermo  ii.)  will 
suffice:  'A  tempore  quo  virgo 
Maria  concepit  in  utero  Yerbum 
Dei,  quandam  ut  sic  dicam  juria- 
dictionem  seu  auctoritatem  obd- 
nuit  in  onmi  Spiritus  Sancti  pro- 
cessione  temporali,  ita  ut  nulla 
ereatura  aliguam  a  Deo  obtineat 
prtUiam  tel  virMem,  nisi  tectmdum 
Iptiuipim  matrie  dispensationem*, 
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and  of  the 


an  ^Ave  Maria'  aa  equivalent  to  a  ^  Pater  Noster\^  It 
was  therefore  easy  to  predict  that  the  hostilitj*  evoked 
bj  efforts  which  had  long  been  seeking  to  exact  beUef 
in  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  had  grown 
feebler  every  day. 

Although  the  spread  of  scholarship'  had  frequently  ex- 
cited men  to  criticize  the  older  Legends,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  dispute  the  title  even  of  the  favourite  saints 
of  Christendom,  their  worship,  generally  speaking,  had  con- 
tinued as  before.  They  occupied  the  place  of  tutelar  di- 
vinities,^ however  much  the  holier  class  of  Christians  shrunk 

^  8ee  examples  in  Gieseler,  1 145, 
note  ".  It  is  painful  to  observe  an 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Sud- 
bury) enjoining  his  clergy  (1377) 
to  supplicate  in  one  breath  (*de- 
Totissime  ezorent')  Qod,  His  Mo- 
ther, and  the  Saints  i^Vilkins,  in. 
121.  Two  new  festiyals  were  in- 
stituted at  the  same  date  (1372, 
1389)  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  the 
former  called  Fesfwm  Praitentaiionitf 
the  latter,  F0itum  Vintatianit,  An- 
other indication  of  the  blindness 
with  which  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  was  now  practised  is  sup- 
plied by  the  currency  of  the  fable 
respecting  a  miraculous  transfer  of 
her  house  from  Palestine  to  Lo- 
retto :  see  Gieseler,  Ibid.,  note  "*. 

2  See  above,  p.  326.  The  way 
in  which  the  credit  of  St.  Bernard 
and  other  writers  was  now  saved  is 
indicated  by  the  following  extract 
from  Gabriel  Biel,  the  sdioolman 
{Collectorium,  lib.  in.  distinct,  in. 
quaest.  i.  art.  2) :  *  Auctoritas  £c- 
clesiae  migor  est  auctoritate  cujus- 
cunque  Sancti,  MoUem  post  canoni- 
008  Scriptores. . .  .Nee  propter  hoc 
culpandus  est  D.  Bemhardus,  sed 
nee  S.  Thomas,  S.  Bonaventura, 
csterique  Doctores  cum  magno 
mod  er amine  opposita  opinantes, 
quoniam  eorum  tempore  hoc  Ucuitf 

?uoniam  nulla  determinatio  vel 
SoncUii  vel  ApostoUcee  sedis  facta 
fuit*.  The  conciliar  authority  to 
which  he  alludes  is  that  of  the 


synod  of  Basle  (Mansi,  xxix.  183); 
yet  even  the  decree  there  issued, 
owing  to  the  quarrels  of  the  coundl 
and  the  pope,  was  not  regarded  as 
a  final  settlement  of  the  question. 
The  Dominicans  still  protested,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  charge  the  aidvo- 
cates  of  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  with  the  name  of 
heretics :  see  a  buU  of  Sijctos  FV. 
(1483)  in  the  Canon  Law  (Bxtra^ 
voffontea  Commwi,  Ub.  iii.  tit.  xu. 
c.  2). 

'  Thus  Gerson  preached  astziking 
sermon  at  Constance  on  the  canoni- 
zation of  St.  Bridget  (cf.  above, 
p.  350,  n.  5,  and  Lenfant,  liv.  i. 
c.  71.).  The  title  is  De  Probatume 
S^rituum  (0pp.  i.  37  sq.).  Jaeo- 
bellus,  the  Hussite  (L^ifaat,  liv. 
IV.  c.  74),  disparages  without  ab* 
solutely  rejectmg  some  of  the  Le- 
gends; for  instance,  that  of  St. 
Catharine  of  Alexandria.  Gobe- 
linus  Persona  (circ.  1420),  and 
after  him  Nicholas  (Copper  (1472), 
were  still  more  sceptical  respecting 
her,  although  her  name  in  some 
places  was  admitted  into  the 
'  Canon  of  the  Mass.*  See  An 
EiMtoncal  Inquiry  respecting  her, 
by  the  present  writer,  among  the 
Publications  of  the  Cambridge  An- 
tiquarian Society  (1849). 

*  Gerson  admits  (0pp.  iir.  947) 
that  some  Christians  whom  he 
terms  '  simpletons'  worshipped  the 
very  images  of  the  sainta,  but  he 
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from  their  complete  associatioii  on  a  level  with  the  King  ^^^^'d 
of  saints  Himself.  It  was  indeed  a  gross  exaggeration  ^^^^- 
of  the  reverence  paid  to  them  in  earlier  times  that  stirred 
the  zeal  of  Wycliffe.*  Not  content  with  placing  them  in 
a  subordinate  position,  he  impugned  the  custom  of  ob- 
serving special  festivals  in  honour  of  the  saints:  but  few 
if  any  members  of  the  Church  were  now  disposed  to  follow 
his  example. 

This  repugnance  may  have  been  increased  in  him  hy-**"^^ 
witnessing  the  multiplicity  of  such  observances;  for  it  iajj^ww*©/ 
remarkable  that  in  the  present  period  indications  of  a  wish 
to  simplify  the  public  ritual  frequentiy  occur  and  are  be- 
trayed by  earnest  men  of  very  different  schools  of  thought. 
They  felt  that  true  devotion  ran  the  risk  of  being  suf- 
focated,* and  the  memory  of  Christ  Himself  obscured,  by 


excuses  this  impiety  on  the  ground 
of  their  invincible  ignorance,  or 
because  they  intend  to  do  what 
the  Church  does  in  the  honour 
she  bestows  on  images.  Huss, 
though  censuring  such  worship, 
did  not  object  to  certain  marks 
of  outward  reverence  (*  licet  pos- 
sint  homines  genua  flectere,  orare, 
offerre,  canddas  ponere/  eU,) : 
Opp.  II.  343. 

'  TYiaJoffui,  lib.  in.  c.  30.  The 
'  reforming'  party  at  Constance 
(including  D  AiUy  and  Gerson) 
were  in  favour  of  abolishing  all 
festivals  *  not  instituted  by  the 
old  law  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Fathers,  especially  the  inferior 
holy-days,'  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  generally  devoted  to 
drunkenness  and  every  species  of 
excess:  Lenfant,  liv.  vii.  c.  62. 
A  catalogue  of  the  feasts  which 
were  rigorously  observed  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  1362,  wiU 
be  found  in  Wilkins,  ii.  660  (cf. 
Johnson's  Notes,  ii.  428, 429).  The 
first  in  order  is  the  Lord's  Day 
('  ab  hora  diei  sabbati  vespertina 
inchoandum,  non  ante  horam  ip- 


sam  pneveniendum,  ne  Judaic® 
professionis  participes  videamur'). 
The  festival  of  Trinity  Stmday,  or 
at  least  its  universal  observance 
on  the  octave  of  Whit  Sunday, 
also  dates  from  the  present  perioa: 
see  Guerike,  Mantui  of  AtUiquitiet, 
ed.  Morrison,  p.  161. 

'  See  the  remarkable  extract 
from  Jacobus  de  Paradiso,  a  Car- 
thusian (d.  1465)  in  Gieseler,  }  146, 
note  *,  and  the  whole  of  another  of 
his  treatises  De  Septem  Staiibua  Ee^ 
clenm,  in  Brown's  Faaeie,  ii.  102 — 
112.  The  same  point  is  uived  by 
Nicholas  de  CUmenges  in  his  De 
novie  eeUbriiatibua  non  tnatituemHt 
(Opp,  pp.  143  sq.,  ed.  Lydius). 
Matthias  of  Janow  in  like  manner, 
in  the  De  Sacerdotum  et  Monachorum 
abominaiume  (as  above,  p.  426,  n. 
9),  c.  60,  complained  as  follows : 
'  Multiplicata  sunt  adhiec  mandata 
et  ceremoniae  hominum  infinite,  et 
ut  tantum  essent  tremenda  et  tantse 
auctoritatis,  quemadmodum  Dei 
summi  prsecepta,  pnedicantur  et 
docentur  et  cum  magna  distric- 
tione  imperantur.*  The  }»entler  in- 
fluence of  the  *  Prieuds  of  God' 
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ooBR^^.  a  complexity  of  rites  that  were  too  often  altogether  ub- 
ABuaEs.  intelligible  to  their  flocks.  These  rites  they  also  felt  were 
celebrated  only  for  filthy  lucre  by  a  multitude  of  hypo- 
critical and  sacrilegious  priests/  The  mind  of  Western 
Christendom  had  thus  been  predisposed  for  the  avenging 
outbreak  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wliich  shewed  its  ve- 
hemenoe  in  nothing  so  distinctly  as  in  the  abolishing  of 
^  dark  and  dumb  ceremonies/ — ^prelates  not  unconunonly 
included  in  the  number. 

But  a  darker  blot,  and  one  that  was  almost  ingrained 
into  the  constitution  of  the  MedisBval  Church,  is  found 
in  the  prevailing  theory  of  penaace.  At  the  baoa  of  it 
lay  the  thought,  that,  notwithstanding  the  forgivenees  of 
sins,  a  heavy  debt  is  still  remiuning  to  be  paid  by  the 
offender  as  a  precondition  to  his  ultimate  acceptance  with 
the  Lord.  The  liquidation  of  this  debt,  according  to  the 
Schoolmen,  is  advanced  not  only  by  the  self-denial  and 
the  personal  afflictions  of  the  sinner,  but  on  his  removal 
hence,  may  be  facilitated  more  and  more  through  various 
acts  of  piety  which  others  undertake  in  his  behalf.'  Among 

(aboTe,  p.  380)  WM  tendinff  tothe  qtUBttum',    Hie  oondusioii  of  the 

tame  result.  Etch  the  papal  cham-  paragraph  is  very  Btrihing :    *  Et 

pion  (cf.  above,  p.  347,  n.  7),  Al-  quis  omnia  enarrare  ac  enumerare 

Tarua  Felagiua,  De  Pianeiu  Bedenm^  aufficiat,  quibua  Ecdesia  modemis 

lib.  II.  0.  5,  is  forced  to  aoknow*  temporibua    cemitur    defonnata  ? 

ledge:    *  Nostra    autem    Ecelesia  Putamusne  hsec  omnia  aliquando 

plena  et  mtperpUna  est  altaribus,  posse  rtfarmari  f  :  cf.  the  obserra- 

missis,  et  saeriflciis.'  tions  Conetming  tht  Service  of  the 

^  e.g.  AlTarus  Pelagius,  as  in  CAimrA and  O^C«rifiiiome«, prefixed 

the    preyious    note :    *  Tot   enim  to  the  English  Prayer-Book, 

hodie  dicuntur  missae  quasi  qua»-  '  Gabriel  Biel,  Expoeiiio  Mieem 

tuarie,  vel  consuetudinaric,  vel  ad  (see  above,  p.  378,  n.  2),  Lect.  ltii. 

complacentiam,  vel  ad  soelera  oo-  states  the  question  thus :    *  Cum 


openenda,  Tel  propriam  justificati-     enim  defuncti  implere  non  poesint 

id    populum  Tel     opus,  pro  quo  dantur  indulgentis, 
elenun       sacrosanetum      Corpus     dum  illud  pro  els  fit  ab  aho,  jam 


onem,   quod   apud    populum  Tel 


Domini  jam  Tilescit.'    And  Jaco-  epue  aUeritu  euffragaiur  m,  ut  pos- 

bus  de  Paradise    (in  Brown,  ii.  sint   eonsequi    indulgentias,    non 

110),  after   iuTci^hing  against   a  minus  quam  si  ipsi  per  se  opus 

number  of  supentttions,  adds,  *  Al-  illud  impleTissent.'     So  fas  was 

taria  aut  eccfesias  in  oonTsnticnlis  this  idea  of  substitution  carried, 

locorum,  9%ib  ape  miracuiorum  aut  that    some    of    the    Frandsoans 

Moefvnun  erigentee  propter   twpem  thought  CTery   member   of  their 
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the  more  intelligent*  it  was  asserted  that  relief  is  only  Tiosi?AND 
possible  to  those  who  have  already  manifested  true  re-  ^^^^^*^- 
pentance  and  are  truly  justified  before  their  death.  The 
soul  which  has  not  in  the  present  life  been  made  a  sub- 
ject of  this  holy  change  will  pass  immediately  into  the 
prisons  of  the  lost,  where  it  can  profit  neither  by  its  own 
compunction  nor  the  sufirages  of  other  men.  But  in  the 
popular  discourses  of  the  age  we  look  in  vain  for  such 
discrimination  in  tlie  handling  of  these  awful  subjects; 
penance  is  too  generally  confounded  with  repentance, 
while  the  commutation  and  vicarious  fulfilment  of  it  are 
at  least  assumed  to  be  available  for  all,  however  hardened 
or  corrupt,  and  whether  numbered  with  the  living  or  the 
dead.^ 

A  penance  was  awarded  either  publicly  in  case  of  Asrfj^^^*^ 
grant  and  notorious  sin,  or  privately  in  the  confessional; 
its  nature  and  degree  depending  on  the  customs  of  the 
diocese,  or  on  the  will  of  the  spiritual  adviser.^  But  the 
work  of  penitence  was  prosecuted  by  the  several  classes 
of  delinquents  in  a  very  different  spirit  Some,  exceed- 
ing the  most  harsh  requirements  of  the  Church,  en- 
deavoured to  allay  the  consciousness  of  guilt  by  various 
methods  of  self-torture,  stimulated'  now,  as  heretofore,  by 


own  Order  safe,  expecting  that 
St.  Fnncis  would  descend  annu- 
ally and  rescue  all  who  had  died 
that  Tear  in  the  habit  of  the  Order. 
See  tne  account  in  Eccard,  Corpus 
Hist,  Med,jEvi,iu  1101. 

>  Cf.  aboTC,  pp.  328,  329. 

^  e.  ff,  a  plenary  indulgence  ia 
said  to  be  effectual  *pro  Tivis  et 
defunctis,'  and  its  common  defi* 
nition  is  '  omnium  peccatorum  et 
poenarum,  (^uas  quia  in  purgatorio 
deberet  pati,  remissio.'  Although 
the  metrical  preacher  ( Camb,  Univ, 
MSS.,  Dd.  I.  p.  361)  condemns 
praying  for  those  who  are  in  hell 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  *  unskilful' 
and  'unworthy  to  Qod  to  hear/ 


admits  that  such  prayer  miffht  be 
answered. 

^  In  the  MS.  Tolume,  above 
quoted,  p.  616,  three  '  degrees  of 
penance'  are  enumerated :  (1)  *  be- 
fom  the  busschop  in  the  b^nrn- 
nyng  of  Lentone,  in  the  cathraral 
chirche,'  (2)  *  dryuyng  about  the 
sinner,  about  the  chirche  or  mar- 
ket, or  other  pilffrimage,  wiUi 
tapres  and  candelis,  &c.,  (3)  *  be* 
fom  the  prest  whanne  a  man 
schryueth  him  of  his  synne  and 
taketh  his  penaunce  therfor.' 

*  Guerike,  Kirchen-geseh,  t.  820, 
6th  edit.  A  more  healthy  form  of 
piety  had  shewn  itself  in  others  of 
this' period,  many  of  both  sexes 
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apprehensions,  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand, 
partlcularlj  bj  the  frequent  wars,  by  famine,  pestilenoe, 
or  other  national  calamities,  and  by  the  desolating  in- 
roads of  the  Turk.    By  none  had  this  conception  of  the 
penitential  discipline  been  carried  to  so  terrible  a  length 
as  by  ^  Flagellants,'^  who,  although  eventually  exduded 
from  the  Church,  were  faithful  to  its  real  principles,  and 
in  respect  of  their  unnatural  austerity,  had  won  the  ad- 
miration* both  of  scholars  and  the  more  enthuBiastic  of 
Sf^w^uigmt  ^^^  crowd.     The  gloom,  however,  which  had  been  dif- 
fused in  every  quarter  by  the  rigorous  theory  of  penance 
was  now  dissipated,  partiy  through  the  wider  spread  of  ^ 
knowledge,  partiy  by  a  wish  to  substitute  less  onerous 
kinds  of  ^satisfaction'  for  the  discipline  exacted  in  the 
ancient  canons  of  the  Church.    A  favourite  remedy  was 
that  of  vowing  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  some   pre- 
eminent or  wonder-working  saint.     The  crowd  of  devo- 
tees that  travelled  to  and  fro  on  errands  of  this  nature 
was  prodigiously*  enlarged;    while  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Years  of  Jubilee,^  as  oft  as  they  revolved,  would  ke^ 


and  of  all  rankB  deToting  at  least 
an  hoiir  every  day  *  auinmum  ha- 
mano  ^eneri  impenaum  beneficium, 
Christi  Pasaioncm,  meditari  ac  re- 
petere,  ut  ezinde,  Deo  grati,  mala 
mundi  ferant  patieiitius  et  Tirtutea 
operentiir  fiEiciiiua.'  See  Neander'a 
poath.  vol.,  p.  730. 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  399. 

'  On  the  reasons  which  influ- 
enced the  council  of  Constance  to 
deal  gently  with  this  sect,  see  Len- 
fant,  liv.  v.  c.  60 — 65.  It  found 
a  patron  in  the  Spanish  worthy 
Yincente  Ferrer  (aboye,  p.  341, 
n.  12). 

*  9,  g,  the  number  of  royal 
licences  granted  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1446,  to  authorise  the 
exportation  of  English  pUgrims  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  fago  of  Compos- 
tella  in  Spain  (cf.  abovet  P-  ^16, 


n.  3)  was  2900 :  see  the  statistics 
in  Turner,  Middle  Age»^  iii.  138, 
n,  28.  Of  domestic  pilgrimages 
which  stood  in  high  repute  in  all 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  moat 
popular  was  that  to  Becket's 
shrine  at  Canterbury,  to  Wini- 
Mth*s  Well,  and  to  the  image  of 
Our  Lady  of  Walsingham.  On  the 
continent  midtitudes  resorted  to 
Loretto,  Einsiedeln,  the  Seamleas 
Coat  of  Treves,  &c.  &c. 

^  Cf.  above,  p.  330.  dement, 
in  1343,  had  fixed  the  lecuRvnce 
of  the  Jubilee  at  the  end  df  fifty 
years  (see  the  ExtranaganUt  Com" 
ffttuMt,  lib.  V.  tit.  9,  c.  2),  esteem- 
ing it  an  act  of  amnesty  to  aU  who 
were  '  vere  poenitentes  et  confessi.' 
tJrban  YI.,  however,  in  1389,  short- 
ened the  period  to  thirty-three 
years;  but  died  soon  afterwards. 
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alive  the  public  prepossessions  by  attracting  an  enthusi-  j^qj^^^'d 
astic  stream  of  pilgrims  out  of  all  the  countries  of  the    ^^^^^- 
west  to  worship  at  the  ^  tomb  of  the  Apostles.' 

One  of  the  chief  baits  by  which  the  multitude  were  STJ^/*^ 
captivated  at  this  period  was  the  grant  of  fresh  indul-^ 
gences  (remission  of  unfinished  penance).  But  these  grants 
could  also  be  procured  in  other  instances  by  money-pay- 
ments, and  without  submitting  to  the  dangers  and  discom- 
forts of  a  lengthened  tour.  The  '  pardoner' '  had  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  become  a  recognized 
official  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  as  such  he  introduced 
himself  at  every  turn  among  the  numerous  chapmen  of  the 
age.  The  merit  of  his  wares  may  have  been  sometimes 
questioned,'  while  the  purchaser  had  no  explicit  warrant  of 
their  universal  applicability, — that  is,  in  favour  of  the  dead 
as  well  as  of  the  living.  But  this  point  was  defiinitely  ruled 
in  the  affirmative^  by  Sixtus  IV.  (1477) :  and  during  all 


It  was  the  sight  of  the  enormities 
connected  wiUi  the  jubilee  of  Boni- 
face IX.  in  the  foUowingyear  that 
roused  the  indignation  ofTheodoric 
de  Niem  (see  his  oft-quoted  treatlBe 
De  SehismaU,  lib.  i.  c.  68).  He 
declares  that  the  papal  oueestors 
realized  immense  sums  of  money 
by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  *  quia 
omnia  pecoata  etiam  Mine  pcsniteniia 
ipsisoonfitentibusrelaxarunt.'  This 
conduct  of  his  agents  was,  howeyer, 
Boon  repudiated  by  Boniface  him- 
self: Raynald.  ad  an.  1390,  {  2. 

^  See  Chaucer's  weU-known  pic- 
ture (or,  in  some  respects,  carica- 
ture) of  the  'pardoner'.  He  also 
dealt  in  charms  and  relics,  palming 
on  the  simple  many  bones  of  which 
the  genuineness  was  more  than 
questionable :  cf.  the  Secreta  Soctfr- 
dotum  of  Henry  of  Langenstein 
(quoted  by  Gieseler,  {  119,  n.  14), 
who,  after  speaking  of  the  sale  of 
precious  relics,  ados  *  forte  est  os 
alicuius  asini  yel  damnati.'  Many 
timid  efforts  were   made   to  put 


down  imlicensed  traffickers,  and 
those  quiestors  who  had  exceeded 
their  commission:  cf.  aboye,  p.  369, 
n.  7,  and  Lenfant,  Concile  de  Con- 
Miance,  liy.  yii.  c.  64. 

*  The  affirmatiye  side  was  gene- 
rally taken  (aboye,  p.  330,  n.  1), 
but  Gerson,  Sermo  IL  pro  defuncHe, 
still  denies  '  indulgentias  acquiri 
posse  pro  mortuis.'  Gabriel  oiel, 
m  like  manner,  had  once  doubted 
{Lect.  Lyi.)  *utrum  indulgentisB 
prosint  defunctis;'  but,  cf.  aboye, 
p.  454,  n.  2.  It  was,  in  fact,  es- 
teemed a  heresy  (in  1479)  to  adyo- 
cate  the  other  side,  *Romanum 
pontificem  purgatorii  poenam  re- 
mittere  non  posse':  Raynald.  ad 
an.  1479,  }  32. 

7  See  his  Deelaraiio,  with  many 
other  facts  relating  to  this  question, 
in  Amort,  De  oriffine,  progreetu^ 
vahre,  ei  fntciu  Induigeniiamm,  ii. 
292,  August.  Yindel.  1735.  His 
argument  is  the  following :  *  Quo- 
niam  orationes  et  eleemosyme  ya- 
lent  tanquam  sufiragia  animabua 
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mjjf  aSd  *^^  ^^^  half-century  the  traffic  in  indulgeilces  had  grown 
ABC8E8.  into  the  most  gigantic  evil  of  the  times.  An  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  pardons/  unrestrained  by  explanations  as  to 
their  distinctive  import  and  effects,  were  sold  by  VBgrant 
conmiissaries,'  chiefly  friars,  like  so  many  articles  of  dress 
or  food :  ^  redemption  for  the  sins'  not  only  of  the  buyer, 
but  of  families  and  even  districts,  being  advertised  for 
sale  by  public  auction,  and  at  last  made  purchaseable  in 
advance. 
2j*^^  How  many  and  how  tangled  were  the  roots  of  this 

tMr^fieacif,  impiety  is  gathered  from  a  judgment  of  the  theological 
frtculty'  at  Paris  in  1518.  Those  doctors,  it  is  true,  had 
found  themselves  unable  to  concur  in  a  prevailing  notion, 
that  all  souls  indifferently  escape  from  purgatory  mt  the 
instant  when  a  contribution  of  ten  ^testons*  sterling*  has 
been  made  on  their  behalf,  to  funds  collected  for  a  oharit- 


impexuB,  nos,  qmbus  j^lenitudo 
poteetatis  ex  alto  est  attnbata,  de 
thesauro  uiuTenaUs  Eeclesi«,  qui 
ex  Christi  sanctorumque  Ejus 
mentis  constat,  nobis  oommisso, 
auxilium  et  suffragium  anlmabus 
pujgatoiii  afferre  cupientes  supra* 
aictam  conoessimus  indidgentiam, 
ita  tamen,  ut  fldeles  ipsl  pro  eisdem 
anlmabus  suflhigium  darent,  quod 
ips»  defunctorum  aninue  per  se 
nequeant  adimplere/  When  it 
was  demanded  why  the  pope,  who 
daimed  a  kind  of  ownership  in  this 
treasurj  of  merits  did  not  make 
more  copious  grants  to  Christians 
generally,  the  answer  vn»,  that  as 
tile  minister  of  God  he  must  dis- 
pense the  good  things  of  the 
Church  with  judgment  and  mode- 
ration ('discrete  et  cum  modera- 
mine').  Luther  rerived  this  ques- 
tion in  the  82nd  of  his  theses  on  in- 
dulgences, as  above,  p^  438,  n.  3. 

^  Gabriel  Biel  accounts  for  their 
prodigious  increase,  partly  from 
the  fact  that  charity  havin:^  waxed 
oold,  *nec  satisfactiones  oondigme 


injunguntur,  nee  modice  injuncts 
perflciuntur.'  Baqt^tii,  Mium,  "LseL 

LVII. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Luther's 
theses,  §  31  sq.,  as  aboye,  p.  438, 
n.  3:  and  cf.  De  F^ce,  Hiwt,  of 
tMe  ProtestanU  in  France^  Introd. 
p.  xix.  The  diplomata  with  whi<^ 
Tetzel  was  furnished  fbr  sale  were 
printed  forms  with  bluik  spaces 
for  the  names  of  the  purchasers, 
which  he  filled  up  with  his  own 
hand,  as  occasion  required.  A 
copy  of  one  is  preserved  in  Oerdea, 
Scrmium  Aniiquarium  (documents 
relating  to  the  Reformation),  i.  73, 
Groning.  1748. 

>  IHd.  p.  113 :  d  Smedley*s  Re- 
formed ReUgion  m  fVsMM,  i.  6, 
Lond.  1832.  The  Sorbonne  had  in 
1483  rejected  the  proposititm  that 
all  souls  in  purgatory  are  *de  juris- 
dictione  paps*,  and  that  if  he  wish 
he  can  evacuate  the  whole  region : 
see  B'Argentr^,  CoUeetio  JwUei- 
drum  de  N&vis  Error^ui,  u  part  ii. 
306. 
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able  object,  or  for  inBtitating  fresh  crusades:  yet  cm  the 
other  hand  their  judgment  clearly  recognized  the  vicious 
principle  on  which  the  system  of  indulgences  was  reared. 
They  leave  the  full  adjudication  of  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  God,  who  it  is  argued  will  assuredly  accept  (though 
not  according  to  a  stated  law  or  graduated  tariff)  what- 
soever is  disbursed,  in  aid  of  living  or  departed  souls, 
fix>m  the  superfluous  treasure  of  the  Church. 

It  was  however  quite  impossible  that  thoughtful  men  ^^;i, 
could  look  upon  this  doctrine  of  vicarious  pardons,  and  5?cJi5!*** 
the  impious  traffic  it  produced,  with  aught  like  reverence  ^'•~"^" 
or  respect    Too  many  poured  contempt  upon  the  minis- 
terial office  generally  when  they  were  told  that  a  certificate 
of  absolution  could  be  purchased  at  their  pleasure.    Others 
of  a  graver  mood,  like  Huss,^  or  John  of  Wesel,*  viewed 
the  subject  differently;  they  brought  it  to  the  touchstone 
of  antiquity  and  grew  persuaded  that  indulgences,  at  least 
as  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  popes  and  schoolmen, 
were  not  able  to  abide  the  test    A  way  had  thus  been  '*^'»  . 
gradually  prepared  for  Luther  and  his  colleagues;  and  ^^^^^ 
soon  as  the  half-hearted  pontiff,  Leo  X.,  was  urged  to 
reaffirm  the  modem  theory ,'-~-declaring  that  the  temporal 
effects  of  sin  may  be  remitted  to  the  living  and  the  dead 
alike,  by  means  of  the  indulgences  which  he  had  been 
empowered  to  distribute  as  the  almoner  of  Christ  and  of 


«  AboTe,  p.  430. 

^  See  the  whole  of  his  Advenut 
Jnduiffeniias  DUjntttttio^  in  Walch, 
MonimeM,  Medii  JBvi,  Faac^  i., 
pp.111 — 166.  WhUe  granting  that 
the  pope  waa  able  to  eommute  the 
penalty  which  hiunan  law  may 
hare  in  any  case  attached  to  sin, 
he  absolutely  denies  the  scriptural- 
nees  of  the  pretension  to  relax  a 
penalty  imposed  by  God  Himself 
(*non  est  m  sacro  Canone  scrip- 
torn').  Durand  de  S.  Ponr^ain, 
In  Senteni.  lib.  nr.,  distinct,  xx.^ 


qiuest.  3,  had  long[  before  suggested 
Uiat  the  Bible  said  nothing  of  in- 
dulgences expressly  (*  expresse'), 
and  that  Ambrose,  Hilary,  Augus- 
tine, and  Jerome  were  aU  eqnaUy 
silent:  while  Gabriel  Biel  (him- 
self an  adTOcate  of  indulgences) 
allows  in  Lect.  ltii.,  quoted  abore, 
that,  before  the  time  of  Qresory  the 
Great,  *modieus  Tel  nullus  xuit  usus 
indi^gentiarum.' 

*  l^e  document  is  printed  in 
L6scher,  as  aboye^  ii.  493.  After 
^^^nmg  that  the  *  culpa'    which 
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ION? AND  ^®  flainte, — the  friar  of  Wittenberg  restrained  himself 
no  longer.  He  rushed  forward  to  denounce  an  aatichrisr 
tian  and  demoralizing  traffic,  and  at  first  he  carried  with 
him  nearly  all  the  better  spirits  of  the  age.^  For  Lather 
had  betrayed  no  'wish  to  criticize  the  general  teaching  of 
the  Church,  to  meddle  with  the  continuity  of  her  existence, 
to  subvert  her  ancient  ritual,  or  disparage  her  coUectiTe 
voice.  The  ground  which  he  had  occupied  was  moral 
rather  than  dogmatic  He  had  sought  to  reinvigorate 
in  man  the  consciousness  of  personal  responsibility,  while 
he  insisted,  with  an  emphasis  unequalled  since  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine,  on  the  need  of  individual  fellowship  with 
Christ. 

If  it  appear  that  in  the  following  stages  of  the  move- 
ment which  he  headed  some  of  his  disciples  pushed 
reforming  principles  to  revolutionary  lengths;  if  his  in- 
iquitous extrusion  from  the  Western  Church  became  the 
ngnal  for  ignitiing  long-extinguished  controversies,  and  the 
origin  of  feuds  that  vibrated  in  every  comer  of  the  Chris- 
tian fold,  those  evils,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  are  less 
chargeable  on  the  impetuosity  of  Luther  than  the  fierce 
antagonism  of  Rome.  The  pride,  the  worldUness,  the 
arbitraiy  and  exclusive  temper  of  the  papal  court,  as  well 
as  the  unholy  craft  by  which  it  undermined  the  liberty 
and  threatened  to  eclipse  the  light  of  Christendom,  had 
long  been  tending  more  than  other  causes  to  provoke 
inquiry  and  necessitate  the  crisis  that  ensued.  All  projects 
of  reform,  suggested  either  fit)m  within  or  firom  without, 


attached  to  sin  was  graoi<rasly  for* 
giyen  through  the  *8acrament  of 
penance/  he  proceeded  to  diBcoia 
the  'temporalis  poena.'  The  fol- 
lowing clatuie  is  muniatakeable : 
'Ac  propterea  omnes  tam  yiTOS 
quam  deninctoe,  qui  yeradter  om- 
nes indulgentias  h^jusmodi  con* 
eecuti  ftierint,  a  tanta  temporaU 
pema  secundum  Diyinam  justitiam 


pro  peccatis  suis  actualibus  debita 
libenri,  quanta  etmeeum  4t  aequmim 
indulgmUuB  ^quiwUtt,' 

1  £yen  F.  yon  Schlegel  (PkiL  of 
Bktory,  pp.  400,  401,  Lond.  1847) 
admits  that  the  strong  neoessitj  of 
some  regeneration  was  then  uni- 
yersaUy  felt,  and  that  Luther 
seemed  to  numbers  the  yery  man 
for  the  work. 
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had  oonseqnently  grown  distasteful  to  the  Eoman  pontiffs :  ^^^^^^ 
it  was  so  with  hardly  an  exception  in  the  fourteenth  and    ^^^ses» 
the  fifteenth  centuries ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  we  shall  find 
them  concentrating  all  their  virulence  to  blast  alike  the 
Foreign  and  the  English  Beformations  in  the  bud. 
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Abblard,  theNominaliBtic  Bchoohnan,  JEthblbbbht,  7*  8. 

his  life  and  writings,  278—280 ;  an  Aoatho  (pope),  endeaTonn  to  settle 

amorous  poet,  317,  n.  4.  the  Monotnelete  controyersy,  74. 

Abbndon,  Oxford-doctor,  446,  n.  9.  Aou.  (Aile),  missionary,  18,  n.  3. 

Absalom  (bp.  of  Roskild),  228.  Ao&icola  (Rodolph),  378,  n.  6, 

Absolution,  Peter  Lombard  on,  829,  Agobabd  (archbp.  of  Lyons)  writes 
'     and  n.  4.  on  the  Adoptionist  controversy,  69, 

ABULFHABAGitrs  (maphrian  of  the  Ja-       n.  7;  on  *  Ordeals',  167;  his  other 

cobites),  writings  of,  294,  and  n.  3.        works,  169 ;  protests  against  image- 
Abysinnia,  interference  of  the  Portu-        worship,  169,  n.  7;  tnes  to  reform 

guese,  337,  n.  12 ;  395 ;  negodations       the  service-books,  210,  n.  3. 

respecting  at  Florence,  396.  Auan   (Irish  missionary),    13,   and 
Abbots  (lay),  169,  and  n.  11.  n.  10. 


Adaloab,  northern  missionary,  114.  Alanus  (Magnus),  a  Parisian  school* 

Adaldao  (archbp.  of  Hamburg-Bre-  man,  282,  n.  4. 

men),  116.  Albbbt  thb  G&bat,  life  and  writings, 

Adamites,  sect  of,  399.  284. 

Adamnak,  16,  n.  7 ;  his  writings,  63,  Albbbt  (priest  of  Bremen),  employs 

n.  12.  force  in  converting  ti^e  Lieflandezs, 

Abblbe&t  (an  anti-Roman  prelate),  229. 

22,  23,  n.  9.  Albigenses  (see  Cathari),  import  of 

Adblbebt,    German    missionary    in  the  name,  306,  n.  3. 

Bohemia,  124,  126 ;  his  attempts  to  Alovin,  opposed  to  compulsory  con- 
convert  tiie  Prussians,  124,  n.  6.  versions,  26;  27,  n.  10;  his  language 
Adblbbbt  (first  archt^.  of  Magde-  to  the  pope,  44,  n.  8;  and  to  the 

burg),  128.  emperor,  67,  n.  6  ;  on  the  study  of 

Adelbbbt  (archbp.  of  Bremen),  116,  Holy  Scripture,  60,  n.  3;  his  cha* 

n.  11 ;  129,  n.  6.  racter  and  writings,  66;  66,  n.  1, 

Adblmann  (bp.  of  Brescia),  on  the  4,  6 ;  68. 

Eucharist,  182,  n.  2.  ALDmiTH  (kingof  Northumbria),  his 

Adoptionist  controversy,  66 — 69.  conduct  towards  Wilfrith,  16,  n.  1. 

Adbbvald,  on  the   Eucharist,    181,  Aldhblm,  his  writings,  63,  n.  13 ;  96. 

n.  6.  Albzandbr  VI.  (pope),  his  heinous 

^oiDius  (archbp.  of  Bourges),  on  the  crimes,  363. 

limits  of  the  papal  power,  273,  n.  7.  Albxius  CoMNBirirs  (emperor),    op- 

^LFBBAH  (archbp.  of  Canterbury),  poses  the  Paulicians,  302,  n.  2;  and 

142,  n.  2.  represses  the  Bogomiles,  306. 

^LFBBD  (king  of  England),  93,  n.  6 ;  Alfbbd  (kinf):  see  ^Ifinid, 

142 ;  his  patronage  of  learning  and  All  Saints,  feast  of,  instituted,   100, 

religion,  186,  187;  his  works,  186,  and  n.  3. 

n.  4;  his  coadjutors,  187,  n.  6.  All  Souls,  feast  of,  instituted,  218. 

JElf&ic  (English  archbp. ) ,  on  the  Eu-  Amalabius  (of  Metz) ,  on  the  triplidty 

charist,   181,  and  n.  4;  his  other  of  the  Bod^  of  Chxist,  180,  n.  3. 

writings,  187;  difficulty^  of  distin-  Am anpus,  missionary,  18,n.  7;24,n.4. 

guishing  between  the  *  ^xHMcs',  187,  America,  tradition  respecting,  1 19,n.  8 ; 

n.  8 ;  his  *  Lives  of  Saints',  209.  discovery  of,  338 ;  attempts  to  con- 

.£lfbio  (Batta  or  Putta),   187»  and  vert  the  natives,  339,  840 ;  eventual 

n.  10,  success,  840,  n.  2. 
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Amulo  (arclibp.  of  Lyons)  engages  in  Armenians  (sect  of),  their  flonzishing 

thePrsedeBtinanan  contxoYersy,  176.        condition,  189,  n.  6;  their  judaizing 
Anathema,  217.  turn,  201,  n.  11 ;  attempts  to  reunite 

Andreas  (archbp. of  Lund),  229,  n.  10.  them  to  the  Church,  294,  n.  6;  re- 
And&bw    (of  Rhodes),    defends  the       newed  with  greater  chances  of  sao- 

Latin  Church,  390,  391,  n.  6.  cess,  394,  396 ;  their  tenets  in  the 

Andbonxovs  III.  Palaolooub,  nego-        14th  century,  394,  n.  6,  6. 

ciates  with  the  Latins,  388,  389.  Abno  (archb^.  of  Salzburg),  27,  120. 

Anglia  (East),  conversion  of^  11,  12.  Arnold  (cleric  of  Brescia),  his  mo'v^ 
Anglo-Saxons,  their  settlement  in £ng-  ment  against  the  hierarchy,  267, 
.   land,  6 ;  their  rnvthologr,  7,  n.  6.  268 ;  associated  with  Ab^lard,  280, 

Ansblm  (archbp.  of  Canterbury) » 172,        n.  4. 

n.  1 ;  was  the  '  Augustine'  of  the  Arnulph  (archbp.  of  Orleans),    bis 

Middle  Age,  276;  a  Realist,  277;        *  reforming'  tendencies,  149,  n.  7. 

writes    against   Roscellinus,    278  ;  Arsenian  schism,  291,  n.  6. 

against  the  Greeks,  296,  and  n.  7.  Arundbl  (archbp.  of  Canterbury)  op- 
Ansblm  (of  Laon),  279,  n.  4.  poses  the  Lollards,  419,  n.  13. 

Ansblm  (bp.  of  Havelberg),  296.  Ascetics,  216,  216,  327. 

Anskar  ( Ansgar),  his  missionary  life,  Asia  (Central),  misBions  to,    28,  29, 

109—114;  receives  the  pallium,  162,        139,  140. 

n.  2.  AssBR,  .Alfred's  coadjutor,  187,  n.  5. 

Anthropomorphists,  206,  n.  6.  Aston  (John),  411. 

Anna  (of  Bohemia),  queen  of  Richard  Athanasian  Creed,  61,  n.  4. 

U.  of  England,  412,  n.  3  ;  427.  Athinganians,  sect  of,  201,  n.  11. 

Annates,  papal,  844,  n.  3 ;  360,  n.  1 ;  Arro    (bp.  cHf  Vercelli),    163,  u.  7 ; 

366.  187,  n.  6. 

Apocrisiarius,    what,    41,  n.  7;    63,  Audomar  (Om^), missionary,  18,  n. 7. 

n.  3.  AuousTXNB,  St.  (of  Hippo),  his  ca- 
Apostolicals  (sect  of),  814,  816 ;  later        nonical  institute,  47,  n.  4 ;  influence 

traces  of,  316,  n.  13.  of  his  theology  on  the  Middle  Age, 

Appeals  (to  Rome),  246 ;  peculiarly        61  sq.;  168  sq.;  276;  and  especially 

obnoxious  to  the  JSnglish,  246,  n.  6.        on  Luther,  381,  n.  10;  438,  n.  1. 

Aquileia,  archbps.  of,  suspend  their  Auoubtinr  (of  Canterbury),6;  7,n.8; 

communion  with  Rome,  41,  n.  3.  8,  9,  11 ;  46,  n.  1. 

Aquinas  (Thomas),  life  and  writings,  Augustines  (grey-friars),    868,   n.  4  ; 

286;  analysis  of  his  *Sunmia',  286        369,  and  n.  11. 

— 288.  AtTTBBRT,    missionary  in   Denmark, 
Archbishops,  their  peculiar  functions,        110. 

37 ;  their  influence  weakened  by  the  Auybronb  (Wm.  of),   his  writings, 

papacy,  37,  161, 162 ;  metropoutans        298,  n.  8. 

appointed  in  f^gland,  39,  and  in  Avars,  mission  to,  27. 

Germany,  38 ;  how  consecrated  in  Atbrrobs,  his  philosophy,  283,  n.  6. 

England,  89,  n.  7 ;  tow  obedience  Ayignon,  papal  residence  at,  273,  344  ; 

to  the  pope,  162 ;  their  rights  de-        effects  of,  344,  346. 

fended  at  Milan,  162,  n.  3.  Atlmbr  (bp.),  on  Wycliffe,  422,  n.  4. 

Archdeacons,  48;  exorbitance  of,  268,  Azymes,  dispute  respecting,  200,  n.  2; 

and  n.  6.  299,  392. 

Archicapellanus,  what,  47,  n.  8 ;  166. 

Archpresbyters,  48,  n.6.  Bacon  (Roger),  life  and  writings,  289 
Ardoar,  missionary  in  Sweden,  112,        — 291. 

and  n.  3.  Ballr  ( John),  who,  409,  n.  6. 

ARiALD,aMilane8epreacher,  166,n. I.  Bardanbs  (emperor)  reriyes  Mono- 
ARTSTOTLB,hisinfluence  in  the  Western       theletism,  76,  andu.  1. 

Church,  172,  n.  2;  376,  n.  1 ;  change  Barba-am  (eastern  monk),  opposes  the 

of  feeling  in  regard  to  him,  283, 286,        Quietists,  387,  and  secedes  to  Rome, 

378.  388 ;  his  negociation  for  unity,  889. 
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Baptism,  inf^t,  26,  n.  8 ;  86 ;  177 ;  Bbbtrold,  a  missionaxy  in  livonia, 

203,  n.  4 ;  206,  n.  6 ;  308 ;  310,  n.  3 ;  invokes  military  aid,  229. 

314,  n.  5 ;  322,  n.  6.  Bbssarion,    convert  to  the  western 

Babton  (Wm.  de),  chancellor  of  Ox-  church,  391 ;  his  patronage  of  let- 
ford,  408.  ters,  391,  n.  7. 

Basil  I.  (emperor)  persecutes  thePau-  Bible  (see  Scripture). 

licians,  90,  91.  Bibl  (Gabriel),    last  of  the  school- 

Basil  (monk),  leader  of  the  Bogo-  men,  378,  and  n.  2. 

miles,  30*5.  Birinus,  10. 

Basle,  council  of,  its  leading  objects,  Bishops  (diocesan),    their  functions, 

357 ;  struggle  with  the  pope,  3d8 —  36 ;  their  visitations,  48,  and  n.  3  ; 

361 ;  conduct  of  the  Greeks  respect-  105;  election  of,  sometimes  tumul- 

ing,  390.  tuary,  53,  n.  3  ;  discontinuance  of 

Bavaria,  conversion  of,   18  sq.;  pre-  the  practice,  54,  163,  365 ;  its  par- 

senceofananti-Komanparty,2l,22.  tial  revival,    55,    163,  n.  6;    365; 

BsATUs,  a  writer  in  the  Adoptionist  usage  in  England,  56,   366;    their 

controversy,  67,  n.  10.  general  character,  153, 154;  regarded 

Bbocus    (chartophylax  at  Constanti-  as  mere  feudatories  of  the  crown, 

nople),    h.is  Latinizing  tendencies,  162 ;    their  encroachments  on  the 

299—301.  state,   165;    exceptions,    166,    167, 

Bbckbt  (archbp.  of  Canterbury),  his  and  n.  5 ;    fettered    by  the  papal 

contest  with  the  crown,  268,  269 ;  power,  245,  246 ;  their  vow  oi  ser- 

his  influence  in  consolidating  the  vitude,  246;  titular  and  suffragan 

papal  power,  269,  and  n,  12.  bishops,    257,^258;    object  of  the 

Beds  (venerable),  on  the  increase  of  Basle  council  to  elevate  the  western 

the  episcopate,  48,  n.  4 ;  his  theolo-  bishops,  365,  and  n.  6. 

gical  writings,  63,  64 ;  his  devotion  Bodzanta  (archbp.  of  Gnesen),  335. 

to  Biblical  learning,  64,  and  n.  2 ;  Bogomiles,  rise  of«  and  main  features 

96 ;    on    preaching   in    the  native  of  their  heresy,  302 — 305 ;  repressed 

dialects,  94,  n.  5.  in  part,  305,  and  n.  9 ;   connexion 

Bcghards  (or  Beguins),  their  rise  and  with  western  sects,  306,  and  n.  4. 

progress,  254 ;  370,  371 ;  remains  of,  Bohemia,    conversion    of,    123— 125 ; 

398,  399.  ascendancy  of  German   influence, 

Bbnbdiot    (of  Monte   Cassino),   his  125 ;    suppression  of  the  Slavonic 

order,  46.  ritual,  125,  n.  10;  reformatory  move- 

Bbnedict  (of  Aniane),  his  monastic  ments  in,  423—437. 

reforms,  160,  and  n.  1.  Bonavextura,  life  and  writings,  284 ; 

Benbdict  Bibcop,   his  influence,  64,  promotes  the  growth  of  Mariolatry, 

n.  1 ;  102,  n.  1.  284,  n.  3. 

Bbxedict  IX.,  one  of  the  most  profli-  Bonipaoius  (Winfrith),  extensive  mis- 
gate  of  the  popes,  150,  n.  5.  sionary labours,  20 — 23 ;  his  writings, 

Bxrenoarius,    defends    the   ancient  63,  n.  13;  his  Romanizing  tenden- 

doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  182 — 186;  cies,  20,  and  n.  4;   38,   and  n.  1, 

extreme  opinions  of  some  of  his  2,  3. 

adherents,  183,  n.  9 ;  433,  n.  9.  Boroia  (Caesar),  363. 

Bbrnard  (a  Spanish  priest),  his  failure  Bradwardine  (archbp.  of  Canterbury) , 

in  Pomerania,  223,  224.  writes  against  the  Scotists,  288,  n.  4. 

Bernard  (of  Clairvaux),  his  influence  Bremen  (see  of^  ;  united  with  Ham- 
in  extending  the  fame  of  the  Cister-  burg,  112,  ana  n.  5 ;  point  of  depar- 
cians,  248;  his  writings,  and  the  ture  for  northern  missions,  129,  n.  5. 
character  of  his  theology,  275,  276,  Bridget  (of  Sweden),  350,  n.  5  ;  her 
289 ;  his  opposition  to  Ab^lard,  275,  canonization,  452,  n.  3. 
n.  6 ;  280.  British  Church,  6,  and  n.  4 ;  7,  n.  8  ; 

Berno,  founder  of  the  Cluniacs,  HO.  8,  n.  6  ;  15,  n.  7  and  10;   21,  n.  8. 

Berthold,  a  distinguished  preacher,  Bruno    (bishop  of  Angers)    favours 

820,  n.  3.  Berengarius,  183. 

HH 
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Bruno,  fonndpr  of  the  Carthnsiaiis,  Chaldteans  (see  Nettorimu). 

247,  and  n.  8.  Champbattx  (Wm.  de),  a  achoalmim^ 

B&T7NO,  perishes  in  attempting  to  con-  278,  and  n.  S. 

vert  the  Prussians,  124,  n.6.  Chaplains,  47*  and  n.  8;  their  abgect 

Bulgaria,  conyenion  of,  131 — 134 ;  its  position,  165,  and  n.  7. 

temporary  union  with  the  Church  Chaptera  (rural),  48. 

of  Constantinople,  134  ;  controversy  Chaiio  (Hugode  S.)t ^  biblical  scholar. 

respecting,  197,  199.  290,  n.  6. 

BuLOKi,  305,  n.  10.  Charles  thh  Bald  (emperor),  14S, 

Byzantinism,  what,  52,  53,  and  n.  4;  n.  1,  2 ;  165,  n.  7. 

291,  and  n.  6.  Charlbmaonb,  adopts  coercive  mea- 

sures   in  the   propagation    of   the 

CjBDMON,  his  Metrical  Parapknue,  96,  Gospel,  25 ;  his  coronation  by  the 

n.  5.  pope,  43,  n.  9 ;  enforces  the  pay> 

Cagots,  who,  398,  n.  3.  ment  of  tithes,  51 ;   his  extensiTe 

CaUxtines,  Hussite  party,  435,  436.  power  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  57, 

Canary  Islands,  conyersion  of,  338.  n.  5 ;   166 ;   on  the  study  of  Holy 

Candida  Casa  (sWhiteme),  7,  n.  5;  Scripture,  60,  n.  2:  his  moderation 

15,  n.  11.  respecting  images,  83,  and  n.  10; 

Canon  law,  its  component  parts,  242,  his  zeal  in  founcUng  schools,   93 ; 

n.  3 ;  345,  n.  6.  his  coadjutors,  93,  n.  8 ;  publishes 

Canons,  order  of^  47 ;   their  degene-  a  Homilarium,    95,    n.  9 ;    opposes 

racy,    156,    157,    257;     Dunstan's  many  superstitions,  97t  n.  4. 

quarrel  with  them,-  158 ;  their  right  Chazars,  partial  conrersionof,  134. 135. 

of  electing  the  bishops,  256,  and  Chichelbt  (archbp.  of  Canterbury), 

n.  5 ;  attempts  to  reform  them,  257;  on  papal  legates,  243,  n.  10 ;  perse- 
distinction  between*  canons-regular'  cutes  the  Lollards,  421,  n.6. 

and  *  canons-secular',  257,  n.  8.  China,    early  traces  of  Christianity, 

Canonesses,  47,  n.  4.  29,  235 ;  its  decline,  235,  n.  7>  8. ' 

Canterbury,  8 ;  10,  n.  1 ;  province  of,  Chinohxs-Khan,  233. 

15,  n.  11 ;  primacy  settled  in  it,  39,  Chorepiscopi,  48,  n.  4  ;  153,  n.  6. 

n.  6.  Chosroes  (Kesra)  persecutes  the  Sast- 

Carinthxa,  conversion  of,  27.  em  church,  31. 

Carlom.vn,  44,  n.  4.  Christian  (monk),  missionary  labours 

Carmelites  (white-friars),  247,  n.  8;  in  Prussia,  231. 

368,  n.  4;  369,  and  n.  11.  Chroobqang  (bp.  of  Metz),  47,  and 

Carthusians,  order  of,  247,  367.  n.  5  ;  95,  n.  6. 

Casali  (Ubcrtinus  de),  a '  spiritualist'  Chetsolanub    (Peter),    archbp.    of 

Franciscan,  250,  n.  4  ;  347,  n.  5.  Milan,  296. 

Cabas  (fiartolom^  de  las),  friend  of  the  Church-building,  101,  218. 

American  Indians,  339,  and  n.  8.  Cistercians,  order  of,  248. 

Catense,  age  of,  193.  Clara,  St.,  order  of,  249,  n.  8;  324, 

Cathari,  their  rise,  305  ;  principles  of  n.  3. 

the    sect,    306 — 308 ;    their    rapid  Clarendon,  Constitutions  of,  269,  and 

growth    and    violent   suppression,  n.  8. 

308—310  ;  remains  of,  398.  Clattdiub  (bp.  of  Turin),  his  *protes- 

Catharine  (of  Alexandria),  relics  of,  tantism',  170. 

introduced  into  the  west,  212,  n.  2;  Clbmanois  (Nich.  de),  his  'reforming' 

legend  of,  disputed,  452,  n.  3.  works,  351,  n.  9  ;  353,  n.  7. 

Catharine  (of  Siena),  her  political  Clement  YII.  (pope),  his  connexion 

influence,  350,  and  n.  5.  with  the  forty  years'  schism,  352. 

Cedd  (  =  Chad),  10 ;  15,  n.  7.  Clement  (anti-Koman  prelate),  23. 

Cerulahius  (patriarch  of  Constant!-  Clergy,  proper,  49,  and  n.  12;  their 

nople)    fixes    the  schism  between  marriage,  49,  50 ;  157 ;   260  ;   373. 

East  and  West,  200 ;  his  attack  on  and  n.  7,  8 ;  their  concubinage  to- 

thc  Latins,  200,  n.  2.  lerated,  373,  n.  9  ;  their  income,  50, 
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6\ ;  effects  of  their  dose  alliance 
-with  the  state,  57—59;  their  intel- 
lectual qualifications,  94,  and  n.  3 ; 
206,  n.  5;  their  degeneracy,  154, 
155 ;  259,  260,  261 ;  372,  373,  374 ; 
extension  of  the  law  of  celibacy  to 
the  minor  orders,  260 ;  the  right  of 
inferior  clerics  to  yote  in  synods, 
354,  n.  4. 

Cler^,  itinerant,  47>  and  n.  7 ;  155. 

Clenci  conductitii,  257,  n.  7. 

Clugny,  monks  of,  160. 

Cnut  (Canute  the  Great),  interest  in 
northern  missions,  115,  and  n.  10. 

CoBHAM  (Lord),  opinions  and  mar- 
tyrdom, 419,  420. 

Cceiestine-Hermits,  251. 

CoiPi,  13,  n.  6. 

Colleges,  254,  n.  1 ;  297,  n.  7 ;  316, 
n.  2;  443. 

CoLUMBA.  (Dish  missionary),  6,  n.  1 ; 
7*  n.  5. 

CoLT7KBAKX78  (IHsh  missionory),  his 
labours  and  opinions,  17,  18. 

CoLM AN  (bishop  of  Lindisfame),  14 ; 
15,  n.  7. 

Common-life  Brothers,  order  of,  371, 
372;  their  salutary  influence,  372, 
and  n.  1. 

Communicants,  number  of,  92,  n.  1; 
103,  n.  7 ;  325,  n.  7 ;  laymen  for- 
bidden to  communicate  more  than 
once  a  month,  426. 

Communion  of  children,  discontinued 
in  the  west,  325,  n.  7. 

Communion  in  one  kind,  323,  324 ; 
controversy  reopened,  425,  n.  11; 
433,  n.  8. 

Concomitance,  doctrine  of,  324. 

Confession  (auricular),  generally  prac- 
tised, 105,  216;  made  absolutely 
binding,  328,  and  n.  2. 

Conrad  (of  Waldhausen),  a  're- 
former,' 424,  425. 

CoNRADiN,  last  of  the  Ohibellines,  272. 

Consolamentum,  what,  308,  n.  1. 

0>nstance,  council  of,  history  and 
effects,  354 — 357 ;  presence  of  Greek 
envoys,  389,  n.  9. 

CoNSTANs  II.  (emperor),  a  Monothe- 
lete,  his  Type  of  the  Faith,  72 ;  forces 
compliance  with  it,  73. 

CoNBTANTiNB,  author  of  Paulicianism, 
85. 

CoNSTANTiNB  CopRONYMVS  (cmperor), 
his  proceedings  against  linages,  79, 


80;  his  personal  character,  79,  n.  10 ; 
respected  by  the  Bogomiles,  304, 
n.  5 ;  and  Petrobrusians,  310,  n.  8. 

Constantini Donatio,  43,  n.  9;  273,  n.7. 

Convocation  (see  Synode,  provincial). 

Copts  (see  Jacobites^, 

Corpus  Christi,  festival  of,  324. 

CoRBiNZAN  (missionary),  18. 

CoRTBs  ^conqueror  of  Mexico),  his 
final  wish  to  evangelize  the  natives, 
340,  n.  2. 

CoRTBSzus,  a  scholastic,  378. 

Councils  (see  also  imder  Synode);  of 
Atx-la-ChnqteOe  (799),  68 ;  of  Arka 
(813),  48,  n.  1 ;  49,  n.  9 ;  60,  n.  3  ; 
of  Arrae  (1022),  203,  n.  3 ;  of  Bar- 
i»&ma(599),  54,  n.  4 ;  of  £aW(1098), 
295;  of  Batle  (1431—1440),  357— 
861 ;  of  Biziera  (1246),  319,  n.  6 ;  of 
Bologna  (1431),  358;  of  Bordeaux 
(1255),  325,  n.  7;  of  Braga  (675), 
51,  n.  8 ;  of  Cealcythe  (785),  49,  n.  7 ; 
61,  n.4;  Ibid,  (816),  152,  n.  4 ;  of 
Chdhnt,  (649),  47,  n.  6 ;  Ibid.  (649), 
95,  n.  7 ;  Ibid.  (813),  47,  n.  4 ;  Ibid. 
(813),  152,  Tk.i;  of  Clarendon,  (1164), 
269 ;  of  Clermont  (1095),  265,  n.  12 ; 
of  Chveahoe  (747),  22,  n.  6  ;  48,  n.  3 ; 
49,  n.  7  ;  60,  n.  2 ;  of  Cologne  (873), 
156,  n.  4;  of  CorM<anc«  (1414— 1418), 
354  sq.;  of  Constantinople  (680),  42, 
n.  5 ;  Ibid,  (754),  80  ;  not  oecumeni- 
cal. 80,  n.  2 ;  Ibid.  (867),  197  ;  Ibid. 
(869),  197,  198;  not  (ecumenical, 
197,  n.  16;  Ibid.  (1054),  201,  n.  6; 
Ibid,  (1140  and  1143),  305,  n.  9  ; 
of  Cordota  (852),  144;  of  Coyaco 
(1050),  209,  n.  10;  of  Dou2«  (871), 
148,  n.  1 ;  of  Eanham  (1009),  157, 
n.  7 ;  Ibid.  (1009),  209,  n.  10 ;  of 
Fmwra  (1437),  360,  361,  390;  of 
Fifr.ee  (881),  159,  n.  10  ;  166,  n.  2 ; 
oi  Florence  (1439),  361,  391—395; 
of  Francfort  (794),  68,  84;  of  Gran 
(1114),  260,  n.  2 ;  of  Hertford  (673), 
15,  n.  11 ;  of  Ingtlheim  (948),  114, 
n.  5;  of  Kiersy-aur-Oite  (849),  174  ; 
Ibid,  (853),  177;  of  Laieran,  (1059), 
158,  n.  1;  Ibid.  (1123),  266;  Ibid. 
(1139),  309,  n.  7 ;  Ibid.  (1179),  258, 
n.  6;  313;  316,  n.2;  Ibid.  (1215),  258, 
n.  7 ;  261,  n.  6 ;  282,  n.  8 ;  297,  n.  7  ; 
316,  n.2;  823;  325;  Ibid.  (1512— 
1517),  364,  368,  n.  5;  379;  Ibid, 
(1444),  395  ;  of  London  (1108),  260, 
n.  4 ;  Ibid.  (1107),  265,  n.  14  ;  Ibid. 
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(1237),    327,   n.  7;    Ibid.    (1882),  CoturlAnd,   temporary  oonTenion   a( 

410  ;  Ibid,  (1396),  417,  n.  11 ;  Ltnn^  230. 

bera   (1166),  309,  n.  7 ;    of  Ljfona  Coubtbhat  (bp.  of  London),  Wyc- 

(1274),  not  (ecumenical,  300,  and  n.  liffe's  antagonist,  403,  410. 

2;  o£Mayme*(SA%),  174;  i^ief. (847),  C]UooviA(B£itth.de),refonnmgifOEk, 

206,  n.  2;   Ibid.  (813),  96,  99;   of  368,  n.  4. 

Meffi  (1089),  327,  n.  8;  of  Merida  Ooats  (Chrobatians),  conTexBioiL  d, 

(666),  ihid,;  Ibid.  (863),  147,  n.  10;  136. 

Ibid.  (888),  163,  n.  6;  of  Mett  (863),  Croos,  reverenced  even  by  loonoclftstB, 

147,  n.  10  ;  Ibid.  (888),   163,  n.  6 ;  78,  n.  7 ;  86,  n.  8 ;  featiTal  in  honoiir 

/&iV<.  (869),  166,  n.  2;  SecondComcU  of,   101,  n.  6;   *  adoration'  o^    170, 

ofNiciBa  (787),  81,  82;  Sixth  (Ecu-  n.  2;  abhorred  by  the  Bogomilee^ 

menical  Council  (680),   74,   76;   of  306,  n.  6. 

Or^M  (611),  61,  n. 8; /6ui.  (1022),  CmsadeB  (eastern),   236,  286 ;    265; 

203,  n.  3;   of  Oxford  (1160),  308,  296,  296. 

n.  4;   Ibid.  (1408),   419,  n.  13;  of  C^sades  (Albigensian),  262. 

Paris  (616),  66;   Ibid.  (829),  163,  Culdees,  a  Scotch  order  of  canaii8,266» 

n.  6 ;  16i,  n.  1 ;  Ibid,  (826),  189,  n.6;  n.  6. 

of  Pavia  (860),  164,  n.  1 ;  166,  n.  6;  CxmiBBBT  (bp.  of  Turin),  167,  n.  9. 

Ibid.  (860),  213,  n.  6;  of  Pisa  (1409),  Cup  in  the  eucharist,  withdrawal  oi; 

363;    Ibid.  (1612),    363,  n.  11;    of  213,  n.  7  ;  323,  824,  and  n.  1. 

Poi/ter«(1076),  184;n.6;  ofPra^rua,  Cubants  (Kich.),  his  writings*  368, 

(1388),  426 ;  of  Ratiabon  (792),  67 ;  and  n.  6. 

of  Havenna    (1311),    267,    11;    of  CrTHBS&T    (archbp.  of  Canterbury), 

Eheima  (624),  65 ;   Ibid.  (991),  149,  22,  n.  6;  38,  n.  2. 

n.  8 ;  Ibid.  (1148),  309,  n.  7 ;  of  Rome  Ctbil  (a  Greek  missionair),  121,  and 

r746h   Ibid,  (601),   46,  n.  8;  Ibid.  n.  9;  translates  the  Scriptures,  121, 

(695),   49,  n.  10  ;   Ibid.   (799),  68,  n.  10 ;  erangelizes  the  Chasars,  134. 

n.  4 ;   Ibid.  (649),  73 ;   Ibid.  (680),  Ctbvs    (patriarch  of  Alexandria),  a 

74 ;  Ibid.  (769).  80,  n.  2 ;  Ibid.  (826),  Monothelete  heretie^  70. 

162,  n.  2;  Ibid.  (1060),  182;   Ibid. 

(1078),  186 ;  Ibid.  (1079),  186 ;  Ibid.  D' Aii.lt  (De  Alliaco),  reforming  car- 

(863),  196;  Ibid.  (869),  197,  n.  16;  dinal,  364,  n.  4;   356,  and  n.  2;  his 

Ibid.  (826),  206,  n.  6 ;  Ibid.  (1069),  theological  writings,  378,  n.  3. 

267,  n.  8 :  Ibid,  (1076),  262 ;  of  Sa-  D'Allbhand,  reforming  cardinal,  360, 

voniirea  (859),  178,  and  n.  1  ;  206,  and  n.  6;  366,  n.  6. 

n,7 ;  207,  n.Si  of  Seliffetiatadt {1022),  Damascus  (John  of),  61;  his  theo- 

214,  n.  2;  of  S^<  (1140),  280;  of  logical  system,   76,  77;  Tehement 

SeviUs  (618),  46,  n.  8  ;  of  Soiasona  defender  of  images,  77,  n.  8 ;  78,79. 

(744),  23;   Ibid.  (1092),  278;   Ibid.  Damiani  (Pet.),  the  ally  of  Hilde- 

(1121),  279 ;  of  Spalairo  (1069),  208,  brand,  167,  n.  10. 

n.  4 ;  of  Tarragona  (1234),  319,  n.  6 ;  Dancers,  sect  of,  399,  n.  12. 

of  Toledo  (633),  43,  n.  6 ;  49,  n.  9 ;  Danes  (see  NoHhmen). 

60,  n.  7 ;  60,  n.  3 ;  Ibid.  (663),  49,  Danibl  (bp.  of  Winchester),  20,  24, 

n.  9;  Ibid.  (676),  49,  n.  11 ;  Ibid.  n.  6. 

(681),  66 ;  of  Toulouae  (1119),  309  ;  Dantb,  274,  n.  1 ;  346,  n.  8. 

Ibid.    (1229),    310,   319 ;    of  Toura  Deans  (rural),  48,  n.  6. 

(813),  96,  n.  9;  Ibid.   (1163),  309,  Decretals  (Pseudo-Isidore),  43,  n.  10; 

n.  7;   of  7Vo«fe  (909),  169,  n.  11 ;  origin  of,  146,  and  n.  1 ;  their  influ- 

166,    n.  2;    207,    n.  6;    in   T'rullo  ence  in  extending  the  papal  power, 

(691),  40,  n.  3;  49,60;  of  Valence  146,    146,   164;    quoted   with   this 

(856),    163,  n.6;   167,  n.  7;   177;  object,  147,  n.  11;  148,  n,l ;  196,  n.  5. 

206,  n.  3;    207,  n.  8;    of  TFAt%  Denmark,  mission  to,  110,  113,  114, 

(664),  14 ;  of  PrtncAf*/<T  (1076),  260 ;  117;  mythology  of,  18,  n.  6;   113, 

of  Worma  (1076),  263,  n.  9;  of  York  n.  10  ;  conflicts  with  the  Germans 

(1195),  327,  n.  7,  in  propagating  the  Gospel,  230. 
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Dbtttz  (Rupert  of),  281,  n.  9.  6 --16;  its  comparative  ciTilization 

Devil- worshippers,  202,  n.  1.  before  the  incursions  of  the  North- 

DiDACfus  (bp.  of  Osma),  co-founder  of       men,  93. 

the  Dominicans,  251.  English   missionaries    to  the  Conti- 
Ddtant,  a  heterodox  philosopher,  283,        nent,  19—26  ;  116,  n.  10;  116,  117, 

n.  7 ;  319,  n.  6.  118,  n.  2 ;  119,  and  n.  7;  222,  n.  2. 

DiNooT  (British  abbot),  6,  n.  4 ;  8,  Erasmus,  his  opposition  to  the  school- 

n.  6.  men,  878,  n.  6 ;  his  edition  of  the 

DiONTSius  (Pseudo-),  influence  of  his        Greek  Testament,  385,  n.  9. 

writings,  69,  n.  9 ;  172,  n.  3.  Ebio  IX.  (of  Sweden),  labours  to  ex- 
DiONTSivs    (Bar-Salibi),    a   Jacobite       tend  the  Church,  222. 

author,  294.  Erioeka  :  see  Scotug, 

DiuMA  (bp.  in  Mercia),  13.  Erimbbbt  (northern  missionary),  113. 

Dobrin,  Knights-brethren  of^  232.  Essex,  conversion  of^  10. 

DoLA  (Stephen  of),  anti-Hussite  writer,  Esthland,  conversion  of^  230. 

429,  n.  5.  Eths&ivs  (bp.  of  Othma),  67,  n.  10. 

DoLCiNo,  315.  Eucharistic  controversy,  178 — 186. 

Dominicans     (see    also   MendieanU),  Euchites,  sect  of,  202,  302. 

rise  and  progress  of,  251.  Eulooxvs   (patriarch   of  Alexandria) 
Dkuthmar  (Christian),  work  of^  171;        writes  against  the  Bogomiles,  302, 

views  on  the  Eucharist,  180.  n.  3. 

DvNSTAN  (archbp.  of  Canterbury),  the  Eustacius  (missionary),  18,  n.  3. 

nature  of  his  policy,  158,  165;  214,  Eustathius  j[archbp.  of  Thessalonica), 

n.  2.  writings  or,  293. 

Dv&AKD  (de  S.  Pour^in),  the  Komi-  Evttchius  (patriarch  of  Alexandria), 

naliBtic  s^hpolman,  376 ;  some  of  his        194. 

peculiazfln,  376,  n.  2;  on  indul-  Excommunication,  217. 

gences,  459,  n.  5. 

DuRANTi  (Durandus),   the  liturgical  Faroe  Islands,  conversion  of^  119, 120. 

writer,  289,  «•  8.  Fasts,  annual,  99,  n.  6. 

Fblix  (bishop  of  Dunwich),  12. 

Badbald,  9.  Felix  (bp.  of  Urgel),  leader  in  the 
Eadwinb,  12.  Adoptionist  controversy,  66 — 68. 

Eabtbb,  modes  of  reckoning,  7,  n.  8 ;  Ferrara,  council  of,  39U ;  presence  of 

13,  n.  10 ;  14,  n.  8 ;  15,  n.  10.  the    Greeks,    390 ;    transferred  to 

Ebed-Jbbu,  Nestorian  writer,  293, 294.        Florence,  391. 

Eblaio),  381,  n.  10.  Ferrer  (Yincente),  341,  n.  12;   456, 
Ebn-Nassal,  work  of^  292,  n.  4.  n.  2. 

Ebbo  (archbp.  of  Rheims),  109;  112,  Festivals,  99,  100,  192,  218;  320,  n.  1; 

n.  2.  824 ;  453,  n.  5. 

Ecobbbht  farchbp.  of  York),  his  pa-  Fxcimo  (Marsilio),  a  Christian  Flato- 

tronage  ot  letters,  65 ;  vmtings,  65,        nist,  379,  and  n,  6. 

n.  5.  Filioque  (clause  so  called),  61,  n.  4; 
EooFBrrH  (king  of  Northumbria),  his        199,  n.  4 ;  298,  299 ;  390 ;  391,  n.  5. 

conduct  towards  WilMth,  16,  n.  1.  Finan  (Irish  missionarv),  10,  13. 

EoKABT,  a  Neo-Platonist,  880,  n.  1.  Finns,  conversion  of,  222,  223. 

Eddius,  63,  n.  13.  Fitz-balph  (Richard,  archbp.  of  Ar- 
Elfbo  (archbp.) :  see  Mlfheah,  magh),  defends  the  clergy  against 

Eligiub  (Eloy),  missionary  bishop,  18,        the  mendicants,  369,  n.  7,  10. 

n,  7.  Flagellants,  215,  and  n.  6 ;   327,  n.  6 ; 
Elipaitdus  (archbp.  of  Toledo),   his        sect  of^  399 ;  their  number  and  ex- 
part  in  the  Adoptionist  controversy,        travagancies,  399,  n.  12 ;  456. 

66,  68.  Flbhino  (bp.  of  Lincoln),  421. 

Elmham,  Latin  poet,  420,  n.  2.  Florence,  council  of,  391 — 395 ;  trans- 
EucBBAN  (missionary  bishop),  18.  lated  to  Lateran,  395. 

Enolakb,  growtii  of  the  Church  in,  Flo&ub  (deacon  of  Lyons),  engages  in 
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the  PrcdeBtinarian  controreny, 
176;  views  on  the  Eucharist,  180. 

Fajurois  (of  Assisi),  236,  249. 

Franciscans  (see  also  MentUeantt),  their 
rise  and  progress,  249,  250;  third 
estate  of,  250;  growth  of  an  extreme 
and  anti-papal  party,  250,  251,  370 ; 
their  extravagant  notions  respecting 
purgatory,  454,  n.  2. 

Fratricelli,  251,  398. 

Fredegis,  171. 

Fbvderic  I.,  Barbaroasa,  his  struggle 
with  the  popes,  268,  270  ;  appeals 
to  a  general  council,  273,  n.  6. 

FBBDxaio  n.  (emperor),  continues 
the  struggle,  270,  271 ;  his  personal 
character,  271,  n.  12. 

Friars  (see  MmuUcanit), 

Friars-regular,  370. 

F&iESLAND,  conversion  of,  19  sq. 

FuLBBRT,  bp.  of  Chartres,  188. 

FuBSBT  (Irish  monk),  12;  102,  n. 
3. 

Gallus  (Irish  missionary),  17. 

Gaunt  (John  of),  his  connexion  with 
Wycliffe,  404,  409. 

Geonjbsius,  a  Paulician  leader,  88. 

Gbobob  (of  Trebixond),  writhigs  of, 
386. 

Gerald  (count  of  Aurilly),  210,  n.  2. 

Gerbbbt  :  see  Sjfhetter  11, 

Gbbhard,  a  '  Manichean'  leader, 
204,  n.  6. 

Gebhoh  (of  Reichersberg),  259,  n.  11. 

Gbbmanus  (patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople), de{>osed  for  advocating 
image- worship,  78;  his  theory  m 
'relative'  worship,  78,  n.  4. 

Germany,  conversion  of,  16  sq. ;  its 
heathen  mythology,  18,  n.  5. 

Gbbson  (John),  chancellor  of  Paris, 
his  reforming  efforts,  353,  n.  7 ;  356, 
and  n.  3 ;  his  theological  writings, 
882,  385;  his  theory  of  develop- 
ment, 897*  n.  5. 

Gbzo  (abbot  of  Tortona),  on  the  Eu- 
charist, 181,  n.  8. 

Ghibellines,  conflict  with  the  popes, 
267  sq. 

GxsLEMAB  (missionary  to  Denmark), 
110. 

GitTTMTJirD  (archbp.),  on  the  EoohA- 
rist,  183,  n.  9. 

Goslar  (chapter  of),  stronghold  of  the 
German  imperialists,  263,  n.  9. 


QcmKAXJL  (king  of  the  Wends),  btf 
mart3rrdom,  128,  129. 

G0TT8XAI.K  (monk  of  Fulda)«  reviies 
the  Predestinarian  oontroveraY«  1/3 
— 175;  his  firmness  and  vioieDce* 
174,  n.  4 ;  defended  by  Remigius  of 
Lyons  and  others,  176 ;  his  cootro- 
versy  respecting  the  phrase  ZWna 
Deitat^  178,  n.  2. 

GoWEB  (English  poet),  372,  n.  6. 

Gbatian,  hu  '  Decretum,'  242,  n.  S. 

Gbboobt  VU.  (pope),  his  '  reliann- 
ing'  tendencies,  151 ;  155,  n.  3 ; 
156,  n.  2;  endeavours  to  Testrnn 
tiie  marriage  of  the  clergy.  157; 
attacks  '  lay-investitures,'  163,  164 ; 
symboliEes  with  Berengarins  on  the 
Eucharist,  183,  and  n.  9 ;  184 ;  185, 
n.  9 ;  his  leading  principles  ma  pope, 
240,  241,  262 ;  exasperates  the  peo> 
pie  against  the  cleivy,  241,  andn.  7; 
his  struggle  with  Henry  IV.  of  Ger- 
many, 262 — 264;  his  sober  vie¥rs  on 
penance,  327>  n.  8. 

Gbeoobt  (of  Utrecht),  misaioDaiy 
abbot,  24. 

Gbeoobt  the  Gbeat  (pope),  6;  CQa» 
troversy  with  John  the  Faster,  41 ; 
enlarges  the  dominion  of  the  papacy, 
41,  and  n.  8,  9 ;  42^  his  writings  on 
theology,  61—63. 

Gbeoobt  (of  Tours),  97,  n.  6;  99. 

Greenland,  the  Goapel  in,  119 ;  vap- 
pression  of  it  by  the  Esquimmux ; 
119,  n.  8;  reintroduced  by  Mora- 
vian missionaries,  i^id. 

Gboot  (Gerhard),  founder  of  the 
'Common-life  Brothers,'  371f  and 
n.  12. 

Gbossbtestb  (bp.  of  Lincoln),  opposes 
the  pope,  244,  n.  4 ;  warns  hun  of 
his  tendency  to  produce  b  schism* 
246,  and  n.  4;  nis  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  Mendicants,  252,  n.  8; 
his  complaint  of  the  coiruptioiis  of 
the  clergy,  259,  n.  1 1 ;  his  commen- 
tary on  Aristotle,  283,  n«  8 ;  influ« 
ences  Wydifie,  399,  n.  18;  and 
Huss,  427. 

Gualbebt,  founder  of  the  Ccenobites 
of  Vallombrosa,  161. 

Guasbbbt  (or  Simon),  misainnBTy  in 
Sweden,  HI;    113,  n.  8. 

Guelphs,  allies  of  the  pope  against  the 
emperor,  267. 

GviBCABD  (lU^ert),  264,  and  n.  4. 
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OuTBV&T  (abbot  of  Nogent),  on  relics,  147i  148,  151,  162,  n.  2 ;  and  also  to 

327i  n.  4.  encroacbments  of  the  crown,   163, 

Guinea,  coast  of,  partly  christianiced,  n.  6  ;  his  activity  in  the  Prcedesti- 

338.  narian  controversy,  174  sq. 

OvTHLAC  (hermit),  97,  n.  3.  HiNCHAa  (bishop  of  Laon),  148,  n.  1 ; 

151,  n.  8. 

HACON(Hagen)  introduces  Christianity  Hirschau,  monks  of,  160,  n.  7. 

into  Norway,  116.  Holcot  (Robert),  378,  n.  3 ;  385,  n.  3. 

Hadrian  I.  (pope),    his  activity  in  Holy  Places  (at  Jerusalem),  contro- 

favour  of  ima&es,  81,  83.  versy  respecting,  296,  n.  4. 

Haimo  (bp.  of  Halberstadt),  writings  Homilarium,  what,  95,  n.  9. 

of,   171 ;   views  on  the  Eucharist,  Honorius  I.   (pope),    a  Monothelete 

181,  n.  7.  heretic,  70,  and  n.  3 ;  75,  and  n.  8. 

Hales  (Alex  anderof),  life  and  writings.  Hospitallers,  Knights,  their  rise  and 

284.  fortunes,  255,  256. 

Hallam  (Robert),  bp.  of  Salisbury,  at  Howel  thb  Good  (of  Wales),   186, 

the  council  of  Pisa,  353,  n,  5.  n.  2. 

Haltioar  (bishop  of  Cambray),  104,  Hungarians,  antiquities  of,  137,  and 

n.  3;  109.  n.6;  inroads  into  Europe,  114,  136; 

Hamburg  (archbishopric of),  108,  111;  evangelized,  137 — 139;  their  union 

112,  n.  4.  with    the    Western    church,    139; 

Hakpolb    (Richard   Rolle   of),    his  their   bishops    appointed    by    the 

writings,  381,  n.  10;  372.  crown,  161,  n.  11. 

Habtwio  (archbp.  of  Bremen),  227,  Httubert  (cardinal),  his  fierce  oppo- 

229.  sition  to  Berengarius,  184 ;  his  mis- 

HeaUienism,  remnants  of,   48,  n.  3 ;  sion  to  Constantinople,  200 ;  and  his 

94,  n.  1.  attack  on  the  Eastern  church,  200, 

Henrt  IY.   (German  emneror),  his  n.  5. 

struggle  with  Gregory  Vll.,  262 —  Humbbbt  (de  Romanis),  on  preaching, 

264.  321,  n.  7. 

HsNRT  (of  Upsala),  an  English  mis-  Hubs  (John),  life  and  writings  of,  426 

sionary,  222.  ^434 ;  his  early  influence  and  re- 

'ExsiLY  rthe  Cluniac  monk),   propa-  pute,   426;    studies  the  Wycliffite 

gates  tne  Petrobrusian  tenets,  310  ;  tracts,  427,  and  n.  7  ;  his  general 

is  condemned,  311.  s}nnpathy  with  WycMe,  427,  428, 

HsMxiifo  (archbp.  of  Upsala),  336.  and  n.  2 ;  his  quarrel  with  the  Ger- 

HsRACLius,    eastern  emperor,  drives  man  students,  428,  and  n.  8 ;  ap- 

back  the  Persians,  31 ;   favours  the  peals  to  a  pope  '  better  informea , 

Monotheleteheresy,  70;  hisEctAMM,  429;    his   excommunication,    430; 

71.  reconciled  to  archbp.  Sbynco,  430; 

Hbrbpord  (Nich.),  411.  condemns    the  papal   indulgences, 

Hbrioar  (abbot  of  Lobes),    on  the  430,  431 ;    his   religious    opmions, 

Eucharist,  181,  n.  8.  431,432;  his' reputed  'orthodoxy', 

Hbrmann  (of  Cologne),  a  converted  432;    proceedings  against  him    at 

Jew,  238.  Constance,  433,  434. 

Hbssb  (Henry  of),  350,  n.  6;  352,  n.  2.  Hussites,  war  of  the,  435—437. 

Hessia,  conversion  of,  20  sq.  Hutten  (Ulrichvon^,  chief  contributor 

Hesychastic  controversy,  387,  388.  to  the  '  Epist.   Obscurorum  Viro- 

Hieronymites,  order  of,  368,  n.  3.  rum',  378,  n.  5 ;  385,  n.  8. 
Hildebbrt    (archbp.   of  Tours),   his 

works,  276,  n.  4 ;  281,  n.  10.  Iceland,  conversion  of,  118 ;  remnants 

Hildebrand  :  see  Gregory  Vll,  of  heathenism,  119,  n.  6. 

Hildboard   (abbess),    prophecies  of.  Iconoclastic  controversy,  77 — 84 ;  re- 

273.  vived,  189—192. 
HmcMAR  (archbp.  of  Rheims),   op-  Ionatitts  (patriarch  of  Constantino- 
posed  to    the   ultra-papal  claims,  pie),  deposed,  195 ;  controversy  with 
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Photius,  196»  197;  aasUted  hj  the  JaooUtM  (of  Egypt),  thar 

pope,  196 ;  197,  n.  16,  efforts,  30 ;  patronised  by  the  M u- 

IiJ>BF0NBU8  (of  Toledo),  63,  n.  11 ;  99,        hammedanw,  34,  n.  2;  attemi^ta  to 

n.  4.  reabsorb  them  into  the  church,  294^ 

Images  (see  also  IconcelatHe  ConirO'        n.  6. 

veny),    how  used   in  the  time  of  Jacobbllus   (of  Misa^,   contends  fiz 

Gregory  the  Great,  77,  n.  10 ;  op-        communion  in  both  kinds,  435,  436; 

posite  decrees  respecting,  80,   and        questions  some  of  the  legends,  452, 

n.  4 ;    82 ;    views   of  the  English        n.  3. 

church,  84,  and  n.  2 ;  of  the  French,  Janow  (Matth.  of),  a  Bohemian  *  xe- 

84;   189,  n.  6;   worship  of;  estab-        former',  425,  426. 

lished  permanently  in  the  east,  192 ;  Jabuxan  (bp^,  10,  n.  5. 

its  extravagancies,  191,  n.  8;   pre-  Jbbomb  (of  Irague),  427,  and  ii.8; 

vailing  theory,  212,  and  n.  1.  430 ;  his  martyrdom*  434. 

India,  early  traces  of  Christianity,  29,  Jews,  forcible  conversion  d,  30,  n.  € ; 

30.  237 ;  condemned  by  some,  237>  n,  9; 

Indulgences,  216,  329,  357,  n.  6;  369,        their  copious  literature,  237,    smd 

n.  7  ;  condemned  by  Huss,  430,  and        a.  8 ;  341,  n.  9 ;  their  abhorrence  of 

n.  3 ;  by  Luther,  438,  460 ;  ultimate        images,  78,   and  creatiire-w<»Bhip, 

devdopment  of  the  doctrine,  467—        237  ;  occasional  conversions,   238  ; 

459.  841,  n.12;  342;  writings  agaizist. 

Infidelity,  rife  in  Italy  before  the  Re-        237,  n.  11 ;  fresh  persecutionst  espe- 

formation,  376,  n.  1 ;  379.  cially  in  Spain,  841,  342. 

Innocbnt  III.     (pope),    carries    the  Joachim  (abbot),  prophecies  ai^  273. 

papal  jpower  to  a  climaT,  240,  and  Joan  (the  female  pope),  147t  a*  7. 

n.  1 ;  242,   243 ;    his  immense  in-  Johw  tsb  Fastbb,  controversy  with 

flu^nce  in  temporal  matters,    270,        Gregory  the  Great,  41 ;  his  Potm- 

271;    on  reading   the  Bible,    319,        <m<ia/ work,  63,  n.  18. 

n.  5.  JoHW  (the  Chanter),  introduces  Ro> 
Inquisition,  origin  of,  310;  its  early       man  psalmody  &c  into  England,  94» 

labours,  310,  n.  2.  n.  4. 

Interdict,  217,  and  n.  6.  John  thb  Gbaxxabiak  (patriaxch  of 
Investiture,  confused  ideas  respecting,        Constantinople)*     opposes    image- 

1 62 ;  right  of  lay-investiture  denied,        worship,  1 92. 

262,  263 ;  how  the  controversy  was  John  (ku^  of  England),  abject  aab- 

settled  in  England,  265,  n.  14 ;  and       mission  to  the  pope,  271. 

on  the  Continent,  266.  John  (a  Dominican  of  Paris)  writes 
lona,  7,  n.  5 ;  13 ;  15,  n.  7 ;  142,  n.  3.  on  the  regal  and  papal  power,  273, 
Irish  missionaries,  7,  and  n.  8 ;  9 ;  10,        n.  7. 

11,  12,  13;  many  of  them  withdraw  John  III.  Yatatsbs  (emperor),  en- 

from  Englsnd,  15 ;  their  orders  dis-        deavours  to  unite  the  Eastern  and 

puted,  15,  n.  10 ;  future  traces  of       Western  churches,  297. 

their  influence,  94,  n.  4 ;  162 ;  some  John  V.  Pauboloous,  submits  to  the 

penetrate  to  Iceland,  118,  n.  4  ;  119.        pope,  389,  and  n.  7. 

Ireland,  conspicuous  for  its  learning,  John  VH.  Paubox^oous,  negociatioaiB 

10,  n.  8 ;  16,  and  n.  3;  19,  n.  11 ;        with  the  Western  church,  890. 

63,  n.  12.  John  IY.  (pope),  opposes  Monothe- 
Ibenb  (empress),  an  ardent  image-       letism,  71. 

worshipper,  81.  John  YIII.  (pope),  his  policy  in  the 
IsiDOBB  (of  Seville),  his  writings,  63 ;        case  of  Photius,  198 ;  199,  n.  5. 

see  also  DeeretaU  (Pseudo-Isidore).  John  XXII.  (pope),  lus  contest  with 
Ivo  (Ives),  bishop  of  Chartres,  156,        the    German   emperor,    345 — 348; 

n.  5.  taxed  with  heresy,  348,  and  n.  5. 

John  XXIII. 
Jacob  (bishop  of  Tagritum),  a  Jaco* 


»HN  XXIII.   (pope),   appointed  by 
the  council  of  Pisa,  354 ;  deposed 


bite  author),  294.  at  Constance,  355. 
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Jonas  (bp.  of  Orleans),  on  images  &c.  lithnanians,  nominal  conversion  of, 
1 70,  n.  2 ;  on  penitence,  216,  n.  4.  334—336 ;  through  a  Polish  channel, 

JoBBPH  (patriarch  of  Constantinople),  33d ;  dependence  on  Rome,  335 ; 
omKMed  to  reunion,  299,  300.  n.  1 1 ;    traces  of  heathenism,  836, 

Jubilee,  year  of,  330,  466,  and  n.  2.  n.  10. 

I         JXJI.IAKO  (cardinal),  368, 360,  n.  2;  390.  Lixtdoeb  Missionary),  26,  108. 

Justus  (bp.  of  Rochester),  9 ;  10,  n.  Lollards,  English,  toUowers  of  Wyc- 
1         Jutland,  mission  to,  109.  liffe,  416 ;  their  number,  416,  n.  6 ; 

their  development  of  Wy  cliffe's  prin- 

Kasbbas,  a  Paulician  leader,  90.  ciples,  417,  418 ;  incur  the  hatred  of 

Kbmfis  (Thomas  IL),  371,  n.  12;  a  the  crown,  417;  their  persecutions, 
'Common-life Brother',  372;  author  418  sq.;  attempt  to  reclaim  them, 
of  the  *  Be  Imitatione  Christi',  372,        421 ;  remains  of,  422. 

n.  2 ;  449 ;  his  mystical  tendency,  Lollards,    foreign,   their   origin   and 
381,  n.  10.  office,  371 ;  meaning  of  the  word, 

Kent,  conversion  of,  8,  9.  371,  n.  9 ;  suspected  of  heresy,  871, 

KiLiAN  (Irish  missionary),  18.  n.  11. 

Kumanians,  conversion  of,  336,  337  ;  Lombabd  (Peter),  his  *  Book  of  Sen- 
united  with  the  Eastern  church,  337.        tences',  282,  283. 

Loun  07  Bavabia,  conflict  with  the 

Laity,  their  right  to  elect  bishops  de-  popes,  347^349 ;  grants  a  divorce 
nied,  266,  n.  6;  their  influence  in        349,  n.  9. 

synods,  346,  and  n.  3.  Lovis-lb-Debonmaibe,  his  interest  in 

Lamaism,  what,  234.  northern  missions,  109 ;  110,  n.  6. 

Laktbano   (archbp.  of  Canterbury),  Louis  IX.  (of  France),  his  unconsd- 
his  controversy  with  Berengarius,        ous  limitation  of  the  papal  power, 
,              172,  n.  1 ;  184,  186.  272,  and  n.  3. 

Lanobnstbin,  Henry  of:  see  Hmm,  Ludferians,  sect  of,  399. 

Languages,  variety  of,  94.  Lull  ^Raymond),    life  and  labours, 

Lapps,  partial  conversion  of,  836.  286,  237  ;  283,  n.  6. 

Latins,  effect  of  their  empire  at  Con-  Lullards  (see  LoUarda),, 

stantinople,  297.  Lxtthbb,  on  the  dedine  of  scholasti- 

'         Laubbntius  (of  Canterbury),  9,  and        cism,  378,  n.  6 ;  recognizes  many  of 

n.  10.  his  precursors,  380,  n.  6 ;  381,  n.  10; 

I         Lbbwin  (missionary  monk),  ^4,  n.  6.  384,  n.  1 ;  his  early  career,  487 — 

Legates  (papal),  their  vast  influence,        489 ;  his  original  moderation,  460. 

243,  244 ;  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Lt&a  (Nicholas  of),  biblical  writings, 
the  English,  243,  n.  10 ;  364,  n.  8.  384. 

Legends  (see  Saints,  Lives  of), 

Lbid&ad  (archbp.  of  Lyons),  68 ;  93,  Maca&ius  (patriarch  of  Antioch),  ad- 
n.  8.  heres  to  Monotheletism,  76. 

'         Leo  the  Abmbniait  (emperor),  op-  Magna  Charta,  271. 

posed  to  images,  189—191 ;  perse-  Mahombt  (see  Muhammed), 

cutes  the  PauHcians,  90.  Mainots,  conversion  of,  136,  n.  9, 

Leo  the  Isau&l^n  (emperor),  opens  Manichceans,  so  called,  202,  and  n,  2 ; 
^             the  image-controversy,  78 ;  his  ad-        203,  204. 

visers,  78,  n.  2 ;  patronizes  the  Pan-  Manuel  II.   (emperor),  visit  to  the 

*  Ucians,  88.  west,  389 ;  his  hrm  adherence  to  the 
Lbo  IV.  Chazakus  (emperor),  opposed        Eastern  church,  389,  n.  9. 

^  to  imases,  81.  Ma&k  (of  Ephesus),  defends  the  East- 

Lso  X.  ^K>pe),  368,  n.  6 ;  on  indul-        em  church,  891,  and  n.  6. 

I  eences,  469,  and  n.  6.  Maronites,  account  of,  76 ;  fresh  at- 

'         libri  Carolini,  accoimt  of,  83.  tempt  to  reabsorb  them  into  tho 

Lieflanders,  conversion  of,  228,  229.  church,  396. 

'         lindisfame  (or  Holy  Island),  13, 14;  Martial  (St),  controversy  respect- 

*  16,  n,  11.  ing,  212,  n.  2. 
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Maatin  I.  (pope),  his  opposition  to 
Monotheletism,  72,  73 ;  his  banish- 
ment, 73. 

Habsilivs  (of  Padua),  344,  n.  1 ;  his 
*  Defensor  Pads',  346,  347 ;  asso- 
ciated with  Wycliffe,  403,  n.  7. 

Massilians  (see  BoffomUet), 

Mart,  St.  (see  Virgin). 

Masses  (for  the  dead),  102. 

Masses  (private),  103;  condemned, 
103,  n.  8. 

Matilda  (countess  of  Tuscany),  264. 

Mau&etakia  (Walter  de),  279,  n.  8 ; 
281,  n.  12;  282,  n.  3. 

Mau&icb  (of  Prague),  on  communion 
in  one  kind,  451,  n.  9. 

Maximvs  (the  Confessor),  strenuous 
opponent  of  the  Monotheletes,  72 ; 
his  barbarous  fiite,  73 ;  the  character 
of  his  theology,  72,  76 ;  his  works, 
72,  n.  2. 

Mbinha&d  (canon),  nussionary  in  Li- 
Tonia,  228,  229. 

Melchites,  Egyptian  catholics,  34,  70. 

Msllxttb  (bp.  of  London),  9 ;  10,  n.  3. 

Mblvn  ^Robert  de),  an  English  me- 
taphysical writer,  282,  n.  1. 

Mendicants,  mutual  jealousies  of,  252, 
n.  6 ;  their  amazing  process,  253 ; 
their  conflicts  with  me  university  au- 
thorities, 253;  their  seal  as  preach- 
ers, 320, 321 ;  Wycliffe's  attack  upon 
tiiem,  401 ;  417,n.  12 ;  their  ultimate 
decline,  368,  369 ;  Erasmus  respect- 
ing, 369,  n.  11. 

Mercia,  conversion  of,  13. 

Merits,  treasury  of,  329 ;  330,  and n.  1. 

Methodius  (a  Greek  missionary),  121, 
and  n.  9;  misimderstanding  with 
German  missionaries,  122;  vindi- 
cates himself  at  Rome,  122,  123; 
his  influence  in  Bohemia,  124  ;  and 
perhaps  in  Bulgaria,  132,  n.  3. 

Metropolitans  (see  Arehbithcp$), 

MiCHABi.  II.  ((emperor),  tolerates  the 
image  party,  191. 

Michael  Palaoloous  (emperor),  tries 
to  unite  the  east  and  west,  298—301. 

MiLxcz,  Bohemian  'reformer',  423, 
424  ;  insists  on  very  frequent  eom- 
munion,  424,  n.  2. 

Minors  (see  Franeiscoiu), 

Miracle-plays,  318,  and  n.  1. 

Mirandola  (Pico  deUa),  379,  n.  7; 
383,  n.  10. 

Missiy  what,  57,  n.  5. 


Mongols,   their  invasioii   oi 

233 ;  attempts  to  convert  them,  2^, 

235. 
Monks,  importance  and  privileges  o^ 

45 ;  great  varieties  of  in  the  East, 

45,  n.  10;    order  of  St.  Benedict, 

46,  and  n.  1 ;  peculiarly  ardent  in 
d^ending  images,  79,  n.  9 ;  degene- 
racy of,  159,  247 ;  exemptions  oi, 
45,  159,  n.  10;  247,  n.  7;  the  &- 
vourites  of  the  pope,  247 ;  how  ill- 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  13th 
century,  248,  249;  state  of  the 
eastern  monks,  291,  and  n.  7  •  367, 
n.  7 ;  further  degeneracy  of  ths 
western,  367;  their  superabundast 
property,  367,  n.  5 ;  vain  attempts 
to  leform  them,  368. 

Monotheletism  (heresy),  69 — 76. 

Monte  CoBvnro  (John  de),  missionary 
in  Eastern  Asia,  235. 

MoifTFOBT  (Simon  de),  309,  310. 

Moors,  attempts  made  to  repel  them 
from  Spain  and  Africa,  236;  suc- 
cessful with  regard  to  S^ain,  340, 
341 ;  projects  for  convertmg  them, 
236. 

Moravia,  conversion  of,  120 — 123;  by 
Greek  influence,  121,  122 ;  final  as- 
cendancy of  the  Germans,  128. 

Moravians  (or  United  Brethren),  thcit 
origin,  437. 

MuHAMXED,  origin  and  character  of 
his  religion,  81 — 33 ;  its  rapid  con- 
quests, 34 ;  curtails  the  Eastern  pa- 
triarchates, 35 ;  and  thus  augments 
the  papal  power,  39,  40. 

Muhammedans,  persecute  the  Spanish 
Christians,  143,  144 ;  their  hterary 
labours,  85 ;  168,  n.  2, 

Mystics,  western  school  of^  380. 

Nations,  vote  by,  355. 

Nerves  (Axmenian  catholicos),  writings 
of,  294. 

Nestorians  (Chaldseans),  their  vast 
missionary  settlements,  28 ;  1 39, 233 ; 
235 ;  patronised  by  the  Muhamme- 
dans, 28,  n.  3 ;  34 ;  and  Mongols, 

233,  234;  their  internal  condition, 

234,  n.  3 ;  attempts  to  reabsorb  them 
into  the  church,  294,  n.  6 ;  freah 
overtures  made  at  Florence,  395. 

Nbttee  (Thomas,  of  Walden),  vnitea 
against  the  Lollards,  419,  n.  13; 
420,  n.  2. 
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Kiciea,  second  cottncil  of,  81,  82 ;  not  (Ecumbnitjb,  his  writings,  193,  and  n.  8. 

oecumenical,  82,  n.  1.  Offa  (of  Mercia),  regulation  respectr 

NiCBFHORUs  (Callisti),  historical  work,  ing  tithes,  61,  n.  12. 

886,  n.  1.  Officials,  258. 

NiCBPHORUs  (patriarch  of  Constant!-  OLAPfthe  Holy),  demolishes  Paganism 

nople),    advocates    image- worship,  in  Norway,  118. 

190.  Olap  Trtggtason,  reintroduces  Chris- 

NiCBPHORus  (Blemmidas),  a  Latinizer,  tianity  into  Norway,  117. 

298,  and  n.  3.  Oldcastlb  ^Sir  John} :  see  Cobham, 

NiCBTAS   (Acominatus),   writings  of,  Oloa,  Russian  princess,  130,  and  n.  3. 

293,  and  n.  6,  Oliya  (John  Peter  de),  leader  of  the 

NiCETAS  (Studite  monk),  writes  against  *  spiritualist'  Franciscans,  250,  n.  4; 

the  Latins,  200,  n.  2.  370,  n.  4. 

NiCETAS  (archbp.  of  Nicomedia),  296.  Ordeals,  167t  and  n.  7. 

Nicholas  I.  (pope]),  quarrel  with  the  Orders  ^religious),  247  sq.;  368. 

Greek  missionaries  respecting  Bui-  Orders  (military),  254  sq. 

garia,  133, 134  ;  his  instructions  to  Orkney,  conversion  of,  119,  120. 

uie  natives,  133 ;  conmiences  a  new  Oswald  (bp.  of  Worcester),  patron  of 

epoch    in    the   papacy,    147,  165 ;  the  monks,  158,  n.  4.^ 

approves    the    ultra-prsdestinarian  Oswald  (of  Northumbria),  10, 18. 

synod  of  Valence,  177,  n.  10;  con-  Oswiu    (of  Northumbria),    10,   18; 

auct  in  the  case  of  Photius,  196.  joins  the  Roman  party,  14 ;  15,  n.  9. 

Nicholas  (Cabasilas),  writings  of,  388,  Otho  (bp.  of  Bamberg),  missionary 

and  n.  3.  labours  in  Pomerania,  224,  225. 
Nicholas  (bp.  of  Methone),  writings 

of,  298,  and  n.  6.  Palamas  (Oregorius),  writings  of,  387. 
NisM  (see  Theodoric),  Pallium,  its  nature,  39 ;  worn  by  all 
NiLus  (Cabasilas),  writes  against  the  eastern  bishops,  39,  n.  8 ;  oath  ex- 
Latins,  388.  acted  at  the  conferring  of,  152. 
NiLUS,  a  Calabrian  recluse,  161.  Pardons  (see  Indulffeneea), 
NiLus  (Damyla),  an  anti-Latin  writer,  Paris,  university  of,  253 ;   its  inde- 

388,  n.  4.  pendence  durmg  the  papal  schism, 

Nisibis,   Nestorian  seat  of  learning,  352,  n.  2 ;  354,  n.  4 ;  358 ;  and  gene- 

29,  n.  6.  rally,  441,  n.  2. 

Nominalists,  what,  277.  Parishes,  47i  n.  6. 

NoBBEBT,    founder  of  the  Praemon-  PabchalisU.  (pope),  his  humiliation 

strants,  256.  in  the  investiture  controversy,  266. 

Northmen  (Danes  and  Norwegians),  Passagieri,  306,  n.  1 ;  308,  n.  4. 

ravages  of,  112,  114,  115,  140—143.  Patereni,  who,  204,  n.  5 ;  305,  n.  12. 

Northumbria,  conversion  of,  12.  Patriarchs,  eastern,   how  affected  by 

Norway,  converted,  1 16—1 18 ;  through  Islamism,  39,  40 ;  those  of  the  Nes- 

English  influence,  117 ;  118,  n.  2.  torians,  28;  39,  n.  9  ;  of  the  Jaco- 

NoTKER   (a  monk  of  St.  Gall),  208,  bites,  30;  39,  n.  9;  original  limits 

n.  6.  of  the  Roman,  40,  n.  1 ;  title  CEcu- 

NoTTDTO  (bp.  of  Verona),  engages  in  menieal  Patriarchy  41 ;   mostly  no- 

the  Prsedestinarian  controversy,  173,  minated  by  the  emperor,  53. 

n.  6;  174,  n.  1.  Patronase,    right  of,    48,  and  n.  1; 

Nubia,  partly  christianized,  30.  how  abused,  162,  and  n.  2. 

Paulicians,  history  and  creed  of,  84— < 

Occam    (Wm.  of),    his  anti-popery,  91 ;  their  vitality,  201 ;  302,  n.  2 ; 

847,  and  n.  6;  349;   his  views  on  305,  n.  11 ;  306. 

divorce,  349,  n.  9 ;  fotmds  a  school  Paulinits    (patriarch    of    Aquileia), 

of  theology,  377;  how  far  approved  writes  on  the  Adoptioniat  heresy, 

by  Luther,  377,  n.  3 ;    condemns-  68,  n.  6. 

tion  of  Occamism,  877,  and  n.  6 ;  Paitlints  (Roman  missionary),    12 ; 

but  in  vain,  378.  13,  n.  6,  7. 
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Paaperet  Catholic!.  who»  SU.  Pits  II.  (see  Sylviut). 

Pbaoock  (Reginald),  opinions  of,  421,  Pijito,  fayourite  of  the  church,    2S3 ; 

and  n.  9,  10 ;  422,  n.  1 ;  his  troubles,  rerival  of  his  philosophy,  376.  n.  1 ; 

421,  422.  379. 

PxLAOius  (AlTaros),    a    Franciscan,  Ploralists,  165,  n.  3 ;  269;  365,  n.  S. 

347,  n.  7.  Pcenitcntiaries  (officers),  258,  u.  4. 

Penance,  doctrine  of,  104 ;  215;  com-  Poland,  conversion  of,  125,  126  ;  final 

mutation  of  penances,    104,  n.  4;  ascendancy   of  Oerman    influence, 

216;  systematised  completely,  327  126;  reforming  party  in,  433,  lud; 

—329 ;  454,  455.  437. 

Penda,  13.  Pollbn  (Robert),  an  Oxford  preacha 

Persia,    Christianity  of,    23;    almost  and  miter,  282. 

eradicated,  235,  n.  5.  Polo  (Marco),  Venetian  trayeller,  235. 

Pbts&    (Comestor,)    his   '  Scholastic  Pomeranians,  conTcrsion  of,  223 — ^225 ; 

Histoir',  817,  n,  7.  gradually  Germanized,  226. 

Pbtxb    (oatriarch  of  Antioch),  me-  Poor-priests,   followers   of  WycZifle^ 

diates  between  the  east  and  west,  410,  n.  3. 

201,  n.  7.  Popelicani,  305,  n.  11. 

Pbtb&  (the  Venerable),    248,   n.  5;  Popes  (see  Aoin«),  entire  saries  of,  41— 

280,  and  n.  6.  43 ;  146—151 ;  240—243 ;  344—363. 

PsTSB  (the  Hermit),  preaches  the  flxat  Pobbbtanvb  (bishop  of  Poitiers),  an 

erusade,  265.  erratic  schoolman,  281,  and  n.  7. 

PsTBR  (Cantor),  treatise  of^  259,  n.  11.  Portuguese,  effect  of  their  discoTeries* 

Peter-pence,  406,  n.  1.  337 ;  their  interference  in  the  chnrcfa 

pBTrr(John),  condemned  at  Constance,  of  Abysinnia,  -337t  n.  12. 

409,  n.  7.  Pragmatic  Sanction,  272;   358,  n.  2; 

Pbtrabch,  344,  n.  2;  350,  n.  4;  876  362. 

n.  1.  Pnedestinarian  controversy,  172 — 178. 

Petiobrttsiani,  sect  of^  310 ;  opinions  Pnemonstrants,  order  of,  256. 

of  the  founder,  310,  n.  3.  Praemunire,  statute  of,  351,  n.  9, 

Phiup-lb-Bbl  (of  France),  humbles  Pbbstbr  Johk,  who,  140,  and  n.  4 ; 

the  paoacy,  272,  273 ;  app^  to  a  233. 

general  council,  272,  n.  4.  Primates  (see  Archhi$hopt), 

Phocas,  establishes  the  papal  primacy.  Printing,  invention  o^  its  eflbct  on  the 

41,  n.  7.  Reformation,  443. 

PRomxs  (patriarch  of  Constantuumle),  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  oontzo- 

his  cooperation  in  mia^iong  to  Bui-  versy  respecting,   195 ;    298 ;    388, 

ffaria,  132;  his  quarrel  with  pope  n.  5;  390,  391,  392. 

Nicholas  I.,  133;  his  literary  la-  Provisions,  papal,  344,  n.  3;  364,  n.  2; 

hours,   194;   his  controversy  with  English  statute  respecting,  350,  n.  8; 

Ignatius  and  the  Western  church,  351,  n.  9. 

196 — 198.  PBUDBNTn»  (bp.  of  Troyes),  engages 

Picards  (sBeghards),  436,  n.  4.  in  the  Pnedestinarian  controversy, 

Pictures  (see  £ma^),  175. 

Pilgrims,  44,  n.  2;  101,  n.  8;  sober  Prussians,  conversion  of,  124,  n«  6 ; 

views  respecting,   102 ;    to   Rome,  230 — 233 ;  mythology  of,  231,  n.  9 ; 

214,  and  n.  2 ;  to  the  Holy  Sepul-  gradually  Germanised,  232. 

chre,  214,  218,  and  elsewhere ;  214,  Piymer  (^iglish),  what,  448. 

n.  3 ;  827 ;  466,  and  n.  3.  Psbllus     (Michael,     the    younger), 

PnjOBnr  (of  Passau),  a  missionary  in  writings  of,  292. 

Hungary,  138.  Pupfbb   (John),   a  'reformer',   883, 

PiphUes,  305,  n.  11.  n.  14. 

PiBMA  (John  of},  founder  of  a  SUesian  Purgatory  (doctrine  of},  62,  63,  and 

sect,  399,  and  n.  11.  n.  7,  9 ;  102  ;  329 ;  efifocts  of  a  belief 

Pisa,  oouneiloi;iU  history  and  effects,  in,  217,  218;  how  defined  at  Flo- 

853,  354.  rence,  392. 
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PuBTET  (John),  aeoond  leader  of  the 

Lollards,  412,  n.  1. 
Ptbrhus  (patriarch  of  Coiistantinople), 

a  Monothelete,  71f  72,  n.  1. 

Rabanus  Mavbus  (archbp.  of  May- 
ence),  his  ivritings  and  influence, 
168,  169;  takes  part  in  the  Priedes- 
tinarlan  controTersy,  174,  175;  op- 
poses transubstantiation,  179,  and 
n.  6. 
Radbebt  (Paschasius),   109;    intro- 
duces the  theory  of  transubstantia- 
tion, 178,  179,  181 ;  maintains  the 
miraculous  delivery  of  the  Virgin, 
179,  n.  6. 
KATHEBruB  (bp.  of  Verona),  149,  n.  6; 
156,  n.  1;   157,  n.  10;    187,  n.  6 ; 
211,  n.  8. 
Ratbammus   (monk  of  Corbey),   en- 
gages in  the  Pnedestinarian  contro- 
versy, 175;   opposes  the  theory  of 
Paschasius  Radbert  on  transubstan- 
tiation, 179,  180. 
Realists,  what,  278. 
Recluses,  45,  n.  5 ;  213,  214. 
Reformation- college,  what,  356,  n.  5. 
Reformation,  general  cry  for,  396  sq. 
Relics,  100,  and  n.  4 ;  traffic  in,  212, 

and  n.  2 ;  other  abuses,  212,  213. 
Rbpington  (Philip),  411. 
Reservations,  papid,  344,  n.  3 ;   365, 

n.  6 ;  402,  n.  3. 
Revchlin,  restorer  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, 385,  and  n.  8. 
RiMBEBT,    northern  missionary,    114, 

115. 
Robert,  founder  of  the  Cistercians, 

248. 
RoLLE  (see  Hampole). 
RoLLO,  142,  143. 

Rome,  church  and  bishop  of,  their  as- 
cendancy in  England,  14,  and  n.  2 ; 
15,  44;  occasionally  checked,  16, 
and  n.  1 ;  rebuked  by  Columbanus, 
17,  and  n.  7  ;  their  power  extended 
to  Germany,  20  sq.,  38 ;  Spain  and 
France,  42  ;  and  augmented  by  the 
Saracenic  conquests,  39;  rivalry  of 
the  church  of  Constantinople,  40, 
and  n.  3 ;  rapid  progress  of  the 
papacy  under  Gregory  the  Great, 
41,  42 ;  and  Hadrian  I.,  43,  n.  10 ; 
popes  often  Greeks  and  Syrians,  43, 
n.  6 ;  their  temporal  possessions, 
43,  n.  9 ;  how  long  dependent  on 


the  Eastern  empire,  52;  struggle 
with  the  emperor  respecting  Mono- 
theUtism,  73,  74,  n.  1 ;  temporary 
suspension  of  communion  between 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  74,  n.  2  ; 
the  pope  defies  the  imperial  edict, 
79,  and  n.  8 ;  fresh  quarrel  between 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  132, 133 ; 
extension  of  the  papal  power  under 
Nicholas  I.,  147,  196,  197;  resist- 
ance to  it  still  offered,  151,  152, 
n.  3,  4 ;  the  nomination  of  the  pope 
wrested  from  the  civil  power,  163  ; 
his  temporal  encroachments,  164, 
165;  262 — 272;  permanent  breach 
with  the  Eastern  churches,  197,  199 
201 ;  culmination  of  the  papal  power, 
239,  240 ;  introduction  of  the  phrase 
*  court  of  Rome',  244 ;  last  instance 
of  the  pope's  '  confirmation'  by  the 
emperor,  262,  n.  1 ;  papal  power 
augmented  by  the  Crusades,  265 ; 
commencement  of  reaction,  271  so.; 
negociations  with  theEastern  church, 
297—301 ;  fruitless,  301 ;  fresh  ne- 
gociations, 388 — 393 ;  ultimately  dis- 
appointed, 393  ;  general  growth  of 
anti-papal  feeling,  343,  344 ;  strug- 

fles  with  the  German  emperors, 
62—272;  345—349;  effects  of  the 
residence  at  Avignon,  344;  and  of 
the  forty  years'  schism,  350,  351 ; 
recognition  of  the  papal  power  at 
Florence,  392,  393. 

RoMUALB,  founder  of  the  Camaldu- 
lensians,  161. 

RoscELLiNUB,  author  of  the  Komi- 
nalistic  philosophy,  277 ;  abjures, 
278,  n.  1 ;  opinions  on  clerical  mar- 
riage, 260,  n.  3. 

RoswiTHA,  Latin  poetess,  188,  n.  1. 

RuBBUQUis  (Wm.  de),  missionary  in 
Tatar]^,  234,  n.  3. 

Riigen,  isle  of,  stronghold  of  Slavonic 
heathenism,  227,  228. 

RupBBCUT  (missionary  bishop),  18. 

Russia,  conversion  of,  129 — 131 ;  by 
Gredc  influence,  130 ;  intimate 
imion  with  the  church  of  Constan- 
tinople, 131,  n.  5;  incursion  of  the 
heathen  Mongols,  131 ;  233,  and  n. 
11 ;  position  of  the  monks,  159,  n. 
10;  relation  of  the  church  to  the 
state,  161,  and  n.  11  ;  attempt  of 
Hildebrand  against,  295,  n.  8 ;  its 
independence,  296,  n.  2 ;  300,  n.  2 ; 
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repodiates  the  oonncil  of  Florence,  Scofliuid,  cooTenion  of,  6 ;  7«   n.  5 . 

S90,  n.  2 ;  more  recent  attempts  to  13,  n.  9 ;  15,  n.  11 ;  Norwegian  in- 

win  oyer  to  Rome,  394.  fluenoe  in,  142. 

RuTSBROEK  (John),  life  and  labours,  Sootus  (John  Erigena),  tiie  chazacter 

381,  382;  opposed  by  Oerson,  381.  of  his  theology,    171,   172;     takes 

part  in  the  Predestinarian  oontro- 

Sacraments,  lax  luage  of  the  word,  versy,  176 ;  his  writings  condemned. 

213,  and  n.  7 ;  restricted  to  seren  176,  n.  3;  Tiews  on  the  eueharbt, 

rites,  322;  doctrine  of^  systematiaed,  181 ;  his  work  confounded  with,  xhjA 

288,  321  sq.;   450;  eastern  enume-  of  Ratramnus,  181,  n.  6;  182,  n.  1. 

ration  of,  321,  n.  9 ;  450,  n.  7  ;  intro-  Scotus  (Duns),  life  and  writinga,  22^, 

duction  of   the  phrase  'ex   opere  289;  some  peculiarities  of  faiaschooiu 

operato*,  323,  n.  6.  288,  n.  4. 

Saoakblu,  315.  ScoTus  (John),  a  monk  at  the  court  (d 

Saints  (see  also  Virgin),  exa^g^erated  king  jBlfred,  171,  n.  8 ;  187,  n.  5. 

honour  of,  98,  and  n.  3;  209,  210  ;  Scripture  (Holy),  continued  reverence 

326;  prevailing  ideas,  211 ;   *apo-  for,  60;  208;  425,  n.  11 ;  Temaculsi 

cryphal'  saints,  210,  and  n.  3 ;  326  ;  translations,  95,  96 ;  208,  andn.  4, 6; 

canoniiation,  211,  and  n.  9.  317,   and  n.  7;  scarcity  of  copies. 

Saints    ('  Lives  of),    very  numerous  208,  n.  2,  3 ;  decline  in  the  study  oC 

and  influential,   97 ;    their  general  209,  and  n.  7 ;  318,  and  n.  2  ;  Roger 

character,  97  ;  attempts  to  suppress  Bacon's  views  respecting,  290,  and 

apocryphal  stories,  97i  n.  4; '(xolden  n.  4;  vernacular  translations   pro> 

Legena,  317,  n.  6.  hibited,  319,  and  n.  6 ;  but  not  nni> 

Saxisbu&t  (John  of),  281,  n.  9.  versally,  ibid,  384,  n.  2  ;   446,  and 

Saloobti  (cardinal),  445,  n.  5.  n.  5 ;   revival  of  Scriptural  studies, 

Samaites,  conversion  of,  336.  384,  385 ;  445 ;  Wycliffite  versions, 

Samson,  Irish  opponent  of  Boniface,  412. 

23,  n.  10.  Semgallen,  temporary  conversion  of, 

Sancto  Amors  (WUliam  de),  writes  230. 

against  the  mendicants,  253,  n.  11.  Sends  (?  synods),  48,  n.  3. 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  58,  and  n.  1.  Serfs,  manumission  of^  58. 

Savonarola  (Girolamo),  sketch  of  his  Sergius  (patriarch  of  ConstantinopleV 

life  and  writings,  382,  383.  a  Monothelete  heretic,  70. 

Sawtrb  (Wm.),  his  opinions  and  exe-  Sergius,  second  founder  of  Paulici- 

cution,  419.  anism,  89,  90. 

Saxons  (continental),    conversion  of,  Sermons,  in  the  vernacular,  how  fine- 

20,  n.  1 ;  24,  n.  6 ;  coercive  measures  quent,   94,  95,  and  n.  9 ;   206,  and 

of  (Charlemagne  respecting,  24,  25.  n.  2, 3 ;  320 ;  321,  and  n.  7 ;  449, 4^0. 

Sbtnco  (archbp.  of  Prague),  426,  429,  Sbrvatts  Lupus  (abbot  of  Ferrx^re«.), 
430.  engages  in  the  Frsedestinarian  con- 
Schism,  Papal,  origin  of,  351 ;  divides  trovcrsy,  175,  176. 
the  Western  church  into  equal  fiic-  Servians,  conversion  of,  135,  136;  their 
tions,  352,  and  n.  2.  ecclesiastical  independence,  136,  and 

Schism  of  East  and  West,  194  sq.  n.  5. 

Schleswig,   conversion  of,  114;  rem-  Sbverikus,  a  German  missionary,  16, 

nants  of  heathenism,  115,  n.  11.  n.  2. 

Schola  Saxonum  (English  college  at  Shetland,  conversion  of,  119,  120. 

Rome),  44,  n.  2.  Sioeberht  (the  Good),  10. 

Scholasticism,  172,  n.  1 ;  its  general  Sioebbrht  (of  East  Anglia),  12,  and 

drift,  276,  277 ;  its  chief  luimnaries,  n.  2. 

276 — 289,   375—378  ;    development  Sxoebert  (of  Gemblours),  against  the 

of  sceptical  tendencies,    375,   376,  ultra-papal  claims,  266,  n.  1. 

and  n.  1.  Silvester  (see  Silvester), 

Schools,  93,  andn.  10;  168|  n.  2;  205,  Simeon      (monk     of     Thea8alonica\ 

n.  7  ;  206,  n.  5 ;  207  ;  316,  n.  2 ;  443.  writings  of,  386,  and  n.  3. 
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SiMBON  (Metaphrastes^,  his  writiiigs,  Synods  (diocesan),  48,  49  ^regfulations 

193,  and  n.  7;  the  mfluence  of  his  of  the  council  of  Basle  respecting, 

<  Liyes  of  Saints',  209.  366. 

Simony,  crime  of,  154,  155,  and  n.  3 ;  Synods    (provincial),    action   of    the 

156,  n.  1 ;  162,  n.  1.  Frankish  revived,  22 ;   37,  n.  6 ;  of 

SiXTiTS  ly.  (pope),  his  political  turn,  England,  48,  n.  6 ;  of  Spain,  48,  n.  6 ; 

362,  n.  3 ;  his  special  patronage  of  nature  of  their  acts,  49 ;  combined 

the  friars,  368,  n.  5.  with  civil  courts,  53,  56,  57  ;    by 

Slave-trade  (Negro),  how  commenced,  whom  convened,    56 ;    to  be  held 

339,  n.  7.  every  year,  168,  n.  7 ;  366,  n.  2 ;  in 

Slavic  races,  120;   135;  223  sq.;  an-  England  called  *  convocations',  259 ; 

tiquities  of,  120,  n.  5.  early  traces    of  the  representative 

SoPH&oNius  (patriarch  of  Jerusalem),  principle,  259,  n.  8. 

a  champion  against  the  Monothe-  Synods  (cscumenical),  61,  n.  4;  258, 

letes,  70,71.  n.  7 ;    sixth  of  this  class  held  at 

Spain,  persecutions  in,  143,  144.  Constantinople,  74,  75  ;  declared  su- 

Spencbk  rbp.  of  Norwich),  persecutes  perior  to  the  pope,  355,  n.  8;  356, 

the  Lollards,  417,  n.  10.  n.  3 ;  358,  359. 
Stedingers,  sect  of,  310,  n.  2. 

Stephen  (king  of  Hungary),  his  zeal  Taborites,    a  Bohemian  party  of  re- 
in propagating  the  Gospel,  138.  formers,  436,  437. 
Stephen  {see  Dola).  Tajo  (of  Saragossa),  63,  n.  11. 
Stercoranism,  what,  180,  n.  3.  Tahasius  (patriarch  of  Constantino- 
Stibkna,  mistake  respecting  the  name,  pie),  81,  and  n.  7. 

424,  n.  6.  Tatwin  (archbp.  of  Canterbury),  43, 

Stbabo  (Walafrid),  writings  of,  171,  n.  8. 

and  n.  5 ;  views  on  the  eucharist,  Taulbb  (John),  life  and  labours,  380, 

180.  381. 

Strigolniks,  Russian  sect,   386,  387;  Templars  (Knights),  their  rise  and  dis- 

399,  n.  11.  solution,  254,  255;  charges  brought 

Stuhm  (of  Fulda),  missionary  abbot,  against  them,  255,  n.  10. 

24,  26.  Teutonic   knights,     influence   of   in 

Styrla,  conversion  of,  27.  Prussia,  232,  233. 

Sunday,  rigorous  observance  of,  95,  Theodora  (empress),  restores  image- 

209,  n.  10  ;  453,  n.  5  ;  how  regarded  worship,  192;  persecutes  the  Pauli- 

by  the  Waldenses,  314,  n.  5 ;   and  cians,  90. 

the  Lollards,  418.  Theodore  (the  Studite),    an  ardent 

Suso,  a  mystical  writer,  381,  n.  10.  advocate  of  images,  190,  191 ;  other 

Sussex,  conversion  of,  11.  works,   190,  n.  3;  his  repute  as  a 

Sveno  (or  Svend),  scourge  of  Christie  theologian,  192, 193. 

anity,  115.  Theodore  (archbp.   of  Canterbury), 

SvENo(Estrit8on),  a  zealous  propagator  15;  his  writings,  63,  n.  13. 

of  the  Gospel,  115,  n.  11.  Theodore  (bp.  of  Pharan),  author  of 

Sweden  (mission  to),   110,  112,  113;  the  Monothelete   heresy,    69,   and 

imperfect  conversion  of,  115,  n.  13;  n.  9. 

222,  n.  2  ;  mythology  of,  18,  n.  6 ;  Theodoric  (de  Niem),  351,  n.  9 ;  456, 

113,  n.  10.  n.  2. 

Swinshead  (Robert),  378,  n.  3.  Theopaschites,  206,  n.  5. 

SwiTUBERHT,  missionary,  20.  Theophanes  (archbishop  of  Niceea), 

Sword-brothers,   military  order,  229,  writings  of,  386. 

230.  Theofhilus      (emperor),      represses 

Sylvester  II.,    a  'reforming'  pope,  image- worship,  192. 

149,  n.  7;    on  the  euchanst,   181,  Theophylact,  writings  of,  292,   and 

n.  8 ;  188.  n.  2. 

Sylvius   (^ncas),  his  popedom,  362,  Thontrakians  (sect  of),  201. 

n.  4 ;  363,  and  n.  9.  Thuringia,  conversion  of,  20,  21. 
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Tnnm  (Taiverlaae),  934,  n.  3 ;  889.  YLADtimt,    promotes    the    spread  u: 

Tithes,  61 .  chnstiaiiity  in  Russia,  1 30,  and  n.  i 
TosTATTs  (of  ATila),  886,  n.  8. 

Transnbstantiatioii,    doctrine   of  not  Waldenses,  different  from  Albigenses. 

held  in  the  7th  century,  108,  n.  4;  811,  and  n.  7;  founded   by   Peter 

established,  184  sq.;  823 ;  practical  Waldo,  812,  and  n.  1 ;   fkfl  to  prc^ 

results    of  this  belief,    824,    826;  cure  the  papal  sanction,    313;   pe> 

WycUffe's  atUck  upon  it,  407.  culiar  tenets,   813,   and  n.  7  ;    314, 

TrersD,  or  Treugtt  Dei,  what,  167.  and  n.  6 ;  their  rapid  diffhsion,  313. 

Trinitarians,  order  of,  247,  n.  10.  after-fortunes  of  the  sect,  314,  and 

Trinity  Sunday,  festival  of,  436,  n.  6.  n.  4 ;  398,  and  n.  6. 

T&iuMPRUs  (Augustinus),  defends  the  Waldensis  (see  iVetter). 

papacy,  347,  348.  Waldhausbn  (see  Conrattj^ 

Troubadours,  261,  n.  7;  809,  n.  6;  817.  Waxon  (bp.  of  li^),  oppoeed  to  per- 

Trullan  council  (see  also  Caunetlt)^  its  secution,  204,  n.  2. 

importance,  92.  Wends,  conyersion  of  attempted,  127; 

Turlupines,  sect  of,  399.  but  in  vain,  129 ;  new  attempts,  226: 

Ttleb  (Wat),  409.  more  successful,  227. 

Wbsalia  (John  de),  a  <  relbnner*,  383, 

TTlfxlas,  96.  n.  14 ;  on  indulgences,  459. 

IJllebton   (or  UWerstone),  his  *re-  Wessbl  (John},  life  and  writings,  383, 

forming'  paper,  362,  n.  1.  and  n.  14  ;  384. 

Unction  (extreme),  gradual  eleration  Wessex,  conyersion  oU  10. 

of,  213.  WiOHBABD  (archbp.  elect  of  Canter- 

VniTersities,    number  and  influence,  bury),  16,  n.  9. 

443,444.  WiLPBrrB,    11,   14;    his  appeals    to 

Ubban  II.  (pope),  stimulates  the  first  Rome,  16,  n.  1 ;  foreign  missionary 

crusade,  266.  labours,  19. 

Urb AW  VI.  (pope),  his  connexion  with  Willbhad  (English  miaeionary),  26; 

the  forty  years'  schism,  362.  108,  n.  1. 

Ubolf  (archbp.  of  Lorch),  120.  Willbbrord,  his  missionary  laboms, 

19,  20 ;  sanctity,  100,  n.  4. 

Valla  (Laurentius),  378,  n.  6 ;  386,  William  (the  donqueror),  his  inde- 

and  n.  6.  pendent   language   to  Hildebrand. 

Vasillo,  a  Franciscan  missionary  in  262,  n.  4. 

Lithuania,  336.  Willibald  fEngUsh  trayeller  and  mis- 

Vaudois  (sec  Waldenaea),  sionary),  24,  n.  1. 

Vbccvs  (see  Beccut).  Williram  (schoolmaster  at  Bamhexg). 

Vikings  (northern  pirates),  112.  208,  n.  6. 

Vicars-general,  258.  Winprith  (see  Soni/acim), 

VicELTM  (bp.  of  Oldenburg),  mission-  WmzA,   *  reforming'  king  of  Spaing 

ary  labours  among  the  Wends,  226,  42,  n.  3  ;  60,  n.  3. 

227.  Wolsbt  (cardinal),  364,  n.  3  ;    866 ; 

Victorines,  school  of  theologians,  281.  366,  n.  1. 

ViRoiLirs,  Irish  opponent  of  Boniface,  Woodford  (Wm.)  defends  the  firiars 

23,  n.  10.  against  Wycliffe,  401,  n.  7. 

ViRoiN   (the  blessed),    story  of  her  Wvlfram,  missionary  bishop,  19. 

Assumption,  99 ;  festiyal  m  honour  Wulfstan  (English  bishop),  187,  188. 

of  it,   ibid,  and  100,  n.  2;   and  of  Wulfstaw  (monk),  188,  n.  1. 

her  birth,  99,  n.  7 ;  other  festivals.  Wursino,  missionsry,  19. 

326,  n.  2 ;  exoesslye  veneration  of,  Wtkeham  (Wm.  of),  410,  n.  2. 

210,  21 1 ;  326 ;  451,  462 ;  Hours  and  Wtclipfb  (John),  life  and  writings  of, 

*  Psalter' of  the  Virgin,  211,  and  n.  899 — 416;    his   movement   uncon- 

6  ;  326,  n.  1 ;  dispute  respecting  her  nected  with  others,  399 ;  his  pro- 

immaculate  conception,   262,  n.  6 ;  found  respect  for  Grosseteste,  399, 

289 ;  326,  and  n.  2 ;  462,  n.  1.  %n.  13  ;  his  <  Last  Age  of  the  Church', 
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400,  and  n.  6 ;    assails  the  friars,  nial  respecting,  420,  n.  3 ;  influence 
401 ;  diplomadc  mission  to  Bruges,  of  his  writings  in  Bohemia,  427  sq. 
402 ;  summary  of  his  earlier  opinions,  (see  Lollards,  English) . 
403,  404 ;  especially  on  church-pro- 
perty, 403,  n.  4  ;  proceedings  against  Ximenbs  (cardinal),  340 ;  his  biblical 
him,  404 ;  his  line  of  defence,  405  ;  studies,  385,  ana  n.  7. 
his  'Poor  Priests',   410,  n.  3 ;  as- 
sails the  dogma  of  transubstantia-  York,  regains  its  archiepiscopal  rank, 
tion,   407,  and  n.  8 ;  his  teaching  13,  n.  9. 
condemned  at  Oxford,  408 ;  420,  n. 

3;  and  London,  410;  his  version  of  Zioabenub  (Euthymius),  writings  of, 

the  Bible,  412 ;  his  flnal  creed,  413  292,  and  n.  3. 

— 416 ;  his  death,  411 ;  condemned  Zwinoli,  early  projects  of  reform,  439, 

afresh  at  Constance,  420 ;  burning  n.  10. 
of  his  bones,  421 ;  Oxford  testimo- 


THE  END. 
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PRIHTBO  BT  mrrCALFK  AlfD  PALMES. 


KECENTLT  PXTBLISHSD,  BY  TEE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

I. 

I^kntj  %txmm  for  Ccki  Congrtgatiims. 

Crown  8to.  cloth,  6«.  6(/. 

'*  Po8ae88  a  clearness,  and  candour,  and  strength  of  feeliag  and  language  not  at  all 
u^ual."— GcARDiAN,  Feb.  9,  1853. 

**  Orthodox— well  written."— Ecclbsiastic. 

"MeditatiTe,   spiritual,   cTsagelical  in  snbstanee,  and  refined  in  expreasloni    The 
productions  of  a  rery  cultirated  mind."— NoKOONTonjuiT. 

"Of  a  high  order all  really  excellent." 

CoLOXLiL  CnracH  Cbsonicls,  April  1S53. 

"Able,  learned,  and  argnmentatiTe.**— Emqlibh  Rxvcbw. 


11. 

%  ^istorg  of  %  %xkh  of  |leligion. 

Including,  among  other  Documents,  the  X  Articles  (1636),  the 
XTTT  Articles  (1638),  the  XLII  Articles  (1662),  the  XI  Articles 
(1669),  the  XXXIX  Articles  (1662  and  1671),  the  Lambeth  Articles 
(1696),  the  Irish  Articles  (1616),  with  Illustrations  from  the  Sym- 
bolical Books  of  the  Koman  and  Reformed  Communions,  and  from 
other  contemporary  sources.  Sto.  10«.  6<f. 


Opinions  of  the  Press, 
Chbistian  Rkmehbbanceb,  Dec.  1851. 

"The  diiTerent  phases  through  which  the  extant  English  Articles  ha^e  passed,  the 
symbolical  writings  tnaa  which  they  are  derived,  or  which  illustrate  them,  the  historical 
and  other  circumstances  with  which  they  are  conneoted,  are  in  this  able  Tolnme  brought 
out  with  great  care  and  diligence." 

The  Quabbian,  Sept.  3,  1852. 

"Apart  fkom  the  ralue  whkh  the  student  will  aeknowledge  in  the  use  of  this  history, 
it  possesses  an  interest  for  the  general  resder  in  its  bearing  on  the  debated  question  of 
the  authority  claimed  by  the  Befonnera  for  their  own  work." 


OPINIONS— Coji/tii««/. 

Colonial  Chubch  Chronicle,  /tf/y.  1951. 

"We  feel  it  impoflsible,   in  our  Uxnited  Bpaoe,   to  do  )ttrtiee  to  the  merit   ot   thii 
excellent  manual  on  a  most  impOTtant  subject     Leaving  to  other  vriten  the  4Bld  of 
doctrinal  exposition,  Mr.  Hardwick  has  produced  a  leaned,  dear,  and  JiiijpiilTMT  tustorr 
of  the  events  which  led  to  the  pubUcatioB  of  the  Articles;  the  variational  eiBwted  or 
attempted  in  the  original  documents;   and  the  attempts,  at  different  timM^  to  taaaper 
with  honest  subscription  to  them.     A  valuable  a|q>cndix  <tf  the  documents  discnaaed, 
and  of  illustrations  from  contemporary  writers,  is  added.    We  cordially  reoonuaend  the 
volume  as  a  study  for  the  young,  and  a  work  of  r^erenoe  for  the  the  more  advaneed 
theological  reader.    The  isolated  and  hasty  study  of  the  Articles  whkh  at  present  pre«rai]a 
does  great  harm  to  the  general  tdne  of  theology  among  us.    Mr.  Hardwick's  book:  vriU 
open  a  new  and  delightftd  page  to  many  a  weary  student.*' 


English  Review,  Dee.  1851. 

*' Mr.  Hardwick's  work  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  general  attention,  aaid 
ought  to  be  in  every  Clerg^rman's  Library." 

Enoubh  Churchman,  May  28,  1851. 

"An  excellent  book,  containing  a  history  of  the  Articles;   a  series  of   dnwiiiiftitji 
from  A.D.  1536  to  a.d.  1615;   together  with  illustrations  from  contemporary 
Kvi>ry  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  ought  to  read  this  book." 

Arnold's  Theological  Critic,  No.  n.,  1851. 

**  a  very  Aill  and  ueefttl  work." 


Leipsiger  Repbrtorixtm. 


«( 


'Any  Theologian  who  seeks  to  understand  the  English  Episcopal  Chuz«h  will  here 
find  at  least  the  neceaaary  materials." 


Church  Review  [American],  Jan.  1853. 


4t 


As  vindicating  the  Articles  from  a  Genevan  or  ultra-Calvinistic  character;  as  ex- 
hibiting the  animus  and  intentions  of  pnritanism;  as  showing  the  Articles  to  be  a 
masterly  exhibition  of  the  deliberate  Judgment  of  the  English  Church  on  n«n««K 
doctrinal  corruptions;  as  a  stem  rebuke  of  send-Popiah  carpings  against  the  Ait&oles, 
now  sometimes  heard,  it  is  a  most  timely  and  serviceable  work.  On  these  points  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  complete  summary  of  proofii  yet  given  to  the  publlo;  and 
aw  such,  we  eamestiy  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the 
Church." 


Cambridge,  September  1853. 
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Hefe  IpaHkations  '^.tu^  or  preparing. 
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I. 

Preparing  far  immediate  PublieaHon, 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  ARCHER  BUTLER,  late  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  2  vols.  8yo. 


II. 

The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 

Christ,  as  contained  in  the  Gospelfi  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
reconciled  with  each  other  and  with  the  Genealogy  of  the  House 
of  David,  from  Adam  to  the  dose  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  shewn  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  trae  Chronology  of 
the  Times.  By  Lord  ARTHUR  HERVEY,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Ickworth  with  Homingheath.    8vo.  In  the  Press, 


in. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  and  other  Sermons. 

By  C.  P.  REICHEL,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Queen's 
University ;  Assistant  Preacher  in  the  Parish  Church,  Bel&st ; 
and  Chaplain  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Crown  8vo.  In  the  Press. 
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IV. 


FBalm8  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship. 

Selected  and  Edited  bj  the  Key.  J.  F.  THRTJPP,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  and  Yicar  of  Bamngton.    ISmo.  cloth. 

Nearly 


V. 

^A  History  of  the  Christian  CShurch  from  the 
Seventh  Centniy  to  the  Befonnatton.    By  the  Ber. 

CHARLES  HARDWICK,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  St.  Catharine's 
Hall,  and  Cambridge  Preacher  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall, 
Anthor  of  "A  History  of  tlve  XXXIX  Articles."  WUk 
Fom  Mi^i  continieted  fir  tkU  Work  hy  A,  JSmth  Jokntkm, 

Crown  8to.  eMA,  lOt.  6d. 

*  This  YoLun  n  past  of  a  nrnzn  or  Tkiolooxoal  Maxvajm  which 

IN  PIOQ] 


VI. 
By  the  eame  Author. 

Twenty  Sermons  for  Town  Congregations. 

Crown  8to.  cloth.    6«.  6d. 

**  Fouen  a  eUamuty  tmd  oandoWt  and  rtrength  of  fedmg  and  laugmagt  mat 
at  all  naualJ*^OoAMmAXf  Ftb,  9, 1858. 

*«  Orthodox— wtU  written.**"  Ktclmt  iwic 

"  Meditative,  eptritual^  ewmffelieal  in  nAHanee,  and  rained  in  eqwuMion. 
2%e  proauetiona  of  a  very  euUieated  mend.**^VoitQomoxiarr. 

**  Qfakiyk  order, att  really  exeetlent." 

OoLoiOAX.  Chubcb  OatonicLBf  April  185S. 

"Able,  learned,  aitd  arytiwaiitofwx."— Eholmh  Bznxw. 


vn. 
The  National   Obligations   and  Advantages   of 

MisUOSB  ia  a  Christian  State.  An  Essay  which  obtained  the 
Maitland  Prize  in  the  year  1862«  By  the  Rev.  C.  K.  ROBIN- 
SOX,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  Catharine's 
Hall,  Cambridge.  Fcp.  8vo«  cloth,  3«. 

Hacmillan  and  Co. 
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vni. 
*An  Introduction  to  the  Stady  of  the  Go8pel8: 

Including  a  new  and  improyed  Edition  of  '  The  Elements  of 
the  Gospel  Hannony.'  with  a  Catena  on  INSPIRATION, 
from  the  Writings  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  By  the  Bey. 
BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  in  Harrow  School. 

Crown  8yo.  cloth.    Shartfy, 

"Ihtirvet  and  wili  command  a/Ztfn/tm."— Christ.  Rembmbeancee. 

"  fViih  pecuUar  gratification  do  we  welcome  the  truly  leamedf  vigo- 

rouM,  and  genial  work  of  Mr.  fVettcott, The  whole  style 

of  Mr.  WettcottU  hook  shows  how  possible  it  is  to  thhUc  pro- 
foundly  without  undermining  the  foundations  of  faith,  and  to  be 
a  debtor  to  Germany  without  being  a  shoe,** 

North  British  Review,  Nov.  1852. 

"  //  does  him  great  credit  and  is  fkU  of  promise We  should 

urge  our  readers  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  book.** 

British  Quaetbrlt* 

rx. 

By  the  same  Author, 
Preparing  for  immediate  Publication,  uniform  with  the  aboye, 

«An  Introduction  to  the  ^tudy  of  the  Canonicftl 

Epistles;  including  an  attempt  to  determine  their  separate 
purposes  and  mutual  relations. 

*  THxn  TWO  Books  asm  pabti  or  a  nun  op  Thiolooioal  Makvals 
WHICH  ABX  iH  raooims. 


X. 

Phaethon ;  or  Loo8e  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers. 

By  the  Bey.  CHARLES  KINGSLET,  Canon  of  Middleham 
and  Hector  of  Eversley ;  Author  of  "  The  Saint's  Tragedy",  &c. 
&c.  Crown  8yo.  sewed,  2s. 

"  The  JDialoaue  of  Fhaethon  has  striking  heamties  viewed  apart  from  its 
expressw  reference  to  this  modem  form  of  heresy ;  and  Us  suggesUons 
may  meet  ha^  wag  many  a  latent  doubt,  and,  Uke  a  light  breeze,  l(/t 
firom  the  sou*  clouds  that  are  gathering  heavily,  and  threatening  to 
settle  down  in  wintry  gloom  on  the  summer  of  many  a  fair  and  pro^ 
mising  young  2(fe.*'— Spbotatob,  Oct  2. 

**  We  eordially  weHcome  Mr.  Xingsley  into  the  field  of  diseussion  on  which 
he  has  here  entered.  It  is  one  m  which  ne  is  capable  beyond  most  of 
doing  the  state  some  serviec^—BKcnsa  Qvaxtkrly. 

Cambridge. 
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XI. 

The  B68toration  of  Belief. 

Crown  8yo.  sewed,* 2«.  &I.  each  Put. 

00NTBNT8  : 

Part  I.   Christiamty  in  relation  to  its  Ancient  and  HcNiem 
Antagonists. 

Part  n.  On  the  Supernatural  Element  contained  in  the  Epistlea 
and  its  bearing  on  the  argument. 

Part  m.  The  Miracles  of  the  Gospels  considered  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  principal  features  of  the  Christian  Scheme. 

Which  completes  the  work.  Nearfy  rett^, 

**W0  are  ekarmed  with  the  calm,  Ivdd,  amd  ordiriff  trtattmmt  ef  ike  freat 
9«ef(ioii."~£cLicnc,  FA,  1853. 

"  Cb/M  tmd  kwiiuQilU  Jofte."— Noeth  BairiEH  Bxnxw,  Nor.  1852. 

"WoKTBT  or  Bxooicnvo  oms  or  oim  staicdakd  wosils  ox  thx  QmaartMX 
ETiDxxcas."— JVoncoVbrmu/,  Dec,  1ft,  189S. 

'<  JMe  nmd  pawerpd,     lU  theme  it  not  mte  lAot  we  etm  Heemu,  hvi 
^  witting  teetimomf  to  the  writer*e  eandaur  and  to  hit  pewen/''-A' 


xn. 
JBschyli  Eumenides. 

The  Greek  Text  with  English  Notes:  with  an  Introduetioii, 
containing  an  Analysis  of  C.  O.  Muller's  Dissertations ;  and  an 
English  Metrical  Translation.  By  BERNARD  DRAKE,  M  JL., 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Editor  of  "  Demosthenea 
de  Corona."  8yo.  doth,  7«.  6tf. 

'*  A  aoodlvtextf  with  Bnalith  notet  and  em  it\^orau$w  introdneiion.  Ihtheao 
Mr,  urake  hat  added  an  EngUth  Mmon,  wmeh  more  Man  eonvema 
to  the  reader  an  idea  ^f  the  action  t^  the  piece  and  the  weight  <(f  tka 
eentimentt.    The  C^ormot  are  free,  oniatatM,  and  pootieaU* 

Bpbctatob,  April  ti,  185S. 

•<  Mr,  Drake*t  ahilit^at  a  critical  Sehoiar  it  known  and  admitted,  Xn  the 
edition  of  the  JBumenidee  before  ue  we  meet  with  him  alto  in  the  ee^acUjf 
of  a  Ih>et  and  Sittorieal  Snayitt,  In  hit  hietorieal  niewtf  we  are  dit^ 
paced  to  agree.  He  eontrovertt  at  length  and  with  mmeh  dMUfr,  MUller'a 
wclUenown  theory.  The  tranilation  it  Jlowi$tg  and  melodiout,  elegani 
and  tcholarlike.  The  Greek  Text  it  well  prmted:  the  noict  are  dear 
and  lu^."— XjKtasdiait,  April  27,  186S. 

**The  Scholar  wiU  thank  Mr,  I>rake  fi>r  hie  cae^M  XdUion  and  itt  hritf, 
ezeellaU  natee;  will  thank  him  alto  for  the  Analfftit  ef  Muller*t  Litter" 
tationt ;  and  for  the  ability ,  leamingt  and  weal  dinUaued  in  thit  volame, 

LxADsa,  Mag,  7, 1853. 

Mfti»TnUifti^  and  Co. 
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XTTT. 

Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh: 

Critical  and  Biographical  Essays.  By  MACVEY  NAPIEK, 
Esq.,  late  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  of  the  Encyclo' 
podia  Britatmioa,  Post  8to.  cloth,  7f .  M, 

*'  l%e  JBaaajf  on  Baeon  fills  up  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  tf  Fki- 
lo$ophy ThejBuayon  Saleigh  u  bfffar  the  beet  life  of  that  remark- 
able man  that  hoe  hUherto  been  published.**— Tbe  Eooxoxxbt. 

**  JProfoundlff  interesting.**— Qi^Asaow  Oazxttb. 

"  Very  intereeting  and  trtutworthy,**~'ATLAB. 

**  The  Essay  on  Baeon  throughout  displays  a  eery  extensive  philosophioal 
reading,  and  is  qmie  conclusive.  The  JBssay  on  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  is, 
however,  the  more  important  in  a  literary  point  Cjfview,  and  one  possessed 
of  great  intereet  for  all  readers.  It  brings  together  aU  the  reliable 
information  furnished  by  the  printed  authorities  ;  and  adds  thereto  the 
special  merit  of  introducing  facts  previously  unknoum,  fTom  unpublished 
MSS.,  which  Ur,  Napier  brought  to  light,** 

NoNOOicvoR]iiqr»  Jy^  1»  1B5S. 


xrv. 
The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  the  Bey.  F.  D.  MAUKICE,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Professor  of  Diyinity  in  King's  College,  London. 

Crown  8yo.  cloth,  10«.  6<f. 

*<  No  Btatesman,  no  poUtidan,  no  stndent  of  histary,  can  faSl  to  deriye 
ingtmctlon  from  this  volume." — Spxotatob,  Jan,  22. 

*'  Whatever  obecority  there  may  be  in  onr  Author's  other  writings,  here 
at  least  there  is  none.  We  caxmot  hut  rejoice  that  it  is  so,  and  that 
thus  so  much  that  is  true  and  valuable  becomes  popular." 

SooTTiBH  EocLasuksncix  JoimxAL. 

«  Evince  not  merely  undiminished  but  increased  intellectual  power.  The 
tone  is  practical  and  healthy."— English  Bxvxbw,  4p^  l^'i. 

"Has  already  stamped  its  impress  deeply  on  the  public  mind,  and  promises 
to  raise  its  author  to  a  higher  positian  than  ever  as  a  leader  of  modem 
thought."— BamsH  &  Fobeioic  Evamoxlioal  Bxvnw,  June  1858. 

••A  volume  that  will  take  rank  with  the  best  of  its  class,  and  that  wQl 
worthily  occupy  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  Sermons  of  Horsley  and 
Butler."~>Bmrn8B  Banioeii,  June  15, 185S. 

Cambridge. 
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XV. 

Sermon8|  Doctrinal  and  Practical. 

By  the  Her.  WILLIAM  AIICHER  BUTLER,  M.A.,  Imie 
Professor  of  Moral  PhUoeophy  in  the  UmTcrBlty  of  DuUin. 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author's  life,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Woodward,  M. A.,  Vicar  of  Mullingar.  With  Fortemit, 
Second  Editkm.  8to.  doth  lettered,  12t. 

"An  tmmmt  4Mms  amd  aprojbtmd  tkimktr/* — "Exqumb  Bjrmrvr. 
**MayjvtUy  Utks  ramk  with  the  first  wrUmgt  in  out  towyMgptf."— TiraftioaiAW, 
'*  JRm^  ormtor^  aMtopAynoiaii,  Maolog^ion,— 'nifttf  ttiigU  quod  non  onuMTti."* 

DVBLIK  UHITSBfllTT  UaQAMIXK, 

**A  aum  qf  wAmn,  both  a$  rtfmrds  hia  ^f»  mmd  hit  I'tiuriiiJfii  pmotn,  ki» 
CSkmreh  mag  htjuttljf  prou4^~-TmK  Qvamjoak. 


*' 2%SM  Strwtotu  pre»mt  a  richer  mmiinatiiM  cf  th§  qtuUitiet  Jbr 

the  firttdau  than  909  ha90wmt  with  imamfUnn^  writer 

tion  and  mm  iiiirtinjii»  hemiUif  mnd  power,  a  tnUf  phUoeepkieal 
l%eif  are  medeit  itf  their  MtMi.**— BBRim  QvAsraBLT. 


XVI. 

Plato'8  Republic. 

A  new  Translation  into  English,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  • 
By  two  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  (D.  J,  Vavohav, 
MjL.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Ll.  Datibs,  M.A.)  Crown  8to.  doih. 
7s.  6d. 


**A  reaOf  pood,  hp  which  we  mean  a  literal  and  eiepant  trmnaiation/*^^ 
Bpsotatos. 

**S^flned  eehdarwhip,     A  verp  dMe  erUicai  Inirodmotion  and  a  earepU 
Analpeie,**-^'Eanium  Bamw. 

'^A  eoand  and  teholarip  vereien,  done  into  choice  J^lieh,* 

CkBHTZAV  BBmHBBAM 


**  Thie  trantUUion/ar  tmpaeeee  amp  o<A«r."— Noxookposiubt,  Aug.  4, 1858. 

*<  Wc  tnut  that  the  eaietence  ^f  eo  eloq%ient  and  correct  a  verdan  atop  indmce 
manp  to  heoome  Studcnte  of  tJke  A^jNfUie."— Ovakdxax. 

Macmillan  and  Co« 
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xvn. 
Theological  Essays. 

By  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE,  Chaplain  of  Lin- 
coin's  Inn,  and  Professor  of  Diyinity  in  King's  College,  London. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  lOt. 

CONTENTS  : 

1.  On  Charity.  2.  On  Sin.  3.  On  the  EyQ  Spirit.  4.  On 
the  sense  of  Riffhteonsness  in  Men  and  their  discovery  of  a 
Redeemer.  5.  On  the  Son  of  God.  6.  On  the  Incarnation. 
7.  On  the  Atonement.  8.  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Son  of 
God  from  Death,  the  Grave,  and  Hell.  9.  On  Justification  by 
Faith.  10.  On  Regeneration.  11.  On  the  Ascension  of  Christ. 
12.  On  the  Judgment  Day.  13.  On  Inspiration.  14.  On  the 
Personality  and  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  15.  On  the  Unity 
of  the  Church.  16.  On  the  Trinity  and  Unity.  Conclusion — On 
Eternal  Life  and  Eternal  Death. 

**  Men  hare  been  so  nnnsed  to  aee  a  sealoas  dorgyman,  a  proftmnd  belierer 
in  his  oreed,  who  at  the  same  time  professed  himself  equally  interested 
in  the  material  and  intdleetoal  progress  of  the  race,  and  indeed  asserted 
as  a  fondamental  artiele  in  his  Christianitj,  the  impossibility  of  severing 
the  two  elements  of  hwnan  life  without  placing  eaeh  npon  fidse  gnmnds, 
that  Mr.  Maurice  has  been  on  the  one  hand  attacked  by  the  ortiiodox 
religious  organs  as  a  BationaUst  in  disguise,  and  on  the  other  hand 
has  been  suspected  by  Bationalists  themsdves  of  reswve  or  equivocation 
In  his  avowal  of  literal  adherence  to  the  creeds  in  their  simplest,  most 
straightforward  interpretation.    We  doubt  wheUier  the  former  party 
will  be  oottvinoed  against  their  prejudioes  and  their  spites ;  the  latter 
can  hardly  resist  tlie  evidence  ftimished  by  tiie  volume  of  *  Theological 
Essays'.    Little  ground  as  there  was  before  for  suspecting  that  Mr. 
Maorioe  had  some  esoteric  meaning  to  salve  his  philosophy,  except, 
indeed,  in  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  those  who  would  fiain  have  daimed 
so  powerAil  an  aUy,  a  man  must  be  blind  beyond  all  power  of  cure, 
who  can  read  the  Essays  now  published,  and  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
in  Mr.  Maurice  a  Christian  who  takes  for  eternal  truth  what  St.  Paul 
and  St  John  say  in  its  most  literal  sense,  and  who  stands  upon  the 
old  creeds  as  on  a  rock,  which  grows  flrmer  and  stronger  beneath  his 
feet  the  longer  he  lives  to  find  the  need  of  such  a  resting-plaoe.  ...... 

They  are  rich  in  suggestive  remarks  and  trains  of  thought,  ^[>p]iosble 
to  the  needs  of  many  a  doubting,  hesitating,  half-convinced  mind :  and 
they  are,  beyond  all  Mr.  Maurice's  previous  volumes  of  sermons, 
valuable  as  a  complete  exposition  of  his  own  views  of  Chiistianity— 
the  views  of  a  man  who  is  powerftilly  influencing  his  generation,  and 
who  profoundly  bdisves  in  revealed  rdigion  as  a  series  of  facts  tttatArmiitg 
God's  plan  for  educating  and  restoring  the  human  race.  Nor  can  any 
one  lead  them  without  being  impressed  with  admiration  and  personal 
regard  for  the  writer,  whose  subtilty  of  intellect,  tenderness  of  heart, 
reverence  for  human  worth,  and  manly  integrity  and  uprightness,  are 
in  almost  every  page  strikingly  displayed."— Spbctator. 

Cambridge. 


8      HAGIOLLAN  AMD  CO/s  NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 

xym.  • 

Juyenal :  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  JahiL 

With  EngUsh  Notes  for  the  lue  of  Schools.  B  j  J.  B.  ICATOB, 
M.A.,  Fdlow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8yo.  cloth,  lOt.  6tf. 

"  A  ptdnttakmg  and  eriUeai  eMuM.**— Spbctator. 

"JSxMbits  mmmd  and  txtmuiv  «0A«tonA4|i.**— Cnumui  BnaMBOkuiCBs. 


The  Evidences  of  Christianity  as  exhibited  in  the 

Writings  of  its  Apologists  down  to  Augustine.  An  Fmay 
which  obtained  the  Hulsean  Prize  for  the  Year  1862.  By 
W.  J.  BOLTON,  of  Gonville  and  Cains  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

8yo.  dothy  6«. 

"  Damrtu  to  become  a  toKi-hook  on  ike  etd^foet.** 

CRBitnAir  BimonuuircBB,  «Aily,  185S. 

"/I  i*  wihtdbU  oe  an  armoury  <tf  toaajwiu  wMek  in  aU  a§e»  aUke  wiU  he 
found  efficient  in  the  d^flmce  ^f  ike  truth  qf  ChrieOamtg  agamait  the 
attaeke  of  the  it^fidel  and  the  eeepUe  ;  and  it  forme  an  exeaUent  imir^^ 
duction  to  the  writingM  of  the  JSarlff  Fatkert,  odmirMy  calmlaied  to 
enoourage  the  study  qfthoee  important  doeuaie$Ue." 

Jom  BvLZi,  June4t  1S5S. 
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THEOLOGICAL    MANUALS. 


I7te  folhwing  wUl  shoi'Uy  appear. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Notes  on  Isaiah. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels. 
Epistles. 


Notes  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 


Epistles  and  Apocalypse. 


Church  History,  the  First  Six  Centuries. 

The  Middle  Ages.  Beady,  price  10«.  6c/. 

The  Reformation. 

17th  Century  to  the  Present  Time. 


The  Common  Prayer:  its  History  and  Rationale. 

The  Three  Creeds. 

The  Thirty-Nine  Articles. 

Others  are  in  progreea  and  toiU  be  announced  in  due  time. 
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